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PREFACE. 


ALTHOUGH we now close the First Volume of a 
New Series, we cannot forget that this is in fact, the 
Forty-eighth Volume :—the first Number appeared in 
September, 1805. For forty-eight years its course has 
been honoured and useful; and its history is associated 
with the earliest and pleasantest recollections of those 
families where its visits were always so anxiously anti- 
cipated, and so eagerly welcomed, Multitudes of young 
persons have learned lessons of piety from its pages; 
some of them, we rejoice to know, trace to its perusal, 


their early consecration to the Redeemer’s service. 


As we desire to place permanently before our readers 


our own object and spirit as Editor, it seems to us that 
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PREFACE. 
we cannot do hetter than make some extracts trom the 


Prospectus which recently appeared ; . 


“In its especial sphere of labour, the ‘Yourns’ MAGAZINE’ 
has stood alone; and may now be ass rted, as a Magazine of 
ansectarian religious principles, to o¢cupy a position which is 
taken by no other periodical. The Young People of respectable 
families, who are between the periods of childhood and ‘quite 
grown up age, would, but for this. Magazine, be without a 
periodical directly purposed for their advantage. The pens of 
clever writers are constantly at work for its pages. An inter- 
esting and spirited ‘tone is given to its Articles, and every 
exertion made by its Contributors, to write up to the demands 
of the age. It is a fundamental rule, to admit no feeble, point- 


lows, nor uninviting papers. 


“ But, while carefully seeking to secure the Attractiveness of 
this Magazine, not for a moment will it be permitted to depart 
from its high standard of Christian truth. It shall speak 
lovingly, with eloquence, with the lips of science, philosophy 
aud poesy; but, it shall never speak any other Gospel than that 
of “Jesus Christ and Him Crucified.” And, at the present 
time, when semi-popery and false philosophic theories conceal 
their dangerous and insidious tenets under forms designed 
especially to ensnare and delude the Young, it is solemnly im- 


perative upon the friends of an ‘ Evangelical Miscellany,’ to 


render all its teaching clear and discriminating. 


“And, therefore, to prove to youthful inquirers after truth 
that, without the Cross of Christ, Life is an enigma, History a 
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PREFACE. Vil. 


chaos, the Present without a motive, and the Future withouta | 
propheey, will be the earnest and prayerful endeavour of those 

who unite in the preparation of this Magazine. May Heavenly 
wisdom profitably direct their minds, and Divine blessings rest 


upon their efforts.” 


We tender our warmest thanks for the very kind 
manner in which many Christian friends have co-» 
operated with us, either in promoting the circulation 


of the Magazine, or in furnishing contributions to its 


pages, 


We rejoice to find that the endeavours which have 
been carefully made, to improve the character of our 
Miscellany, and augment its claim to public esteem, 


have succeeded in gaining for us general approval. 


The warm eulogiums we have received gratify us in 
no small measure, and cheer us onward in renewed 
enterprises for the welfare of our beloved youthful 
friends. The few alterations in the form of the 
Magazine, which were thought expedient, and which 


were not determined upon without mature consider- 
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ation, still seem to us wise and prudent. One or two 
of our friends have objected to them ; but the bulk of 
our readers, as well as many literary reviewers, de- 
sidedly approve of the changes. Let it not be for- 


votten that we have changed to more than double the 


~ quantity of matter given in the earlier volumes. Our 


type is the same as those volumes, but our printers 
get more words into a page, and of these pages, our 


readers receive sixty-four instead of thirty-six. 


The active co-operation of our friends will mate- 
rally aid our endeavours. As there is no other 
Magazine which precisely occupies the same field as 
our own, we have no hesitation in asking the efforts 
of Christian zeal in promotion of its circulation. The 
Young People writ read— they read more than ever 
they did—it is of urgent necessity that they have 
profitable books. Books that will-not repel them by 
austere gloom ; that will not weary them by inane re- 
iterations ; that will not awaken a morbid imagination ; 
that will not pander to sinful passions ; that will not 


teed the intellect, and congeal the heart—these must 
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PREFACE. ix: 


be given to the Young. Books that will treat them as 
reasonable ; that will talk to them as if “face to 
face; that will show how the every-day events of 
life are eloquent in their teachings; that will help 
them to keep young heads upon young shoulders, and 
yet show them that these same young heads have & 
business of their own to do in this great, busy world; 
that, above all, will make the Atonement the key-stone 
of their literary arch, and that in their most desultory 
ramblings will find’ themselves easily and pleasantly m 
view of the Cross; these books, we repeat the affirma- 
tion, must be given to the Young. 


Else they will drift away without rudder, compass, 
or pilot, on the great ocean of thought and opinion; 
their little barks will be tossed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine ; and perhaps make that worst of all 
shipwrecks, the shipwreck of faith ! | 


A heathen sage asserted, that the greatest reverence 
is due to the Young. The light of the Gospel gives 
this assertion a fuller meaning. And the Saviour 
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x. PREFACE. 

Himself assigned to the Young, the clearest and most 
constant manifestation of the heavenly Father. God 
grant that we, and all who join with us, may ever 
remember these things; and realize both our privilege 
and our responsibility, when we write for Young 


Persons. 
Tus Eprror. 
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THE MARTYR FOR LIBERTY. 


MeN the evening of one of the worst days of 
=> December, now a twelvemonth ago, a Colpor- 
WYYYY is: teur entered an inn near Paris, his clothes 
my wet through from the rain which had poured 


down incessantly throughout the day, and bespattered 
with mud from the cart-ruts and bogs, in which he had 
sunk almost up to his knees. This inn, where he 
purposed staying for the night, was the only one 
in the large village, and appeared _ very much 
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THE MARTYR FOR LIBERTY. 


frequented, for the public room was filled, not only 
with 


travellers, but also with the imhabitants of the 


| place. The conversation carried on was very animated, 


and, in some of the —_ assembled, it partook very 
much of the nature of a dispute. — 

The Colporteur, having dried himself as well as he 
was able—for it should be remarked that our poor 
friend had so well stocked his knapsack with books, in 


order to be well supplied for the fair to which he was 


oing, that he had not even left a corner for a blouse 
by way of c ted himself in an unoccupied 
corner by the stove which heated the apartment. He 
did not require much time to be fully acquainted with 
the purport of the conversation. , The parties present 
criticised the decrees of various Prefects, who, m ~@ 
certain d ts, had ordered a number of cafés | 
and wine-shops to be closed. Some few among them, 79 
consisting of those more advanced in years, justified 
what had been done ; the others exclaimed against it as 
an arbitrary proceeding, and interlarded their denun- 
ciations of it with many very imprudent expressions. 

For a long time no attention was paid to the arrival 
of the stranger, the Colporteur ;, but one of them at 7 @ 
length, no doubt rendered somewhat uneasy from his 7% 
silence, and taking him, perhaps, for an agent of police, ~ @ 

e replied that, without being a friend to arbit 
cabanas he was not more so to cafés and wie 
shops. Scarcely had he uttered these words than his 
interrogator addressed him with such vehemence that 
he attracted the attention of all the persons present, 
who at once formed a circle, in the midst of which 
were the Colporteur and his aggressor. __ 

Our friend, without being in the least disconcerted, 
elevated his thoughts to the Lord. beseeching Him to 
assist him in the circumstances in which he was placed. 
And this assistance was afforded ; for in all openness 
of spirit, and with much warmth of heart, he was able 
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THE MARTYR FOR IIBERTY. 3 


to make a profession of his faith and to address a 
serious appeal to his auditors. These at first listened 
to him im silence. They even appeared tly in- 
terested whilst he was tellmg them about lhe calling 
But when, at the close of his address, he began to 
make an application of what he had said—when “he 
reasoned with them of righteousness, tem ce, and 
judgment to come’”’—murmurs arose on all sides, and 
he was told to be silent. There were even several 

rsons who were so enraged, that the Colporteur 

gan to think that they purposed proceeding to vio- 
lence with him. 

Matters were in this state, when all at once a voice 
was heard from the other end of the room, exclaiming, 
“Do not touch that good man: I take him under my 
protection. "What he has said has been wel spoken, 
and those who are putting themselves in a passion 
with him will soon regret it, if they will only listen to 
me.” 

The whole of the company at once hurried to the 
uarter of the room whence the voice proceeded. 
hey found the speaker to be a tall man, well stricken 

in years, whose hair, beard and moustachios were all 
white, and whose outward ap ce betokened him 
to be still in the possession of health and strength. 

“Yes,” continued the old man, after the company 
had formed themselves into a circle around him, “ this 
good man has told you things which are true, even as 
dae ee them from the Book of 

“The Book of God! the Book of God!” they ex- 
claimed, with a laugh, “what is it?—where is it ?— 
what does it say ?” 

“T have already told you,” rejomed the Colporteur ; 
“T sell it, and I have my k full of copies.” 
Pet. it has a nt down into auhe 

the skies,” they replied, bursting intoa lou 

“ Stop,” man, advancing to the 
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4 THE MARTYR FOR LIBERTY. 


middle of the circle: “stop; no jokes, if you please, 
on such a subject.” 

“ But who are you, to harangue us in this style? 

“Who am I, do youask? Well, I'll tell you. I 
am an old trooper—old, and very old; for, shortly, 
four times twenty years will have over my he 

I am an old man of the Republic No. 1, and since 
then I have seen some of all sorts. If you could 
count the marks of balls and sabre-cuts which abound 
here,” striking his arms and his breast, “you would 
assuredly ask yourselves how it has happened that I 
am still ; and were I to detail to you the series of 
battles in which I got them all, you would be asto- 
nished. But enough of myself, as such: let us come 
back to the Book of This book I have read 
more than once; and I always feel as if reading it for 
the first time, and as if it became always more in- 

ing. Oh, how unfortunate you are, not to be 
acquainted with it!” 

“Stop, stop!’’ exclaimed the spokesman of the 
assembly; “all that is very well for the aged, who 
are about to leave for the other world; but as for 
us men of the present day, we want something else: 
what we require is to become learned in politics.” 

“Foolish fellow! and foolish fellows all of you,” 
replied the old man; “you do but bewilder yourselves 
with bh Sap instead of striving to how 
you oug enjoy your rights as good citizens, you | 
pisy your parts so badly, that you lose whatever igh 

“ But w litics do you then , 

“ Those of God.” : 

“The politics of God! but what are they ?” 

Mercy and love. Yes, I assure you that when 
one is acquainted with the ways of God, by means of 
his Word, we soon find out that all that He does for 
us 1s nothing but love and mercy: no deception, n0 
vagueness, as with the politics of man.” 
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AN ADDRESS TO “ FIFTY-THRER.”’ 5 


“With such language you will run no risk of be- 
coming a martyr for liberty.” _ 

“Your grand speeches are all very well; but listen 
to me. I also once spoke after this fashion, and m 
Republican heroes of the ‘ First’ were martyrs whom 
adored almost to fanaticism. But once more listen to 
me, my friends. There is but one to the cause 
of liberty worthy of our adoration and ho ss 

“His name! his name!’’ exclaimed 

esus Christ.”’ 

“You are jesting at our nse.” 

2 Certainly. not; I am ates with you; judge 
for yourselves.” 

e old man thereupon took out of his pocket a 
N evidently had been much op. 
= an t m various passages concerning t 
m= expiatory death of the Saviour, the freedom from con- 
= demnation procured by his death, and the glorious 
we liberty of the children of God. 

“I can assure you,” adds the Colporteur, “that I 
have rarely heard words so eloquent and impressive on 
this subject as those which, for more than a quarter of 
an hour, proceeded from the mouth of the old soldier. 
Every one was struck with his address, and there were 
none who thought more of laughing at him. Had I 
the talent for writing, I would compose a tract from 
the address of this dear man, which I would enti 
‘ Jesus, the ;’ and I should not 
to introduce it by a preface, informing the reader that 
the perusal of the Bible alone had convinced the old 
Republican of the things on which he discoursed 80 
eloquently.” P. 


AN ADDRESS TO “FIFTY-THREE.” 
THOU comest! thou comest! # stranger to me, 


The gay bells are ringing their welcome to 
hat ess Wane.” 
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AN ADDRESS TO “ FIFTY-THREE.”” 


But J cannot greet thee with gladness and mirth, 


ver emotions awake with thy birth ; 


Far 
The which thou bringest—oh, what are they worth ? 


I once might have woven bright fancies to-day, 
And decked out thy fature in gorgeous array, 
And strewed, as with flowers, thy yet hidden way ; 


But life’s stern experience hath sobered my view, 
And given the future a grave sort of hue, 
And thorns have sprung up where the roses once grew. 


I think of the sorrows which come in thy train— 
Of moments of conflict, of trouble, and pain— 
Of joys thou wilt scatter, nor gather again. 


I think of the loved ones, so dear to my heart, 
To whom thou art bearing the summons, “ Depart !” 
And then of the tear-drops that often must start. 


I think of the sunshine thy transit may hide — 
Of the hopes which thy footsteps will trample aside— 
Of friends linked so closely whom thou wilt divide. 


How sad is the picture !—but say, Is it fair 
To make such dark colours inant there, 
And cloud all the future with sorrow and care ? 


For rich are the mercies that hourly will flow 
And varied the favours God's og Be bestow, 
And bright is the home-bliss that round me will glow. 


I think of the pleasures which I shall enioy— 
Of plans which will yield me delightful ensploy— 
Of that peace of the spirit which none can destroy. 


I think of the 
To hush each and each fo 


Then I'll enter the path He assigns 
Oer its strange windings His guiding-star shines. 


ae 


| \ 
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| to steer. 
- arm will protect me when dangers arise ; & 
Till guard me from ill and surprise ; 
‘ His love will prepare me a home in the skies. eS 
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THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. 7 


And now I can weleome th dawn, aR BA 
For thou art the bearer of 


Amidst this world’s changes, which none can foretel, 
When joy or when sorrow life’s bark shall im 
How sweet the assurence, That all will be ! 


London. 


THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. 


THE Gospel resembles Light—1#n its origination. Man 
could not create light. Even if he the rea 
to bring light out of darkness, the idea of doing so 
would never occur to his mind. A blind man, who had 
never seen, could not reason out any theory of illumi- 
nation.—The sinner could not have constructed the 
scheme of the Gospel. Its simple, yet magnificent 

stem is far beyond the reach of human ibilities. 

en if he coul we contrived it, he sata never have 

thought of doing so. His moral blindness would have 

been an insuperable impediment to any hypothesis of 

redemption. In both cases, therefore, we are com- 
pelled to believe the origin Divine. 

The Gospel resembles Light—in the tions 
which tt effects. The morning spread upon the moun- 
tains as it gradually increases in its illuminative power 
reveals mountains, vallies, forests, oceans, cities, &., 
which had been hidden under the veil of darkness.— 
The Gospel brings to light the hidden of dark- 
Ness ; 1 into the o chambers of the sinful 


heart ; reveals the abyss yawning at the sinner’s feet; 
glistens with Calvary and ite 


cross; is a lamp to the Christian’s path; up 
and shineth brighter and brighter till it 1s lost. in the 
fuller brightness of an eternal day. 
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The Gospel resembles Light—in its universal adapta- 
tion. Light impinges upon the eye with great power 


and velocity, yet creates no shock. Light is suitable « § 


for all—The influence of the Gospel is mild; it has a 
still small voice; it cometh not with observation; it 
ntly opened the heart of Lydia. Much more is done 
the gentle, persuasive announcements of peace and 
pardon, through a Saviour’s blood, than by any boiste- 
rous, harsh denunciations of the sinner’s state. And 
the Gospel is suitable for all: it is adapted to all ranks, 
all ages, all nations, and all times. e human race 
have a common guilt, and therefore require a “ common 
salvation.” 
The Gospel resembles Light—#in the harmony of ite 
combination. By the aorel can separate a Me 
ray of hight mto various colours; these unite to form 
one beautiful ray—all needed, yet not one more promi- 
nent than another.—The Gospel is the union of diverse 
excellencies; is the harmony of distinct Divine attri- 
butes. Love, Justice, Mercy, Holiness, Truth are all 
found in the scheme of man’s redemption ; not in evi- 
dent antagonism, but in intimate concord. Take one 
away, the of evangelical light would be imperfect; 


give each its place and due regard, and the clear, white 
ray sparkles before us. 


The Gospel resembles Light—in its as . The 
eer may be laden with disease, but light tra- 
vels through it, untainted by the transit. It crosses 
polluted spots, yet itself acquires no deleterious quali 
ties.—The Gospel is holy, its Author is holy ; its scheme 
exhibits the beauty of holiness; its condition requires 
the most earnest strivings after perfect holiness; its 
poutine are of complete sanctification. In a world, 
eeply defiled by the pollutions of sin, it is a wonderful 
mguit to mark the presence of a perfectly holy l, 

to meet with men who are following 
holiness without which none can see the Lord. 


The Gospel resembles Light—in the happiness if 
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MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 


. “ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thi 
it is for the eyes to behold the sun.’”’—The 
renders man happy; it hushes the sighing bosom into 

lacid repose, dries up the orphan’s tears, binds up the 
broked heart, scatters roses upon the dreary pilgrimage 
journey, = rich cordials into the fainting spirit, 
turns A rt into a paradise, and makes perpetual 


sunshine for the believing soul. 

If such is the Gospel, Have you received it? Are 
you walking in it? Can you rejoice in it? And do you 
constantly pray that the light of God’s truth may 
speedily go into the uttermost parts of the earth ? 

Ww. M. W. 


MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


Chapter I.— Railway Chitchat. 
“ Mrynrg, my dear child, how restless you are this 
morning! I do so wish you could settle to some- 


t 
wish grandma; but I am afraid it 
is quite impossible. Just now I am in such a state of 
suspense and expectation that I hardly know how to 
contain myself. Oh, if the erat would only 
come 

“QOne would think, Minnie, that the arrival of a 
cousin was a very remarkable event—something hardly 
ever heard of before—you are so excited.”’ 

“ Well, grandma, dear, it é¢ a striking occurrence in 
my quiet life. You know Edith is the only cousin I 
have in the world, except Harry and Philip, and t 
are boys—tiresome, rough boys, one doesn’t care muc 
about. And then she is coming to live with us: to 
stay here always. Oh, it will be so delightful! for I 
have no sisters, and Claude——” 
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10 MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 


“Ts a tiresome, rough boy, one doesn’t care much 
about,” interrupted an unseen speaker. 

Minnie started, and the next minute the quiet face 
of the said brother, Claude, appeared within the room. 
He had stood unobserved at the entrance, and heard 
his sister's remarks. 

“T am much obliged to you, Minnie, for the very 
flattering character you have given me.” 

“Which you have taken,’ retorted Minnie, laugh- 
ing; “but if you oo suits you, and choose to 

ropriate it, I can only say——’ 
What 


“That you are quite welcome to it! But now, 
Claude, do tell me exactly when the train comes in.” . 
“ Half-past three is the appointed time, I believe; § 
but, perhaps, Edith may not come to-day.” 4 
“Not come! Why not?” 
“Oh, many things might prevent her: she might 
have a cold; or she might not be ready; or she might 
be too late at the terminus; or——”’ 7 
“ Nonsense, Claude; I am quite sure she will come.” @ 
“There is nothing swre in this world, Minnie,”’ said 
her gravely. 
“ Now, Claude, don’t be so precise. I mean, it is as 
sure as anything can be. Oh, I wish you were a girl, 
and then you would feel as pleased as I do at the 


ceeded very well. Oh, you fi 
colour her hair is—dark or light, Clande P” 
“ Why, didn’t I tell you that it inclined to red 7” 
do be serious!” 
now you said I was foo serious, Minnie; it 18 
difficult to suit you. 


has. 


-tempered when I saw 
me. But, Minnie, you 


| ought of it, ave tried to picture to myself what ~ 

Edith will be like; but you are such a poor hand at ~ 
| describing any one, that I am afraid I haven’t suc- © 
4 
yrown hair, but what does it signify 
seemed very pleasant and goo 
her, and that was enough aor : 
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forget that Edith is three or four years older than you 
are.”’ 
“Well, Claude, what of that?” 

“She will, of course, consider herself almost grown 
up, perhaps quite, and will therefore look down upon 
you as her little sister; somebody to pet and to take 
care of.”’ 

could assume (and that was not a little) said, “I 
am not a child, Claude!” 

“What are you then, Minnie?” 

“Why I am a girl, of course; and at owr age two 
three years does not make any difference; besides every 
one says I look older than 1 really am; so 1 dare say 
Edith and I shall suit very well in that respect.” 

Minnie chattered on until her brother was tired of 
listening to her, and he sat down to write a letter, and 
Minnie that it was of no use to talk while Claude 
was writing, as he invariably made a point of being 
deaf at such times ; her ther had left the room ; 
her papa was out; so was obliged to be quiet, or 
at least to try to be so. She got a book from the 
shelves, and, with its aid, and the occasional caresses 
of her favorite pussy, who was comfortably reposing in 
her lap, she managed to wile away the time, not how- 


r. 
Ah Minnie! how many there are who would thank- 
fully retard its pace! 

creep is rogressing, an 
and she and Claude set off to the railway terminus. 
On their arrival they found, that owing to an alteration, 
the train would not arrive until a quarter to four. 

“ What shall we do?’ said Claude, “ we have twenty 
minutes to spare ; shall we take a little walk?” »- _ 
“It is so warm, Claude, I would much rather wait 
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here, if you have no objection; we can sit nicely on that 
form.” 

Claude had no objection, and agreed to wait; but 
just at that moment he caught a glimpse of a youth at 
some little distance, and exclaimed, “There is Fred 
Morgan I declare, my old school-fellow, I must go and 
speak to him; stay here, Minnie, till I come back, I 

not be long.” 

Minnie felt rather doubtful ; but she could not object 
to being left alone, as Claude would be full in sight, 
and the place was very quiet. But it was rather dull 
to sit there with no one to speak to, and Minnie said 
to herself, in a very audible and rather pettish tone of 
voice, “ How tiresome it is to have to wait so long.” 

“T am afraid you have not a very large stock of 
patience,”’ said somebody near her. 

Minnie coloured and looked round. She met such 
& kind and pleasant smile in return as perfectly re- 
assured her, and she answered with equal frankness, 
“No, indeed, I have not, sir.”’ 

He smiled again. “I do not think I can offer to G 
lend you any of mine, I want it all myself just now. J 
When we are expecting to meet a very dear friend, it “9 
is not very agreeable to be told with the greatest cool- 
ness that we must wait half an hour longer ?”’ 

“No,” said Minnie, smiling too, “but mine is not 
a very dear friend, at least not yet; it is my cousin 
whom we have come to meet, and I have never even 
seen her. But she is so clever, and so amiable, and 80 
good, that I know I shall like her; indeed I do already.” 

“TI should think you would, if she is all that you 
represent. Have you any sisters?” 

“No; and that makes me more glad that Edith is 
coming, it will be so nice to have a companion. I havé 


been counting upon it so long.” 
“I hope will not be diss inted.”” 
“Oh, I hope not!” said le, very earnestly. 


She thought that his remark, in conjunction with ® 
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similar one of Claude’s, sounded rather ominously ; 
perhaps after all Edith would not come by that train! 

* You do not like disappointments, then ? ”’ 

* Tike them !” Minnie, “ I should not think 
anybody does.” 

“Well, perhaps not,”’ he said, half amused at her 
strong emphasis, “ but some people can bear them with 

ience, and even with cheerfulness.”’ 

“ T cannot,” said Minnie, decidedly. 

“ Not if you believe that they are for your good ?”’ 

“They never do me any good, I am sure,’ said 
Minnie, “ for they only make me cross and discontented, 
and out of humour with everything and everybody.”’ 

“ But may not that be your fault? Neither di 
pointments, nor anything else can be beneficial to us, 
if we will not let them fulfil their purpose.” 

“ But what is their purpose ?”’ seal Minnie. “ What 
use can there be in disappointments ? ”’ : 

“They are intended to exercise our patience, and 
thus to strengthen it—to moderate the intensity of 
our desires for earthly things—and to make us less 
dependent upon external circumstances for our happi- 
ness 


Minnie listened attentively, but said nothing; so he 
went on,—*“ You are young, and have not met with 
any serious disappointments yet, but if you live a few 
years longer, you will often find events in which you 
are deeply interested turn out very differently to what 
you and anticipated. You will learn b 
experience how uncertain and how unsatisfying are 
things here! I have learnt it. I have also learnt that 
there are some joys and promises which never disap- 
point us. Do you know what they are?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Minnie, with a little hesitation. 

“ Will you i then for yourself? I want to 
persuade everybody I meet with, especially youn 


people, to set their hearts upon such objects as 
never disappoint them, but will assuredly make them 
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. How nice it is, when our best plans fail, and our 
brightest expectations are crossed, to say to ourselves, 
Well, I may be disappointed in earthly things, but I 
cannot be disappointed in heavenly things! I can 
never believe too confidently, nor hope too strongly, 
when God holds out any promise to me.” 

Minnie looked at the speaker with some 
Such grave remarks, she thought, could come from no 
one but a clergyman ; for, in common with many older, 
and, in some respects, wiser persons, she entertained 
the idea that it was the duty only of ministers to talk 
religiously ; but then she felt almost sure that her new 
acquaintance was mot one of that class. He looked so 
cheerful and full of spirits ; his manner was lively; his 
movements energetic; and he addressed her in that 
natural frank sort of way which put her at ease with him 
in a minute. Now as Minnie’s notions of what a clergy- 
man should look like, and speak like, were chi 
derived from the minister whom she had been in the 
habit of hearing, and as he was very stern and dignified 
in his and very uninteresting in his style 
of preaching, you may smile, but you will not be sur- 
— at the opinion which she had unconsciously 
ormed of ministers in general. 

But Minnie was interrupted before she had arrived 
at any satisfactory conclusion. 

“The train is coming, sir!”’ said one of the grave 
officials, as he hurried past. 

“The train is coming!’’ was echoed by several per- 
sons who were, like Minnie, eager to receive and 
welcome their friends. 

“The train is coming,”’ shouted Claude, suddenly 
aroused by the commotion near him to the conscious- 
ness that he had a sister there, and that he was ex- 
Srlente a cousin; “the train is coming, make haste, 

linnie,”’ and Minnie was bustled off so unceremo- 
niously that she had not time to say a word more to 
her late companion. She saw him again presently, 
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however, at the door of one of the carriages, helpin 
out, with the greatest carefulness, an elderly lady wit 
a drawn grey silk bonnet—his mother, most likely, 
Minnie thought—but they were soon lost in the crowd, 
and Minnie was called upon the next minute to speak 
to her much longed-for cousin Edith. Yes, notwith- 
standing Claude’s mischievous insinuations, and the 
stranger’s grave speech about disappointments, Edith 
was actually there, and Minnie felt quite happy. 


QUESTIONS 
FOR INQUIRERS AFTER SALVATION. 


TuosE dear young readers who are “inquiring the 
way to Zion’’ are earnestly advised to enter into their 
closets, and there deliberately and seriously to go over 
these Questions one by one; to place on paper a fully 
written answer to each; not to decide hastily, but to 
ask God to send his Holy Spirit into their hearts that 
they may have a right judgment. May He grant, as 
the issue, the salvation of their souls! 

1. Why do you wish to be a Christian? 

2. What are your views of sin, and of yourself as a 
Te here particular hich 

3. Are t an sins which you more 
especially feel ? 

4. Do you want to be delivered from the power of 
sin; and, why ? | 

5. How do you feel towards Gop? Do you love 
so gust as to punish all sin? Would you love Him 
more if He were not quite so strict ? 

6. Do you feel d to what you once were? 


Do you feel at all like one who has come out of dark- 
ness into light ; and out of slavery into freedom ? 
7. Do you love Curis? above all else? Could you 


? 
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freely part with friends, happiness, health, and wealth, § 
if it were necessary, to show your love to Him? Are @ 
ou willing to make an open avowal of your love to the § 
viour 

8. Do you find pleasure in the frequent study of the § 
Bible ? 
9. Do you make many opportunities of being alone § 
with ; do you love prayer; and how do you feel § 
while at prayer? 4 
It is a solemn thought—ruHEsE QuEsTIONS will be 
remembered by you in the Judgment Day !—Shall it be § 
to make the anguish of a lost soul more acute, or to § 
deepen the joy of a justified believer ? : 
s.0.M. 

[Should any of our youthful friends desire to correspond with us respect q 


ing these Questions, we shall be happy to afford them our affectionsle @ 
counsels.— Ep. 


— ---———— 


THE SHEPHERD-WANDERERS. 


Ir is asserted that the Hebrews were a rude, nome & 
dic, or wandering people. 
Upon this, as a supposed fact, one modern obj 4 
bases an attack on the account of the Tabernacle in § 
the Pentateuch, in these words:—“ A stock of gold’ 
and silver is too valuable for a nomadic people; the | 
working of metal is too great an advance in the arte; 
simply the materials that were to be employed for this 
urpose could n@even be collected in so short a time J 
m the travelling merchants.’’ i 


Another objector asserts that the Mosaic legislation § 
supposes Agriculture and a settled life; that such #@ § 
social condition did not exist ; therefore, as the Mosai¢” 
laws are plainly too complicated for an untaught horde 
of ponpre. they must be spurious. 

other enemies of Inspiration, believing that) @ 
these rude nomads could not possibly have known @& 
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Writing, fancy they have found another weak point 
in the Scripture citadel. 

But were they really so uncivilized, these rambling 
shepherds, who poured forth with their flocks and herds 
across the Desert towards Canaan? Were. they 
actually wild barbarians, and is all that is asserted of 
them and their leader, either a mythical story, or a 
false history 

Now I cannot find any trace of nomadic ruden 
among them. In point of real intelligence and man- 
ners 1 question if we now 8 them. Look at the 
patriarchs, the founders of this people. Why, Judah 
graced his fingers with a signet ring. Joseph was 
civilized enough to wear a richly adorned garment. 
Abraham, in his interview with the children of Heth, 
acquitted himself with the grace of a courtier. When 
desirous of securing a family cemetery, he did not make 
his purchase in any way of rude barter, but paid for 
his land with money. So did Jacob’s sons, when they 
went to buy corn in Egypt. When Eleazar, of Da- 
mascus, presented Rebecca with a gold rmg and 
bracelets, he acted with as much polished acquaintance 
with refined usages as any modern marriage-negociator 
now could do. 

Besides, they were not particularly fond of a wan- 
dering life; they were never nomads when they could 
help it. Some people speak of the patriarchs and their 
descendants as if they preferred dwelling in tents; but 
their conduct exhibits quite a cont taste. It is 
true their relation to those around t compelled 
them to a frequent change of residence. They were 
in a country which was not yet their own, so that the 
New Testament reference to them—as “dwellmg im 
tabernacles,”’ and “ confessing that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth’’—is perfectly justified by 
their usual mode of life. | 

But when it was possible, they settled down into a 
quiet, stationary life;—and not a stationary life in tents, 
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be it remarked. The servants probably always resided 
in tents, for the more convenient tending of the flocks; 
but their masters, whenever they could, abandoned 
the inconvenient tabernacle for the more comfortable 
house. Some of them, as, for instance, Lot, not only 
dwelt in a city, but were too much attached to a city 
life. Abraham, when a famine forced him mto Egypt, 
took up his residence near the king’s palace—a strange 
taste for one supposed to have the habits and feelings 
of a wandering tribe. Subsequently, Abraham settled 
at Hebron, and was designated, as he stood at the city 
gate, “a mighty prince.” 

Nor was Isaac at all unduly attached to a gipsying § 
life. We read of his residing at Gerar, the chief @ 
Philistine city. Here he certainly followed his father’s @ 
- example in choosing a house close to the king’s, for the 
’ Seripture narrative informs, us that Abimelech, long 
after Isaac had become his neighbour, lookmg one day 
from his window, saw him “sporting with Rebecca his 
wife.” Here also Isaac cultivated land, and was very 
we: PBR not only as a sheep-master, but also as @ 

er. | 


His son, Jacob, we also learn, on his return from 
Mesopotamia, erected a house, although in a locality 
where he did not long remain. 

These facts are clear evidences that the Hebrew 
fathers were not pilgrims by choice, but by necessity; 
and that necessity did not always compel them to adopt 
an unsettled life. In an earthly, as well as in a spiri- 
tual sense, even when they had no continuing city, 
- they still sought one to come. 

They practically found this city, so far as they and 
their immediate descendants were concerned, in t. 


Transplanted into the country of the Pharaohs, they 
The 


rapidly from a wandering to a fixed mode of life: 
powe influence of Joseph obtained for his 
brethren large tracts of land, allotted in the best and 


most productive part of the country. These granté 
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were in perpetuity; not a mere loan gained for a season 
by a royal favorite, and liable to be recalled in a mpo- 
ment of royal caprice. The narrative in the book of 
Genesis states these facts incontestably. The word 
rendered “possession’’ (“And Joseph gave them a 
possession,” Gen. xlvii. 11) must be regarded as equal 
in force to our term “freehold.”’ The land of Goshen 
was surrendered by Pharoah’s bounty, as the freehotd 
of the Hebrew people. They looked upon themselves 
as now changing their manner of life for a fixed, pey- 
manent occupancy of a definite locality. We know 
that they built themselves houses; for it was upon tlre 
door-posts and lintels of these houses that the paschal 
blood was afterwards sprinkled. | 

Now if such was their condition in t, if they 
had permanent dwellings in the most fertile spots, we 
are certain that their companionship with the most 
civilized people of the old world would influence them 
toa high degree. The Hebrew character was suscep- 
tible, highly flexible, pre-eminently capable of culture— 
is it not so still ?—and therefore to 
impressions derived from tian life. Wo d they 
be slow to avail themselves of the good opportunity 
they now had for cultivating agricultural pursuits ? 

Were this irksome to them—as to a wandering tribe 
it might be supposed to be—it was less so in t 
than elsewhere. The transition from the shepherd's 
contemplative life to the husbandman’s toil, could 
scarcely be difficult in a country where field labour 
demanded very slight exertion, and where little more 
was necessary in order to produce a harvest than just 
to scatter the seed. Even, now-a-days, the Bedoum 
Arabs, abandoning their native character, have been 
known to pursue agriculture in Egypt. 

But we not only believe it probable that the Hebrews: 
undertook the labours of agriculture ; we 
tion to prove that they did so. How is the Hebrew 
nation addressed in t. xi. 10?—“For the land 
c 2 
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whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land 
of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sow- 
edst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs.’’ Here—while pointing out the 
difference between Egypt and Canaan, that im the 
former their own labour was needed to irngate the 
soil, and that in the latter the ground would receive 
fertilizing showers of rain—the force of the pas 
implies that the Hebrews had devoted themselves to 
agriculture while inhabiting the fruitful banks of the 
Nile and its canals. 

What meant these murmurings in the wilderness ? 
“We remember the fish which we did eat in Egypt 
freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlick,”’ Num. xi. 5. Doubt 
less that they had fully shared with the Egyptians the 
advantages which the Nile afforded. What kind of 
yeople are they who angrily ask Moses, “ Wherefore 
me ye made us come out of Egypt, to bring us unto 
this evil place? It is no place of seed, or of figs, or 
vines, or of pomegranate.” Why, they speak as if 
they were farmers, vine-dressers, orchard-keepers. 

We may also expect to find these strangers in the 
land of the Pyramids becoming skilled not merely im 
the details of husbandry, but also in the various arts 
which distinguished the country of their adoption. 
We shall be prepared for the accounts, in the Penta- 
teuch, of great skill attained by these desert wanderers 
in various branches of the arts’; for example, they 
vossess the finest Egyptian stuffs; they have various 

ind of skins, artificially prepared; they know how te 
cast metals, how to work them with hammers; they 
can polish and engrave precious stones, &c. 

They really must have learned many things of theit 
Egyptian masters, besides the curious accomplishment 
of making bricks without straw. — 

_ These statements of their skill are confirmed by the 
independent and indirect testimony of the prophet 
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Amos, when he informs us that they made images of 
their gods, and tabernacles for them in the wilderness. 
To these views of the condition and pursuits of 
the Israelites in Egypt, an objection has been made 
which is easily met and put aside. The text Gen. 
xlvi. 34, (“That ye shall 
hath been about cattle from our youth even until now, 
both we and also our fathers: that ye may dwell in the 
land of Goshen ; for every iegherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians.’’) has been thought to contravene 
our preceding assertions. It seems here as if they were 
to be kept in Goshen, in strict separation from the 
Egyptians, because the occupation of a shepherd was 
odious and abhorred. But this was not exactly the 
case. The Egyptians had no dislike to the feeding of 
flocks; a herdsman was no abomination to them on 
account of his pastoral employments; it was the noma- 
dic life itself, which most shepherds usually led, that 
they so thoroughly disliked. The nomadic life was 
regarded as inimical to their national policy. 

Be it remembered that the Egyptian state was 
founded on agriculture; that on this rested not only 
their laws and customs, but even their religion; that 
the wandering life necessitated views and habits dia- 
metrically contrary; that their nomadic neighbours 
were their natural enemies ;—and then mark the wis- 
dom which was anxious to separate the Egyptian nation 
from these external influences, and learn the true rea- 
son for the aversion to shepherds which the Egyptians 
manifested. 

There was no personal aversion. This is evident 
from Joseph’s history. His master makes, him his 
steward; Pharaoh exalts him to vice-royalty; and he 
is allowed to contract a marriage with an Egyptian lady 
of rank, At the Exodus many Egyptians joined the 
Israelites (Exod. xii. 88; Num. xi. 4); which proves 
that any prevalent animosity had been merely a poli- 
tical feeling, engendered by state policy. 
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In the ‘wilderness the Israelites were again wander- 
ers. But it was by necessity. And it was for punishment, 
as Hosea notices (xii. 10) when he represents God as 
threatening that He will yet make his rebellious people 
to dwell in tabernacles. The institution of the Feast 
of Tabernacles points to their wandering life in the 
deserts of Arabia as a peculiar, and not a permanent 
characteristic of their history. The memory of it was 
to be preserved by annual solemnities. 

Have we not now sufficiently disposed of the charge 
that the Hebrews were a rude, nomadic people? Are 
we not assured that they were precisely the reverse; 
that they did not wander when they could stay at 
home; and that when they did stay at home, they pro- 
gressed in the most refined arts ? 

The three objections which we stated in the begin- 
ning of this paper must therefore fall to the ground. 

If they were not rude wanderers there is nothing 
strange in their possession of gold and silver, and valua- 


“ble garments. These are naturally found amongst 


them; and their mode of obtaining them is explained 
by Exodus xii. 35, 36. 

The peculiar and minute legislation of the Mosaie 
age stands out to view as in keeping with the habits 
and pursuits of the Hebrew people. Although still 


_ Tich in flocks and herds, they were habituated to 


an agricultural life, and thoroughly skilled in all 
its processes. The Mosaic laws therefore are not 
May it not xpected, 

May it not also most reasonably be e that if 
Writing were an accomplishment tem in vogue, as Wwe 
are assured it was, these Hebrew immigrants would 
soon acquire it? We eannot prove their previous 
* agence of the art, but assuming it for the sake of 
the argument, no reason can be alleged why they should 
not have learned it of their polished neighbours. Moses, 
who was learned in all the wisdom of the tans, 
must have known how to write; and this is i quite 
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enough to disprove any arguments against the literary 
honesty of the Pentateuch which are drawn from 


the traces it contains of the knowledge and use of 
Writing. 
| M. W. 


THE OLD DUTCH CLOCK’S MISTAKE. 


Tue old Dutch clock stood in a quiet nook on the 
stairs. Its round, cheerful, bright-looking face, and 
its pleasant, although rather monotonous tick, tick, 
tick, had long endeared it to its simple-minded owners. 
A very useful creature was that old Dutch clock. It 
got Michael off in good time to his work every morn- 
ing; saw that the children went punctually to school ; 
directed Martha in the orderly discharge of her few 
but important duties; and was a nice companion to 
the old grandmother, when she had—as she often had— 
a sleepless night. 

Year after year rolled on, and the old Dutch clock 
pursued the even tenour of his way, and lifted his 
warning and cheering voice with all but unvaried regu- 
larity. But one winter he got a little out of sorts. 
The fact was, he got tired of his work. Not that he 
was idle, and would not work; not that he was feeble, 
and could not work; but he was discontented, and 
thought that it was of no use to work. Perhaps the 
dull winter—for the weather was unusually cold and 
gloomy that winter—chilled and dep him; or, 
perhaps, some part of the machinery within was out 
of order (both clocks and people are occasionally 
subject to this internal disarran nt) but certain 


geme 
it is, that one memorable night the old Dutch clock 
gave up his occupation! 

Now I do not mind giving you the details of this 
strange and unfortunate occurrence; because I am 
pretty sure that my old friend, the Dutch clock, will 
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not hear of it again from you; and also because—like 
all wise writers—I hope to accomplish a good purpose 
by so doing. 

Well then, on a certain memorable night—I remem- 
ber the exact evening, because Michael’s eldest son was 
at home; poor fellow! he had been at home many 
weeks out of employment, and had received a letter 
that evening, the nature of whose contents you will 
learn hereafter—on a certain memorable night, the old 
Dutch clock was in a very desponding and meditative 
mood. There was a slowness and half-heartedness m 

| the very movement of his pendulum, which foreboded 
. no fk ; and if you could have heard his cogitations 
and conclusions, you would allow that they are fairly 

| described in the following words:— 
f “T am quite tired of my existence! Of what use 
4 am I im the world? Everybody knows, without my 
ding-donging it in their ears, that time passes quickly 
away ; and the bright and beautiful sun—ah! if I could 
a enlighten and gladden the world as he does, I might 
| be worth something—is a far truer indicator of its 
PY march than lam. Hardly anyone looks at, or listens 


| 


to me, and when they do, it is generally to grumble 
| and find fault. This is how they talk a 

| | . “* Oh dear | there’s that tiresome clock striking! 
a I’m sure it can’t be so late as he says it is. I wish 
4 would go a little slower.’ | 


“* Why can’t he move a little faster ? he doesn’t care 

a bit what a hurry I’m in; it’s nothing to him.’ 

ho How loud that clock does tick ; he quite disturbs 

“a “And even if in the day-time I am now and then 
is honoured with a hasty glance or a hasty word from 
a some passer-by, there’s nobody wants me, or thinks 
i about me, all the long, dreary, soli night. Fast 
| asleep in their beds, enjoying their pleasant dreams, 
- * impossible that I can in any way benefit them: 
‘hat s# the good of keeping on this perpetual tick, 
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tick, hour after hour, when there isn’t a creature to 
hear it? I might as well be asleep myself. I am 
wasting my time and my talents here; there are no 
opportunities of usefulness; no one to whom my life 
and my labour are of any use. I may as well give 
up at once; it would be folly to keep on any longer!” 

With this mournful exclamation, the poor old clock 
closed the page of his sad experience, and came to a 
full stop! During the rest of the mght—the aged 
grandmother fortunately was asleep, and did not miss 
it—his voice was hushed and silent. How he felt, I 
shall not stop to tell you ;—indeed I hardly know that 
I could—because 1 want to turn your attention now 
to the other inmates of that lowly dwelling. | 

The morning dawned; and Martha fancied, by the 
degree of light which stole into the room, that 1t must 
be nearly six. She lay waiting to hear the clock stnke, 
for she was so cosy and comfortable that she was not 
willing to move too early ; but as six was never obligi 
enough to strike, she at length jumped out of 
dressed herself, and ran down to look at the clock. J 
think she ought to have gone before; but that is no 
business of mine. She found, to her amazement, that 
the hands pointed half-past one! The clock, it was 
plain, had stopped! It was of no use to grumble, for 
that would not remedy the defect; it was of no use to 
think of running into a neighbour’s to inquire the 
time, for neighbours there were none within half-a-mile ; 
and it was of no use to return and look at Michael’s 
old turnip watch, for that was lying at the watchmaker’s 
to be mended. | 

Well, Martha lighted the fire, put on the kettle, and 
then roused the rest of her family. Each marvelled 
at the unwonted failure of the clock, and each assured 
the other—-beguiled by the unusual darkness of the 
day—that it was tolerably early. I. do not know 
whether the sun had become acquainted with the old 
clock’s envious remark respecting himself, and had 
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resolved, by concealing his rays a little for once, to 
teach his far-off friend the value of his own position, 
however humble it might be, compared with that of 
others; but certainly it was very much darker for that 
time of morning than it had been for many weeks, nay 
months before. 

And thus they were all deceived, and lost an hour 
in their reckoning. 

Well, and what of that? Why, not much to you, 
om a dear reader, who think but little of having an 

our less or an hour more to spend; but I assure you 
it was of some importance to them. In the first place, 
Michael was late at his workshop, and his master, who 
had a pressing job in hand just then, was very angry, 
and would not believe a word of his excuse m ai not 
knowing the time; then the children were scolded, and 
forfeited their tickets for early attendance at school; 
and, worse than all, John—poor John!—lost a most 
romising situation. That letter I mentioned when 1 

gan, was a recommendation for him to take to & 
gentleman in a neighbouring town, who was in want 
of an assistant; but although he hurried off as fast as 
he could, he was too late for the train—the railway 
would not stop because the clock did—and by the 
time he could reach the town and the gentleman, the 
situation was filled up that morning by some earlier 
and more successful candidate. Poor, poor lad! he 
was sadly disappointed and downhearted. 

Here was a cluster of misfortunes! caused by the 
old Dutch clock’s neglect of his duty. 

$3 Ah, it is all very well in a story,’ interrupts some 
captious reader, “to arrange events in this way, just 
to suit your 


real life.” purpose, but things do not happen so im 


Do not they, dear reader? I am very glad that 
ag experience has been so much happier than mine ; 


wor 
od . have met with many similar instances in my life- 
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However, I cannot stay to discuss the point with 
ou now, because, as I am the old Dutch clock’s 
biographer, I must hasten to finish my records of his 


As Michael and his family sat by the fireside that 
evening, commenting upon the scenes of the past day, 
the door stood open for some time, and the old Dutch 
clock had thus an opportunity of hearing the sad con- 
sequences of his foolish determination. What a mis- 
take he had made that morning! He had supposed 
that he was of no use in the world; that there was 
nothing good or great for him to accomplish in that 
dusky out-of-the way corner; and yet how he had been 
missed ; how badly they had all got on without him! 
If he had had any idea that he was really wanted— 
that his feeble efforts at all contributed to their com- 
fort and happiness, he would never have stopped—not 
he. And now that he had discovered his mistake, and 
saw clearly that he had his own work to do, and that 
nobody e not even the great sun—could do his 
work, he humbly resolved to persevere in it for the 
future. 

And.if you want, gentle reader, to know whether he 
kept his resolve, you have only to pay a visit to Mi- 
chael’s cottage, and there you may see the old Dutch 
clock, with his bright, pleasant-looking face, ticking 
away most contentedly in his quiet nook on the stairs. 

But I told you I had a motive for age be simple 
and circumstantial account before you. e truth 1s, 
I want it to teach you a lesson that may do you good. 
It is possible that you have been sighing—as reflective 
and low-spirited young people do sometimes—over the 
circumscribed and oninfinential position in which you 


are placed. You fancy that you are scarcely of any use 
to those around you; that there is nothing for you to 
do where you are; that you are not in your right 
sphere, and are living to but little purpose. Now just 
profit by the old Dutch clock’s mistake: remember 
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resolved, by concealing his rays 4 little for once, to 
teach his far-off friend the value of his own position, 
however humble it might be, compared with that of 
others; but certainly it was very much darker for that 
time of morning than it had been for many weeks, nay 
months before. 
And thus they were all deceived, and lost an hour 
in their reckoning. 
Well, and what of that? Why, not much to you, 
pores dear reader, who think but little of having an 
our less or an hour more to spend; but 1 assure you 
it was of some importance to them. In the first place, 
Michael was late at his workshop, and his master, who 
had a pressing job in hand just then, was very angry, 
and would not believe a word of his excuse 2 ee not 
knowing the time; then the children were scolded, and 
forfeited their tickets for early attendance at school; 
and, worse than all, John—poor John!—lost a most 
romising situation. That letter I mentioned when I 
gan, was a recommendation for him to take to & 
gentleman in a neighbouring town, who was in want 


of an assistant; but although he hurried off as fast as 
heould, he was too late for the train—the railway 


would not stop because the clock did—and by the 
time he could reach the town and the gentleman, the 
situation was filled up that morning by some earlier 
and more successful candidate. Poor, “poor lad! he 


' was sadly disappointed and downhearted. 


Here was a cluster of misfortunes! caused by the 
old Dutch clock’s neglect of his duty. 


‘Ah, it is all very well in a story,’ interrupts some 


captious reader, “to arrange events in this way, just 
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Do not they, dear reader? I am very glad that 
your experience has been so much happier than mine; 
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However, I cannot stay to discuss the point with 

ou now, because, as 1 am the old Dutch clock’s 
linseahean I must hasten to finish my records of his 
history. 

As Michael and his family sat by the fireside that 
evening, commenting upon the scenes of the past day, 
the door stood open for some time, and the old Dutch 
clock had thus an opportunity of hearing the sad con- 
sequences of his foolish determination. What a mis- 
take he had made that morning! He had supposed 
that he was of no use in the world; that there was 
nothing good or great for him to accomplish in that 
dusky out-of-the way corner; and yet heirs had been 
missed ; how badly they had all got on without him! 
If he had had any idea that he was really wanted— 
that his feeble efforts at all contributed to their com- 
fort and happiness, he would never have stopped—not 
he. And now that he had discovered his mistake, and 
saw clearly that he had his own work to do, and that 
nobody else—not even the great sun—could do his 
work, he humbly resolved to persevere in it for the 
future. 

And if you want, gentle reader, to know whether he 
kept his resolve, you have only to pay a visit to Mi- 
chael’s cottage, and there you may see the old Dutch 
clock, with his bright, pleasant-looking face, ticking 
away most contentedly in his quiet nook on the stairs. 

But I told you I had a motive for laying this simple 
and circumstantial account before you. The truth 1s, 
I want it to teach you a lesson that may do you good. 
It is possible that you have been sighing—as reflective 
and low-spirited young people do sometimes—over the 
circumscribed and uninfluential position in which you 
are placed. You fancy that you are scarcely of any use 
to those around you; that there is nothing for you to 
do where you are; that you are not in your right 
sphere, watt are living to but little purpose. Now just 


profit by the old Dutch clock’s mistake: remember 
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your place is marked out for you, and your work is 
assigned you, by the great Master who rules over all} 
and it is your duty and privilege not only to believe 
that He knows just what you are fitted for, but also 
that He has some wise and good purpose to accomplish 
by your instrumentality. You may not be able to dis- 
cern it—the old Dutch clock could not see what use 
there was in his monotonous and apparently unobserved 
ticking—but it exists nevertheless; and this thought 
ought to sustain and cheer you. 
Go on then with courage and perseverance. No one 
who lives with an earnest desire to serve God and 
benefit his fellow-creatures, lives in vain. It is impos- 
sible. Do your appointed work—poor and uninterest- 
ing though it may seem to you—steadily, heartily, 
cheerfully. Do it as unto the Lord and not unto men; 
and then whether God keeps you in your present 
sphere, or whether He removes you to a higher and 
a more extensive range of usefulness, his blessing will 

rest upon you; his glory will be augmented by you; 
and his voice will sound sweetly in your ear, saying, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant!” 


ELMA. 


we 


VINCENT PRIESSNIT4Z, 
i Or, The Cow Boy of Grafenberg. 


_ give insertion to this interesting narrative, simply to present our 
— ar the example of a man of upright character, untiring benevo- 

e, much self-denial, and great originality and force of intellect. AS® 
good son, a careful observer of nature, and a persevering man, we commend 


him to the imitation of our yout) 
, youthful friends. Of the medical system he 
introduced, and practised, we say nothing. —Ep. | 


~ pai 


FREIWALDAU is a clean, cheerful little town in 
—— Silesia, lying at the foot of the Giants’ 
ountains, and enclosed by the two rivulets, the Bials 
and Scharitz. From this town migrated several of its 
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burghers about the middle of the last century, and set- 
tled down on the Griafenburg, one of the hills in the 
neighbourhood. Among the settlers was the father of 
Priessnitz, who became bailiff of the little township 
that shortly after sprung up, and who was greatly 
esteemed by his scien as a prudent, honest man, 
and as an excellent farmer. 

His sixth child, the subject of the present notice, was 
born to him on the 4th of October, 1799. His wife, the 
daughter of a blacksmith, is described as having been 
an industrious, painstaking, orderly, and pious woman. 
She required all her children and household to be up and 
ready for work by four in the morning, a habit which 
her son followed throughout his life. When his mother 
was no more, Priessnitz often got out of bed with the feel- 
ing that she had called him. In the school of Freiwal- 
dau he learned to read, write and cypher a little ; but he 
was recalled from school in his sixth year, in conse- 
quence of the death of his eldest brother, on whom the 
care of the farm devolved. In after years he learned 
to read, and made himself perfeet in arithmetic by his 
own exertions, but took no pleasure in writing. 

The grief of the father for his son was so intense 
that it shortly brought on blindness, and to Vincent's 
mother was left the whole care and superintendence of 
the little farm. At a very early age, then, Priessnitz 
was called upon to assist his parents, and it was seldom 
he could go to school. What he lacked in regular tui- 
tion was, to some extent, compensated for by an ex- 
tremely active and observing mind. No fact was lost 
upon him, and no discovery was made which was not 
subsequently turned to good account. 

The cow-boy, Ferguson, lying upon his back in the 
fields in a dark night, and studying the configuration of 
the heavens by means of strung beads, has often been 
quoted as an instance of precocious thirst for know- 
ledge ; but upon the whole we consider the attempts of 
the cow-boy, Preissnitz, to extract from Nature some 
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of her d secrets, while tending his father’s cattle 


in the fields or among the woods of the Grifenberg, a 
far er instance of natural genius seeking its way 
to the wells of science unassisted. He observed the 
habits of the animals under his care, and of the wild 
creatures that crossed his path. He noted in his mind 
the effects of the seasons and the weather on himself, 
on plants and on animals. 

‘hen he had a leisure hour, and this was but sel- 
dom, his delight was not in village sports, but in 
rambling in woods and forests, in green vallies, and by 


clear rills and fountains, watching every change of 


growth and form of being, and registering every secret 
which a keen sense can penetrate, through the gauze 
that curtains nature from the intelligent. He Tre 
of the fountain and found his spirits quickened; he 
laved his limbs in the fountain and found his frame 
invigorated; he sat by the fountain and saw the 
wounded stag descend to drink, and afterwards to bathe 
its bleeding flanks. Day after day came the stag to 
the fountain, and day after day the boy was there 
waiting and watching. The stag speedily got well, 
and in the mind of the boy was engendered the idea of 
the curative powers of cold water, which, subsequently 
made his name famous. 

8 first hint was not lost upon the young peasant. 
He subsequently observed animals and 
cattle apply to water when bruised or wounded. Step 
by _ ‘he made the induction. He tried the remedy 
upon himself with satisfaction. He tried it upon his 
neighbours with success, so that ere he was fifteen he 
was consulted by the wounded and bruised in his 
district, by those who had sprains and those who had 


dislocations, seldom failing in affording relief and effect- 

ing a cure. 
Meanwhile he was active in ministering to the wel- 
of his parents, and never had parents a more 


devoted son. On him devolved all the masculine duties 
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of the farm. It was he who sowed the fields and car- 
ried the grain to the market or the mill. It was he 
who sledged firewood from the forest in winter, risking 
many accidents ; and who performed a variety of labo- 
rious offices ungrudgingly, finding his reward in a sense 
of the performance of duty. 

He had one day loaded a cart with barley to sow in 
an adjacent field. The horse drawing it was restive 
and uncontrollable, and young Priessnitz held on by 
the bridle in vain. The animal kicked him, knocking 
out several of his front teeth, and made off dragging 
the cart over his body. He was picked up insensible 
and laid upon his bed. He woke to consciousness to 
hear the village doctor pronounce it as his opinion that 
recovery was impossible, or if by chance his life was 
saved, that he would live a useless cripple. 

To his sensitive nature this announcement was ter- 
nble. To think that he could never more be of service 
to his blind father and poor mother was a thought hard 
to bear. The herb poultices ordered by the doctor 
gave him no relief; indeed they heightened his anguish, 
and he tore them off. 

He now remembered what he had once heard his 
father tell, one winter’s night, while he as a keen 
listener sat in a dark nook, of a certain miller, a local 
doctor. In Freiwaldau one man was famous for curing 
cattle, another for mending broken bones, and the 
miller was famous for setting dislocated ribs. Preiss- 
nitz remembered his peculiar method, tried the experi- 
ment, and succeeded so far. He then, mindful of past 
experience of cold water, swathed himself in wet ban- 
dages, and for the first time since his accident had 
both ease and sleep. By frequently changing the wet 
bandages he was able, in the course of a few days, to 
look after his business, and by following his own treat- 
ment for a twelvemonth he perfectly recovered. 

Whatever previous faith he had in the effi of 
cold water was now confirmed and never to be en, 
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—he felt that he had fulfilled the behest—Physician, 
heal thyself!—and his fame travelled beyond the boun- 
daries of his native district, and at the early age of 
nineteen he was often called to attend upon patients m 
Bohemia and Moravia. At this time he chiefly used 
a sponge in manipulating, and by the country people, 
who could not understand the simple remedy, was 
regarded in the light of a wizard. 

As long as his practice was confined to his poor 
neighbours, he was lauded as a wonderful and benevo- 
lent man; but when strangers came to visit his poor 
abode, the prophet ceased to have honour in his own 
country. Came one to Grifenberg inquiring for the 
house of the water-doctor, he would be told—* Ah, 
don’t go to that man, he is a fool!’ Envy and bad 
feeling were not confined to the poor ; the physicians of 
Freiwaldau joined the ery against him and, with the 
aid of the civil authorities, threw every obstacle in his 
path. Many whom he had healed were brought before 
the magistrates and questioned, so as, if possible, to 
establish a case against him. 

Among others a wy blunt miller was examined, 
who it was known had been under previous medical 
treatment. When asked whether he had not derived 
a a the apothecary and physician, he replied— 

rey 0, against the wicked prophet, 
le again t the pulpit warned the peo- 
this new superstition. The priest of 
in Silesia, publicly threatened to hum 
ani from that hour chronic complaint, 
friend w persecutor became his warmest 


ln spite of calumniation, the fame of the youthful 
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physician rapidly spread, and evermore the number of 
visitors to Grifenberg was on the increase. The old 
wooden house in, which he and his parents dwelt was 
found inconvenient to receive patients, and was pulled 
down to be replaced by one of stone. © Priessnitz 
carried the stone and sand and other materials neces- 
sary for the structure, and when he had opportunity 
worked with his own hands, It was a monument of filial 
affection. His mother was the thrifty, mdustrious house- 
keeper, who kept all in order; and her he was destined 
shortly to lose. The poor woman was crushed by an 
infuriated bull, and died in a day or two after the 
accident. He was now in his twenty-sixth year, left in 
charge of an establishment and to care for a blind father. 
His sorrow for his mother was great, but consolation 
and aid were soon to illumine his lonely dwelling, 
Sophia Schultzen saw in Vincent Priessnitz an up- 
right, honourable and amiable man, and became his 
wife in February, 1828. In her he founda true help- 
mate. She cheered his labours, and supported his 
heart when the foul breath of calumny threatened to 
fever it. 

Envy was still abroad, He was accused by the 
faculty, in 1829, as a medical blunderer, because he 
busied himself in the cure of diseases contrary to the 
letter of the law and without a diploma. The magis- 
trate of Freiwaldau sentenced him, in consequence, to 
an arrest of several days, on short provisions, THis 
appeal against this sentence led to the settlement of 
the legal question, and as his character was well-known 
in high quarters, his establishment was licensed in LS31, 

Renewed complaints from other quarters were still 


,made to the government, and the Austrian Chancery 

felt itself compelled to issue & commission to inquire 

into all that was going on at Grifenberg, At the head 

of this commission was Freiherr Vou Turkheim, a 

councillor of state and a physician—a man well versed 

in science, upright as a magistrate, and unbiassed in 
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his profession—a man In every way well qualified to 
oa, ie and judge. The commission prosecuted its 
Inquiries and was unanimous in the report it made to 
rovernment, 

: The report of the commission led to the order that 
the establishment at Grifenberg should be continued 
under the direction of Priessnitz. The constant influx 
of visitors required the erection of more buildings, and 
around the site of the old wooden house stands now a 
little town of substantial stone houses. From every 
continent, and every clime and nation, came the halt, 
the lame and the infirm, to seek health at the fountains 
of Griatenberg, 

Priessnitz was constantly occupied. His ear was 
open to all who a Bae to him, without respect of per- 
sons. He listened with astonishing patience to the 
lengthy and often contradictory tale of their ailments, 
and pronounced on their case with a rapidity and 
decision that took many quite by surprise, and led some 
to regard him as a clairvoyant. 

From all quarters presents came from patients to 
testify their gratitude. Medals, busts, pictures and 
humbler offerings bore witness to the good physician 
on the part of the donors. On the road between 
Freinwaldau and Grafenberg, a pyramidal] block of 
granite was erected with the inscription, “Aw gente 
de l'eau froide.’ But these honours and praises did 
not at ali affect the simple-hearted man. He was still 
the same inquiring, beneficent spirit, ready to extend 
his aid to the very humblest, without ‘thought. of 
recompense, 

Priessnitz was simple in his habits as in his whole 
being. He rose early, and was immediately ready far 
business. He was a man of action. What could be 
done immediately, was done immediately. He never 
did things by halves. All his letters requiring answers 
were answered within four-and-twenty hours, whatever 


their number. He detested triflers, gossips, and scolds. 
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If he had a lady-scold as a patient, he was wont to 
prescribe so many glasses of cold water to cool down 
the unruly member ! 

He has been accused of greediness and a love of 
money ; but his biographer asserts of him quite the 
reverse. He declares that he never asked for a fee. 
“ He took what was given him, and many, very many 
gave him nothing.” His w ants were few, and what 
money he saved was for his family. 

In 1851 Priessnitz felt and announced that he was 
drawing towards his end. In his last illness he pre- 
scribed for himself after his own system. “ Thank 
God,” he said, “ there is still cold water.”’ He died 
gently, in the presence of his family, on the 28th of 
November, 1851. 

We must not omit to add to this sketch of the 
hte and character of Priessnitz, the testimony of his 
biographer, that never was there a better husband and 
father, and that his happiest hours were spent in the 
company of his wife and seven children. 

V. J. 


OUR FLOWERS. 


WITHIN our simple dwelling 
Three lovely flowerets bloom ; 

Their gladsome presence chaseth 
All thoughts of grief and gloom. 

Their beaming smiles—their voices, 
So full of joy and mirth— 

Their winning ways—are dearer 
To ug than aught on earth. 


Our fair and graceful LIy, 
The eldest of the three, 
Wears on her brow the impress 
Of peace and purity, 
D2 
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Clear as the sparkling streamlet, 
And open as the day ;— 

She leads her little sisters, 
In Wisdom’s pleasant way. 


Glowing with health and beauty, 
Next comes our happy Ross, 
Unfolding to the sunshine, 
Each day she lovelier grows ; 
Her ringing laugh, like music, 
Falls richly on our ears ; 
Her warm and loving accents 
Our spirit often cheers. 


A shy, sweet little creature, 
Guileless in all her ways, 

Our meek-eyed VIOLET dreams not 
How oft she winneth praise. 

When strangers gaze upon her, 
Close to our side she clings, 

Unconscious of the fragrance 
Which all around she flings. 


We have another floweret, 
Our darling little May, 

Who came in early spring-time, 
And faded in a day ;— 

Our youngest-born! transplanted 
To fairer realms above, 

Yet counted with our treasures, 
And sharing in our love. 


Four precious flowers we number ; 
One, safe from every ill, 

Dwells with the gentle Saviour, 
The rest are with us still. 

When life with its enjoyments 
ilas quickly passed away, 

May all, through faith in Jesus, 
Live with our little May! 
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WE are sometimes in the habit of a our 
surprise that the Jews, at the time of Christ, having 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy close at 
hand, should have failed to discover in the Man of 
Nazareth “ Him of whom the prophets wrote.” But 
when we ascertain the sense they were taught by their 
instructors to put upon this very chapter, our surprise 
will be diminished, although our sorrow may be in- 
creased, as we find the writings of “that prophet, who 
spoke more of Jesus Christ than the rest,’ obscured 
and marred in their utterances. 

On the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, it was found that the people had lost, to a 
great extent, their knowledge of the Rileom and that 
when the law was read in the synagogue, it was neces- 
sary not only to read the text, but also to give the 
sense; see Neh. viii. 8. These oral interpretations— 
so say learned theories—probably were committed to 
writing; and from them originated the Jewish Targums. 

The word “Targum”? signifies interpretation, and 
— to certain versions, or paraphrases of the Old 

estament in the Chaldee dialect. These may have 
taken their rise in the custom which, as we have men- 
tioned, was introduced by Ezra the Scribe; but we 
do not believe that Ezra gave such explanations of the 
Scripture as these contain. They rather show how 
truly it was said, “ Ye have made void the Word of 
God by your traditions.” 

We will lay before our readers one of these Tar- 
gums, that they may learn how it was that the Jews 
looked so eagerly for a temporal Messiah and a 
kingdom of this world. When they had been taught 
thus to understand ancient predictions, especially 
those which, as we believe, the most clearly foreshadow 
the sufferings and contempt of a despised Saviour, 
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was it any matter of wonder that they should hesitate 
to recognize in the Man of Sorrows that Messiah, 
whose coming, they believed, would restore again the 
kingdom unto Israel ? 

Our extract is from the Targum of Jonathan, who 
is represented as having lived a little before the birth 
of Christ. Mark this—a little before the birth of 
Christ! How important the influence his teaching 
would be likely to possess over those who were con- 
temporary with Jesus! Here then is Jonathan’s 
paraphrase, or interpretation, of the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah. Will you take your Bible, and compare 
verse with verse ? 

“1. Who hath believed these our tidings? and to 
whom is the strength of the powerful arm of the 
Lord revealed. 

“2. The Just One shall be great before Him, as 
branches which flourish, and as a tree which sends its 
roots near streams of waters; thus the holy nation 
shall be multiplied in the land which wants Him. His 
appearance shall not be a common appearance, nor his 
reverence as the reverence of a private person; but 
his beauty shall be the beauty of holiness, that every 
one who shall see Him may contemplate Him. 

“3. He shall indeed be disesteemed; but He shall 
obtain the glory of all kingdoms : they shall be weak and 
atilicted, as a man of pains, and exposed to infirmities. 
And when He has withdrawn the face of. his shekinah 
from us, we are despised and reputed as nothing. 

“4. Therefore He shall make intercession for our 
sins, and our transgressions shall be forgiven for his 
sake: we are looked upon as wounded, stricken from 
the presence of God, and afflicted. 

“9. And He shall build the house of the sanctuary, 
which was profaned because of our sins, and delivered 
up. because of our iniquities: and by his doctrine, 
- shall be multiplied upon us; and when we shall 

> obedient to his word, our sins shall be forgiven. 
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“6. We all are as sheep scattered, each one 
turned his own way; we have gone: and it hath been 
the good will of the Lord to forgive our sins for his 
sake. 

“7. He has prayed, He has been heard; and before 
He opened his mouth He was accepted. The strong 
af the people He shall deliver as a lamb for a sacrifice, 
and as a sheep that is silent before the shearer; and 
there shall be none who shall open his mouth in his 
presence, and speak a word, 

“8. From chastisements and revengings He shall 
gather our captivity ; and the wonderful things which 
shall be done for us in his days, who is able to recite ? 
For He shall take away the dominion of the nations 
from the land of Israel; the sins which my people 
have committed, even upon them shall they come. 

“9. And He shall deliver the wicked into hell, and 
the rich who obtain abundance by hurtful death : 
that those who practice iniquity may not remain, nor 
speak deceit in his presence. 

“10. It hath been the Lord’s pleasure to refine and 
cleanse the remnant of his people, that He might 
os their souls from sin. They shall see the king- 

om of their Messiah, and shall prolong their days. 

“11. He shall deliver their souls from the subjec- 
tion of the people; they shall see the revenging of 
their enemies, they shall be cloyed with the spoil of 
their kings. By his own wisdom He shall justify the 
just, that He may subject many to the law; and He 
shall intercede for their sins. 

“12. Therefore I will divide to Him the spoil of 
many people, and the riches of strong states; He 
shall divide the prey, because He hath given up his 
soul to death, and subjected transgressors to the ph 
and He shall interce a for many sins, and they shall 
be forgiven to transgressors for his sake.” 


C. J. F. 
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Tur last house before you come to the open heath 
is a grey, cheerless looking place in winter, though in 
summer it looks pleasant and gay, for it is nearly 
covered with china roses. 

There are a good many trees in the front garden, 
and some thick laurestinus shrubs. On one side of 
the porch is the kitchen casement ; on the other side 
the parlour windows; all through the summer, rose- 
buds drift in whenever these are open, and even as late 
as November, rosebuds tap against the glass, whenever 
the blustering gale comes round from the heath, as if 
appealing to the inmates to take them in and shelter 
them from the wind and the rain. 

The inmates are a mistress and a maid ; the former 
is a widow ; but her late husband saved money in his 
trade, and has left her a comfortable annuity; the 
latter is not very fair, nor very wise; but as her mis- 
tress says, her honesty makes up for want of wit, and 
she has a kind heart though it be a foolish one. 

_One dreary November afternoon, when the sky was 
piled up with cold, white clouds, and the gusty wind 
shook every pool in the gravel walk into ripples, the 
mistress came into the kitchen and sat at a table stoning 
raisins for a cake, while the maid kneaded dough for 
the said cake, in a pan on the window-seat. 

Suddenly a shadow darkened the window, and mis- 
tress and maid raising their eyes, saw a dark,determined- 
looking woman standing outside, offering matches for 
sale ; she held a tiny child about five years of age b 
the hand. The little creature peered with childish 
— into the kitchen, and she also pushed forward 
me bundle of matches ; but they were perfectly wet, 

so was the dimpled hand that held them, for rain 


Was streaming from every rtio 
n of her tattered 
garments. 
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“No, go away, we do’nt want any matches,” said 
the mistress; but the woman still stood before the win- 
dow with a forbidding, not to say menacing aspect. 

“ The woman’s boots and clothes are very good,” said 
Sally, the maid ; “ but it’s pitiful to see the poor child’s 
bare feet and rags ; she looks hungry too.’’ 

“Well, Sally, you may give her something to eat 
then,” said the mistress. 

Sally rose with alacrity, and rubbing the flour from 
her arms, ran hastily to a little pantry, from which she 
presently returned with a piece of cold pudding. She 
opened the casement, and held it out to the child, who 
took it with evident delight and began to eat it at once. 
Thenthe dripping pair moved away,and the mistress and 
maid thought no more of them, but went on with 
their occupation, while the short da began to close in 
the sooner for the driving clouds and pouring rain, and 
the windows in the little stone house began to glow 
with the cheerful light of the fires. 

In the pauses of the wind and rain, Sally once 
thought she heard a light foot-fall, but she did not see 
any one in the garden, though if any one did come in 
then, and wander round the laurestinus bushes, and sit 
down in the little porch, that person must have seen 
all that went on that rainy a ht in the cheerful 
little parlour and kitchen ; a al seen the white- 
washed walls of the kitchen glowing with a more and 
more ruddy reflection from the flames ; must have seen 
the little door open in the face of the cuckoo clock, and 
the cuckoo start briskly out, and sing, and dart in 
again ; and must have seen Sally bustling about, cutting 
bread and butter, setting out tea-things, and putting 
on her clean apron ; then the person, by simply turning, 


could have seen the mistress’ in her afternoon gown and 
cap, sitting in her pretty parlour, the walls all covered 
with roses, and the carpet gay with bright flowers. 

It grew quite dark. Sally sat making a round of toast 
at the fire, and just as she turned the toast upon the 
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fork, a little child stole as silently as a shadow from the 
porch, and pressed her cheek against the glass, and 
wondered whether there was any more of that nice 
cold pudding in the cupboard, and looked at the lazy 
eat as she came and rubbed herself against Sally's 

wn. But presently the wind came round again, and 
dashed the rosebud so hard against the casement, that 
she was frightened; it seemed as if they rapped on 
purpose to let people know she was there ; and she 
crept back to the porch, and once more cowered down 
in its most sheltered corner. 

She was very wet, but she did not mind that # 
much as might have been expected; she did not mind 
being out in the dark either, for she was well ae 
customed to it, but she was very tired, they had 
walked so far that day ; and every minute she looked 
out into the garden and listened, and wondered why 
her mammy did not come, for she was alone. After 
they had left that house in the afternoon, they had 
walked far out on to the great heath, and had sat 
down, and then her mammy had said to her,—‘ Now, 
child, you may go back, do you hear ?’’ and she had 
nsen and said, “ Yes, mammy ; where am | to go back 
to.” “It do’nt much signify,’ her mammy had 
answered ; “ you may go back to that little house where 
they gave us the pudding, and I shall be sure to come 
soon, I’m a coming directly.” “And shall you be 
sure to find me, mammy ?” she had asked; and then 
her mammy was angry, and said, “Set off directly, when 
1 bid you ; I shall find you fast enough when I want 
you. 

So she had set off as fast as she could: but it was 8 
long way, and a long while before she reached the 

reh, and then she was so tired she thought she should 

ave ened if there had not been a little bench to sit 
down on, 

She called this woman her mammy, but she had 48 
teal mother a long way off, of whom this one had hired 
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her; because when they went out begging, her little ap- 
pealing face made people charitable. What wonder, since 
the real mother could so give her up, that the pretended 
ane should desert her if she no longer needed her. 

But she did not know her desolate condition. She 
only thought what a long, long time her mammy was 
in coming, and she crept out of the porch again, to see 
the mistress sitting at work, and stooping now and then 
to pat a dog that lay basking on the rug at her feet. 
What a soft rug it was! The beggar child wished she was 
a pet dog, that she might he there in the light and 
warmth; but once more the wind swung a branch or 
rosebud against the glass, and she withdrew to her 
comfortless shelter, longing for the time when her 
mammy was to fetch her. 

And then two more dreary hours passed over her 
head ; sometimes she cried a little, and sometimes she 
dozed, and woke up chilled and trembling ; sometimes 
she took courage, and. wandered about among the 
laurestinus: bushes, so fearful was she lest her mammy 
should miss her; then she went back again and cried, 
and was so tired, she did not know what she should do 
if she had to wait much longer; at last her little head 
sunk quietly down upon her knees, and the wind and 
the rain and the darkness were forgotten. 

She was sound asleep; but after a long time she 
dreamt that some one shook her and spoke to her, but 
she could not open her eyes, and then that little dog 
began to bark at her, and she was so frightened that 
she cried bitterly in her sleep. Some one (not her 
mammy) was lifting her up and carrying her away, 
and giving her something so hot and so nice to drink, 
that she was amazed, and could open her eyes and sit 
up; there was the cuckoo clock, and the little dog, he 
really was barking at her; but\the warm fire was 
shining on her, and Sally the maid was pulling off her 
wet clothes, and telling her not to be frightened and 
she should have some supper. 
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it 18, ma’‘am ; please 
with the little dear? ” anid ‘Sal 
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4 what am I to do now 
the night; make up 
| a little on three chairs ; and I must go up stairs nd 
look out some'clothes for her out of the bundle I. We 
: So the mistress went up stairs and then Sally made — 
Sching and Prepared a warm bath to refresh | 
_ aching limbs of little wanderer; and then 
she combed her prety hi, an carried her, already 
asleep, to the little bed on three chairs be 

The next morning, when the mistress came down im 

to the kitchen, she saw her baby-cuest sitting on alow — 

wooden stool, nursing the cat, and patting it with her — 

little open hand ; her dark hair was neatly brushed. and — 

her face was as clean as Sally's care could make it; 

her eyes watched with inquisitive interest the various 
preparations for a ble breakfast. Her features | 
erldcntly in shrewdnoes but she was 

in great awe both of mistress and maid, though 

new cached tire of admiring her 

asked some bread and milk, ma'am 

ly,” said the mistress, “ 

ite thing had good breakfast and all the 

time it ed ering; but 
considered to 

purpose, when Sally ‘came into the parlour to lay 
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came into.the kitchen for com- 
she saw Sally sitting before the fire, 
and the child on a chair beside her, with 
on a fork, 

toasting herself a. bit of bread for her tea,” 
» “leastways, if you mean to give her her 
tea, ma’am.”’ 
“ Certainly,” said the mistress, once more. “ Dear 
me, how cheerful it looks, does'nt it, Sally ;—a child 
seems always to make a place cheerful. You, I shall 
give her her tea, if she is good,” 

If to be quiet is to be good, never was a better 
child; and certainly never was a happier one. 
considered anything yet, ma'am?” asked 


Sal 

" no, 1 can't, Bally, just yet; it’s so wet, she 
must sleep here to-night,” replied the mistress, “ I'll 
Cink cf 


ut to-norrow the mistress still said, I'll think of 
it to-morrow; and so it came to pass that at the end 


of a month the child was still there. She had grown 
plump and rosy, though still extremely shy and quiet, 
which was in her favour; for mistress and maid finding 
80 little trouble, and such a constant source of amuse- 
ment and occupation, had gradually dropped all con- 


4 the cloth, and asked,—“ Am I to give the little dear 
some dinner, ma’am ?’’—she answered again,“ Certainly, 
i Me Sally, and I must consider what is to be done; I’ve 
BE: not been able to make up my mind.—How has she 
good as gold, ered. Sally, with 
og “ Been as as ” answ y, with a 
4 somewhat silly smile ; “ she saw me saree about, and 
pe: I gev her a duster, and she dusted too, then stood 
es on the stool and see me.making the pie, and never 
touched a thing. she’s a toward little thing.” 

e After dinner it began to rain, and then the wind 
fe got up, and the rosebuds rattled and knocked again at 
the casement. A little before tea-time the mistress 
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sideration as to what they were to do with her, and 3 
thought of nothing less than letting her go away at 3 
all 


She called herself little Rie, and said she came from & 
a big place; but that was all that questioning could § 
draw from her, excepting the repeated declaration that @ 
she did not want to go back to her mammy. _ 
How happy she was in the pretty kitchen, with § 
Sally, nursing the cat, listening to the tapping rose § 
buds, sitting on the little stool to eat her simple fare, 
going to the shop with Sally, and creeping softly into & 
the parlour to peep at the dog, or carry a message or’ & 
plate of biscuits to the mistress. She was very happy » 
indeed at first, but soon there began to mingle a great & 
deal of fear with her reverence for the mistress. She @ 
had been brought up with no habits of order, with § 
no schooling, and now she was to be taught and § 
trained; and every day, when she was sent mto the § 
parlour, with a nicely washed face and smooth hair, @ § 
say her lesson, and have a duster, she became more @ 
and more shy. 7 
“The poor child’s been used to such a roving life,” @ 
said Sally, “ that she don’t take as kindly as might be § 
oe She doesn’t learn as easy as other chik § 
“ And that’s the very reason why I’m so cular,” 
plied the mistress. “I Sally, you 
as if you wished her to be excused.” 
“I don't know as I do wish that,” said Sally, hum j 
bly, for she had a great idea of her mistress’s good § 
sense ; “but, ma’am, she’s such a little one, and you § 
see we often wants excusing ourselves.” | 
The inistress Was @ severe n; and though she § 
heartily loved little Rie, and did not mind what trouble 
she took with her, she could not bear that the child J 
should see any fondness in her manner, lest, as she § 
said, “she should take advantage.” What she had 


told her once she expected her to remember ; and, 


‘ 
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above all, she could not bear deception; for she was 
very upright herself, and expected others to be so too. 

But poor little Rie had been used to hard usage, and 
it was some time before she could be taught that she 
must speak the truth and confess her faults, whatever 
might the consequences. Deceit, once taught to a 
young child by fear, 1s not easily eradicated, and Sally 
thought nothing but kindness could do it; but then 
Sally had such a foolish way with her, and was all for 
kindness and making excuses for people, not sufficiently 
considermg what was just, and not being willing to 
condemn anybody without such a deal of consideration, 
that the mistress felt she could not take her opinion at 
all. 

“Please, ma’am, she will k out if she’s not 
afraid,’ Sally would say when little Rie had cried her- 
_ to sleep, after being punished for some childish 

eceit. 

“ Not afraid!’ the mistress would t. “How 
you talk, Sally; I punish her to make her afraid of 
doing anything else but out.” 

“ But, ma’am, consider her bringing up,” said Sally, 
“and don’t look for too much at first.”’ 

“Too much!” repeated the mistress; “don’t I give 
her everything, and haven’t I a right to look for obe- 
dience and truth in return ?”’ 

“ Surely,’’ said Sally, “ and I hope you'll have them, 
ma’arm.’’ 

“I hope so,” replied the mistress; but the very 
next day, little Rie got into trouble again, for she was 
told to hold out her pinafore while the mistress counted 
ra ype into it for a pudding ; the pinafore was not half 
full when the mistress was away, and then 
little Rie, left alone, looking at all the bright, rosy 
apples, lying in rows on the low shelf, found the tempta- 
tion too great for her, and bit one of them, which she 
hastily returned to its place. When the mistress came 
back and found the little culprit, with cheeks suffused 
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with crimson, and head hanging down, she easily die 3 
covered what had happened; and then, in spite of her § 
promises that she would be good, she was summarily % 
punished, and put to bed. | 
“ She is but a child,” said Sally. ‘ 
“She’s a naughty child,” said the mistress, “and J 
it is just she should be punished.” ; 
“ Yes, ma’am,” Sally ventured to say, “only some §& 
how if you're angry when you do it, won’t she think § 
you don’t love her.” 
“ Dear me, Sally, how foolish you are ; I don’t want § 
her to think I love her when she’s naughty, but only § 
when she’s good.” 
“ Oh, don’t you, ma’am ?”’ replied Sally, doubtfully. § 
“ Well, ma’am, no doubt but you know best.”’ =F 
“T must be just,” continued the mistress; “she § 
shall be indulged when she’s good, but I shall never § 
overlook it when she’s naughty.” ; 
The mistress was as good as her word ; and as little § 
Rie was often naughty in her childish way, it followed § 
that she was often punished ; till once seeing her deat § 
Sally crying, after the mistress had been more than 3% 
usually angry, she climbed up her knee, and made § 
many protestations that she would never be naughty any § 
more and make Sally cry. : 
Poor little Rie, she had her troubles; but she loved § 
Sally dearly; and perhaps, child as she was, she had & 
sometimes, when the rain was’ pouring down, and the 
wind howling outside, a dim reeption that she had @@ 
been saved from a dreary, toilsome and evil life, and & 
it was strangely better to sit with Sally in the cheerful 3 
hear rosebuds tapping, than to 
wh and down those ever-lengthening roads, cold Le 
hungry and neglected. 


But discipline, though it may be harsh, does not fail @ 
to produce a certain good result. Little Rie un ; 
very soon that she was never to be punished unless @ 
she was naughty ; that was, at lest, something learnt, § 
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as it had been by no means the experience of her in- 
fantine life. It was a great thing to know that she 
was never to be punished excepting when she had done 
wrong, and this, once learnt, se did wrong much sel- 
domer, and, as they hoped, had also learnt to speak 
the truth. 

And now she had been very good for a long time ; 
and, by consequence, she was very happy, and the time 
passed rapidly, till all the snow had melted away and 
the garden was full of crocusses and snowdrops; it 
seemed only a few days and they were over; and she 
could watch the rosebuds coming out; and then it 
seemed a very little time longer before Sally was con- 
stantly telling her to pick the rose-leaves up and throw 
them out, when they drifted in at the a 

At last, one day, one sorrowful day, the mistress 
came into the kitchen to make a raisin pudding, while 
she sent Sally and little Rie to the shop, and during 
their absence she twisted up some few raisins in a 
paper and laid-them on the dresser, intending to give 
them to the child when she came in. But Sally came 
in very late; and when she laid a rabbit and a plate 
of butter and papers of sugar, rice and tea-.on the 
table, and then proceeded to count out eggs and pro- 
duce apples and other good things, the mistress forgot 
the raisins, and pushed back her flour, raisins and all 
her apparatus, to make room for the groceries. Sally 
was not a good accountant, and she had scarcely made 
out the price of each article and produced the change, 
when some friends came to see the mistress, and she 
washed her hands and went into the parlour. 

When they were gone, she remembered her intended | 
present and came k into the kitchen; she moved — 
every land every dish, searched the dresser and 
leche on the floor, but the paper of raisins was not to 
be found—it was gone. 

“ Come here, little Rie,”’ she said, gravely ; “ did you 
see a paper of raisinson the table when you came home ?”’ 

E 
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_ Yes. ma’am,” said the child, whose two small hands } 
were tightly clasped behind her. | 


“ And do you know what has become of them ?” 


“ No, I don’t, I sure I don’t,” replied the child, and § 
her, delicate neck and face became suffused with crimson. § 
“(, my dear!” exclaimed Sally, “ if she'll speak the § 
truth, I know missis won't be so angry with her. Oh, § 


she will speak the truth | know.” 


“I did. I did.” cried the child, with an outbreak of § 


passionate tears. 

Sally upon this searched the floor and tables, and 
nothing could be more clear than that the raisins were 
not there. Alas! they could not doubt that she had 
eaten them, for she had been left alone in the kitchen 
for a few minutes, and Sally herself admitted that they 
could not have gone without hands. 

“ Now, if you will speak the truth,” said the mis 
tress, gravely, “and confess that you took those 
rasins,—’ 

did'nt,” repeated the child, now too much in 
passion to care what she said; “ I don’t want the nasty 
raisins, and | won’t have them.”’ 


“O, this will never do,” said the mistress ; “ Sally, 
I really must correct her.” 

“ Will she tell it all?” said Sally, once more stooping 
over the child, for she had flung herself on the floor 
and was sobbing and screaming. But no, little Rie 
would only struggle and fight her away, till at another 
bidding she went, with a sorrowful heart to fetch the 
rod, and when she came back she found the child in 
such a — that she ventured no remonstrance, 
though she stil] hurriedly looked about with the vague 
hope that she mght have spoken the truth after all. 

oor little Rie, she was very naughty. Sally was the 
more gneved, because lately she had always spoken the 
truth ; but now, when an hour after her punishment, 
the mistress came in again, and offered to forgive her 
on condition of her speaking the truth, she sullenly 
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walked into the corner, and sobbed and would not say 
a word. 

“Then, Sally, you must go these errands by your- 
self,’ said the mistress; “ I meant to have let hie 
with you, but now she must stay here by herself. Lit- 
tle Rie looked up as she went away, and saw that she 
was very stern and angry. O, how little either of them 
thought that they should never look one another in 
the face again ! 

Sally went away. It was a lovely afternoon, and the 
kitchen door leading into the back garden was open. 
Little Rie at first was very disconsolate, but soon the 
light spirits of childhood began to assert themselves, 
and she began to play, though very quietly and with 
an occasional sob, till at last, O eoeta mischance, she 
knocked down a cheese plate! It fell clattering upon the 
floor, and broke into fifty pieces; one moment she 
stood aghast; then her terrified fancy feigned a ste 
upon the stairs ; she darted through the open door ad 
rushed down the garden. Where should she go to 
escape the anger of the mistress, she scarcely knew ; 
but she came to the garden wicket, it led into a lane ; 
she opened it, shut it behind her, and with it shut the 
door upon home and hope ; shut the door upon all that 
had kept her from beggary and wretchedness, from a 
vagrant-life, from contact with everything that is evil 
a vicious, and from ignorance of everything that is 
FOr 

She ran away, and no one knew what became of her. 
There was a man who said, some time afterwards, that 
he had met her that night about sundown, wandering 
over the moor, but that he had asked her no questions, 
for he thought some of her friends must be near at 
hand. In the course of time many rumours got about 
respecting her, but nothing was ever known. Little 
a “was not;” she had vanished from her place like a 
dream. 

O, weary nights, when Sally was alone by the fire, 
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and thought of her pretty companion, and cried, and 


then started up and opened the door, to find for the § 
fiftieth time that it was only the tapping rosebud that 


she had heard against the casement. O, weary nights, 
when the mistress lamented over her, and forgave all 
her childish faults, and wondered to find how much she 
had loved her; and could not rest in the wind for 
thinking of her shelterless head, and could not rest m 
the rain for thinking of the night when first she took 
her in, and could not rest in her bed for dreamimg 
of a desolate child wandering up and down, with no 
one to take her by the hand, or lead her towards 
heaven. 

And yet the mistress did not reproach herself. She 
had done well to take the child; few would have done 
as much; and she had done well to punish her; it was 
just and right that she should suffer for her faulte, 

Hut weeks after, when poor Sally's slinple heart wae 
getting used to mies the child, the mistress cane inte 


the kitchen and took down littl covered jar full of 


varraway seeds, from a shelf over the dresser; she 
looked. it, and i mist seemed to rise and shut out the 
sunshine without and within, for there lay the 


of raisins in an inkstand: she knew it again, and knew 


that, in her hurry and confusion, she herself must have 
thrown itin. Yes, that little jar had been standing 
beside her. Then into it she must have pushed or 
dropped the raisins, and afterwards, with her own 
hand, she must have set the jar upon the shelf above, 
to be out of her way. 

Miserable, aching pain! How hard it was to have it 
so often in her heart, and by slow degrees to grow into 
the knowledge, that even a just punishment may be- 
Come unjust, unless it is administered in the spirit of 


love. But her’s had not bee 
been a just punishment.— 
Alas! she had not . 


ssed herself of any certain 
knowledge of the fault ; she, herself, had outraged that 
seuse of truth and justice which she had been at 80 
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much pains to implant; and now there was no means 
of making restitution. 

But let us not judge her; for in this world of un- 
certain knowledge and concealed motives, how few of 
us there are that are not equally in fault. It is not the 
effect of one particular act of injustice that should 
impress us with so much regret, as the habit of too 
great suddenness or harshness in judgmg. How difficult . 
it is for us to estimate the many ways in which we may 
be mistaken. When shall we learn to keep the know- 
ledge always present with us, that often kindness is 
our best uprightness, and our truest justice is mercy ? 

ORRIS, 


REDEEMING THE TIME, 


Kepnemine the time! This is a very short text 
but it is a very Important one ; and 1 want you to feel 
its force, and then to give to those around you a prac 
tical illustration of it. At the commencement of any 
fresh period of time it is an excellent plan to make 
good resolutions for the future, but it is better still to 
re them when they are made. I should like you to 
do both. And the resolve which I now earnestly desire 
that you should cherish, and by God’s help accomplish, 
is that you will redeem the time. 

Look at the past. How much time you have spent 
in idleness, frittered away in useless occupations, and 
consumed in sinful practices and amusements! Recal 
the hours, days, weeks, months, of which, if obliged to 
give an account, you would have to write “ wasted,” 

“unimproved,” “lost! What, at the best, is the 
result of all the years that lie behind you, ‘and are 
crouching after you to the judgment seat ? Ah, who 
can look back without feeling self-condemned ! 

But how can the time be redeemed ? Can you take 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” said the child, whose two small hands 
were tightly clasped behind her. 

“And do you know what has become of them ?” 

“ No, I don’t, I sure I don’t,” replied the child, and 
her delicate neck and face became suffused with crimson. 

“QO, my dear !”’ exclaimed Sally, “ if she’ll speak the 
truth, I know missis won’t be so angry with her. Oh, 
she will speak the truth I know.” 

“T did, I did,” cried the child, with an outbreak of 
passionate tears. 

Sally upon this searched the floor and tables, and 
nothing could be more clear than that the raisins were 
not there. Alas! they could not doubt that she had 
eaten them, for she had been left alone in the kitchen 
for a few minutes, and Sally herself admitted that they 
could not have gone without hands. 

“ Now, if you will speak the truth,” said the mis- 
tress, gravely, “and confess that you took those 
raisins,—”’ 

“T did’n t,”” repeated the child, now too much in a 
passion to care what she said; “ I don’t want the nasty 
raisins, and I won’t have them.”’ | 

“ Q, this will never do,”’ said the mistress ; “ ae 
I really must correct her.” 

“ Will she tell it all?”’ said Sally, once more 
over the child, for she had flung herself on the rey 
and was sobbing and screaming. But no, little Rie 
would only struggle and fight her away, till at another 
bidding she went, with a sorrowful heart to fetch the 
rod, and when she came back she found the child in 
such a sion, that she ventured no remonstrance, 
though sabe: still hurriedly looked about with the vague 
hope that she might have spoken the truth after all. 

oor little Rie, she was very naughty. Sally was the 
more grieved, because lately ike had. dion spoken the 
truth ; > but now, when an hour after her punishment, 
the mistress came in again, and offered to forgive her 
on condition of her speaking the truth, she sullenly 
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walked into the corner, and sobbed and would not say 
a word. 

“Then, ‘Sally, you must go these errands by your- 
self,’ said the mistress; “I meant to have let her 
with you, but now she must stay here by herself. Lit- 
tle Rie looked up as she went away, and saw that she 
was very stern and angry. QO, how little either of them 
thought that they should never look one another in 
the face again ! 

Sally went te It was a lovely afternoon, and the 
kitchen door leading into the back garden was open. 
Little Rie at first was very disconsolate, but soon the 
light spirits of childhood began to assert themselves, 
and she began to play, though very quietly and with 
an occasional sob, till at last, O woeful mischance, she 
knocked down a cheese plate! It fell clattering upon the 
floor, and broke into fifty pieces; one moment she 
stood aghast ; then her terrified fancy feigned a ste 
upon the stairs ; she darted through the open door an 
rushed down the garden. Where should she go to 
escape the anger of the mistress, she scarcely knew ; 
but she came to the garden wicket, it led into a lane; 
she opened it, shut it behind her, and with it shut the 
door upon home and hope ; shut the door upon all that 
had kept her from beggary and wretchedness, from a 
vagrant-life, from contact with everything that is evil 
and vicious, and from ignorance of everything that is 
good. 

She ran away, and no one knew what became of her. 
There was a man who said, some time afterwards, that 
he had met her that night about sundown, wandering 
over the moor, but that he had asked her no questions, 
for he thought some of her friends must be near at 
hand. In the course of time many rumours got about 
respecting her, but nothing was ever known. Little 
Pe “was not;” she had vanished from her place like a 

ream. 

O, weary nights, when Sally was alone by the fire, 
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and thought of her pretty companion, and cried, and 
then started up and opened the door, to find for the 
fiftieth time that it was only the tapping rosebud that 
she had heard against the casement. O, weary nights, 
when the mistress lamented over her, and forgave all 
her childish faults, and wondered to find how much she 
had loved her; and could not rest in the wind for 
thinking of her shelterless head, and could not rest in 
the rain for thinking of the night when first she took 
her in, and could not rest in her bed for dreaming 
of a desolate child wandering up and down, with no 
one to take her by the hand, or lead her towards 
heaven. | 
_ And yet the mistress did not reproach herself. She 
had done well to take the child; few would have done 
as much; and she had done well to punish her; it was 


Just and right that she should suffer for her faults. 


But weeks after, when 16] Sally’s simple heart was 
getting used to miss the child, the mistress came into 
the kitchen and took down a little covered jar full of 
carraway seeds, from a shelf over the dresser; she 
looked in, and a mist seemed to rise and shut out the 
sunshine without and within, for there lay the paper 
of raisins in an inkstand; she knew it again, and knew 
that, in her h and confusion, she herself must have 
thrown it in. Yes, that little jar had been standing 
beside her. Then into it she must have pushed or 
dropped the raisins, and afterwards, with her own 
hand, she must have set the jar upon the shelf above, 
to be out of her way. 

Miserable, aching pain! How hard it was to have it 
so often in her heart, and by slow degrees to grow into 
the knowledge, that even a just punishment may be- 
come unjust, unless it is administered in the spirit of 
love. But her’s had not been a just punishment.— 
Alas! she had not sed herself of any certain 


knowledge of the fault; she, herself, had outraged that 
sense of truth and justice which she had been at so 
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much pains to implant; and now there was no means 
of making restitution. 

But let us not judge her; for in this world of un- 
certain knowledge and concealed motives, how few of | 
us there are that are not equally in fault. It is not the. 
effect of one particular act of injustice that should 
impress us with so much regret, as the habit of too 
great suddenness or harshness in judgmg, How difficult 
it is for us to estimate the many ways in which we may — 
be mistaken. When shall we iearn to keep the know-’ 
ledge always present with us, that often kindness is 
our best uprightness, and our truest justice is mercy ? 

ORRIS. 


REDEEMING THE TIME. 


REDEEMING the time! This is a very short te 
but it is a very important one; and I want you to fi 
its force, and then to give to those around you a prac: 
tical illustration of it. At the commencement of any 
fresh period of time it is an excellent plan to make 

ood resolutions for the future, but it is still to 

them when they are made. I should like you to 

do both. And the resolve which I now earnestly desire 

that you should cherish, and by God’s help accomplish, 
is that you will redeem the time. 

Look at the past. How much time you have spent 
in idleness, frittered away in useless occupations, and 
consumed in sinful practices and amusements! Recal 
the hours, days, weeks, months, of which, if obliged to 
give an account, you would have to write “ wasted,” 
“unimproved,” “ lost!’ What, at the best, is the 
result of all the years that lie behind you, and are 
crouching after you to the judgment seat? Ah, who 
can look back without feeling self-condemned ! 

But how can the time be redeemed? Can you 'take 
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from its grave the hour that is gone? Can you sum- 
mon the moments that are past? In all else, you 
may put away to-day and recover to-morrow ; but time 
once parted with can never again be your's. 

Is there, then, no redemption for the indolence of 
childhood, for the extravagance of youth, for the self- 
indulgence of later years ? 

The guilt, the curse may be redeemed, but not the 
months and years, The blood of Christ can—do I say 
can—lI trust that, for many of you, dear young readers, 
I may say, has cleansed‘ from ‘all sin; and, therefore, 
from this sin, the sin of wasted and misspent time, 
But hope wasted and misspent time will never be re- 

ou, that you may use it over again and use 
it it rightfully. 


What, ne do we mean by “ redeeming the time”? 

Our time may be measured, not by its actual minutes, 
but by its results. Some men live to more purpose 
in ten than otherg do in twenty years. It is not age 
but advancement Which matures the Christian. And 
may not the time yet remaiming be so faithfully and 
diligently ianaeuall by you, that your quickened growth 
in grace, your rapid increase in all holy and Christian 
virtues, shall, as it were, make the future to redeem 
that which has travelled by. Not, mdeed, to atone— 
for atonement is only of Curist—but te bring back 
lost joys; to enrich you with meres which were 
long since offered to you; you nearer the 
mark for the prize of tie high ae of God in Christ 
Jesus, You cannot compensate for one single trifling 
moment that is past, but you can gain additional time 
in future by redeeming it on useless and unnecessary 
pursuits. You can alter those habits which have led 
to its misappropriation. 

Now do you really wish to redeem the time P Strive, 
in the first place, to realize tts value. The present life 
is the sowing season for that which is to come. Each 
moment as it goes drops its little seed into eternity, 
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and presently springs up; it may be a plant of bitter- 
ness and remorse, or a beautiful flower of never-ending 
joy. “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.’ Oh! could you carelessly fling away a moment, 
if, in its little mirror, you saw the image of eternity ? 
Then, make a careful arrangement of your time. 
Map out every day—not so rigidly as to be in bondage, 
not so loosely as to have no boundary line. Let each 
hour have its regular and appropriate occupation ; 
much time is often wasted for want of method in its 


use. 

Nor overlook. the importance of a well-disciplined 
state of mind. You are not idle, perhaps, but you do 
things carelessly, half-heartedly, and are thus twice 
the time you ought to be in getting through them. 
There is a listless feeling pervading all your engage- 
ments; your thoughts constantly wander, your atten- 
tion is perpetually distracted. Oh, what a sad hinderer 
is want of energy! 

But it may be said that this state is sometimes the 
result of absence of health, and undoubtedly it often 
is; but while we should always be ready to allow this 
excuse for others, we should be very suspicious of the 
plea for ourselves. and brace up the energies of 
your mind ; be earnest, be active ; whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do, do it with your might. : 

You must practise self-denial. It is pleasanter, per- 
haps, to sit by the fire-side and read an interesting 
book, than to turn to some dry but nece study, or 
walk out in the cold to visit a sick person; but “ duty 
first and pleasure afterwards’’ must be your motto. 
You must be willing to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ; to keep under your body, and 
bring it into subjection; to mortify the flesh, with the 
lusts thereof. Think of the ter progress you 
would have made in the ways of God; of the higher 
attainments you would have reached in Christian expe- 
rience during the past year, had you not yielded to so 
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much physical self-indulgence. Count the hours al- 
lotted to sleep. Are they not more than is needful, 
more, even, than is healthful? Could you not redeem 
some of them? The célebrated Dr. Doddndge men- 
tions, in his “ Family Expositor,” that to his habit of 
early rising the world is mdebted for nearly the whole 
of his works. A student, who had passed his examina- 
tion at the Divinity Hall, ealled upon the late 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, for the purpose 
of submitting his certificate, and of obtaimmg the 
doctor’s signature. The: young student was directed 
to call for it on the morrow. “At what time?” 
“ Any hour after six o’clock m the morning.” The 
student resolved to take the doctor at his word. The 
morning had scarcely dawned ere he bent his steps 
towards Melville Street, the place of his residence, and 
as soon as the clock had struck six he rang the bell 
and inquired if he could speak to Dr. Thomson. The 
servant directed him to enter, and, upon the door of 
the study bemg opened, the doctor was seen seated 
at his writing-desk; and on being applied to for the 
certificate, took it off the table and presented it to 
its owner. It had been previously exammed and 
sioned. Well,” said the student to himself, “this 
is a sermon to me on redeeming the time.” 

Then look, dear reader, at the time you spend in 
dress, in meals, in empty amusements, in light conver- 
sation ; might not some of these precious moments be 
easily redeemed and turned to better account? “A 
penny saved,” says the old proverb, “is a penny 
gained ;*’ and so every minute saved from self-gratifi- 
cation is a minute gamed for God’s glory. 

And dv you want motives that shall stimulate you 
to redeem the time? Think of eternity; of its near- 
ness. “The night cometh in which no man can 
work.” Think of the solemn account which you will 
have to give, at the judgment-seat, of the precious time 
which has been committed to your charge. A native 
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evangelist in China often a this question to himself, 
_—“ What shall I say to Jesus when I see Him as He 
is, if I waste his time and neglect his work now ?” 

But think especially of Christ’s redemption. When 
He redeemed you with his own blood, that redemption 
reached to all that you are and have; all your joys, all 
your sorrows, all your talents, all your opportunities, 
all your time. Oh, let his love constrain you to live, 
not unto yourself, but unto Him who died for you, and 
rose again! Let the time which He has redeemed for 
you be henceforth redeemed dy you for his service. 

C. 


NEVER CROSS A BRIDGE TILL YOU 
COME TO IT. 


In approaching the Notch of the White Mountains 
from one direction, the traveller finds himself in the 
midst of conical hills, which seem to surround him as 
he advances, and forbid further progress. He can see 
but a short distance along his winding road; it seems 


as if his journey must stop abruptly at the base of - 


these barriers. He begins to think of turning back 
his horse, to escape from hopeless enclosure among 


unpassable barriers. 

ut let him advance, and he finds that the road 
curves around the frowning hill before him, and leads 
him into other and still other straits, from which he 
finds escape simply by advancing. Every new disco- 
very of a passage around the obstructions of his path 
teaches him to hope in the practicability of his road. 
He cannot see far ahead at any time; but a passage 
discovers itself, and he advances. He is neither re- 
quired to turn back, nor to scale the steep sides of 
towering hills. His road winds along, preserving for 
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miles almost an exact level. He finds that nothing is 
gained by crossing a bridge before he comes to it ! 

Such is often the journey of life. How much of its 
toilsome edness would be relieved by careful at- 
tention to the above admonition—Jever cross a bridge 
until you come to it ; or, to express the same counsel 
in a form that does not involve the charge of a Hiber- 
nicism—“ Be careful for nothing; but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God; and the peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
(garrison) your hearts and minds through Christ 

esus.”” 

New York. N. T. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE FIRST. 
A STUDY.—Books and Papers scattered about in admirable disorder. 


Bersons 


Dress rather e 


i young Persons :— 


Arm Chairs.” 


Aug. Now, Mr. Editor, we mean to be very severe upon all 
the authors. 

Emm. No, not severe; only impartial, as critics ought to be. 

Ed, Will you not— 


‘* Be to their faults a little blind ; 
Be to their virtues very kind” ? . 


Aw Lapr ...... 
Mas, Mother of the follows 
Avevercs So-disant “Young People.” 
* According to mere Children.” 
| 
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we shall be no such thing. It will be good for 
that we should state our candid 
po And then those who write for owr class will better un- 
derstand what kind of style and matter is most suitable to young 


L. Older must know better what your 
ane ought to be such inexperienced children as you 


ws I really must differ with you. In these days 
people form o intone for themselves, and I have consi 
one myself, which is decidedly unfavourable}to a large poitinn of 
what is called juvenile literature. 

Ed, Indeed; may we know what it is? 

Emm. Why, some writers treat us as if we were babies, and 
wanted very childish writing. 

Aug. And some as if we were antiquarians ; judging from 
the pes aie stores they furnish “ for our improvement,” as 


Old A ‘I cannot agree with ou, Augustus. It was only 
yesterday you condemned the “ ulation with Young Per- 
~ ane Levity of Mind,” written by my excellent friend, Dr. 

ust. 

“—, I should think I did. Sucha stupid book; like the 
author’s name, dry as dust! The writer evidently had never 
been young himself, and had no ‘aig with the natural 
exuberance of youthful spirits and fee y hope, Mr. Editor, 
you won't admit any papers by Dr. yasdust into your Ma- 


gazine. 

Ed. I believe there is not much fear of my doing so. 

Emm. Because if you do, J shall conscientiously skip them. 

Mrs. Mar. Conscientiously; that is scarcely the word. 

Emm. Yes mamma, I used it purposely. It does me harm 
to read cold, heavy, dry R wey which seem to prove that the 
writer does not eart. I get so indignant, that I think 
it better to skip over such articles. 

Ed. And for that reason they must be excluded from our 
pages 5 because I want all the contributions to be , and 

ess this be secured, it is useless to insert them. So there will 
be no skipping articles. 

Mar. Leontine won’t be put in, 

Leo. Put mein, who will put me in? 

re Why, Teny, you know yesterday mamma called you 


sipping article, 
Now, Marten, we have not time to make 3; we must 
get through these books which are to be review 


rmed 


~ 
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Emm. Here is one which quite meets my view of young 
people's books, and to which I give my very warmest approba- 
tion; itis Elizabeth Wetherall’s WIDE WORLD. 

Ed. What is it about ? 

Emm. About a little girl, whose mother is obliged to leave 
her amongst strangers; at least, to the care of an aunt who is 
an entire stranger to poor little Ellen. 

Ed. Does she like her aunt? 

Emm. Oh, no, nobody could like Miss Fortune. I would 
ne be te lived. with her for any consideration ; she was so rude, 

hE and clearly could not comprehend her little niece. 
~~ then the book is an account of Ellen’s early 


ies It is so, and she ccmes off triumphantly ; and makes 
“ her ”—-as she calls her Christian character—shine 


ve htl 

it's religious book then? 

Emm. Very religious, and yet not dull. Ite religious cha- 
racter increases the interest of the story. Mark this, if you 
please, Mr. Editor. 

Ed. It is worth marking, my dear; and I wish all story- 
makers would mark it too, as a guiding principle. 

Mrs. Mar. 1 never remember reading any story where the 
lovely character of religion was brought out more beautifully, 
and yet with perfect simplicity and truth. The book is so 
natural that we seem, as we go on, to become actually ac- 

inted with the characters introduced. I am sure I ‘shall 
rr. A consider honest Mr. Van Brunt as one of my personal 
en 

Ed, Now, Augustus, has your severe censorship found any- 
thing to object to? 

Aug. nce re Do you expect any book to be faultless? I 
object to the ul way tn which the depletion of mother and 
daughter is described. There isa minute anatomy of the feel- 

which gives one the heart-ache. The detail is so sorrow: 
3 emo hic, that I seem as I read it to make the narrative my 
own realization. 

Ed. That is an indication of great power on the part of the 
authoress; but it is a power which ought to be very carefully 
and sparingly exercised. 

Mrs. Mar. So I think. Painful emotions should not be 
awakened by a story-book. With this exception the work is 
admirable—the engravings (by Harvey) are well conceived. 

Old L. What Emmeline read to me about the domestic 
habits in America appeared exceedingly instructive, as we as 
entertaining. 
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Making the cakes, for instance; and Miss Fortune's 
Bee. 

Old L. But the American children appear to be very for- 


ward. 

Aug. Not forwardness, I think ; but an independence of mind 
which grows out of their republicanism, and apparently is 
encouraged by their parents and friends. — 

Ed. An useful guality, if combined with simplicity of cha- 
racter, and developed under judicious training. .Left to itself, 
however, it will be fruitful of evil and misery. I have seen its 
use and abuse among the children in the manufacturing districts 
of our own country. | 

Aug: Now, sir, what have you to say about the CoRoNOoLO- 
gicAL New TESTAMENT? 

Ed. That it is a praiseworthy effort to aid the better under- 
standing of this part of God’s Word. Its merits are these :—a 
new arrangement in phs and sections (still preserving the 
common division into chapters and verses); a chronological 
index; many marginal references printed at length; brief 
introductions to each book; and a running analysis of the 
Epistles. The editor, 1 am informed, is preparing an edition 
of the Old Testament, on similar principles, but affording still 
oe advantages. Such a help is much needed by Bible 
readers. 

Emm. Will it be anything in our way? 

Ed. Judge for yourself, , ee The publisher says, in a 
note to me, “that it will prove an interesting edition for the 
studious and inquiring young, such as the readers of the ‘ Youth’s 
Magazine’ ma > supposed to be.”’ 

Aug. Really ;—an enlightened publisher; he seems to have . 
a proper notion of young people. | 

Leon. I am afraid, then, it will not do for me. I don’t think 
I am studious and inquiring. 

Mrs. Mar. But this will do for you, Teny—Earty Drew 
UPON THE TENDER Puant. Very simple Scripture-lessons, 
such as a young child can easily comprehend. 

Leo. hat a pretty book. 

Ed. Here is another, Leontine, which forms a sequel to it— 
Sorr SHOWERS ON THE OPENING BuD; also two others, by 
the same author, a little more advanced in style—BrEaD UPON 
THE and Honey out oF THE Roox. 

Emm. Pleasant Jefferys Taylor again, I perceive—Tuz Fa- 
MILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED. 

_ d. A book which will awaken rather a melancholy interest 
in your mind, when I tell you that as it was passing through 
the press, its kind-hearted author had a seizure of so alarming a 


._ 
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‘ your requests be made known unto God; and the peace 
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miles almost an exact level. He finds that nothing is 
gained by crossing a bridge before he comes to ut! 
~ Such is often the journey of life. How much of its 
toilsome ruggedness would be relieved by careful at 
tention to the above admonition— Never cross a bridge 
until you come to wt; or, to express the same counsel 
in a form that does not involve the ¢ harge of a THuber- 
nicism—“ Be careful for nothing; but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 


of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 


| na your hearts and minds through Christ 
esus.”” 


New York. N. T. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE FIRST. 


A STUDY.—Books and Papers scattered about in admirable disorder. 


{rrsons resent. 


Ax Otp Lapr ...... Dress rather antique 

Mas. Marcumost.. Mother of the fo wing young Persons :— 
EMMELINE....... 

.......... Soi-disant “ Young People.” 

gs According to mere Children.” 


Tur Eprroz...... Reposing in solemn dignity in one of Eliza Cook's 
“Old Arm Chairs. 


Aug. Now, Mr. Editor, we mean to be very severe upon all 
the authors. 


» BOL ; part as critics ought to be. 
Ba. ill you not-— 


“ Be to their faults a little blind ; 
Be to their virtues very kind” ? 
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Aug. Indeed, we shall be no such thing. It will be good for 
the people who make books that we should state our candid 

, Emm. And then those who write for owr class will better un- 
derstand what kind of style and matter is most suitable to young 

Old L. Older people, Emmeline, must know better what your 

books ought to be than such mexperienced children as you 
are. 
Emm. I really must differ with you. In these days young 
people form opinions for themselves, and I have certainly formed 
one myself, which is decidedly unfavourable to a large portion of 
what is called juvenile literature. 

Ed. Indeed; may we know what it is ? 

Emm. Why, some writers treat us as if we were babies, and 
wanted very childish writing. 

Aug. And some as if we were antiquarians ; judging from 
the dull, musty stores they furnish “ for our improvement,” as 
they call] it, 

Old L. I cannot agree with you, Augustus. It was only 
yesterday you condemned the “ Expostulation with Young Per- 
sons on Levity of Mind,” written by my excellent friend, Dr. 
Dryasdust. 

Aug. should think I did. Such a stupid book; like the 
author's name, dry as dust! The writer evidently had never 
been young himself, and had no sympathy with the natural 
exuberance of youthful spirits and feelings. I hope, Mr. Editor, 
you won't admit any papers by Dr. Dryasdust into your Ma- 
gazine. 

Ed. I believe there is not much fear of my doing |so. 

Emm. Because if you do, J shall conscientiously skip them. 

Mrs. Mar. Conscientiously; that is scarcely the word. 

Emm. Yes mamma, I used it purposely. It does me harm 
to read cold, heavy, dry papers, which seem to prove that the 
writer does not possess a heart. I get so indignant, that I think 
it better to skip over such articles. 

Ed. And for that reason they must be excluded from our 
pages ; because I want all the contributions to be perused, and 
unless this be secured, it is useless to insert them. So there will 
be no skipping articles. 

Mar.. Then Leontine won't be put in. 

Leo. Put me in, who will put me in? 

Mar. Why, Teny, you know yesterday mamma called you 
a skipping article. 

Ed. Now, Marten, we have not time to make puns; we must 
get through these books which are to be review 
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Emm. Here is one which quite meets my view of young 
people’s books, and to which I give my very warmest approba- 
tion; itis Elizabeth Wetherall’s Wiprk, WORLD. 

Ed. What is it about? 

Emm. About a little girl, whose mother is obliged to leave 
her amongst strangers; at least, to the care of an aunt who & 
an entire stranger to poor little Ellen. 

Ed. Does she like her aunt? 

Emm. Oh, no, nobody could like Miss Fortune. I would 
not have lived with her for any consideration ; she was so rude, 
unfeeling, and clearly could not comprehend her little niece. 
Ed. I suppose then the book is an account of Ellen’s early 
trials. 

Emm. It is so, and she comes off triumphantly ; and makes 
“her rushlight”—as she calls her Christian character—shine 
very brightly. 

Ed. Is it a religious book then? 

Emm. Very religious, and yet not dull. Its religious cha- 
racter increases the interest of the story. Mark this, if you 
please, Mr. Editor. 


Ed. It is worth marking, my dear; and I wish all story: 
makers would mark it too, as a guiding principle. . 

Mrs. Mar. 1 never remember reading any story where the 
lovely character of religion was brought out more beautifully, 
and yet with perfect simplicity and truth. The book is 8 
natural that we seem, as we go on, to become actually ac 
quainted with the characters introduced. I am sure I shall 
a consider honest Mr. Van Brunt as one of my personal 


Ed. Now, Augustus, has your severe censorship found any: 
thing to object to ? 

Aug. Ofcourse. Do you expect any book to be faultless? I 
object to the —— way in which the separation of mother and 
daughte ris described. There is a minute anatomy of the feel- 
mgs which gives one the heart-ache. The detail is so sorrow: 
fully graphic, that 1 seem as I read it to make the narrative my 
own realization. 

Ed. That is an indication of great power on the part of the 
muthoress; but it is a power which ought to be very carefully 
and sparingly exercised. 

Mrs. Mar. So 1 think. Painful emotions should not be 
awakened by a story-book. With this exception the work is 
admirable—the engravings (by Harvey) are well conceived. 

Old LL. What Emmeline read to me about the domesti¢ 


habits in America appeared exceedingly instructive, as well as 
entertaining. 
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Emm. Making the cakes, for instance; and Miss Fortune's 
Bee. 
Old L. But the American children appear to be very for- 
ward. 

Aug. Not forwardness, I think ; but an independence of mind 
which grows out of their republicanism, and apparently is 
encouraged by their parents and friends. | 

Ed. An useful quality, if combined with simplicity of cha- 
racter, and developed under judicious traiming. Left to itself, 
however, it will be fruitful of evil and misery. I have seen its 
use and abuse among the children in the manufacturing districts 
of our own country. 

Aug. Now, sir, what have you to say about the CHRrono1o- 
GICAL New TESTAMENT? 

Ed. That it is a praiseworthy effort to aid the better under- 
standing of this part of God’s Word. Its merits are these:—a 
hew arrangement in paragraphs and sections (still preserving the 
common division into chapters and verses); a chronological 
index; many marginal references printed at length; brief 
introductions to each book; and a running analysis of the 
Epistles. The editor, 1 am informed, is preparing an edition 
of the Old Testament, on similar principles, but affording still 
greater advantages. Such a help is much needed by Bible 
readers, 

Emm. Will it be anything in om way ? 

Ed. Judge for yourself, Emmy. The publisher says, in a 
note to me, “that it will prove an interesting edition for the 
studious and inquiring young, such as the readers of the ‘ Youth’s 
Magazine’ may be supposed to be.” 

Aug. Really ;—an enlightened publisher; he seems to have 
a proper notion of young people. 

Leon. Iam afraid, then, it will not do for me. I don’t think 
I am studious and inquiring. 

Mrs. Mar. But this will do for you, Teny—FEarty Dew 
UPON THE TENDER Puiant. Very simple Scripture-lessons, 
such as a young child can easily comprehend. 

Leo. What a pretty book. 

Ed. Here is another, Leontine, which forms a sequel to it— 
Sorr SuHowrrs on tuk Opentne Bup; also two others, by 
the same author, a little more advanced in style—BReaD UPON 
THE Waters, and Honry ovr or THE Rock. 

Emm. Pleasant Jefferys Taylor again, I perceive—Tue Fa- 
MILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED. 

_ £d. A book which will awaken rather a melancholy interest 
in your mind, when I tell you that as it was passing through 
the press, its kind-hearted author had a seizure of so alarming a 
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nature as to preclude the hope that he will ever resume 
his pen. 

dg. What a sad thing! But, if I remember aright, 
many authors have been taken ill—some have died—immedi- 
ately on the completion of their work. Will the anxiety and 
excitement created by lengthened mental exertion at all account 
for it ? 

Ed. I cannot say; im some cases it might do so. 

Old L. But what is the book about ? 

Emm. I have just skimmed it over, and I find it contains s 
short account of each book in the Bible drawn up in a pleasant 
way—anybody but the author would most likely have made if 
dull and spiritless—and accompanied by very brief summaries 
in verse. You, Marten, may now remember the order of the 
books in the Bible, for they are given very clearly in a few 


verses. 


Mar. That's capital; for I never can remember where to look 
for the different books. 


Lo. Do look at this book, please sir; is it not a darling 
picture ? 
_ £d. Coloured by Kronheim’s process—very pretty. What is 
it about, Teny ? 

Leo. It is called Litrtr Anntr, and is to help children to 
behave properly during Divine worship. 
i Ed. Lhope it may be successful. What is this P—Lrrru 
IHINGS, 


Mrs, Mar. A book about the little things which give finishin 
strokes to the Christian character; the fact that it has — 
4 a “Seventh Impression of Five Thousand ” says quite enough in 
an ite favour. 


Ed. Is this a companion to it >—Greren LEAVES. 
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pes Mrs. Mar. Not intentionally ; but would go with it very 
. _' well. It contains much good thought in a small compass. 

pas Gid L. You must be so good as to recommend this book, 
% called Money, very strongly ; because its profits are to be given 

to the re-building of Queen Charlotte’ s Hospital. 


Aug. May I not add, if it have due literary merits? It would 
not be fair to force a poor, weak work into circulation, because 
its publishers have a benevolent object in view. 

: mm. Perhaps not, brother, but this is in itself a meritorious 
Sook. It is a translation of one of Hoffman's Tales for the 


oa and is well calculated to correct inordinate desires after 
i. 


Mrs. Mar. Now. 1 must speak a word in favour of the 
CLAREMONT Taxes, I think they will assist ead a Christian 
‘mother in placing important truths simply and graphically before 
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the minds of her children. The stories practically illustrate the 
Beatitudes. 

Aug. And I must speak a word in favour of the Bririsn 
CONTROVERSIALIST. 

Emm. It looks very dry with its small print. | 

Aug. It must have small print, because it wants to get so 
much into its pages. It is extensively patronized by young 
persons, who take different sides of a question, and then argue 
about it to the best of their ability. | 

Ed. A sort of debating club, I suppose. 

Aug. Yes; and aconsiderable amount of cleverness is shown 
by the reasoners. 

Mrs. Mar. But do you think it a good plan to encourage 
controversy among the young ? 

Ed. Among young men, to some extent, it must be allowed. 
Young men are constantly forced into argument, and it is neces- 
sary that their reasoning powers should be exercised and shar- 
pened. There is, however, a very grave risk, which makes me 
hesitate about this. I refer to the taking a side in a controversy 
merely for the sake of argument. The disputant becomes natu- 
rally desirous of victory ; his sympathies are necessarily awakened 
in behalf of the position which he is defending with energy and 
zeal; and he may end by convincing himself by the very reasoning 
which was merely, at first, adopted on Cowper's principle, “ chang- 
ing his side, as a lawyer knows how.” 

Aug. There may be some danger in that. I recollect arguing 
in favour of anchoritism, and at last I half thought of turning 
hermit and retiring into some “vast wilderness.” 

Ed, And then, while you were buried in “some boundless 
oe of shade,” what a loss this Magazine would have 
sustained ! 

Aug. Why so? 

Ed, Your severe criticisms would not have been forthcoming 
for the enlightenment of authors. 

_ Mrs. Mar. Here are some publications from the Religious 
l'ract Society ; anything from that quarter must be good. 

Ed. The RosEsup with its clenvet pictures, and pretty 
stories will win all the children’s hearts ; a very suitable juvenile 
annual. Frank Harrison is a sensible book for boys. I am 
always glad to see books for boys; there are so few expressly 
designed for them. A really good young man’s book would 
almost require Diogenes with his lantern to discover! TuHrxx 
MonTHS UNDER THE SNow is an affeeting narrative, simply but 
graphically recorded in the journal of a young inhabitant of the 
Jura, buried for three months, with his grandfather and Blan- 
chette the goat, under the snow. 
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Mar. How shocking! Did he die, or did he get out? 

Ed. He was saved, and his goat; but his grandfather died in 
the chalet before deliverance came. This story shows that 
affliction is often more useful than prosperity, and that the Divine 
goodness appears as much in appointing our sorrows as in fur 
nishing our joys. 

Mrs: Mar. Qviet seems rather a medley. 

Ed. Perhaps its design required it. It is intended to prepare 
quiet refreshment for the world’s busy toilers, when they return 
from the stirring realities of life. Let us hope, with the author, 
that it will “cheer, animate and strengthen.” 

Aug. Let me reach you this pile of books—ah! from the 
Sunday School Union Isee. By-the-bye, Mr. Editor, is not their 
Jubilee near? 

Ed. Yes, it will soon be celebrated. Its friends demand 8 
fitting commemoration; and I doubt not they will secure ih 
What an advance has been made in this one department of 
Christian labour—Sunday school teaching—in the last fifty years. 
What a mighty impulse have Sunday schools given to general 
education, and how incalculable their direct and indirect influences 
on the human mind. How well equipped are teachers now 
compared with their less fortunate predecessors. Here is the 
Union Tracners’ MaGazrnz, an unpretending, but sagacious 
counsellor. Which may also be aflirmed of the CLass 
Macazink. Senior scholars, with such a companion, ought to 
grow up wise as well as good. The Tkacuers’ Diary, full of 
suggestive blank pages, ought, in the course of twelve months, to 
become a treasury of precious thoughts. The Norrs ON THE 
Lessons are such a treasury, already richly stored. The ScRIPTUBB 
Tracugrs’ ASSISTANT, by that veteran teacher Henry Althans, 
contains many doctrinal and practical lessons, gathered and 
arranged for immediate use. Even the little ones have their 
Magazine, the Cuitp’s Own. 


Mrs. Mar. 1 think, Mr. Editor, it is almost time to bring 
our criticisms to an end for the present. 


Emm. Waita moment,mamma; we have overlooked Hoa@$s 
INsTRUCTOR. 


Aug. As usual, sensible and entertaining. 
Zd. With a religious element, which all such periodicals 


should and could have. 


Leo. What is the Heratp or Pracr about ? 


Mrs. Mar, About the wickedness and cruelty of war, and 
the way in which it might be abolished. 
Leo. Will it ever be given up quite ? 


Ed. Yes; when the Prince of Peace shall set up his kingdom. 


FESS 
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THE WRITTEN ROCKS. 


\E would call our readers’ attention to the re- 
markable confirmations which recently have 
been afforded, both of the existence and wide 
— of Writing, in the Mosaic Age, and of 
the strict accuracy of Scripture History. 

‘EHO We allude to the Wrirren Rocks oF 
Srval, on which the researches of Mr. Charles Forster 
(besides those of other authors) have thrown con- 
siderable light. 
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Journeying, in thought, along the Wady Mokatteb, 
or Written Valley, we see inscriptions on the rocks 
around us, which must arrest our attention, and which 
will awaken within our mind the same deep interest 
that they have created generally throughout the known 
world. 

We shall be struck with the height at which many 
of them are written. So high up those precipitous 
rocks that we are puzzled to settle how they managed 
to grave them there. Were scaffoldings erected, or 
were ropes and baskets let down from the nc. the 
rocks, to give the adventurous artist a somewhat pre- 
canious footing 

What a multitude of them there are! And so, what 
a number of scribes must have been hard at work 
digging-in those strange hieroglyphics. They extend 
so far along the rocks that it will take us an hour, at 
least, to walk to the end of these profuse carvings. 

What a variety of figures are visible! Some are 
men standing—others, men moving. Further on, men 
evidently in the act of supplication; their hands are 
raised towards heaven. Here are more men; but they 
are sitting. And here are camels, horses, mules, and 
riders upon them armed with spears, swords and 
shields, fighting, drawing the bow, hunting, &c. 

Remark, if you please, that on the whole, these in- 
scriptions are executed in a rude and unskilful man- 
ur, They are very far from equalling cotemporary 
specimens of Egyptian art. The latter must have 
been executed at leisure, as well as by accomplished 
skill : and these W ritings on the rock have evidently 


been done in haste, and by a large number of willing, 
but not highly-skilled labourers. 


Now, as we look at these, we ask what was their 
origin ther date—their author — their meaning ? 
Phone \rabs, seated with becoming gravity, viewing 
us With some curiosity, cannot read them for wa, 

In 1772, a Franciscan monk, with a number of fol- 
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lowers, passed through the Written Valley, and tried 
to decipher them. He could not find the key. Yet 
he had with him men who understood Arabic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Turkish ;—men 
who could speak Latin, and’ most modern languages. 
None of those linguists had the slightest knowledge of 
the characters engraved on these rocks.. Yet somebody 
must have inscribed them. And they must represent 
some language. Who shall ascertain it ? . 

We are in a country where ‘there is nothing to be 
had, either to eat or to drink. It must have been some 
mighty company of pilgrims, passing through this 
desert, who left behind them this‘ extensive record of 
their transit ; -—if we only could read it. 

We find that various opinions have been held. 
Cosmas, an Alexandrian merchant, ‘who lived in the 
year 535, and was the first to announce their discovery, 
thought they were done by the Israelites. In 1753, 
a zealous bishop offered £500 to anybody who would 
copy them. We have not heard of any claimants for 
this reward: but. several of them were afterwards 
copied. Professor Beer, of Leipsic, thinks they were 
the work of some pilgrims of the early ages. But this 
is improbable and impossible, They could neither have 
had the time or means of executing them: With as 
great improbability they have been ascribed to Chris- 
tians living and shepherding their flocks in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

lorster, however, professes to have solved the 
enigma. We believe he has done so successfully. He 
agrees with the thoughtful old merchant of Alexan- 
dria. They were, he says, the work of the ancient 
Israclites, during their forty years’ wanderings in the 
Wilderness, 

Look at them again, and listen to his reasons, They 
clearly show that they are the work of one ge neration, 
Their number, extent, position, point to a numerous 
winy of engravers, You may reckon them by thou 
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sands ; follow them for miles. Some reach up 
the feet. To execute them, the 
must have been the resources of a settled and fixed 
population, such as ladders, ropes, platforms, &c. But 
no people ever could have settled there without mire 
supplies 

Pnmnerg the characters employed bear a close 

ity to the written of Egypt. Mr. Forster's 
work has identified employed on these 
rocks with the Enchorial alphahet of the Rosetta stone, 
and with characters found in Egyptian quarries, of & 
Fd date prior to Moses. 
Wa Now having found out the key — thanks’ to 
at) dae patient, laborious Mr. Forster—we can manage to 
make out some of these inscriptions. In nearly 
forty of them, quite enough to peruse at one 
time, we discover records of the principal events of 
the Exodus. 
~ Somebody has described the of the Red Sea, 
and the destruction of Pharach. And here is another 
scription, telling us in simple eloquence how the 
waters of Marah were They have not for 
tock. Oo, it was too 


> 


pents ; 
Here is not only a history of the battle at Rephidim, 
but Moses has sat for his portrait. They hove coballl 
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sr apes the inscriptions are very pithy. The 
a with the graving tool would be very anxious not) 
any verbose narratives. Here is one 
: ~~ the quails: “The red geese rise from the 
hed ben the people eat of them.” 
B us the story of Marah: “The people, with 
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mouth, drinketh at the water springs. Touching 
with a tree the well of bitterness, he heals.’ 

Would you read the history of the smitten rock, it 
is before you. “ The eloquent speaker strikes the rock, 
flows forth the water, falling down.”’ (Acts vii. 22.) 

No general ever had his movements described with 
more terseness and brevity than had the leader of 
Israel his. “ Prayeth unto God, the prophet, on a 
great stone, his hands sustaining, Aaron, Hur.”’ 

Now, it is not said that these inscriptions are in- 
spired. They add nothing to the Bible. But they add 
to its credentials. They confirm its veracity. 

Ww. M. W. 


MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 
BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter II.—Cousin Edith. 


Wurtz Claude was ing after the luggage, 
Minnie, with her hand in one of her new 


ong with gro 
much petted and indul them, to have any child- 
like bashfulness left. 


unassuming 
degenerati 
was Minnie’s impression ith as 
Tanda glance ith’s fair. sweet- 
yes. at Edith’s fair, 
tempered countenance was quite for: Minnie, 
who prided herself upon being able to teil, at first sight, 
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had so recently commenced. 
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whether she should like any one or not ; and who was 
as vehement in her likes and dislikes as young ladies 
usually are at her age. 

Edith’s trunks were soon collected; and, after a short 
ride through a quiet country lane bordered with sweet- 
smelling hedges and .dotted with neat. picturesque 
cottages, the young traveller and her cousins reached 
Mr. Sutherland's residence. It stood at a little distance 
from the busy town, and although not a very. large, 
was a very comfortable looking house, with a lawn and 
shrubbery in the front, and a small greenhouse at the 
side. Very pleasant and retired it looked, a quiet 
retreat from the noise and bustle of life; at least so 
Edith thought, as Minnie’s gay exclamation of “ Here 
we are, dear Edith! this is our ful dwelling !”’ 
directed Edith’s attention to the home that was now 
to be hers. Mr. Sutherland, a tall, grave, thought- 
ful-browed man, with very penetrating dark eyes, and 
his meek, serene-looking mother, dressed in her rich 
brown satin gown (which Minnie often affirmed never 
would wear out) and simple lace cap, stood at the 
open door, ready to receive their newly-adopted, but, 
for her mother’s sake, their already dearly-loved child. 

Edith’s mother, the only daughter of Mrs. Suther- 


land, had been dead several years; and since that 


time Edith, with her father and the aunt who took 
charge of her, had resided, first in a distant of 
the country, and subsequently abroad. Upon the loss 
of her father, about twelve months previous to the com- 
mencement of our story, she returned with her aunt to 
England ; but various circumstances had prevented her 
seeing-her grandmother and Minnie until now. Her 
uncle and Claude had paid. her a visit, intending 
to bring her back with them to L . but Edith’s 
aunt, who was shortly to be married, would not agree 


to part with her niece till that important event was 
consum 


— — and so they were obliged to return with- 
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Tender and warm was the greeting which Edith 
received, both from her uncle and her grandmother; 
but the tears fell fast from Mrs. Sutherland’s eyes as 
she pressed her gentle grandchild to her bosom ; and 
Bdith’s flowed quickly too, either from sympathy, or 
from the awakening of some sorrowful recollections. 

Minnie stood by in silent wonderment. Tears, real 
tears! and she felt so glad! 

Light-hearted Minnie! the past flung no shadows 
on her path ! 

She resolved quickly to change the present current 
of feeling ; so she began to fill up the tea-pot and pour 
out the tea, and make as much clatter as tou with 
the plates; and, as she expected, this little manwuvre 
recalled Mrs. Sutherland to the remembrance of her 
tea-table duties, and the physical wants of the wearied 
traveller. 

What a delightful meal is a regular, old-fashioned tea ; 
not a cold, formal repast, with one plate, only one, of 
thin wafery slices of bread and butter, or an equal 
scanty supply of toast; but a well spread table, which 
silently assures you, that however hungry you may feel, 
there is abundance for you toeat. Mrs. Sutherland 
was an excellent housekeeper, very economical, and 
very liberal ; two good ualition not always united in 
the same individual; and if she was a little proud of 
her nice home-made bread, her rich cakes, her varied 
preserves, her delicate looking hams, and sundry other 
articles, everybody who tasted them allowed that it 
was very excusable. | 

On the present occasion, however, the tempting set- 
out disappeared far more slowly than it ought to have 
done. ith never could eat heartily when she was 
tired, and Minnie’s appetite always declined when her 
spirits rose. Only Claude did full justice to the pro- 
visions there ; fatigue, or excitement—joy, or sorrow, 
never affected his capability for eating. 

After tea, Claude and his father went out to some 
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Literary Institution, where the latter was engaged to 

ive a-lecture “on a very dry subject,” according to 
Minnic’s account; and then Edith was made to hie 
down and rest on the sofa, while Minnie comfortably 
seated herself on a low ottoman by her side. 

“Have you nothing to do, Minnie ?” said _ 8. 

“ Oh yes, plenty, grandma; but I’m going to be per- 
mee idle soniekt with the exception ‘of talking to 
Edith.” 

Mrs. Sutherland and Edith each smiled; one at 
Minnie’s love of talking, and the other at Minnie’s 
quiet independence of manner. It did not require 
much time or discernment to perceive that Minnie in 
pane thought and acted for herself. She had always 

n aceustomed to have her own way a good deal— 
more than was really good for her; and she seemed to 
expect it as a matter of course. Her kind-hearted and 
gentle grandmother, who brought her up from her 
infancy, seldom had sufficient resolution to thwart or 
contradict her; and her father, although he managed 
in some way to secure her obedience when he required 
it, which was not often, had always petted and indulged 
her. Happily for herself, Minnie’s disposition was 
- which bore spoiling better than many would have | 

ne. 

“Tam so glad you are here, Edith,” said Minnie, 
with a very affectionate glance at her cousin; “I have 
been 80 fidgety all day bent your coming.” 

“ Why, dear? My letter reached you, did’nt-it ?”’ 

“Oh yes; but Claude tried so hard this morning to 
make me believe that something would prevent your 
setting off in time, and then—— Oh, grandma !’’ she 
exclaimed, suddenly turning towards Mrs. Sutherland, 

do y ou know, I got a new acquaintance at the rail- 
way this afternoon.” 


“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Sut ietly, 
“how should 1? Who was it | 


“ A ‘gentleman, grandma, and a very nice one too. 
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But I can’t tell you what his name is, for I do not 
know it myself; though I of perhaps have found 
it out, if that tiresome Claude had not hurried me 


away so. 


“And how came you to make his acquaintance, 


Minnie ?”’ 
“Oh, he made mine, I think,’’ said Minnie, laugh- 


ing, “for he spoke first. He heard me grumbling to . 


myself about having to wait so long, and all alone; 
for Claude and Frederick Morgan were chattering 
together at some distance ; and so he said, that he was 
waiting there too, expecting a friend. I think it was 
his mother, for I caught a glimpse of him afterwards 
with an old lady. And I told him, Edith, that 

were coming; and then he talked about disappoint- 
ments ; why they happened ; and how we ought to bear 
them ; such nice, sensible remarks ; just like what one 
reads in a book. I was sorry when he gave over.” 

“T should have thought that he would have been too 
grave for you, Minnie,”’ said Mrs, Sutherland, smiling. 

“ Oh, he was not at all grave, grandma, if his remarks 
were ; he was very lively and cheerful. I wish I knew 
who he was; perhaps I shall see him in the town some 
day when we are out.”’ 

The rest of the evening passed very pleasantly and 
very quickly, for Minnie many Fae to ask, 
and much information to impart, so that the conversa- 
tion was in no danger of flagging. And Edith listened 
and smiled, and talked too, but in a rather quieter and 
steadier strain,than Minnie. She told them of the 
places which sMe had visited abroad, and of some of the 
sights which she had seen; and she gave, at Minnie’s 

articular request, as full a description as she could of 
aunt’s wedding, and promised to show her on the 
morrow the dress and bonnet which she herself wore, 
as one of the bride’s-maids; for Minnie possessed her 
full share of the feminine curiosity about such matters. 

They had an early supper, and went to bed in good 
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time; for Mr. Sutherland and his son were not expected 
home until a late hour, and Edith was fatigued ‘with 
her journey. Minnie and she were to occupy the same 
bedroom at present, for, until Claude left home agai, 
there was not another which she could have to herself, 
Minnie’s room was large and airy, containing two pretty 
French beds, and fitted up with all imaginable comforts 
and adornments. It a bay window, commanding 
a view, not only of the large flower and kitchen garden, 
but of the surrounding country ; but it was too dark 
then for Edith to see much. 
stars, Minnie, if I cannot 
garden. y look, how bright they are to night 

and how thickly the sky is dotted with them.” 

“Oh, I you like the stars,’ said Minnie; 
“ Tam never tired of looking at them ; but some people, 
I believe, think it’s foolish to do so. Dora Mansfield 
always laughs at me when she sleeps here, if I draw 
back the curtain to out. Grandma does'nt do 
that; she is too kind; but she does'nt feel as I do 
about them. She says, ‘Never mind the stars now, 
Minnie; you will get cold if you stand there any 


they teach us so many lessons 
And the stars not 
re) my tho higher t 
themselves, to the home which lies far beyond them! 
Do you ever think of that home, dear Minnie ?” 

said Minnie, frankly. 

“ 1 have some dear friends there,” said Edith, softly ; 
“My mother, my father, and my sweet little oo 


and I love to be reminded of them the 
day: when Tchall , and to think of 


see them again. But if you have not 
these links to heaven, dear, you and I both have one 


| | you can see at any | 
Minnie squeezed her cousin’s hand, as much as to say, 
“1 think you and J shall agree very well.” 
a Edith smiled. “ Well, I am like you, never weary 
| of looking at the stars. God’s works always seem 
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which is far stronger and better—I mean, in the 
remembrance of our Saviour, whose dwelling-place is 
above. He is our best friend, is He not:?”’ 

Minnie assented, with»the feeling, that on one 
point, at least, she did not exactly sympathize with her 
cousin. She wondered whether Edit was very reli- 

ious, and whether she. should always be able to like 
er as well as she did now:? , She recalled the pleasant 
chat which she had just had down stairs, and that, with 
the thought of her cousin’s pleasant manners 
amiable expression of countenance, gave the decision 
entirely in Edith’s favour; and soon after she had 
settled this important matter, Minnie fell fast asleep. 


NIGHT SHOWING KNOWLEDGE. 


Looking out prospect of, beauty; 

And it pleased me to watch the.bright moon, as she went 
On her calm silent course, as if only intent 


On fulfilling her evening duty. 


From the west, as I some dark clouds there arose, | 
Which threatened her splendour to hide ; | 
But though they came near, they soon vanished away, 
And, dissolved in thin air, they obseured not a ray 
Of the glory I saw with such pride. 


Onee, in she appeared almost shorn of her beams, 
And her lots I began to bemoan; 
But soon she emerged, and I saw her appear 
With a face of more beauty—a light, too, more clear— 
For the transient eclipse she had known. 


With joy and delight she again seemed to shed 
Her beams o’er the beautiful earth ; 

As if she delighted His glory to shew 

Whose brightness she emblemed to mortals below, 
And incite them to heavenly mirth. 
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Methought that this scene pictured forth to the mind 
The course of the Christian through life ; 
For how oft, in his holy and heavenly career, 
Have dark threatening clouds made him tremble with fear, 
As he saw them with misery rife! : 


“ Volumes and vast” they came on, in the shape 
Of sins, and temptations, and woes ; 
And they frowned in approaching, and seemed to declare, 
Your light shall be darkness, your bright hope shall ne'er 
On the rock of salvation repose ! 


Then, harassed with fears, and with danger alarmed, 
He has shrunk from the storm that drew nigh ; 
And—*“ the Lord has forgotten his mercy to pour, 
My God will remember his servant no more,—” 
Was his sad and disconsolate cry ! 


Precious and dear then became to his soul 
All holy and heavenly things ; 
And fear and bright hope both impelled him to flee— 
Where only a Christian's sure refuge can be— 


"Neath the shadow of God’s mighty wings. 


There, calm and resigned, he has watched for the waves, 
Nor been stunned by their deafening roar ; 
He looked—they had fled—like the dew of the morn, 
Or the cloud that an instant o’ershadows the dawn, 
They dispersed and he saw them no more! 


Though sometimes indeed he has felt the rude storm, 
And half sunk in the depths of distress ; 
Yet the Lord, who afflicted, has felt for his woe, 
Has stretched out his arm tender mercy to shew, 
And granted him signal redress. 


Like gold that is tried in the fire, he’s been made 
More fit for the kingdom of 
And trials have taught him to say, “ It is good 
That in dark and in slippery places I've stood, 


And in paths of affliction have trod!” 
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THERE were two men greatly distinguished in the 
history of modern Europe, whose influence upon their 
fellow-men is felt to the present hour. Both began 
their career young ; both possessed superior powers of 
mind, and great moral courage; both were highly 
educated men, one in the severe Universities of Ger- 
many, the other in the more refined University of 
Paris ; and both well trained for the part they acted. 

Both were thrown upon the world in a period of 
= moral darkness—a period during which Europe 

been long oppressed by the odious claims, the cor- 
rupt aristocracy and the debasing institutions of the 
Papal Church, inwoven and inlaid in every department 
of human society, from the courts of princes to the 
humblest domestic relations. 

Both also had the same immediate object—the eman- 
cipation of the human mind from the bondage of Rome. 

They were intensely exciting scenes into the midst 
of which these two remarkable men were introduced ; 
for within the memory of the present and past genera- 
tion, no events have taken place of greater importance 
than the great Protestant Reformation, and the memo- 
rable Revolution in France. 

But Luther and Voltaire were very different men. 
The one was impelled by that atheistical and ruthless 
fanaticism which was the precursor of the “ reign 
of terror ;” the other by a firm belief and ardent love 
of the truth of God. Luther was actuated by the 
boldest, the most steady, the noblest, and most un- 
selfish motives and ions ever known to fallen 
humanity since the ios of Paul. Voltaire, too, was 
actuated by motives which were bold, active, perse- 
vering—but the most reckless and vile. Under equally 
strong impulses, with the same sanguine expectations 
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of success rousing, invigorating all their powers of 
body and mind, each pursued his own chosen and 
different way. 

And the difference was just this. Luther, antici- 
pating momentous results from the controversy, con- 
trolled by the goodness, not simply of his proximate, 
but of his ultimate.object, and deeply sensible that it was 
much easier to pull down than to build up, and much 
more difficult to implant right. principles than to 
eradicate wrong ones, took great-pains to build up be- 
fore he began to pull down. Voltaire, reckless of the 
future, deaf to every.cool and- benevolent’ considera- 
tion—<dead. to every consideration but one, did nothing 
but pull down. 

Luther took the truth of God for his guide, and 
having first firmly established a few radical principles 
of Christianity against all the confederate counsels of 
princes, legates and synods, held them forth, and gave 
them to Rome, against the time of need, when her own 
rotten bulwarks and proud towers should fall. And 
having thus laid his foundation, and indicated it to 
Europe he levelled blow after blow against Rome, and 
tore up her decayed battlements, leaving her the Word 
of God to stand upon.. 

Voltaire saw the absurdities, and felt the evils of the 
Church of Rome, as well as Luther, and was resolved 
on some radical transformation, if not reform. But the 
change he aimed at-was without truth, without reli- 
gion, without God. “An evil spirit troubled him.” 
He had not the foresight—or if he had the foresight, 
he had not the moral principle—to perceive that, ‘in 
destroying the religion of Rome, and.giving Frarice 
nothing in its stead, the result would be the most in- 
human violence and barbarity. .He defamed the Bible, 
trod it under his feet, and then spit upon and besmeared 
it. He professed to enlighten the minds of men, but 
threw over them the pall of darkness and death. He 
professed to be the people's friend, but was their 
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malignant enemy. He shut his ears against plain and 
conclusive argument, yet made. his appeal to reason— 
dark, proud reason. ite deified her; and the nation, 
by solemn legislative enactments, resolved that she was 
God! Paris, like the city of Ephesus of old, was filled 
with confusion, “some crying one thing, and some 
another,”’ till at length the populace, impersonating 
the Goddess of Reason, rushed,to Notre Dame, with a 
degraded woman on their shoulders, set her in the 
midst of God’s temple, and all called out for the space 
of two hours, “ There is no God but reason, and death 
ts an eternal sleep !’’\ 

Voltaire: gained his object. The mind of France was 
liberated from Rome ; he had knocked off its fetters— 
it was free. No man ever accomplished his object 
more effectually. | 

So did Luther accomplish his object ; he accomplished 
it manfully. He revolutionized Germany and other 
countries of Europe, and left the human mind free. 

The deeds of these two men are done; the scenes 
are past ; and we, at this distance of time, can look at 
them. The fruit has had time to grow and become 
ripe ; and what is it ? 

Look at the effects of that controversy, conducted by 
Luther, in Germany, Britain, Switzerland, Prussia, and 
even France itself; on the iron-bound coast and granite 
hills of New England ; im the Hollanders and Hugue- 
nots of New Jersey and the Southern States; and the 
fermenting, swelling mass, of every name and kind, that 
are spreading between the Alleghany and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

We can see also the effects of that disastrous revo- 
lution effected by Voltaire. Some of us remember it ; 
and the deep knell that sounded it to Europe and the 
world still. sounds in our ears. Romanism was 
destroyed in France; but there was nothing left, save 
selfish, violent, cruel passions, rioting in cruelty. The 


lion was unchained, and the hands that unchained him 
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were the victims of his fury. A fire was kindled that 
nothing could put out, it wasted itself, and the land 
was burnt over, Everything was destroyed—religion, 
morality, the marriage bond, kings, law, order, pries 
and altars—even libertyitself. Everything was involv 
in the universal ruin, Voltaire “made a desert, and 
called it peace.” It was a desert truly—such a moral 
wilderness, created in a Christian land, as the world 
had never seen before, nor since. It was carnage. It 
was the reform of infidelity. : 
A lesson is recorded which all subsequent ages will 
read :—-That men may be mighty controversialists, and 
move mighty minds and mighty nations; but if they 
do nothing more than triumph over their ee foe, 


they accomplish nothing for the honour of God, or the 
best interests of their fellow-men. 
G. 8. 


THE PROTESTANTS LITANY. 
“ From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, Good Lord deliver us!” 


Dark are the shadows o’er thy childrens’ path ; 
Dangers are near the fairest home and hearth ; 
But, Lord, thy tender love and mighty power 

Can shield and save us in each troublous hour. 


Good Lord, deliver us! 


From error’s thick and ever-gathering cloud, 


Which strives the radiance of thy truth to shroud ; 
From all false doctrine and dark heresy ; 


From every hope that is not linked with Thee, 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 


From systems that would bid us place our trust 
In frail and sinful creatures of the dust ; 

From those who would in priestly thraldom bind 
The noble powers of the bassnetel mind, 


Good Lord, deliver us! 
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From all that would our Saviour’s glory dim, 
And turn our anxious hearts from faith in Him ; 
From all prescriptions man has proudly given, 


By which the guilty strive to purchase heaven, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


O God! in Thee alone will we confide ; 
Thy truth shall be our pure and perfect guide ; 
And when dark tempests o'er our world shall sweep, 


In holy confidence Thy children keep :— 
Good Lora, deliver us! 
H. M. W. 


JESUS ONLY. 


“ They saw no man any more, save Jesus only.”—Mark ix. 8. 


alone was there, 
When came the wondrous word ; 
And the glorified had passed away, 
Ere that solemn voice was heard. 


The saints of old, who came 
In heavenly lustre bright, 

Who stood but now by the Saviour’s side, 
Had vanished from the sight. 


Perchance o’er Peter’s soul 
A moment’s thought had come, 

That those glorious ones had power to aid 
Man to his heavenly home. 


And hence, perchance, his wish 
For tabernacles here, 

That the sinner might present his prayer, 
And find a helper near. 


But the awful voice of God 
Proclaimed his only Son ; 
And all prayer is vain and powerless, 
Except through Him alone, 
G 
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And if such it be with saints, 
Whom we know to be in heaven, 

How vain the dream by saintly aid 
To have our sins forgiven. 


Jesus, our blessed Lord! 
Our griefs, our weakness see, 
And teach us in the hour of prayer, 
To seek but only Thee.” 


TYE COUNSELLINGS OF WINTER. 


So thou art here again, grey winter! with thy 
rough-tongued torrents, and thy madly rushing winds; 
—torrents driving away the sand-drifts, and winds 
stripping the leafage from the strong oak, and shewing 
us the bare heart of things. 

What dost thou here, with thy mantle of crimping 
frost and thy bright night of stars? What meanest 
thou by the harsh thunders of thy hoarse voice, and 
the searching intensity of thy breath? Why 8 
wrathfully dost thou tear the green robe of summer, 
and scatter its fragments? Hast thou no word to 
whisper to the weary f—no God’s word for the strong ? 
Art thou a Boanerges, with preachings of thunder for 
the false doer? Or, art thou a boasting blusterer, 
wallowing in thine own pomposities ? 

Brothers, this same winter has come in as of 
yore: we will keep company with him a little ;—que* 
tion him, if haply he hath any word of wisdom for us 
There are everywhere mystic-written, mystic-spoken 
lessons of Truth; spoken and written, as never mat 
spake or wrote, in the things that are by a Divine 
emplanting. Is the rush of the storm no more to us 
than a confusion of noise? Gazing on the leafless 
oak do we see nothing more than the bare tree? Let 
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us unstop our ears and remove the scales from our 
eyes; that we may hear with our ears, and see with 
our eyes. Let us step aside from the dust and noise 
of the traffickers, and stand awhile with our own true 
self, face to face, with this grim winter. 

Well then, mark how yonder forest, which the 
summer had dressed in such gay covering of leaves, is 
now bare; nothing visible but naked trunks and 
boughs :—a fit home for the howling winds. But this 
is not all; the foundation of the thing is made mani- 
fest ; itis the day of trial—the searching of whatever 
is firm at base. 

Brothers, there is a winter for us all, for all our work ; 
an unpitying, keen-eyed penetration to the very core 
of all that we say or do. There is a strong wind 
which will blow on us and strip us of all that is mere 
verbiage, and expose the real heart of us, whether oak 
or otherwise. | 

This day has been to the men of the past, or is yet in 
store for them. It came to him of wild words—Byron. 
It scattered the rich foliage of his musical words. We 
seek the real foundation of him. 

Modern echo of the cry of him who wrote on all 
earthly experiences, “This also is vanity,’ what — 
tion dost thou answer for us in the mysteries of life ? 
What truth-message hast thou for us? “ Flowers, 
lowers.” —Yes, yes; very good as the nestling-place of 
summer breezes. But give us something which will 
outlive the stern winter—some real oak that will 
outstand the day of trial that is coming on every one. 

Thou art weighed in the balance, O Poet of heart- 
bitterness and strife. And the sentence of the thought- 
ful upon thee is, “Thou art wanting ;—wanting in all 
that will enable us nobly to weather the storm and 
outlive vicissitudes. The saying of a wise man about 
thee is, “ Young man, put down thy Byron.’’ 

But look you, brothers, to that sturdy and sound 
souled man, Milton. Stronger is he, for the blast that 
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uproots his fellows. This man has some royal and 
true oak in him. Winds high and mighty may rage; 
winter, with many purifying processes, may encompass 
him. But there is no mere leafage around this man. 
No sand drift is he. But wholly real and true, with- 
out show, without vanity; rooted in, and standing on 
the eternal Rock of Truth. 

Let us build no Babel of Confusion ; heaping 
strange speculations of the brain on dazzling flights of 
imagination ; and thereby supposing we can reach the 
heavens. Let us build, slowly and surely upon a solid 
foundation, and that foundation the Rock of Ages; 
raising daily honest work, true and noble feelings, 
strong aspirations of a forgiven heart that loveth much. 
And thus, with Hope for our measuring-rod and Truth 
for our plummet, we will build our way to the great 
throne of God ; mighty through Christ, which strength- 
eneth us by his Spirit in the inner man. 

But look again, brothers. In the west is the sun 
struggling with the shadows of night. How wildly 
his blood-red hair is tossed on the winds. Note you 
that floating pillow cloud, catching the irradiations of 
his light, as on the diver’s limbs glisten the pearls of the 
wave. Also the golden mist from the valley goes u 
as the breath of his nostrils where the sun strives wit 
the mght. But the strife is over; and the sun, with 
his vengeful looks, has sunk. No such strife in summer; 
when the sun sinks then, he sinks quiet as a child to rest. 

Ah, my brothers! a hard struggle is there for us; 
many hard struggles, if we will live rightly and justly. 
It is better to sink into obscurity than live m un- 
righteous fame. Often with a small band shall we 
have to face him that cometh with thousands. Let us 
prefer manful death to unmanful life. And we ma 
not consider that to be life which is filled wit 
4 Beg and dishonesty; nor call that death which 


is owly, of it dwell with truth, and say to honesty, 
Thou art my sister, 
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Another word has Winter. That old and rotten trunk, 
with its lively and green covering of ivy, is a lesson 
for us.—Teaching us that around the most dilapidated, 
worn-out yesterday of things the activity of to-day 
may throw the garniture of seeming life. 

How will it become us to look to the centre ;—to 
know what everything stands upon. Let no shows 
deceive us, nor words to which there are only leaves, 
and no real sound oak at core. “Rationalism,’’ and 
other like words—let us see if they be not rotten. 
Let us strip off the veneer, and scrutinize if there be 
anything endurable beneath. 

inter has many other lessons for us, but we must 
learn, each one for himself. We must lay hold of him 
with a firm hand, and wrestle; and refuse to let him 
go until he speak some word of real meaning. And 
then we shall find that, notwithstanding his grisly 
a and hard lined countenance, he is an angel of 
comfort. 


Bearsted. 8. G. D. 


THE FLOWER-WOMAN’S EXPEDIENT. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “HOME LIFE.” 


[ We can vouch for the substantial accuracy of this interesting narrative. It 
iustrates one of the phases of London labour amongst the poor, and shows 
that the heroism of doing right may be often met with in “ the common walk 
of life.”"—Ep.] 


It was a fine summer morning, as Margaret Duncan, with her 
well-filled basket, went slowly slong some of the quiet streete 
which are to be found in the outekirts of London. She wasa 

le thin-looking woman, tidily, but shabbily dressed, and her 

urden consisted of several fine plants, nearly in full flower, 
ranged in scarlet-coloured pots. ay after day Margaret might 
be seen, bent on the same fragrant but wearisome errand, that of 
disposing of her thriving roots. Sometimes she was very suc- 
cessful, and parted with most of her stock, and sometimes she 
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scarcely sold anything. This morning, however, she had 
met with two or three customers, so that the day promised w 


and Margaret’s eye brightened, and her step quickened, as she 


pictured to herself—for even flower-women can build castles in 
the air—her happy return home towards evening. 

Poor Margaret! her home was a home of peace and love, and 
et it was a sorrowful home, for sickness and pain and poverty 
ad long been there. Her husband, through some severe injuries, 

chiefly m his right hand, was disabled for work. He had been 
laid aside for some months; and all he could do was to take care 
of the children and mind the house, while his wife—his patient, 
toiling wife !—went about with plants for sale. Their children— 
five in number—were too young to contribute to their own sup 

rt; and little Jessie the eldest girl was only just ir oe 
ens a severe fever, and wanted a good deal of nourishing fi 
She had very little appetite, and could not relish the plain fare 
which the rest were thankful to get ; and Margaret often sighed 
as she looked at the child’s sunken cheeks, and heard her ask for 
some little luxury which she was unable to buy for her. It was 
as much as Margaret could do to provide for the daily wants of 
her family; they seldom had as much as they could eat, and 
often went without a meal. 

Yet Margaret rarely complained—never murmured. She was 
thankful that she was able, so far, to keep them all out of the 
poorhouse ; and she trusted for the future. 

But we must now follow her as she trudges on with her plants, 
up one turning and down another, endeavouring to persuade the 
inhabitants of those small, genteel-looking houses to exchange 
their money for her tempting flower-pots. At length she reached 
a large square, where the dwellings were much larger and finer, 
and she hardly expected to sell anything there, because the 
ladies and gentlemen in such houses were not much in the habit 
of say pen at the door. However, it happened that 
at one opened window, sheltered by nice white muslin 
curtains, a widow lady was just drawing up the green venetian 
blind; and when Margaret saw her, she dropped one of her 
best curtseys, and said, in her most respectful tone, “ Any 
flowers to-day ma'am?” The lady, who had noticed a remark- 
ably fine fuschia in the basket, told her that she might knock at 
the front door, and at the same time rang her bell to desire the 
footman to admit the poor woman. The lady then went into 
the hall to speak to her, and, having inquired the price of the 
fuschia, paid her the money without the least hesitation, and: 
had it carried into the parlour. 


“I thought you might, perhaps, have had a cock’s-comb 
among your plants,” said the lady, glancing over the basket ; 
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“but I see you have not. I have promised my little boy that 
he shall have one this afternoon.” 

“Oh, I can soon get you one, ma’am,” replied 
eagerly, “ if you will be so good as to give me the order.” 

“Very well,” answered the lady; “bring me one; let it bea 
nice, handsome flower ; and the footman will pay you if I am 
not at home.” 

“Yes, ma’am; thank you, ma’am; I will be sure to pick out 
a fine one,” said Margaret, as with a grateful look and curtsey 
she de She walked briskly towards home, murmuring to 
herself, as she went along, part of a little song which her eldest 
boy had learnt somewhere— 


“Yes! better days will surely come, 
Though sorrow is now our share ; 
For the little flowers men trample on, 
God marks with his tender care. 

He will not then forget the poor, 
But will kindly hear our prayer.” 


Ah, Margaret, your faith will be rewarded; your hope will not 
be disappointed ; for brighter days are coming, but not exactly 
in the way which you think of; not without some trouble first. 

Margaret had money enough to buy the “ cock’s-comb ;” to 
pay a shilling towards the rent; and to get some dinner with; 
so no wonder she felt happier than us She even ventured 
to spend a penny on a cake for poor little Jessie, who had not 
eaten a mouthful since yesterday. 

When dinner was over, Margaret put on her things again, 
kissed her children, and taking im her hand the money for the 
ordered plant, went up to Covent Garden to get it. She chose 
& beautiful flower which she was sure would please the lady ; 
and little thought of the fate that awaited it. As she was very 
carefully making her way through the streets somebody pushed 
roughly against her, and, alas! against her precious m ny and 
broke off the flower! That “somebody” was a young man, 
or rather a great boy, with a large bag on his arm ; but he did 
not choose to see what mischief na healt done, nor to hear the 
reproaches and lamentations which issued from Margaret's lips. 
He had no intention of paying for his carelessness, so he 
marched off as quickly as he could, leaving M no other 
consolation than the pity and sympathy of a few lookers-on. 


But all the pity in the world would not restore the flower to 


its original position; so Margaret quickly wiped away the tears 
which had forced themselves into her eyes, and walked through 
® narrow and retired thoroughfare that she might have time to 
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consider what she could do. The flower was broken—that was 

lain enough—she could not carry it to the lady, for who would 
ie such a thing? and yet with it all her money had gone. 
She had only one solitary farthing left—there would be no tea, 
nor supper, nor breakfast for them, anda good customer lost 
into the bargain. It was enough to make the tears come again, 
and come they did, especially when poor little Jessie’s pale face 
rose before her view. What could she do? 

A bright thought rushed into Margaret’s mind—at least she 
fancied it was a bright thought just then—she could fasten the 
flower on to the stalk with some pins, so that the lady would 
not know that it was broken, and when she did find it out # 
would be too late to complain of it. 

It was a clever thought, certainly, but not an honest one, and 
Margaret herself felt that it was wrong to deceive a customer 
in that way, but she quieted her conscience as well as she could, 
and made herself believe that she must do it. Many people 
besides Margaret have reasoned in this manner, until their ideas 
of mght and wrong have grown so confused that they have not 
been able to distinguish one from the other. Remember, dear 
young reader, that you never can be placed in any circumstances 
m which you are obliged to do that which is wrong. You may 
be forced to suffer, but you cannot be forced to sin. 

Margaret drew the farthing out of her pocket, and went imto 
a haberdasher’s shop for a few pins; and then she sat down on 
a door-step, out of sight, and fastened the broken flower 80 
skilfully together that nobody would have thought there was 
anything the matter with it. It looked just as it would have 
looked had it not been broken. 


As soon as she had finished, set off with it to the 
lady's house. She knocked at the door, and when the footman 
answered her knock, she gave him the flower-pot, and told him 
the price which she wanted for it. He took it up stairs, and 
returned with the money, saying that the lady was much pleased 
with it. There was a flush on Margaret’s cheek as she turned 
away; it might have been a flush of pleasure at her success; 
but I—who knew her a little better than you do, dear reader— 
think that it was a flush of shame. Margaret, when she was ® 
little girl, had pious parents, and they taught her the will of 
God as it is made known to us in his Word, and therefore she 
knew that she had acted unjustly towards her customer in 
selling her a broken flower for a whole one. 

“ But it was only a flower after all,” some thoughtless reader 
may urge; “and the lady was rich; she had plenty of money 
to buy more ; so it didn't signify.” | 

Ah, such arguments will not do. It is not so much the 
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extent of the injury which is inflicted as the motive which 
originated it at which we should chiefly look. God judges by 
the heart more than by outward appearances. If the principle 
upon which we act is a bad one, it must not be excused because 
it does not always lead to the same line of conduct. Besides, 
a person who will defraud in little things would soon, if 
tempted to do so, defraud in great things. 

“ But Margaret was very poor,” pleads a kind-hearted reader, 
“and, therefore, there was some excuse for her deception. The 
family were dependent upon her, and if she had not in that 
—_ regained er money, they must have been in want of 

Every allowance should certainly be made, dear reader, for 
those of our fellow-creatures who yield to temptation; true 
charity “thinketh no evil,” and “hopeth all things.” Yet, 
while we strive to put the best construction we can on the 
conduct of others, we must be careful that we do not lower 
our ideas of the evil of sin. A wrong action, although we may 
gain from it some supposed temporal benefit, is still wrong ; and 
we are not to do evil that good may come. We should always 
settle whether a thing is right or wrong, and then act accord- 
ingly; we should do what is right, and refuse to do what is 
wrong, whatever the consequences may be. 

But to return to Margaret. She went home and tried to 
feel thankful and happy, but there was an uneasiness in her 
mind which she could not quite get rid of. And a good thing it 
was for her that she could not. No one is more to be pitied 
than the person who can do wrong, and yet feel perfectly com- 
fortable. She got a loaf of bread and a little milk for 4 
and the children thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and even little 
Jessie seemed less languid and fretful than usual, but Margaret 
was dissatisfied with herself, and that cast, so far as she was 
concerned, a cloud over everything. She went to bed and to 
sleep, but her rest was not so sweet and refreshing as it ought 
to have been after the labours of the day; perhaps she was 
over-tired, or perhaps the disturbed state of her mind kept her 
from perfect repose ; certain it is, that she awoke very early 
without feeling much refreshed. 

“Why, Margaret,” said her husband, “how restless you 
have been all night, and what strange dreams you have 
about ‘ flowers,’ and ‘pins,’ and ‘ladies;’ such a jumble you 
made when talking of t in your sleep.” 

Margaret smiled, and then sighed, and then—why she told 
her husband all about the affair of yesterday; how she had 
—— upon the kind widow-lady ; and how uncomfortable the 

ever since, 
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Duncan was at first a little amused with the idea of pinning 
the broken flower together—it was quite a woman’s invention, 
he said—but he looked very grave the next minute, and when 
his wife continued in a tone of self-reproach, “It wasn’t right, I 
know it wasn’t, but I did it on the spur of the moment, and it 
can't be undone now,” he answered kindly, but seriously, “ The 

can't be undone now, it is true, but we may partly 
it. There is just enough money left to get another cock’s-comb ; 
buy one, and take it to the lady, and change it for the broken 
one.” 

“The very thing I was thinking of myself,” replied Margaret ; 
“but I didn’t like to say so, because it will take every penny 
we've got ; and there's hardly bread enough for breakfast.’ 

“Never mind about the money,” said Duncan cheerfully ; 
“let us do our duty, and trust God with the rest. You may 
sell a pot — — dinner-time ; and if you don’t, we must 
wait patiently. peaceful conscience, Maggie, is better even 
than of food.” 

What a pity there are not more husbands like Duncan! And 
there is no reason why there should not be, for he was nothing 


_ more than a plain, simple-minded, God-fearing man. He was 


neither very polished, nor very clever; but he was kind in his 
manners, and upright in his dealings; and Margaret was well off 
in having such a husband for her companion and guide. 

Well, the scanty breakfast was soon dispatched, and then 

with her basket. She purchased another 

plant, which was if anything rather finer than its unfortunate 

r, and carried it to the lady’s house. With a es 

she again knocked at the door, and just as it was open 

the lady herself was passing through the hall. “Oh, I dont 

want anything to day,” she said, supposing when she saw 

that she had come to offer her flowers again for sale; 

“but I will show you the cock’s-comb which you brought the 

other day, for it began to wither almost directly: I can’t tell 

what is the matter with it,” 

“Oh, Margaret, “I knew it would wither 

was sure to do so.” The lady stared. “A boy running ~— 

me has done it,” continued Margaret iausiodiy, “and the 

pins came into my head, and I tried to persuade myself it 

wasnt wrong as we were so poor, and my little Jessie so ill 

too; but I hav'nt been easy since, ma’am, and I have brought 
you a fresh plant this morning instead of the other.” 

The lady was rather pu with this confused account, 
especially as regarded the pins ; so she made Margaret sit down 
and enter into more particulars. She soon jearnt the correct 
history, not only of her withering cock's-comb, but of her right- 
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minded flower-woman! for although Margaret was not accus- 
tomed to talk much about herself, she could not resist the kind 
and winning influence of the lady’s manner, and she had told her 
all their difficulties, and their Lenen and their fears, in a few 
minutes after the conversation began. 


The good lady was much interested in the welfare of this 


honest and struggling family, and she determined, when she had 
made some inquiries about them, to help them, if she could. 


But she said nothing of this to Margaret; she only offered to 


pay her for the new plant. 

Oh no, ma’am,” said Margaret ; “it is already paid for.” 

“Well, at least we must go shares,” replied the lady, smiling; 
“you must let me pay for half the accident ; it is not fair that 
you should bear all the loss which my order brought upon you.”’ 

She made Margaret take the nine-pence—more she did not 
press just then—and also a nice lump of cake for her little sickly 
child at home; and Margaret left the house with a much lighter 
heart than she had entered. She sold two or three pots before 
she reached home again—TI should’nt wonder if her bright happy 
looks, and cheerful voice, induced the purchasers to look at them 
—and her husband was very glad when he heard how nicely she 
got through her unpleasant errand. 

“Well, Margaret,” he said, as she sat and rested herself, while 
he lighted the fire that they might cook something for dinner, 
“honesty is the best policy, isn’t it ? for it has brought you back 
an easy conscience, and money and cake into the bargain.” 

_ Two days after this—in the evening, when the children were 
in bed and asleep, and Duncan and his wife were talking toge- 
ther—they were surprised with a visit from the kind-hearted 
widow lady ; and they were still more surprised when, after a few 
introductory remarks, she told them why she had come. It was 
to ask them to take charge of a house of her’s in the country which 
she wished to let. There was a small cottage close by in which 
they were to live rent free; and Margaret might get as much 
needlework as she liked to do, or set up a village-school, which- 
ever she was best fitted for; and the money she could thus earn, 
in addition to what they were to have for taking care of the 
house and attending to the garden, would maintain them pretty 
comfortably, until Denia was able to work again. As soon as 
he could return to his trade, there was no doubt of his obtaining, 
a the lady’s recommendation, plenty to do in the next 
wn. 

Such a kind offer, after being duly considered, was most 

tefully accepted ; but it was some time before Margaret could 

lieve it a reality ; it seemed so like a dream. But it was no 
dream, for in a very short time, she found herself with her hus- 
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in a neat little cottage, which 
home—with prospect of a comfort | 
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words were not soon out of 
q em over all the rest of my walk | 
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But there is another turning which is remarkable, 
alas! for some sad reasons; we mean, the turning back 
into the way of the backslider! Strange, that one 
who had trodden with gratitude and delight the way 
which leads to God should go back to the wicked and 
dangerous paths from which heavenly love had drawn 
his steps. How deceitful must be the human heart; 
how desperately wicked! What a poor feeble creature 
ia the believer when he trusts to himself; how soon 
he falls an easy prey to Satan’s devices; how soon the 
world overcomes his virtue; how soon the offence of 
the Cross frightens him from the confession of Christ! 
And how remarkable is it, we must observe, that when 
the believer does thus turn back, he should ever again 
be restored to his former walking. Yet, how many 
have reason to bless God for this remarkable proof of 
his forbearance and long-suffering love ; for his healing 
their backslidings, for his devising a way whereby his 
self-banished ones may return. 

I thought of the Believer’s Life—as a history of 
unexpected turnings. 

A road sometimes changes suddenly in character. 
For a long time it has been uninteresting, rough, 
lonely, all prospect shut out, no flowers growing on 
the banks. And then, how often, a sudden turn in 
the road altogether alters the scene and the traveller's 
ae The eye is no longer limited in its range, & 
vaned and delightful landscape presents itself to view; 
ah! beyond those blue mountains, just visible in the 
distance, is the traveller's home. How cheering; how 
meiting. And yonder, see! there are travellers taking 
the same road. The way will be lonely no longer. 
Ang mark! how beautiful the flowers are, and how 
rich is the perfume they fling over the traveller's 
path.— Are we not describing your experience, Chris- 
han traveller? Have you not often complained of 
“ the troubles of the way,’ felt the want of Christian 
society, enjoyed little spiritual comfort, discerned 
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almost nothing of your bright futurity? You were 
shut in a narrow lane where you could see nothing. 
And cannot you tell of some unexpected turn 
which gave you joy and peace in believing ; introdu 
you to a fuller measure of the communion of saints, 
and enabled you to “ behold that land which is very 
far off, and even the King in his beauty'’? Learn 
wisdom then for the rest of the journey, When you 
again journey along the dull ath “trust, and do not 
be afraid,”’ but think how soon that path may have a 
pleasant and sudden turn, 

A way presents itself in apparently unsurmountable 
difficulties. We look r Aeon and we cannot see how 
the journey can possibly be pursued. There seems 
no outlet. We go on, and we are mistaken. It is no 
cul de sac. Some projection hid the turn which the 
road makes. We are amused at our fears, and travel 
onwards.—So it is with the believer. He is sometimes, 
like the mariner, at his wit’s end. He is perplexed, 
and almost in despair. Providence seems mysterious, 
and suggestive of doubt. Do you ever feel like this ? 
Go forward, the way will manifest itself. Go forward ; 
this was said to the Israelites when they were shut in 
the pass of Pihahiroth; behind them the foe, before 
them the sea! Go forward; how sttange the com- 
mand! Yet they obeyed it, and found a very unex- 

cted turning, even through the channel of the waters. 

o the same, in prompt obedience, in unquestioning 
faith, and you will have to enumerate “ways of escape”’ 
amongst your records of unexpected turnings. 

A road-side inn is unexpectedly reached. Hungry, 
thirsty, fainting, the traveller wends his weary way. 
His provisions are exhausted. He sees no sign of a 
human habitation ; he knows not what to do to recruit 
his strength. A few steps more, and, what he could 
not see before, because a turn in the road and a high 
bank hid it from view, there is the blue smoke curling 
from the chimney of a cottage half-embosomed in the 
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3 wood. Itisa rusticinn. How rejoiced he feels !— 
wah And you, believer, have had unexpected seasons of 
a4 consolation, times of refreshing from the Lord, when 

“i you were weak and fainting through hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. You have been brought 
into the King’s banqueting house ; you have sat under 
his shadow with great delight; his fruit has been sweet 
to your taste. Hope thou in God, and never be dis- 
quieted within, for in the darkest, dreariest moments 
ae of your wilderness journey, He can make it seem to 
We you as none other than the house of God, and the 
ne very gate of heaven. So will you ever find— 


| ae “That joys spring up amidst distress, 
And tains in the wilderness.” 


But sometimes the steps have to be retraced. 
When we are not at all expecting any impediment, one 
presents itself. There is no road. We ve walked a 
considerable distance, and now we have to go back. 
How provoking! Ah, it will do no good to be pro- 
voked. You may as well go back at once, briskly, 
cheerfully. How often have you, dear reader, if you 
know anything of the Lord’s dealings with your soul, 
had to retrace your steps? Perhaps the path was of 

our own selection. Perhaps you chose it because it 
less of the cross in it. And you were mistaken. 
You had to return. This was not pleasant to flesh and 
blood. You were disappointed. You wanted to force 
away. You almost thought God ought to work 4 
miracle in your behalf. Perhaps you even prayed that 
something like this should be done. But the prayer 
was not answered. You went back, and you were wise 
it you went back immediately, cheerfully, promptly. 
For the future, let us caution you against turning 
into a path too hastily. Let us advise you always to 
ask for an intimation of the Divine will, gathered from 
God's word and his providence under the leadings of 
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his Spirit, and to wait till you hear the whisper'of his — 
love, “This is the way, walk thou in it.” | 

I thought of the Believer’s Life—as a history of 

inted turnings. 

The way is intimated by Divine providence. “The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord.” How 
shall it be known when this is the case? We answer, 
when our path is one which we evidently have not 
chosen, and which we naturally are loth to take; also, 
when events take place which we evidently have not 
brought about, mat which compel a certain line of 
conduct; also, when we have prayed for Divine 
guidance, and have endeavoured to “take heed to our 
way according to God’s word.” We may believe that 
wre way which appears right to take is marked out 

y 

It is a way superintended by God’s watchful eye. 
“Thou knowest,’’ exclaims the believer, “the way that 
I take.’” How comforting the thought that your path 
18 ia and that your proof of this is two-fold, 
your being led into it, and your being watched along 
it. Are you sometimes fearful about the road? Re- 
member that God knows your way, and if He saw fit 
He would change it. His eye is upon you, and your 
way must therefore be a right one, and the one which 
leads to a city of habitation. We say all this under 
the supposition of your having committed your way 
unto the Lord. If you are walking in the paths of 
your own devising, we have no such consolation to 
afford. But if you are humbly, self-denyingly, prayer- 
fully and believingly walking in complete dependence 
upon the will of God and the plain intimations of that 
will, then take comfort, “ He will make room enough 
under you for to go, that your footsteps shall not 
slide.” “He will inform thee, and teach thee in the 
way wherein thou shalt go, and He will guide thee 
with his eye.” 

It is a way terminated when Infinite Wisdom sees 
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fit. The journey is not only appointed as to its 
character, but also as to its duration, and the manner 
of its ending, Have you hada long journey? Are 
ou tired of it? Are your feet weary and toil-wornf 
Do you anxiously desire the wings of a dove, that you 
may flee away and be at rest? Have patience. Take 
courage. When God pleases—would you wish it 
before—He will receive you to glory. How soon that 
happy period may arrive! Perhaps two more turnings 
and then you will be at home! Soon, very soon, may 
you be called to turn into the way of sickness, and 
after a brief traversing of its narrow valley, you may 
come to the last turning of your eventful journey, 
the way that leads straight through “ the << 
Jordan.” And then, as you gain its opposite bank, 
and leave behind for ever the dreary, dangerous 
wilderness, your heart will rejoice as you walk with 
cheerful haste through the green pastures and by the 
still waters of a new Eden—your Promised d. 
And you shall be ever with the Lord. 

Wherefore comfort one another with these words, and 
think—as a thought cheering you onward through 
danger and toil—“Perhaps two more turnings and then 
we shall be at home 
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THE USE OF SABBATH-KEEPING. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE was often heard to assert that 
he never could have sustained the labour and stretch 
of mind required in his early political life, if it had 
not been for the rest of the Sabbath; and that he 
could name several of his cotemporaries whose minds 


had actually given way under the stress of ‘intellectual 
labour, who, humanly spe 
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A LESSON AND ITS CRITICISM. 


BY E. C. TUFNELL, ESQ., 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 


[We are happy to give insertion to the following paper, thinking it may 
be of use to those of our readers who teach in Sunday Schools. Why could 
not they imitate the practice of a Training College, and meet sometimes for 
the friendly criticism of each other’s class exercises ?— Ep. | 


AN important part of the instruction given at a 
Training College in the art of teaching is given by 
what may be denominated lessons for criticism, These 
consist of lessons given to a class of children assembled 
in a gallery by teachers in training, in presence of the 
other students. At the conclusion, the children bei 
dismissed, the sketch of the lesson, previously —renelee 
by the teacher, is read, and each student is required to 
give an opinion on the merits or demerits of the sketch, 
as well as of the lesson founded upon it. The treat- 
ment of the subject chosen, the language and manner 
of the teacher, the character of the questions asked, 
the extent to which the minds of the children have 
been brought into a state of activity, the educational 
principles illustrated or violated ; and, when the lesson 
is from Scripture, the moral deduced, or the impression 
made, are all the subject of critical remarks. 

The head master, or one of his assistants, is always © 
present, on these occasions, and by his questions, 
remarks, and a general summing up, aids the students 
in forming a just estimate of the sketch, and of the 
lesson. But the best way to give an idea of the manner 
in which these lessons are conducted, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from them, will be to describe 
minutely one at which I was present. " 

The subject chosen was the Passage of the Israelites 
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through-the Red Sea; and the application intended to be 
deduced was the Goodness of God towards those who, 
like his chosen people, obeyed Him, and the Severity 
of his Judgments against those who, as in the case of 
the Egyptians, opposed his will. 

Aty consisted of thirty children, from about 
five to seven years of age. The teacher, one of those 
in training, was provided with a print, which represented 
the Israelites et they had safely passed over, and the 
| Paper drowning in the midst of the Red Sea. ' 

This print was made the ground-work of the lesson, 
in the course of which the teacher brought out, by 
questioning the children on the print, and partly b 
telling them, where the incidents were not represen 
that the Israelites had been in Egypt many years, where 
they were ill-treated by Pharaoh ; that they cried unto 
God, who ordered Pharaoh, by the mouth of his ser- 
vant, Moses, to let them depart ; that Pharaoh was un- 
willing to permit their departure, but at last consented, 
though when they were gone he immediately repented, 
and pursued them, to bring them back; that the Is- 
raelites, having been overtaken near the Red Sea, were 
alarmed at the sight of the pursuing Egyptians, upon 
which Moses prayed unto God for help. This gave the 
teacher an occasion incidentally to refer to the duty of 

rayer in affliction. The waters of the sea having 

en divided by the power of God, the Israelites 
passed safely through, but on Pharaoh’s attempting to 
follow, the returning waves overwhelmed him and his 
army. By pointing to, the two parties represented in 
the print, and dwelling on the condition and character 
of each, the conclusion was drawn, in the language of 
Rom. xi. 22, that God will show his goodness to all 
that love Him, and his severity to those who are 
wicked. 

The most important part is the subsequent criticism 
on the lesson, in which each of the assembled teachers 

8 expected to take a part. 
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One student declared that the teacher ought to have 
dwelt at greater length on the circumstances of the 
Israelites in Egypt. This criticism was, however, over- 
ruled by the master, who observed, that nothing should 
be more cautiously avoided than rambling, desultory 
teaching; that every lesson should have a specific 
— to which the questions of the teacher should 

ave a reference, without deviating from it, under or- 
dinary circumstances ; and that, as in the present case, 
the point was to be found in the latter part of the 
subject, the teacher was right in rapidly passing over 
the introductory matter. 

Several students affirmed that some of the questions 
were leading, and too easy ; the answer required being 
simply yes or no, or suggested by the question itself. 
The master concurred in these objections, and observed 
that, as the object of giving instruction in the cate- 
chetical mode was to keep the minds of the children 
active and at work, to observe facts, to investigate tne 
subjects brought before them, and to enable them to 
draw inferences, and prepare them for receiving im- 
pressions, all questions which the children could answer 
with little or no exercise of mind, wasted the time of 
the teacher and children. 

Some students thought that the information directly 
given to the children might have been drawn from them 
by more judicious questions. The master sustained 
this objection also, and pointed out, as a general rule, 
the impropriety of telling children what by a proper 
exercise of their own faculties they might discover ; 
dwelling upon it as an important principle in teaching ; 
observing, however, that in a Scripture lesson, telling, 
or using the ellipses, which is considered nearly the 
same, was sometimes to be preferred to direct ques- 
honing, as it enables the chil better to receive the 
incident as a whole, and thus assisted in producing an 
impression—the ultimate design of such a lesson. 

Another student objected to a question relating to 
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the sea, as it could only be answered by guessing ; and 
the master decided that it was a bad question, there 
being no data on which the minds of the children could 
be exercised, and chance, not thought, determining the 
answer. 

Another remarked that the teacher was wrong to 
use the word “severity,” in the application of the 
lesson, without ascertaining that the children under- 
stood the word. The master admitted that if the 
children did not understand the word, the criticism was 
just, and dwelt on the importance of not using words 
without ascertaining that they conveyed the desired 
idea to the children’s minds. He remarked that, as a 
general rule, children should first have the idea itself 
given them, and be made sensible of the want of the 
word before it was actually supplied. He added that 
if the teacher had well worked out the incidents of the 
narrative, the children would have had the idea of the 
goodness and severity of God in this case thoroughly 
fixed in their minds, and thus have been prepared to 
pass from the perception of a truth, present in 4 
picture or an incident, to the conception of the same 
rita expressed in a precept or general text of Scrip- 

ure. 

The head master, during the progress of the criti- 
cism, repeatedly required the students to be more 
specific in their objections ; for example, when a student 
said some of the questions were too leading, he re- 
quired the questions themselves to be repeated, ob- 
serving that it was in this manner only that the 
criticisms could be made useful. 

In his general summing-up, he remarked that the 
print had not been made sufficient use of; that the 
awful condition of the Egyptians, and the deliverance 
of the Israelites, as the result of their respective dis- 
obedience and obedience to the commands of God, 
ought to have been more dwelt upon, the impression 
to be produced mainly depending on their rightly 
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understanding these facts. That the teacher went too 
rapidly over the subject, not giving the children suffi- 
cient time to think of their answers, or to digest the 
information imparted to them ; thus violating the well- 
known educational maxim, that a teacher, in giving 
a lesson, is not to be guided by what she can give, but 
by what the children can receive. That the teacher 

erred in allowing the children, in their replies, 
to repeat parts of sentences instead of the whole, 
and consequently they often failed to get the complete 
idea in their minds. 

He further observed that the sketch was well 
written, evincing thought and ingenuity ; the matter 
judiciously selected for the class of children before the 
teacher; that the manner was good and impressive; 
that the children were orderly, though not so much 
interested as they would have been had some of the 
faults above described been avoided. 


THE THREE LAMPS. 
A STIRLING TRACT. 


At thy birth, reader, three lamps were lit. In the 
secret place of the Most High they stand. An eye 
that never sleeps watches over them. Each lamp 
hath seven branches; and every branch supports un- 
earthly fire. As thou livest, feebly or vigorously, so 
burns the lamp of life; as thou learnest, idly or 
industriously, so burns the lamp of truth ; and, accord- 
ing to thy choice or neglect of the great salvation 
finished on the cross, is the light or the darkness of 
the lamp of mercy. 

How is it with thee, reader? I ask it, because I 
desire that it may be well with thee. Art thou young? 
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Thy lamp of life may be put out to-morrow—to-day— 
this hour. Art thou old? Its flame burns feebly, and 
will soon become extinct. Art thou wise m the 
wisdom of this world? Such lore will not add one 
drop of oilto thy lamp of truth. Learn of Him who 
was meek and owly of heart, and thou shalt have 
“light and gladness.” Art thou seeking, or hast thou 
sought, redemption through the blood of Jesus? 
Thy lamp of mercy glows with wondrous brightness. 
Are thy affections in league with sin? Is thy soul 
confederate with unbelief? By the terrors of the Lord, 
by the power of the Most High, I beseech thee to 
beware. In a voice of thunder I would speak it: 
Thy lamp of mercy may be put out, by the Eternal 
Watcher of mankind, even while thy lamps fe and 
truth are burning. Horror! horror! tenfold horror! 
to live on earth an heir of the torments of hell! In 
the Divine record above, there may soon be written of 
thee—* Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” 
“This man, because of his blasphemous unbelief, I, 
the faithful Recorder of heaven, do now give over to 
believe a lie; yea, he shall be damned, because he 
believes not the truth.”’ 
 O,reader! I exceedingly fear and tremble, although, 
blessed be God, mercy clothes me like a garment. 
How is it with thee? With deep and sincere affec- 
tion I ask it. Hast thou one spark of desire God- 
wards? Art thou a prodigal, and hast thou one, only 
one, tender remembrance of thy kind Father? Then 
‘ heartily do I congratulate thee. Earnestly do I im- . 
= thee to lose no time in returning to th Father's 
ouse—in fleeing to the Rock of Ages to hide thee. 
For, as yet, thy lamp of mercy is still burning. The 
ever-blessed Son of God is able and willing to save 
to the uttermost all who come to God 2 Bhp 


There is no exception; only come, and thy lamp of 
mercy will never go out. 


P. DRUMMOND. 
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WILL THOSE DREAMS COME TRUE? 


TuHov art dreaming, gentle maiden, 
Of a calm and happy life; 

Of a loving friend to shield thee 
From care, and want, and strife. 

How radiant looks the future! 
How fair is every view ! 

Thou art dreaming, gentle maiden ; 
But will those dreams come true ? 


Thou art dreamin ng, , youthful student, 
Of celebrity and fame ; 

Of the honours which shall cluster 
Around thy lowly name ; 

Of the rich and varied pleasures 
Which soon thy path shall strew ; 

Thou art dreaming, youthful student ; 
But will those dreams come true ? 


Thou art dreaming, busy merchant, 

Of thy ships far out at sea ; 
Of ulations 

Which shall bring vast wealth to thee : 
Of the dignity—the comfort 

Which shall from wealth accrue— 
Thou art dreaming, busy merchant ; 

But will those » abn. come true ? 


Thou art dreaming, happy mother, 
Of the darlings at thy side ; 
And thy baby-girl appeareth 
As a fair cal aul ful bride ; 
And thy boy is grown to manhood, 
by not a 
Thou art dreamin 
But will those 
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Ah, how frequently does sorrow 
Put all such dreams to flight! 
As our waking moments banish 
t The visions of the night, 
The scenes which faney pictures 
To our enraptured glance, 
Like the mirage, elude us, 
As towards them we advance. 


And even if we attain them, 
And grasp our longed-for prize, 
Alas, how very seldom 
Our hopes we realize! 
Then, while with ardent footsteps, 
We fancied bliss pursue, 
Oft let us ask the question— 
But will those dreams come true ? 


MYRA. 


THE SOCIAL CIRCLE MISSION. 


A Great duty rests upon-youw, if you are a believer. 
You must watch, and pray, and labour for souls; for 
all souls; for the souls in distant lands ; for the souls in 
your own country ; but especially for the souls of your 
relatives, friends, and neighbours. Many considerations 
enforce this duty. Listen to some. _ 

Love to Christ is the great motive. You are to live 
to Him. You do live to Him, when you seek the 
spiritual welfare of those lost ones whom He came to 
seek and to save. You obey his command, you copy a 
his example, you exhibit his spirit, you assimilate to it 
his character, you extend his kingdom, you augment 
his triumphs :—this is to live to Christ; and such 4 


lif is the evidence, because it is the offspring of 
ove, 


LO 


Desires for God's glory form a strong inducement. 


Do you not believe that God is glorified, when the 
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angels around his throne rejoice over a repentant 
sinner? If your instrumentality brought that sinner 
to repentance, you have helped to glorify God, If you 
desire that He should be glorified, you will strive for 
the conversion of souls, 

The very possession of saving truth implies an 
obligation to diffuse it. You do possess this truth. 
You enjoy the light of the Gospel. You know the 
way of salvation. May you—dare you keep this a 
secret ? Shall the hungry die without the bread of 
life, when you might point them to it? Is it mght 
that many should thirst in painful ignorance of the 
wells of salvation, whilst you can tell them of its 
blessed waters? Thousands are stricken around you 
with the leprosy of sin; you know the great Priest 
who can heal them. May you conceal this know- 
ledge 

Christian consistency demands your exertion for 
the salvation of souls. You profess and call yourselves 
Christians. You pray that God would teach those 
who are in error, would have mercy upon all men, and 
would fetch them home to the fold of Christ. Can 
you stop here? Can you ask for what you do not seek 
to obtain by all possible effort ? Again, you profess to 
believe that sinners are in danger. If they die 
unrepentant they will not enter heaven. You know 
some who are in this awful condition. Can you pray 
80 feelingly, and then indulge in idle chit-chat wit 
such persons, without warning them of their peril, and 
without beseeching them to be reconciled to God? 
Can you? If you can, where is your consistency ? 
Let conscience speak, and hearken to its monitions. 

Besides, the facilities afforded by intimate association 
encourage and enforce the duty of caring for souls. 
You are not isolated’ beings. You are not shut up in 
uninhabited islands. You are not without a circle to 
feel your influence. The most insignificant amongst 
you has at least one person accessible to his counsels, 
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and in some especial manner under the moral power of 
his affectionate regard. The relationships you sustain 
imply great and various responsibilities. The friend- 
ships you have formed give you an important opening 
for your labour of love. The neighbours with whom 
em are frequently brought into contact ought to take 
owledge of you that you have been with Jesus. 
You may deniers do much which no one else can do. 
You may preach sermons to hearts which a munister’s 
voice never reaches, and with a point which no public 
discourse-can be expected to possess. Add to this, 
that your efforts, if wisely made, will have more 
simplicity, more insensible influence, be more easily ac- 
counted for, and awaken less opposition than the 
efforts of a stranger, however accredited his office. 
Another motive is natural affection, This must be 
a very powerful inducement. Those souls which are 
perishing for the lack of spiritual knowledge are the 
souls of many naturally dear to you. Their welfare 
is precious as your own. You are bound to them by 
ties of incalculable strength. Now strive to realize 
their state before God. Fix your mind on the fact, 
that they are yet in their sins, yet impenitent, 
yet unsaved! Imagine them drawing near to death, 
their awful awakening from a life-time of moral 
slumber, their agony, their despair, their wailing 
as of the excluded virgins at the marriage feast. 
Think— may they not reproach you then? May 
they not ask in tones of anguish why you, who 
marked their spiritual insensibility, never strove to 
arouse them from it; why you, who knew their peril, 
never adjured them to flee from. the wrath to come ? 
Think—how terrible was the remorse of that worldly 
father whose dying child exclaimed, fixing her glazing 
eyes fearfully upon him, “ Father, I owe it to you 
that I have lost my soul!” Think—there will be 
judgment day! You must meet then the souls you 
might have warned, have entreated, have prayed for! 
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What account will you give of the opportunities of 
usefulness you have lost? What answer will you 
make to their upbraidings? What feelings of un- 
availing, bitter agony may then arise within your 
breast, as you mark loved ones—husband, wife, child, 
eye. friend, neighbour—standing at the Judge’s 
eft hand, the objects of his withering frown, and 
about to be banished to everlasting woe. If you did 
not warn them while on earth, the doom of kiel’s 
watchman will be yours ; the wicked will have perished 
in their sins, rod perished rightly ; but their blood 
will God require at your hand. Pray that the blood 
of souls may never rest upon you; and labour in God’s 
strength, with earnestness =k faith, that you may win 
souls for Christ. 

Wi. you po TH1s? Will you now pledge your- 
selves, in humble dependence upon Divine strength, 
to act as Missionaries in your own social circle ? 

We believe that many of you will. We believe 
that you will consecrate your time and energies in this 
special enterprise of Christian love and zeal. You 
only wait to be set to work. 

You are about then to engage in a great work. 
“ Mission”’ has become a fashionable phrase: your 
Mission is to bring God’s truth to bear upon your 
relatives and friends. You are not to contemplate a 
departure from your native land, that in dark heathen 
climes you should risk health and life, as the heralds 
of salvation. In quiet home scenes lies your Mis- 
signary field. A fire-side circle will be your largest 
congregation. A companionship for an hour with 
two or three friends will give you the y sapien of 
unfolding your embassy. A tract left on a shop 
counter may represent one function of your ministry, 

You will’ have the pleasant consciousness that, 
though working actually alone, you are yet in spirit 
united with many others engaged in the same enter- 
prise of faith. Strangers to you—separated by con- 
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tinents and oceans—their work is the same; their 
prayers arise to the same throne, their dependence is 
on the same Spirit. You may hear of their exertions, 
and ascertain their disappomtments and their sue- 
cesses, though you never meet them face to face. 

That this may be secured, we earnestly invite all 
those who have given themselves to the Lord and his 
Church, to associate themselves in a Social Circle 
Mission. Let them write to us, giving us—as 4G 
guarantee of good faith, not for publication— thew 
names, and we will then inscribe them on a new Mis- 
sionary roll. We will answer questions—pomt out 
plans—counsel as to modes of operation—and do 
everything in our power to keep this new Mission 
in useful and active working. 

From the reports we expect occasionally to receive, 
we shall be able to furnish general statements show- 
ing the progress and results of this new society. 
This is a novel scheme; but, by God’s blessing, it 
may prove of no slight value. 

_All we now ask is, the names of those who are 
willing to become Missionaries. When we receive 
these, we will make further statements, and sketch 
the work more in detail. 

_ We must not forget to mention, that several Chris- 
tian young persons of our acquaintance are already thus 
engaged, and are making it their special business to 
carry the Gospel to those in their own circle of friends 
who are yet unenlightened by its blessed beams. We 
believe that they have found their labour not altogether 
in vain, even if we refer only to its influence upon 
their own consciences and lives. And it is the circum- 
stance that some are thus employing themselves, which 


has led us to think of extending this new form of 


evangelical agency amongst our readers. 


EDITOR. 
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DOWN FROM ETNA. 
BY A RECENT TRAVELLER, 


As we descended from the crater, the greater por- 
tion of our road lay over sulphur and ammoniac con- 
stantly streaming ; and so hot, as at times to be felt 
painfully even through thick boots. The colours of this 
volcanic incrustation are either a dazzling white, or 
pale yellow, the surface soft and loose ; yet the descent 
was easy and rapid, nor was the sulphureous warmth 
of the atmosphere unpleasant, after the cold through 
which we bail posed Remounting our mules at the 
Casa Inglese, we descended the valley of ashes by a 
shorter path; passing in sight of a shapeless mass 
of ruins called the Philosopher’s Tower; formerly, 
according to vulgar tradition, the observatory of the 
philosopher Empedocles. 

I was now able to observe the character of the 
mountain by daylight. The Regione Deserta—which, 
even in the descent, is not traversed in less than three 
hours—composed exclusively of tracts of sand and 
ashes, lapilli, scorie# and countless torrents of lava, 
thrown up by different eruptions, is a scene whose 
aspect bafiles description. The poetic conceptions of 
Dante and Milton have called up nothing more terri- 
ble to the visionary eye; and some of the finest effects 
in Martin’s pictures were occasionally recalled to my 
memory by the aspects of this volcanic waste. We seem 
here to have passed out of the world where a beneficent 
Providence holds sway; and truly might the journ 
be allegorically compared to a passage through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. 

But, in descending, this gloom is to a degree dispelled 
by the magnificent and luxuriant prospect far below us ; 
the whole lower region of Etna appearing like a richly 
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cultured and wooded plain, interspersed with a multi- 
tude of steep mounds—cones thrown up by various 
voleanie agitations ; of which I counted, at one spot, 
as many as twenty-one within the compass of view. 
Almost every one of the various heights that constitute 
the Regione Deserta a chain of mountains, bears 
evidently the characteristics of a crater; and, in some 
instances, might be supposed to have only lately ceased 
burning. The one formed by the eruption of 1763 is 
very peculiar in its shape, being cloven into two a 
peaks, each with a regularly defined cavity like a bow 
ue of whose inner sides, of a brownish-red tint, 1s 
distinguished from below. 

As we descend lower, the first vegetation—save the 
hardy kind of lichen found much nearer the summit— 
appears in the thickly-clustering tufts of a weed, locally 
called the erba di cento spine, growing in rounded 
clumps, and of a dull, reddish hue. Fern, of parched 
brown tint, covers the sand-beds at a lower level; and 
flocks of sheep, near the borders of the Regione Sylvosa, 
are the first living creatures seen, The forest-zone en- 
circling the great mountain, which is traversed in about 
two hours, is a beautifully romantic, but a perfectly wild 
and solitary region, refreshing to the eve and feelings 
after the sterility and horror of the preceding. The wood 
is principally oak, not growing densely, but so detached 
as that almost each tree forms a separate icture, 
such as we admire in old English parks. In this zone, 
however, various other kinds flourish in different pro- 
portions, 

It is strange to observe ina region thus wooded 
a soil in mhiahy parts entirely of sand and ashes, save 
under the immediate shade of the trees. But in the 
lower tracts grass as well as flowers is abundant ; the 
anemone (of pale violet hue) being in profusion. There 

ound at our feet after the 
ascent of the terrible mountain; it seems to welcome 
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us back to nature and joy. In their lower tracts 
especially, these forests are so picturesque and delici- 
ciously umbrageous, that we might say Theocritus had 


taken from them the scenery to some of his Idylls. And, 


singularly beautiful is often the aspect of the extinct 
craters, rising like vast tumuli amid the trees: the sides 
of some of their cones overgrown with oak; others ste- 
rile, but entirely carpeted with red and yellow volcanie 
roductions that present a brilliant play of colouring, 
ooking frorh a distance like the alternations in shot-silk, 
Other craters found here are of totally different cha- 
racter, with little or no elevated external crust; but 
yawning at once from the surface of the earth ; their 
cavity in some instances occupied by large trees or 
brushwood, in others remaining sterile, black, and 
sharply defined at the edges, with heaps of scori@ and 
ashes around. These extinct craters, many of which I 
have looked into on different levels of Etna, are not 
generally of much depth; but sometimes so rugged, 
from blocks of lava lining their sides, that it is difficult 
to enter them. 

After leaving the forests, we travel (though now in 
what is called the Regione Abitata) for nearly two 
hours more, over an extent of gloomy and awful lava 
beds. These are, from the eruption of 1669, apparently 
the most terrible ever known; whose fiery torrents 
almost surrounded Catania, and only stopped after 
flowing for a considerable distance into the sea. 

Looking up the mountain, we perceive how this 
fearful stream has rolled down like a cataract, dividing 
itself into many branches that occupy the lower slopes— 
here almost forming a plain of some miles—in parallel 
lines, at times meeting, at times leaving a narrow slip 
of arid soil between. All is blight and desolation along 
the sides of these now condensed and blackened tor- 
rents; and I observed that lichen, and here and there 
scanty grasses, were all the spontaneous growth on this 
lava, even after the lapse of nearly two centuries. 

I 
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Glancing back, however, towards the heights we have 
descended, the eye is charmed by a majestic variety of 
outlines and brilliancy of colouring ; such as I have 
never seen equalled in nature. The many-tinted 
flowers and weeds, the ever-green, or variously shaded 
foliage ; the lichen, or mosses that in some spots have 
spread a dark, purplish carpet over tracts of eet re 
duce this combination of siataies that so delightfully 
contrasts with the stern monotony of the upper 
regions. One feels, that if the summits of Etna be the 
seat of wrath and destruction, its base is clothed with 
loveliness, as though the genius of beneficence had sue- 
ceeded to that of desolation. 

Near Nicolosi rise the great cones called the Monti 
Rossi, thrown up in the before-mentioned eruption. 
These are properly a single elevation, cloven at the 
summit, the sides partially wooded, but principally 
containing a barren surface of ashes. 

The environs of this little town, which forms, as it 
were, the gateway to the ascent of Etna, are almost 
one extent of sand; but cultivation, when attempted, 
does not appear unsuccessful, as I observed the 
pecuhar vivid green of the vines growing on this 
surface. | 

Before we had arrived at that lower level, I found 
the heat intense; and this contrast of atmosphere 80 
affects one, after the bitter cold experienced in the 
heights, as to make what has been passed through 
previously, appear like a strange and awful dream. 


_ WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? 


HAPPINESS 1s nothing b t 
delight that wi g but that inward, swee 
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THE ALMOST DISCIPLE. 


“He went away sorrowful :”’—an undue love of 
wealth prevented the young man from following Christ. 
It often happens still, that some cherished passion, or 
sin, keeps the soul away from the Saviour. Thus are 
awakened sinners often lost. 

The fact, that a man hesitates long before he gives 
up religion, and yields to sin with reluctance and sor- 
row, does not affect the consequences of yielding. 
One man rushes madly down a precipice, another passes 
over its verge slowly and trembling; there is no 
difference in their fall. 

There are some who seem to be near the kingdom 
of God. But the world calls them. There is strife 
in their souls. Sin at length too often gains the vic- 
tory. They leave the Saviour reluctantly, sorrowfully ; 
but, they do leave Him. 

It appears that some, while in the morning of life, 
take their final leave of their Saviour. There is no 
reason to suppose that the young man who went away 
sorrowful from Christ ever came to Him again. That 
meeting with Christ—that refusal to follow Him—was 

robably the turning point in his moral history. 
‘ndecided reader! mark you not the application to 
yourself ? 

Do I speak to one awakened to a sense of guilt and 
danger P—to one who feels that the Saviour is near ? 
Do not turn away from Him. The grave may cover 
you before Jesus of Nazareth passes by again; or, 
your present rejection —_ become one of a train 
of moral influences which will render you “ past 
feeling,” and “twice dead.” 


OC. T. 
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MARY AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


Berstpe the Saviour’s tomb, 
Thither by deep affection early led, 
Her spirit mantled in the deepest gloom, 
A loving mourner sorrowed for the dead ; 
And yet the thought which caused her falling tears 
Should have dispelled her sadness, 
Chased, as the sunshine doth the cloud, her fears, 
And filled her heart with gladness. 


For had the grave retained 
That precious form, awhile its honoured t; 
Had she her fondly-cherished wishes clined, 
Our weary world had been unsaved, unblest. 
Jesus, the Crucified, hath risen! Oh, this 
Attests man’s full salvation ; \ 
And ratifies forgiveness, peace and bliss, | 
To earth's remotest nation ! 


weg, 
* 


Ah! child of sorrow, thou, 


Like Mary, mournest when thou should’st rejoice ; 
Were God’s wise purposes developed now, 


The path thou shrinkest from would be thy choice. 
The dark event which thou deplorest, brings 
To thee a priceless treasure ! 


The sources of thy grief are really springs f 
Of lasting joy and pleasure! & 


EVERY-DAY DUTIES. 


How limited are the ideas which most persons form 
of religion! It consists, they imagine, in going to 
church ; in reading the Scriptures; in meditating on 
serious subjects; in talking about Christian experi- 
ence; mm subscribing to charitable institutions; in 
visiting the poor, and in instructing the ignorant. 
They do not realize its adaptation to the simplest 
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duties of every-day life; they have never thoroughly 
understood that comprehensive rule of the Apostle, 
“ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.’ In their estimation, 
religion is far too holy and sublime to have any affinity 
with worldly business, and secular pursuits ; it is fitted 
for the church and the closet, but not for the shop 
and the factory. 

Now this is a very sad and injurious mistake, and 
we would earnestly caution our young readers against 
it. It has led some to suppose that while their 
Sundays ought to be devoted to God, their week-days 
might be given to the world; and it has induced others 
to relinquish their daily occupations, that they might 
be engaged in the service of God. Many young 
Christians frequently lament that they are obliged to 

nd so much time in making necessary provision for 
their temporal wants, in discharging their relative and 
social obligations. Oh, if they could only get rid of 
these pressing earthly cares; if they could only escape 
from these uncongenial employments, how gladly and 
how earnestly would they work for God, and help to 
promote his cause upon earth. | 

Such mistakes and such complaints would not be 
cherished if right opinions were entertained of the 
Christian character, and of God’s service. 

A Christian, then, is one whose heart is influenced 
by the love of Christ, and whose desire is to live, not 
unto himself, but unto Him who died for him and rose 
again. He feels that he is not his own, that he has been 
bought with a price, and ought, therefore, to glorify 
God with his body, and with his spirit, which are His. 

Now place such a man where you will, in the present 
world; mark out what business you like for him, pro- 
vided it is a lawful one, and wherever that man is, 
and whatever he is doing, he will be faithfully and 
acceptably serving God. Instead of arguing, as some 
do, that men cannot attend to business and religion 
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at the same time, he considers that business 13 

of his religion, as much a part of it as prayer, 
his Bible. He regards himself as God’s 
servant, and his work as God’s work. It may be very 
humble work; it may not be very — work ; but 
it is not a servant’s place to find fault with his work, 
but to do it, and that in the best way he can. So he 
minds his shop, or m his farm, or works at his 
trade, or attends to his school, with as much energy 
and cheerfulness as if he were called to be a minister 
at home, or a missio abroad. 

This is the aietiy dines reader, we want you to 
manifest. You are accustomed, perhaps, to think of 
your every-day engagements as of something which 
you must do in order to fulfil a child's responsibilities, 
or to gain a livelihood, but you are often tired of 
them; and you imagine, that all the time which you 
are compelled to spend in this way, is so much time 
lost, necessarily lost, to God's service. 

Now do rise to a more elevated view of this matter. 
Your daily avocations in the family, in the counting- 
house, in the world, are marked out for you by @ 
heavenly Master’s—nay, by a heavenly Father’s—hand, 
as the channels in which your obedient love is to 
flow forth from day to day, Oh! how this assurance 
ennobles and sanctifies the meanest drudgery, the 
most irksome duty! “ Doing it unto the Lord,” is 
& principle which throws a charm around the lowliest 

ling. It invests with dignity the operative at his 
loom, or the maiden at her wheel; and links the 
poorest of God's servants on earth with the most 
perfected of his servants in heaven. 

Let that principle, dear reader, animate and en- 
courage you. Think more about the motives that 
ought to influence your conduct, than of the amount 
of wordly respectability to which your labours may 


entitle you. Say, in the quaint but expressive lan- 
guage of good Goorge Herbert— 
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“Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see ; 
And wha I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 


“A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay hiseye; . 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it paés, 
And thus the heaven espy. 


* All may of Thee partake, 
Nothing can be so mean. 

Which, with this tincture, for thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room, as for 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


And the consciousness that we are God’s servants, 
will not only give a higher character to our every-day 
duties, but will make us diligent and persevering im 
our discharge of them. “ Not slothful in business,” 
must ever be the motto of all who are “fervent im 
spirit.” 

Some Christians seem to think that piety compen- 
sates for inertness and carelessness about the things 
of this life,—at least, they act as if they thought so. 
But that religion which is Ak ESOT as well as 
experimental, must ever be regarded with great suspi- 
cion. What! shall the belief that we are working 
for God make us do our work worse than those who 
are aliens from his service? It is impossible. 

_ Prove by your conduct, dear reader, that it is so. 
Show those around you that Christianity fits man for 
this world as well as for the next: that the citizen 
of heaven makes the best citiven of earth; that a due 
realization of the claims of eternity leads to a more 
vivid perception of the claims of time. What you 
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have to do, do well. Don’t hurry it over as if you 
did not care how it was done, or drawl about it as if 
it was of no consequence when it was finished ; but 
make up your mind, hke John Newton, that if you 
are only a shoe-black, you will be the best shoe-black 
there is to be found! “Whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord.” 

A noble saying is recorded of a member of our 
British House of Commons, who by his own ind 
and perseverance had won his way to that hig 
position. A proud scion of the aristocracy one ae 
taunted him with his humble origin, saying, “ 
remember when you blacked my father’s boots.” 
“Well, sir,” was the noble response, “did I not do 
it well?” 

It is not of course intended by the previous remarks 
to throw into the back-ground acts of devotion and 
efforts of usefulness, but simply to put every-day 
duties before you in their true light. Habits of com- 
munion with God, and endeavours to extend the 
knowledge of his name among men, should be earnestly 
and increasingly cultivated ; and all the time that you 
can justly redeem from secular engagements, you 
ought, and, if your heart is filled with a Saviour’s 
love, you will redeem. But our present object is, not 
to enforce these points on your attention, but to 
convince you that every talent you possess, and every 
you undertake, may be consecrated unto 
the Lord; and that the commonest employment, 
when thus dedicated to Him, and pursued with a view 
to his glory, has a moral grandeur attached to it, and 
is stamped with the seal of his approbation. 

And do you not purceive how this conception of 
daily duties would help to preserve you from earthly- 
mindedness, from God-forgetfulness ? You often say, 
and say truly, that worldly business distracts your 
mind, and draws your ee gr from God ; but is not 


this the natural result failing to identify your 
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business with your religion? If you have a servant . 
who is employed all day in your presence, consulting 
your Wishes and receiving your orders, asking how 
this shall be done, and whether that performance 1s 
right, will his employment tend to banish you from 
his recollection? So, if you consider yourself as 
God’s steward, doing his business; if you are in all 
things consulting his interests and his glory; if your 
constant inquiry is, How will this please Him? 
and, Is that in accordance with his will ?—will your 
daily duties necessitate your forgetfulness of Him ? 
Assuredly not; they will rather keep Him in your 
constant remembrarice. It is because you regard 
them through a false medium, that they appear to 
interpose between you and your Maker, to interrupt 
the services which you would render to Him. When 
seen in their proper light, they are recognised as the 
defined and appropriate work which He puts into 
your hands, and asks you to do out of love to Him. 

Now, dear reader, survey your common-place oecu- 
pations from this stand-point, and say, if they do not 
wear a more cheerful and imviting aspect ? ligion 
not only improves but beautifies whatever it comes 
in contact with. It interweaves its silken threads with 
the coarsest as well as with the finest part of the web 
of human life. Then discard for ever wie your mind 
the unworthy idea, that Christianity is too elevated 
and too ethereal in its nature and design to have any 
connexion with domestic life, with manual labour, or 
with daily toil. Confine not your religion, as in the 
pages of an almanack, to Sundays and Saints’ days; 

t let it be impressed on each moment of your 
existence, blended with all your thoughts, feelings 
and affections, and exemplified in the minutest of your 
every-day duties. 

An old minister once came un behind a 
Christian of his acquaintance, who was industriously 
occupied in his business as @ tanner. He gave him 
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a friendly tap on the shoulder. The good man looked 
behind him, started, and said, “Sir, I am ashamed 
that you should find me thus employed.” The minister 
replied, “Let Christ, when He cometh, find me 80 
dog.” “What!” exclaimed the tanner, “ doing 
thus?” “Yes,” said the minister, “faithfully per- 
forming the duties of my calling.” 


E. P. E. 
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EVENING THE SEOOND. 


Mar. Yow were talking, Mr. Editor, last time we came to see 


you, about getting somebody with a lantern to look for some 
clever books for boys. Were you not, sir ? 


Ed. Something like it, Marten. Have you found any ? 

Mar. Yea, sir; two, which I have just finished reading: 
Lovis’ Days,* and Oxirron; orn, Rient aND 
Wrona.* I liked them very much ; and so did mamma. 


Mrs. M. They are both about boys at school ; well narrated ; 


"the incidents sketched with considerable power ; the story con- 


ceived in a kind, Christian spirit. 
Ed. “What is the purpose of “ Louis’ School Days” ? 
Mrs. M. To trace the gradual formation of youthful Christian 


character, and to show how gracious principles are ever in con- 
flict with natural inclinations sometimes 


triumphant. There is an honesty about this story which pleased 


me much; it sketches no romantic, ideal youthful piety; but 
places the hero before us in a shape which seems truly to “ hold 
the mirror up to nature.” 


Ed. Does the ; to 
bee eee story, as such, drag; or will boys be sure 


Mre. M. can answer for Marten ; his interest never flagged ; 
and a ee friend of mine, who writes for the “ Sunda 
School Quarterly,” acknowledged the eager interest with whic 
even he read it, and the unusual regret with which he arrived at 


* Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 
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wl ma The style reminded me very strongly of Mrs. 
Sherwood's “ Henry Milner.” 

Ed. Indeed; that is high praise. Is the other work similar 
in its design ? 

Mrs. M. It is a story of school-days and school-boys, but is 
more especially intended to set forth the conceit and unpopula- 
rity of a spoiled boy, vain of his wealth. He certainly 
to make himself very disagreeable, but eventually chan 
quite an opposite character. The style is interesting, 
equal in naturalness and power to that of “ Louis.” 

Ed. itis eg to put such books in the way of as 
are likely to e a deep impression upon them, and to lay a 
firm foundation of noble and truthful principle in their minds. 
But writers for boys must take care not to make them talk or 
act girlishly ; must take them as they find them, and not idealize 
their portraitures beyond what one ever sees in every-day school- 
life. But Teny is looking most anxiously. What book has at-— 
tracted your notice ? 

Leo. Lives or tuz Brotusre Humsorpt.* Who were 
they, I wonder? 

Aug. I can tell you who one of them was—the great traveller 
who scaled the Peak of Teneriffe, who soared to the cone of 
Chimborazo, who poked in the crater of Vesuvius, and burnt 
his boots in the fires of Cotopaxi; who, as the knight-errant of 
science, for weeks and months sojourned in the luxuriant foreste 
and desert s of the equator, to extend our knowledge of 
nature and its Author ; who was scorched by the sun, beaten by 
the storm, endangered by the current, scared by the brute, tor- 
mented by the insect, struck down by the burning fever; and 

t returned to Europe a victor, with trophies and spoils, some 
n had never before 


H wn Really, Augustus, you overpower us with your rush of 
Hw Perhaps he got them by heart, and, so could say them 
dug. Hold your tongue, Leontine. 

Mrs. M. The life of such a man cannot fail to be interesting. 
Is it narrated cleverly ? 

Leo. Tolerably; it is a translation from the German of 
Klencke and Schiesier ; and in some parts has not been done 
with perspicuity. 

Ed. Tell us how Humboldt came to be a traveller. 

Aug. When quite a boy he became possessed with a desire 


into 
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for foreign travel. Yet, he was a weak, sickly child, unlikely to 
brave the difficulties and dangers of a traveller’s life. By years 
of preparation, however, spent in acquiring knowledge, training 


the limbs and inuring the body to hardships, he became at the 


of thirty a strong, hearty man. 

Mrs. M. This shows, Augustus, what I have often told you 
to be true—that where there’s a will there’s a way. 

Aug. You cannot expect me to go through his travels, extend- 
ing as they did through various countries, and over five years. 
Aman must have had a strong will, who for so long a period 
could run the risk of being devoured by savage beasts, or of 
perishing in noxious swamps, for no other pu than that of 
collecting plants, birds, and animals; and iuthien observations 
with the barometer and thermometer onthe mountains. Hum- 
boldt returned to Europe in 1804, spent many years in arranging 
his specimens and recording the results of his explorations. 
This proved so gigantic a work that, though assisted by several 
eminent men, it has only been recently completed—a labour of 
forty years! In 1844, when still incomplete, the cost of the 
folio edition was £405. 

Leo, 1s Humboldt alive now ? 

Aug. Yes. He is eighty-four years old; and is still a a 
man. Walks unweariedly; writes much; and in Berlin an 
Potsdam is the object of universal esteem and reverence, The 
very king is not treated more respectfully. He walke with o 
slow, firm step, his thoughtful head bent a little forward, with a 
smile of dignified calmness, and a friendly response for the 
numerous greetings which he receives from passers-by. It is 
said, that people frequently step aside for feat of disturbing 
him in his thoughts; and even the hardy labourer looks respect- 
fully after him, and says to his brother workman, “There goes 
Humboldt.” 

Mrs. M. But I thought there was another Humboldt. 

Aug. Certainly; but only Alexander became a traveller. 
His brother William settled quietly down as a Minister of State, 
spending his leisure in deep philological pursuits, or as ambas- 
sador to a foreign court, exhibiting shrewd diplomatic skill. 


He came to this country as Prussian Minister in the time of the 
Prince nt. 


Bam. Was Alexander ever here ? 
Aug. Eleven years ago; he came with the King of Prussia ; 


and was regarded with much interest and respect by those who 
were fortunate enough to get into his company. 


Bmm.—(Looking up from a book she has been intently. 
ay Will Christians ever persecute each other again ? 


Professed Christians are doing so at the present 
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moment; witness the imprisonment of the persecuted Madiai 
at Florence ; but those who have the same “ manner of spirit” 
as the Lord Jesus Christ had, will never do so. What makes 
you ask this question ? 

Emm. Because I am deep in Gilfillan’s new book, the 
Martyrs, Herogs, aND Barps oF THE Scottish CovENANT.* 

Ed. And what do you think of it? 

Emm. Think of it! The scenes are so vividly drawn, that 
they appear to stand out actually before me; and I have been 
burning with indignation, for the last hour, at the atrocious 
doings of Claverhouse and his myrmidons. 

Ed. Iam not surprised. The most common-place recital of 
the trials of the Covenanters could not fail to arouse strong 
feelings of horror and indignant amazement; but when Gilfillan 
tells the story in his own graphic manner, his words burning 
with righteous anger, or melting into passionate tenderness, the 
breast must be flinty indeed that does not catch some of his 
fire, and burn or weep in quick sympathy. 

Emm. But have you read this book ? | 

Ed, Ihave; and I mark the shrewd cannot 
admire it) which has secured the pen of Gilfillan in 
behalf of the objects of the Anti-State Church Association. 
It is not, however, honest to publish what is apparently a simple 
History of the Covenanters, but is really, though covertly, 
new vehicle of controversy on the ae question of Church 
Establishments. It forms one of the series called the “ Library 
for the Times ;” and, although its title-page gives no indication 
of it, it is designed to advance the one purpose of the entire 
series—the pointing out the evils of the union of Church and 
State. Now, the projectors of this series are quite free to 
choose this particular manner of conducting a controversy; 
but they are not free to conceal a partisan’s scheme under 
garb of a opens impartial historian. They have no more 
right to teach Voluntaryism in this disguised manner, than the 
writers of “ Amy Herbert,” or “ The Lost Brooch,” have a right 
secretly to administer Puseyism in delicate, small doses, If the 
hands are the hands of Esau, it is not fit that the voice should 
be Jacob's. If the title-page told us that George Gilfillan had 
sat down to write his indignant Memories of Noble Scottish 
Martyrs with an earnest purpose of proving that. Church 
Establishments are mischievous things, no one could have com: 
plained. If he has not done so, one must affirm that his book 
is strategic, but lacking in honesty. 

Mrs. M. 1 agree with you; and must therefore class under 
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the same censure another volume in this series—written by 

Hannah Lawrance, an authoress of much power and skill— 

Tar Treasure Seexen’s Daventer.” It is a tale of more 

than ordinary merit; its style in keeping with the times to 

which it refers, and possessing considerable originality, which 
one seldom now finds in such stories. 

Ed. But supposing a Churchman to purchase such a book 
for his children, purposing to give them an interesting story, 
and then to discover that it contains a covert attack upon his 
creed of Church-and-State, he will naturally feel angry at the 
artifice. 

ot And rightly ; the day for Trojan horses ought to have 

ne by. 

OrEa. , Here is an attractive looking book, gay with crimson and 
ilding ; but with rather a singular Four 
‘tsk Owrs.¢ Have you read it, Emmeline ? 

Emm. Yes, and like it very well on the whole ; although ite 
outward dress is somewhat gayer than its contents. It is a com- 
ora of facts illustrating the natural history of the ant, coney, 
ocust and spider; well repays an attentive perusal ; but in 
some parts has more scientific descriptions introduced than would 
be expected in a work which does not profess to be a guide to 
entomology. 

Ed. Then you consider it rather dry ? 

Emm. | did not; but Marten and Leontine might ; as well 
as other “ Young Ones,” for whom the authoress professes to 
have written. 

Ed. 1s Tur Lorn’s a book for young persons 

Mrs. M. It is a book which any one will find interesting who 
loves to read records of Christian faith and work. The authoress, 
Miss Barber, has written it in simple language, that it “ may 
find a place in many a lending library and reading room for the 
working class.” It is perhaps too small and juvenile in appear- 
ance to become a library book ; except in Sunday schools. 

Ed. What is its purpose ? 

Mrs. M. t contains several simple and touching narratives, 
showing the happiness of God's service, the blessedness of being 
counted among his jewels, the power of faith to overcome afflic- 
tion. Those who are acquainted with Miss Barber’s other books 
well know the skill she possesses, not merely to select interest- 
ing topics or narratives, but also to invest them with the 
graces of earnest, eloquent composition. 

Aug. Now, Mr. Editor, will you be so good as to explain to 
us what the “ Stirling Tract Enterprise” means ? 
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Ed. An enterprise planned by a Mr. Drummond, of Stirling, 
for circulating, as widely and cheaply as possible, short, striking, 
pungent religious tracts. It appeared to the projector that we, 
as a professing Church and as a nation, have fallen into a deep 
— in the midst of imminent peril, because of our sins; that 
nothing short of Divine power can awaken us out of it, and bring 
us to repentance; and yet, that as the Lord usually works out 
his gracious purposes by the simplest means, in answer to real 
prayer, it may be believed that the PRrEss, properly worked, is 
one powerful means in the right direction. 

Aug. And so Mr. Drummond has set the press to work for 
this purpose ? : 

Ed. Yes; and he says, with signal success. His scheme has 
been in working for four years, and his success incites him to 
lively gratitude and increased effort. He has already printed 
five millions of tracts, and is constantly issuing fresh ones, on 
vital subjects. One feature of his scheme is, his gratuitous dis- 
tribution of tracts to any applicant. Whoever chooses to send 
sixpence for postage to the Tract Depdt, Stirling, will receive, 
free, a specimen packet of his tracts. He is now sending these 
little publications, chiefly on the Sabbath, to all the members of 
Parliament. 

Mrs. M. What a good, active man. Does it not show what 
one earnest, resolute man can perform, if he be strong in love, 
faith and prayer ? 

Ed. It does; and should furnish both an example and an 
incentive. And alas! there never was more urgent necessity 
for evangelical literary efforts than at the present time. The 
Crystal Palace Company are employing extraordinary measures 
and agencies to add the golden results of Sabbath-desecration 
to their six days’ receipts; and public newspapers are advocating 
the “innocent recreations” which will fix the yoke of Sunday 
labour more firmly on the shoulders of working men—a feature 
mn the case, mie & forgotten in the controversy. One million 
men already work on the sacred day, and many more must 
work, if the Sydenham Palace be opened on the Sabbath. 

Aug. What then is to be done? get an Act of Parliament 
to secure the better observance of the Lord’s-day ? 

Ed. Of little use, if people wish and resolve to profane it. 
If the national will, generally and strongly, is in favour of 
Sabbath-breaking, Parliament will be certain eventually to give 
way to its wishes. The great duty incumbent upon Christians 
now is, to spread the Gospel more thoroughly amongst the 
people ; to take it from house to house, and from floor to floor; 
to bring its truth home to the hearts of the lowest and rudest 
of mankind, Qur dependance is not to be placed upon Par- 
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liamenta, but upon the power of the Gospel to subdue the heart, 


to arouse the conscience and to control the will. The 


great 

difference between an English and a Continental Sabbath is 

not merely that our government does not sanction Sabbath- 

breaking, but also * x especially because the existence and 

influence of real religion in our nation have made us a Sabbath- 

loving and a Sabbath-keeping people. ‘To assist in any enter- 

Ss agen which can promote the diffusion of evangelical 

ine, especially in the shape of earnest appeals to the heart, 

is certainly the duty of every Christian who knows and values 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Aug. You might also mention the great extent of immoral 


nd infidel publications as a reason for increased religious 


action. 

Ed. Are you, Augustus, in ion of statistics 
bearing on that subject ? 

4ug. Iread some time ago, in a Scottish paper, an account 
of a _— meeting held in Edinburgh, when it was stated 
that infidel press in London is issuing 12,842,000 publica- 
tions annually, and that to these might be added 17,680,000 
publications either of a negative or immoral character. This 
calculation did not include the newspaper press. In one year, 
it is worthy of remark, 522,000 publications issued from the 
Popish press. The speaker closed his remarks by asserting, 
that the issues of worldly, immoral, infidel and popish pamphiets 
and periodicals exceeded by more than ELEVEN MILLIONS the 

bhications of the Religious Tract Society, the Christian Know- 

ge Society, the Bible Societies, and seventy of the best 
religious Magazines. 

Ed. What a fearful amount of evil energy! Well may 
Mr. Drummond ask—“ Does all this show upward progress 
or downward?” Surely these efforts to spread irreligion and 
infidelity call for redoubled exertion on the part of the Lord's 
people, to counteract their terrible influence, and diffuse the 
owledge of that Divine truth without which neither can 
individuals be happy nor nations reall prosperous. 

Mar. I have scarcely spoken at all this evening ; but I hope 
you will let me recommend the Scnoot Hymx Boox.* 

Ed. What is to be said about it ? 

Mar. That it contains 270 Hymns for Children, and may be 


had with 320 very choice and i iful little 
book, that all chili is @ very beautif 
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\"hi6 or holy places, to which pilgrimages have been 
Sjolms prescribed; and if not formally prescribed, at 
we MS east practised as a peculiarly meritorious duty. 
The Mohammedans, it is well known, have their Kaabeh, 
or great religious shrine in Mecca, and the Greeks 
and Romanists, Copts and Armenians, have theirs in 

Jerusalem. 
A pilgrimage to Mecca is ranked by Mohammedans 

k 
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wer EARLY all false religions have had their shrines, 
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with prayer, fasting and alms-giving. Before setting 
out, the pilgrims from Egypt assemble at a place 
called Birket-cl-Hagg, or Haj (the Lake of the Pil- 
grims), about eleven miles from Cairo, where they 
remain two days. The pilgrimage occupies thirty- 
seven days. When a pilgrim becomes ill on the road, 
if he be not able to keep up with the caravan, he is 
left behind to die. Multitudes in this way perish. 
The return of the Haj is a great event in Cairo. An 
officer, called Shaweesh-el-hagg, arrives about four or 
five days before the caravan, having pushed on with 
two Arabs mounted on fleet dromedaries, to announce 
its. approach and the ex day of their arrival im 
the metropolis, and to bring blessings from pilgrims 
to their friends. He and his two companions exclaim, 
as they pass along, to the passengers in the way, “ Es’ 
salah a-n-nebee!"’ “ Blessing on the Prophet!’’ and 
every Muslim who hears the exclamation responds, 
“ Alla-hum (for Alla-humma), salee aleyh!"’ “ O God, 
favour him!’ Some persons go out two or three days’ 
journey to meet their friends returning from pilgrim- 
ge, taking with them fresh provisions, fruits, etc., 
aud clothes for the wearied pilgrims. The poorer 
classes seldom go farther than the Birket-el-Hagg. 
It is very affecting to see, at the approach of the 
caravan, the numerous parties that go out, with drums 
and pipes, to welcome and escort to the city their 
friends arrived from the holy places, and how many, 
who went forth in hope, return with lamentation 
iustead of music and rejoicing; for the arduous jour- 
ney through the desert is fatal to a great number of 
those pilgrims who cannot afford themselves necessary 
conveniences. Many of the women who go forth to 
meet their husbands or sons, receive the melancholy 
tidings of their having fallen victims to privation and 
fatigue. The piercing shrieks with which they rend 
the air as they retrace the steps to the city, are often 
heard predominant over the noise of the drums, and 
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the shrill notes of the hautboy, which proclaim the 
joy of others. 

The pilgrims on their return are often accosted by — 
passengers with the petition, “ Pray for pardon for 
me ;"’ and utter this short ejaculation, “ God pardon 
thee ;’ or “O God pardon him!’’ This custom owes 
its origin to a saying of the Prophet : “ God pardoneth 
the pilgrim, and him for whom the pilgrim implores 


on. 

Many of the pilgrims bring with them, as presents 
from the holy territory, water of the sacred well of 
“Zemzem,” in china bottles or tin or copper flasks ; 
pieces of the “ Kisweh,” or covering of the Kaabeh, 
which is renewed at the season of the pilgrimage; 
dust from the Prophet’s tomb, made into hard ¢akes; 
“ liban,”’ or frankincense ; “ leef,’’ or fibres of the palm 
tree, used in washing as we employ a sponge; combs 
of aloes wood; “ sebhahs,’”’ or rosaries of the same or 
other materials ; “ miswaks,”’ or sticks for cleaning the 
teeth, which are generally dipped in Zemzem water, 
to render them more acceptable; “ kohl,” or black 
powder, for the eyes, shawls, etc. 

It is a common custom to ornament the entrance of 
a pilgrim’s house a day or two, or three days, before 
his arrival, painting the door, and colouring the alter- 
nate courses of stone on each side, and above it, with 
a deep dull red and white; often also trees, camels, 
etc., are painted in a very rude manner, in green, 
black, and red, and other colours. The pilgrim 
sometimes writes to order this to be done. 

On the evening after his arrrival, he entertains his 
friends with a feast, which is called the Feast of the 
Nezleh. Numerous guests come to welcome him, and 
to say, “ Pray for pardon for me.’ A. man, who has 
the pilgrimage, is generally called “the 

gg,”’ anda woman who has alike distinguished her- 
self, “the haggeh.’”” Many pilgrims, however, prefer 
the title of Sheykh. 
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I have heard it observed, when in Cairo, that the 
effect of the pilgrimages was to raise those who made 
them in their own esteem, but to render them less 
worthy of the esteem and the confidence of others. 
“If a man,” it is sometimes said, “has gone on the 
pilgrimage once, don’t trust him implicity; if he has 
gone on it oftener than once, don’t trust him at all.” 

I am not sure if the Greek, Roman, Armenian, and 
Coptic churches, commonly called Christian, enjoin 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the same way that Islamism 
— it to Mecca. Practically, however, the duty 
holds nearly the same place in the estimation of the 
genuine Moslem and the spurious Christian. 

To show the extent to which pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
was carried in this country before the Reformation, I 
may mention that one of the earliest printed books was 
on this subject. It has the following title: “The 
Informatyon for pylgrymes unto the Holy Lande; 
that is, to wyte, to Rome, to Jherusalem, and to many 
other holy places. Imprynted at London, in the 
Flete strete, at the signe of ye Sonne, by Wynkyn de 
Worde. The yere of God, moecc. and xx1m1.” This 
is the work sometimes alluded to as ‘“ Moreson’s 
Travels.” This was not, however, the name of the 
author, but of the owner of the ship, who, if not 4 
Venetian, is called in the book a merchant of Venice. 

“In the seven and twenty day of the moneth of 
June,”’ it says, “there passed fro Venyse under sayle 
out of the haven of Venyse, at the sonne going down, 
certayne pylgrymes toward Jherusalem in a shyppe of 
mn merchante of Venyce, called Johan Moreson, The 
ng of the same shyppe was called Luke Mantel. 

othe number of Lx = syxe pylgrymes, every man 
payinge some more, some less, as they might ‘accorde 
with the patrone. Some that might paye well, payed 
xxii ducates, and some xxvi, and xxiti, for mete and 
drynke and passage to Port Jaffe, and from thens to 
Venyce agayne.” Besides the holy places in Jeru- 
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salem, which the pilgrims visited, it mentions different 
places in the country to which they also went on 
pilgrimage, and among others, the following : “the 
vale of Josephat, the mount Olyvete, the vale of Syloe, 
mount Syon, Bethleem, Bethany, the plaine Jordan, 
and Nazaret.” It contains also “the Pylgrymage of 
Damascus, of mount Sinai, and the land of Egypt,” 
and concludes with an account of the “ Return of the 
Pilgrims to England.” 

The writer of this curious work was doubtless one 
of the pilgrims, of whose motions he gives an account ; 
but concerning his name we have no information. He 
invariably speaks of the pilgrims as a body, and never 
deviates into any partic account of what they saw 
or did. In the times, indeed, when our traveller 
composed his journal, men did not print to satisfy idle 
curiosity. The book was not written to save his 
countrymen at home from the trouble of the voyage, 
but to serve as a faithful guide to all bound on the 
meritorious expedition.”” The following is part of the 
“Informacyon”’ it contains “for pylgrymes.”’ 

“ Also hyre you a cage of half a dozen of hennes 
or chekyns to have with you in the shyppe or galey, 
for ye shall have need of them many times. And have 
by you halfe a bushell of mele sede at Venyce for 
them. Also when you come to haven tounes, if she 
shall tarry thre days, go by tymes to lande, for than 
ye may have lodginge before another, it will be take 
up anone. And when you come to dyvers havens, 
beware of fruytes, that ye eat none for nothynge, as 
melons and such colde fruytes, for they be not accord- 
ing to our complexion. Also, when you shall come to 
Port Jaffe, take with you out of the shyppe unto land 
two bottelles or two gourdes, one with wyne, another 
with water, for you shall have none until you come to 
Romes (Ramah), and that is right feble and dere. 
And at Jerusalem there is good wyne and dere. Also 
see that your patrone take charge of your harneys 
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within the shyppe till ye come agayne to the shyppe. 
Ye shall tarry there mi days. Also take good hede 
to yoore knyves and other small japes that ye bear 
upon you, for the Sarasyns wyll go talkynge by you 
and make good chere, but they will stele from you yf 
they may. Also when ye take your asse at port Jaffe, 
be not too long behynde your fellowes, for and ye 
come betyme, ye may chuse the beste mule or asse 
that ye can, for ye shall pay no more for the beste 
than the worste. Also ye must gyve your asse-man 
(donkey-boy) there of courtesy a grote of Venyse, and 
be not too muche before nor too muche behynde your 
fellowes, for because of shrewes.’’ 

He thus commences his account of what the pilgrims 
saw i Jerusalem: “On a Sondaye, in the mornynge, 
they began theyr pylgrymage. And a freer of mount 
Syon wente with them, to enfourme the places and 
the pardons of every place. These be the pylgrymages 
within the eytee of Jerusalem. The first is before 
the temple of the Sepylchre dore. There is a four- 
square stone whyte, whereupon Chryste rested hym 
with his cross when he wente towarde the mount of 
Calvary, where is Indulgence vii yeares, and vii lentes. 
Also the house of the ryche man, whiche denyed 
Lazare ye crommes of brede,”’ ete. | 

Pilgrimages are still made to Jerusalem by members 
of the Coptic, Roman, Greek and Armenian churches. 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem the Copts hold to be incum- 
bent on all who are able to perform it; but few of the 
poorer classes acquit themselves of this duty. The 
a compose @ numerous caravan. They pass the 

assion-week and Easter at Jerusalem, and on the 
third day after the Passion week proceed to the 
Jordan, in which they bathe. 

Two Copts travelled with me from Haifa to Jerusa- 
lem. They were very poor, and walked the whole way. 
How they were to live at Jerusalem I do not know, 

but they had little or nothing to live upon by the way. 
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I believe it is not generally known how pilgmm- 
ages to Jerusalem are performed. I shall, there- 
fore, mention what I have learned on that subject. 
When a member of the Greek Church resolves) to 
perform a pilgrimage to the holy city, he is conducted 
to the Church of the place where he lives; the priest 
prays over him, and recommends him to God and all 
saints. Many people of the town who cannot go, 
give the pilgrim money to give to the convents or 
¢hurches at Jerusalem; others send rich and handsome 
presents to the holy places. It thus happens that one 
person frequently represents ten or a dozen others. 
On the arrival of a pilgrim at Jaffa, he is imme- 
diately conducted into the Greek convent, where he 
| remains till the next day. For his entertainment he 
i ig obliged to pay twenty-six piastres. The convent 
| also provides, at a fixed price, vmees and camels for 
/ © the pilgrims, to bring them on their way to Jerusalem. 
| 


They stop again at the convent at Ramlah, where each 
pilgrin has to pay thirteen piastres. 

The following day they proceed to Jerusalem. On 
their arrival here, they proceed to their convent and 
H receive some refreshments; after which their names 
are entered in a book. This over, they are conducted 
to the Church, which is within the walls of the con- 
| vent, where service is performed ; after which a deacon 
washes the pilgrims’ feet. This ceremony having been 
gone through, they are brought into a room where 
they pass the first night. 

On the following morning a deacon leads them up 
into the divan, or large room, where the seven Gree 
bishops residing in Jerusalem are assembled, before 
whom each pilgrim appears, one at a time. He is 
then asked on how many persons’ behalf he makes 
the pilgrimage ; how many members of his own family 
are alive, and how many are dead. The pilgrim having 
answered all his questions, he has to pay 100 piastres— 
| for each member of his family who is living, and fifty 
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for each who has died. This is the minimum. Rich 

ple pay more. The pilgrim has then a ticket given 
him for each member of his family, and is allowed to 
depart. Outside, another deacon receives the tickets, 
together with twenty-one piastres from each p : 
which gives him permission to visit the Jordan. The 
same evening the -pilgrim is conducted into the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and all the places 
within it are shown to him: his name is again entered 
into a book, for which he pays twenty-five piastres, 
and remains then one night in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which is considered very meritorious. 

he pilgrim having staid three days in the Greek 
convent, must now leave it; but a lodging is provided 
for him near the convent, for which he has to pay, 
according to his means and the state of the apart- 
ments. The Greek convent possesses several houses 
here which are used for this purpose. 

On the fifth day after the pilgrim’s arrival he is 

taken to Gethsemane, and into the Church of the 
Virgin Mary, which is situated in that vicinity : here 
he must pay twenty-five piastres. Afterwards he is 
in his turn conducted to all the Greek convents and 
churches in the environs of Jerusalem, to Bethlehem, 
Mar Elias, Mar Saba, the convents of the Cross and 
of St. John; and at each place he is expected to pay 
a sum of not less than twenty-five piastres. 
_ Sometimes the pilgrim refuses to pay: the Church 
is then locked upon him, and he is not permitted to 
leave it until he has paid. If he tries to get off by 
saying that his purse is exhausted, he is asked, why 
did he come to Jerusalem if he had no money. When 
the pilgrim has visited all the Greek churches and 
convents, and contributed to each its due, he is allowed 
to spend his time as he pleases. 

Pilgrimage like this, whether made to Jerusalem, 
or other so-called holy places, with a view of doing 
penance for sin, or procuring its forgiveness, and in 
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some way of recommending ourselves to God, Chris- 
tianity forbids and condemns. Though it has no local 
shrines, let it not be thought, however, that it requires 
us to be dead or indifferent to all local emotions. Jacob 
had his “ Penuel’’ and his “ Ephrath;”’ places which 
lived in his memory, and were enshrined in his affee- 
tions. David too had his “Jordan” and his “ Hill 
Mizar.”” There may be places too which for the same 
or similar reasons may, yea, must live, and be en- 
shrined in ours; places which, by some who visited 
them at the same time with ourselves, will be soon 
forgotten, but whether with pain or pleasure, by us 
can be oe never. There is a principle im our 
nature, as has been frequently observed, which leads 
us to look with deep interest on places that have been 
the scenes of great and important events. “To 
abstract the mind,’”’ says Dr. Johnson, in a passage 
which has been often quoted, “from all local emotion 
would be impossible if it were endeavoured, and 
would be foolish if it were possible. Far from me, 
and far from my friends be such frigid philosophy as 
may conduct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any 
ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose 

triotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
larathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.’ 

While a pilgrimage to Palestine may be made, as it 
often is, subservient to the cause of error and super- 
stition, when made from proper motives it may be 
rendered tributary to the advancement of true religion. 
This it may be to the Christian, 4nd more especially, 
for obvious reasons, to the Christian minister, so that 
no one can have made a pilgrimage thither himself, 


without wishing that it d‘be made by others. 
J. A. 
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OR, THE BROTHER'S TRUST. 


THERE was once, says an old legend, a young Italian noble, 
whose elder brother loved him much; he had moreover saved 
his life, and had reconciled him to his father when greatly 
offended with him. 

As might have been expected, the youth returned this affection, 


| and after the death of the father these brothers lived together, 


the younger obeying the elder, and behaving to him in all 
respects like a son. 
nee, on a certain day, however, a long separation came 
between them, for the elder went out as if upon his ordinary 
affairs, and never returned again to his house. His young bro- 
ther was first surprised, then alarmed. He sought for him, pro- 
claimed his loss; he scoured the country, caused the waters to 
be searched, and sought in all the recesses of that old Italian city ; 
but it was of no avail; his brother was gone, and none could 
tell him whither. | 
No tidings were heard of him for nivre.than six months, til 
one night as his young brother was knocking for admittance at 
his own door, a in a domino came up, and put a note into 
his hand, at the same time whispering his brother's name. It 
was during the time of the carnival, when it is so much the 
custom for people to wear disguises that such things excite no 
surprise. Anselmo, for this was his name, would on seized 


_ the domino by the hand, but he quickly disappeared in the 


crowd ; and full of wonder and anxiety the young man read the 
letter which he had left behind him :— 

“ Anselmo, I live, I am well! and I beseech thee, as thou 
lovest me, fail not to do for me what I shall require, which is, 
that thou wilt go every night down that lane which leads along 
the south wall of the P—— Palace; ten paces from the last win- 
dow but one thou shalt find a narrow slit in the wall; bring 
with thee a dark lantern, and into that slit do el gr it, 
turning the light side inward, that thou be not discove Thou 
shalt be at the place every night at twelve, and thou shalt stay 
until the clock of St. Januarius striketh one. So do, and one 
= meet thee there. Thy loving brother prays thee not 

That very night the young nobleman went out unattended in 
hopes of meeting with his Peorowe He carried a lantern, and 


proceeded to the unfrequented lane pointed out in the letter. It 
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was @ desolate place, in a thinly populated quarter of the city. 
By the faint light of the moon he counted the windows, and 
found the slit in the wall, which was deep, and fenced on the 
river side with an iron grating backed by a sheet of horn; into 
this slit he hastened to place his lantern, and then began to look 
about him and consider why his brother should have chosen such 
a place for their meeting. 

Not far off ran the river, and he did not doubt that by water — 
his brother would come, for it was evident that he feared to show 
himself in the streets of the city. Anselmo started once or 
twice during his solitary watch, for he yews he distinguished 
the splash of an oar, and then an advancing footstep ; but he was 
mistaken, his brother did not come to meet him that night, nor 
the next, nor the one after; and when he had come to await him | 
every night for a fortnight he began to get sick at heart. 

And yet there was no way but this; he was to watch éill his 
brother came; it was his only chance of seeing him; and he 
— on, without once failing, for eleven months and twenty 

ys. 

In order that he might do this more secretly, he frequently 
changed his lodging; for as the time wore on he began to fear 
that his brother might have involved himself in one of the poli- 
tical intrigues common in those days, and he felt that the utmost 
caution was required, lest his constant visits to that quarter of 
the city should be watched, and lead to suspicion. 

A strange piece of blind obedience this seemed, even to himself, 
and of trust in his brother; what ap to him the strangest 
part of the letter was the entreaty that he would always bring 
a lantern; “as if there could be any fear,” he thought, “‘ of my 
not recognizing his step, or as if it could be likely that more 
men than one could by any probability be standing by that soli- 
tary corner. But in those days of tyrannical government and 
lawless faction, flight and mysterious disappearance were not 
uncommon. Thus Anselmo watched on, though hope began to 
wax faint, even in his strong and patient heart. 

The clock struck one. “Eleven months,” said he, “and one 
and twenty days!—I will watch for thee the year out.” He put 
his hand to the slit in the wall and withdrew his lantern ; it was 
dying in the socket.. ‘“ What,” said he, “is the light also weary 
of watching!’ He turned, and @ heavy stone hard by his feet 
woe aT from beneath, and up from under the earth came his 

rother. 

‘Thy cloak—quick! cover me with it,” he whispered. “Hide 
my prison garments.” 

_“ Thy prison garments!” repeated Anselmo, faintly, for he was 
distraught and amazed. | 
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Px. x 


q His brother took the cloak and wrapped himself in it. It 

Hd was not so dark but that Anselmo could see that his feet were 

mt bare and his face haggard. He took the lantern, and threw it 

, down, beckoning towards the river. ‘“ Let it lie,” he said to his 
young brother. 


“Tam sorry the light has gone out just when it is wanted,” 
said Anselmo, for he was still amazed, and scarcely knew what 
he was talking about. 

“Eleven months and twenty-one days hath it served me well,” 
his brother replied ; “ nothing else, whether alive or dead, saving 
thyself only, will serve me so well again.”’ 

; ‘hat a strange thing this was to hear; but the walls of the 
. old italian city echoed the sound so softly that none awoke to 
listen, and the two figures gliding under the deep shadow of the 
houses passed away, and were seen there no more. 

By morning dawn a vessel left the harbour, and two brothers 
stood upon the deck bidding farewell to their native country ; the 
one was young, the other had a wan cheek, and hands hardened 
| by labour ; but the prison dress was gone, and both were clad in 
| the usual costume of their rank and order. 


‘ 


“ And now we are safe and together, said Anselmo, “ I pray 

thee tell me thy story ; why didst thou keep me waiting so long, 

: and where didst thou rise from at last ? 
; “That I can tell thee at all, is thy doing,” answered his 
brother, “ because thou didst never fail to bring me the lantern.” 
And then, while the grey Italian shores waxed faint in the 
| sunny distance, and all hearts began to turn towards the new 
| world whither the vessel was bound, Anselmo’s brother descended 
| with him into the cabin, and there told him, with many expres- 

. sions of affection, the remarkable tale which follows :— 

| He had, unknown to his brother, made himself obnoxious to 
the government; and the night of his disappearance he was 
| surrounded, and after making a desperate defence, he was over- 
powered and thrown into prison. Ina dreadful dungeon he lay 
tall his wounds were healed, and then, for some cause unknown 
to himself, he was given over to the keeping of his deadly 
enemy ; one whose house had long been of the opposite faction 
to his own. By this enemy he was conveyed to the P : 
Palace, and laid in a dungeon that, as he said, “ Nothing it 
seemed could have broken through, unless his teeth had been 
strong enough to eat through that wall.” Almost every hour 
in the day his enemy came and looked at him through » hole in 
the door, his food was given him by means of this aperture, and 
when he complained of the want of bedding, they gave him, also 


by means of the thi to 
him. hole, a thin mattrass and two coarse rugs 
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This dungeon contained nothing but one large chest placed 
against the wall and half filled with heavy stones ; one of these, 
he wag given to understand, would be tied round his neck should 
he attempt to escape, and his body would be thrown into the river. 

His light in the daytime came through the little slit so often 
mentioned ; but in daylight he could do nothing, for his enemy’s 
eyes were frequently upon him; from twelve o'clock to three in 
the night were the only hours when all his jailers slept, and then 
it was dark, and he could do nothing but just feel the strength 
and thickness of the wall; a hopeless task indeed to break it 
down with one poor pair of hands! 

But, after months of misery and despair, one of the jailers 
took pity on him, and asked him whether there was anything he 
could do to help him to endure his captivity better. “ Yes,” 
said the poor prisoner, “I have been a studious man, and if I 
could now read, it would help me toforget my misery. I dare 
not read in the daytime, for my enemy would not suffer me to 
have such a solace ; but in the night, if I could have a light in 
the slit.” 

The jailer was frightened, and told him not to think of it; 
yet, as his prisoner kept urging it, he looked at the height of the 
slit and its small size, and then when he had heard the words 
that were to convey this request for a light, and that they told 
nothing as to where Anselmo’s brother was, he consented to con- 
vey them ; first getting a solemn promise that he would never 
attempt to speak to his brother, even if he should find it possi- 
ble ; and secondly that he would never betray him. 

Whether this jailer felt certain that he never could eseape, 
whether he was not loth to aid in it, or whether he pitied him, 
and thought no harm could come of the light, is not known ; 
certain it is, that he searched the dungeon diligently every night, 
and examined the iron protection to the slit; it was far above the 
poor prisoners head, and when the jailer found it always safe he 
appeared satisfied ; yet the work of breaking through the wall 
began the first night of the lantern, and never ceased till it came 
to a triumphant conclusion. . 

The great chest, as has been said, was half full of heavy stones ; 
as soon ag the light enabled him to act with certainty and perfect 
quiet, he laid his mattrass and rugs beside it, opened ‘its lid, 
took every stone out in turn, and placed it on one of them; he 
then, exerting all his strength, lifted the chest away and began 
to undermine the stones behind it, and under it. 

_ With wonderful skill and caution, he went gradually on; but 
it took twenty minutes of labour to empty the chest, and twenty 
minutes to fill it with equal quiet; there remained therefore only 
twenty minutes in which to perform therest of this hereulean labour. 
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But for the light he must have handled the stones with less 
certainty, and of course, the least noise would have caused all to 
be discovered. How little could be done each night becomes 
evident, when it is remembered that the stones and rubbish 
which he displaced had to be put back again, and the chest 
returned to the same position before the light was withdrawn. 

For nine months he made but little p , and for the next 
two months, the difficulty of disposing of the rubbish daunted 
him ; but the last night, when still far from the surface, though 
already through the wall, such a quantity of earth caved in, that 
he swept it down fearlessly upon the floor of his on pon and 
resolved to make a daring effort to escape, and risk all on that 
one venture; he crept through the hole once more, and shield- 
ing his head with one arm, pushed upwards with the other; 
more and more earth fell, and at last, nearly suffocated, he applied 
all his strength to the flat stone that it had left bare, heaved it 
up, and escaped to life and freedom. 

Which is most remarkable here ?—the trust of the elder 
brother, who could venture so much on a protracted attention to 
his letter, or the obedience of the younger to a command which 
he could not understand ? 

We can scarcely tell ; yet this story, though widely different 
in some respects, has one point of resemblance to another 
narrative far more worthy of credit; but which passes among 
many for an idle tale, if one may judge by the thoughts that they 
bestow upon it. 

It is the true story of a King’s Son, one who saved the lives 
of many, and reconciled them to his Father whom they had 
offended. In his wonderful condescension He called Himself 
their Elder Brother; but after He had long dwelt among them, 
He one day meen from their sight, promising them that 
after many days He would come again. He sent them a message 
afterwards, entreating them to watch, and saying, “ Behold I 
come quickly.” 

For awhile they did watch ; but afterwards it was said in his 
kingdom which He had left, “ Our Lord delayeth his coming, 
and we are weary of watching, the time is so long. If He had 
told us the exact day, or the exact hour when He would return, 
we would have been ready, and would have gone out to meet 
Him with great joy; but we cannot always watch, though He 
has promised us and done for us so much!” 

It ries long time now since that message was sent; some dis- 
pute its meaning, some say it shall be on this manner, and some 
on that manner ; some have even said, “ Those many days 
must now be drawing near their close.” 


But, O prisoner, working by night in the light of your 
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brother’s candle; O elder brother, who had won such true fra- 
ternal love ; O friend so trusted in, though not understood; so 
longed for, though scarcely expected—how differently was your 
earthly claim admitted—your earthly command obeyed. there 
was One who said, “ Watch, for ye know not the day, neither 
the hour, when the Son of Man cometh;” and “what I say 
unto you, I say unto all—Watch!” 
Bur po THEY WatTcH? ORRIS. 
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On! the winds in the rocky caves that dwell, 
Haye a long and a varied tale to tell. 

Free, or confined, could we read their sighs, 
Each fluttering gale we should deeply prize. 
Whien the western breeze o’er the landscape blows, 
It wafts to us health as it swiftly goes ; 

And our verdant meadows and hedgerows green 
Mark by fertility where it has been. ‘ 
It comes, like a messenger sent from afar, 

And joyous and welcome its tidings are. 

It ¢ould tell us of strange and of distant things, 
Could we catch its tones as it softly sings : 

Each gale that sweeps, and each breeze that blows, 
Could tale’ of gladness or woe disclose. 

Each storm that escapes from its rocky thrall 
Brings something for weal or for woe to all. 

All that is pleasant to ear or to eye— 

E’en Nature’s beauty and melody ; 

All that brings freshness, and spirits, and health, 
Fair Nature’s best and her brightest wealth, 

To mortals come, on the wings of the breeze, 
From distant lands and from far-off seas. 

Oh, who in the Spring but must love to feel 

The balmy air o’er his senses steal ! 

Laden with fragrance of sweetest flowers, 

And clothing with beauty this world of ours. 
Yea! had not the Scripture Jenovan revealed, 
The anthems of Nature his homage had pealed ; 
Creation alone would have taught us to raise 


Our spirits to heaven with glad hymns of praise. 
M. W. 
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THERE is an objection which is too commonly 
alleged by the unconverted as accounting for, if indeed 
it do not vindicate their unbelief. It may be well to 
endeavour to show its unreasonableness. 

The objection we suppose might be stated by some 
professed inquirer after truth, and stated in some such 
words as these :—“ I feel sensible that ] have not yet 
become the subject of the Spirit’s work. I am not 
repentant, not believing, not in fact truly born again. 
I cannot of course regenerate myself, and I cannot 
compel the Spirit, who acts you tell me in sovereignty, 
to begin the good work in my soul. The responsibi- 
lity of being born again cannot therefore rest on me. 
I can only wait till the Holy Spirit choose—if He 
shall ever choose—to create in me a clean heart and 
renew a right spirit within me.”’ 

Here is the supposed objection—an objection per- 
haps now silently made in the mind of some reader. 
Mark its unreasonableness. "We address this objector, 
and we say to him, Your alleged vindication of your 
ungodliness cannot be received. It is no real defence. 
For what is your position, what are your powers ? 
You are in the position of a man whom the strongest 
considerations press tv adopt a particular course of 
action. You are aware that when you perceive danger 
threaten, you always try to avoid it; you fail not to 
use all means in your power to escape the impend- 
ing disaster. You are aware that whenever you 
discern some imagined good, you are most anxious to 
secure it : ingenuity is tasked, energies are wearied, and 
the soul is absorbed in some endeavour to advance 
your welfare. 

Tt is so in things temporal—why is it not so in 
things eternal? A thousandfold more exciting are 
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the inducements to escape hell and secure heaven ; 
a thousandfold do we say—nay, there is no comparison | 
between ordinary motives and those which arise from 
a concern for your eternal welfare. Has the thought . 
of everlasting torment no terror for your guilty soul ? 
Has the thought of everlasting bliss, as the result of 
faith in Christ, no allurement for your anxious mind ? 
Is there no moral power in the Atonement? Is it 
nothing to you that Jesus died upon the Cross? Has 
the Father’s love no melting influence for your obdu- 
rate heart? Does the Son’s obedience unto death 
present no ground of satisfaction for the demands of | 
your awakened conscience? Have the overtures of 
the Spirit no suitability for your polluted and helpless 
condition 

It is absurd to say No to these questions ; it 1s an 
absurdity of which you are never guily in any worldly 
transactions ; will you plead such absurdity as areason — 
for your impenitence and unbelief ? . 

It is a false and foolish plea. The strongest motives 
arrest your steps ; you sin against your own soul by 
refusing to turn from your evil ways. No man ever 
yet hated his own flesh, yet it seems you hate your 
immortal part—your precious soul. 

No stronger motives can be brought forward than 
those which now surround you. No stronger motivés 
ever will beset you. The resources of moral suasion 
have been expended in your behalf; and if you remain 
in sin and impenitence I know not how you can dare 
to stand before God and say that because the Holy 
Spirit has not compelled you to repent and believe, 
therefore you are free from responsibility and guilt. 
Why should the Holy Spirit compel you, when all 
natural facilities are within your reach, and when all 
natural motives are constantly acting upon your mind ? 
You cannot reasonably require it. If you choose 
death rather than life, will God be unjust if He allow 
you to have your own way, and to eat the fruit of your > 
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own doings? If you persist in iniquity, is it not your 
own fault if iniquity be your ruin ? 

The true reason is, You do not wish to be saved! 
And you will never wish to be saved unless the Holy 
Spirit take of the things of Christ, and so reveal them 
to your heart, that you cry out in earnestness and 
faith | “ Lord, save or I perish.”’ 

But you have no claim on that Spirit. You can 
mention no faculty with which God has omitted to 
endow you, and which is necessary to enable you to 
believe. The Spirit’s work supplies no imperfection 
in your moral constitution. It is not supplemental to 
your overtasked and therefore incomplete endeavours. 

The reason, we repeat is, You do not want to be 
saved ; and you never will want to be saved, as a serious, 
earnest, practical purpose of your soul, till the “ grace 
of God by Christ prevents you,” as the Articles of the 
poste etn England express it, “ that you may have a 

will.” | 

Mark well, we therefore beseech you, the unreason- 
ableness of your objection. 3 

Mark it also as indicative of the absence of any real 
concern for your spiritual interests. If you were 
really anxious about your soul, you would not have 
made this objection; you would rather have gone to 
the throne of grace, and besought Him who has 
promised to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him, 
that He would send into your heart that Holy Spirit 
to “ create and make in you a new and contrite heart, 
so that you worthily lamenting your sins, and ac- 
knowledging your wretchedness, might obtain of Him, 
the God of all merey, perfect remission and forgiveness, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

Ww. M. W. 
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Cutip of storms! born in the midst of bleak winds 
and unfriendly cold, from what kingdom of: Beauty 
hast thou burst forth? Art thou a wanderer from 
some fairer land; or lovest thou the unauspicious 
breath of winter? Art thou here to grace for a small 
moment the, barren highway, and then pass away for | 
ever? O snowdrop! thy meekly bowmg head seemest 
to the thoughtful to have had its tender fashioning 
for other and deeper ends. .Thou, with thy mantle ot . 
spotless white, art thou not in some way a messenger — 
from the great God who made thee? From the infer 
world of truth, which lies within the seen world) ‘as 
the soul in the body, thou hast lea forth, the 
exponent of many things. Though thou art silent, 
yet in thine own strange language thou sayest words 
to which it may be wise to listen. | 

Brothers! we will stay a@ little to speak to this 
snowdrop. The same God which has given to you 
life’s longer day, has given to this fragile flower its 
shorter one. Therefore let us not too hastily pass 
it by; therefore let us not be swift to annihilate 
to stretch forth the hand to pluck this snowdrop from 
its stem, lest we be found unworthily breaking the 
bread of communion with the works of our great 
Father. If we will not be unheedful, we may find 
that this flower is to us an emblem of vario 
thoughts. 

And first, of Hm, who, though He wrote no books, 
founded no kingdom, revealed no science—who, . 
although He was not a Milton, an Alexander, or a 
Newton, has left a Name which is above every Name! 
Whose words, written in the fleshy tables of the 
heart, are the words of Eternal Life; whose throne of 
nghteousness and peace is an everlasting dominion, 
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and whose knowledge shall one day cover the earth. 
Hg came in the midst of tempest and darkness, all 
true life frozen into simulacra, or numbed with chilling 
infidelity. The crue] winds spared not his infant 
head; round his cradle blew the storm that nursed 
his childhood, the bitter spirit of unholy antagonism 
that nursed his manhood. The Child of pain became 
the Man of sorrows. 

What, and if He had sought for the patronage of 
the rulers, and accepted all the kingdoms of this world 
with their glory! What, and if yielding to an am- 
bition which vainly tempted, He had 

th—some more popular way! He might have 
realized the fondest dreams of a Napoleon, without his 
grave ; but where would have been the hope of the 
righteous, where the comfort of the distressed? 
Curist s kingdom was not of this world; He chose a 
nobler though more arduous dynasty. He had a life 
to live which should teach men the way to God. He 
had a baptism of blood which He might not pass by, 
and jeave the world in woe, He might not shelter 
his head from the death-laden blast, for it was his 
stern acquamtance with grief that enabled Him to 
open his mouth and teach men, saying, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 

Brother! hast thou ever considered the history of 
this wendrous Suflerer? If not, with all speed ac- 
ane thyself with Him, that it may be well with 
thee. Talk with Him till thy heart burns within 
thee. Listen with humble-heartedness to his words, 
for they are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 

The next idea this lonely. flower shall suggest is of 
Hun of Ersleben, Note him pacing the stone floors 
of the monastery, alone there, with his doubts; the 
sullen light that breaks through the heavy masonry 
of the windows is as nothing to the gloomy darkness 
that hes, hke night, on his apirit, Note him again, 
solitary an that library of Erfurt, with that ponderous 
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volume. He is ruminating on the grand readings in 
that Word of Truth. Why should they yuzzle him P 
Many men, for many ages, “have read and read them 
without any such strange paroxysms of soul as seize 
this man! Why cannot he, too, find comfort in the 
writings of the fathers,/and peace in the mortifieation 
of the flesh ? 

Why? Because here is a man who is gathering in 
the dark chambers of doubt the true germ of spiritual 
life :-—because here is a man who has caught the true 
spirit of Him who is the Light of the World. Every 
thing around—every green tree of sin—every scarlet 
form of idolatry had become covered with snow— 
a mere semblance of purity; m trath, nothing more 
than a cold and mocking shame. There it lay: the 
whole earth nestling under that fulse covering of snow, 
mistaken for the robes of the Angel of Light. 

Through it all, like our tender snowdrop, up ecomes 
the me ek reformer into a stormy clime. 

Poor son of a poor miner, What was he that he 
should dare the wrath of the mighty! Did he not 
know that the thunders of power eould terribly crush 
him, even to death. Better for him, flesh and ‘blood © 
would say, to retain the cowl and the silence of the 
monk. What matter to him the words of the neg- 
lected book in the library! Did not every one despise 
its threatenings, and disregard its sacred dicta ? 

Ask that little flower why it did not wait till the 
sunny month of June before it blossomed so lovely ; 
and if you ean rightly answer that question, you will 
have discovered the secret of Luther’s life. 

It is well for us to remember, in these meat and 
drink days, that there have been men to whom it has 
been more than life to do their Master’s business— 
to work the will of Him who sent them. Nay, there 
have been those to whom life was in no other way. 
possible. “Thou livest and art dead” is not a 
paradox, if we will rightly consider it; it was no 
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to such men as Luther. In the midst of all 
manner of activities, in the. midst of chantings and 
mid-day and’ midnight orisons, in the midst of fast- 
ings and pe oings, there was no true life— 
nothing but falsehood and her brother, death. And, 
jast as the snow melts before the piercing rays of 
the sun, when he looks through the false vesture for the 
soil beneath, so before the penetrating glances of this 
man, as they beamed with the radiance of the Dive 

Spirit which proceedeth from the throne of God, 
fel away the fraud-spun veil from the countenance of 
the man of sin, amidst the applause of the deceived 
and the curses of the deceivers. 

Brothers! if we would do anything worthy of our 
manhood, we must not be carefully and tremblingly 
counting the costs. If we would stand firm, we must 
not only bare the arm, but the head also. When 
night stays the labours of the toiler, the voice of 
Nature says, “ Well done,” m the pleasant and hearty 
sleep that sinks softly through each weary limb. 
When death shall close life’s battle, to him who has 
endured the toil and fought faithfully unto death, to 
him and no other, will the God of Truth say: ‘ Enter 
thou imto the joy of thy Lord, and take thou the 
crown of life.” 

But while we have been talking, behold, the snow- 
drop has almost withered. The form of beauty is 
already passing, and soon it will leave no trace to tell 
of its existence. But there is an ever-acting Spirit of 
Life in this universe which will collect the smallest 
dust of that flower, and reproduce it in some other 
shape of loveliness. 

_ Luther's tongue grew dumb, and his eyes became 
sightless, as must all living. His body mouldered to 
dust at Wittemberg. But, if we can properly com- 
prehend it, it is not for the like of him to die. In 
many forms has his spirit found life. Midst rough 
and barren places; on the snow-clad mountains of 
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Switzerland, and the bleak hills of Scotland, have we 
found that this man yet lives. 

Into what) strange worlds of mystery and holy 
thought might this simple blossom us. To the 
present thinker it ever suggests thoughts of 
who have washed their robes and made them white } 
the blood of the Lamb. Here we must stay, and 
conclude this homily with the words of a poet, 
unknown to fame— | 


“ All holy things grow from the dark 
Upt — a starless night, 


That sanctifies them as _ pass, 
And fits them for the light.” 


THD SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


Dear little child! with thy golden hair, 

With thy rounded cheek and thy brow so fair; 
With thy ringing laugh and thy sparkling eye, 
Of a brighter blue than the cloudless sky,— 
As thou dancest about, in thy childish glee, 
Thou seemest an emblem of Joy to me. 


But now as thou playest—upon the wall 
I mark that thy Be doth softly fall ; 
Quickly Gou runnest, yet, near thy side, 

Still dotl@#hat darkened outline glide. 

It follows*thee closely from spot to spot, 

And thou eanst not move where it cometh not, 


Oh joy! sweet joy! it is even so; 

There is ever some shade on thy path below: 

Some thought of gloom where thy hours are brightest ; 
Some grief that comes when our hearts are lightest ; 
Some sadness that will on our spirits fall, 

As the shadow is thrown on the sunlit wall. 


Should it not teach us to look away 

From this world to the land of fadeless day! 

Where sin and sorrow no entrance find, — 

And pleasure leaves no regret behind ; 

Banished for ever are clouds of care, , 

And joy is without its shadow there | ANNIE, 


5. G. J. 
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BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter III. — Varieties. 


Wuew Minnie awoke the next morning, she found 
that Edith was already up and dressed. She was 
seated by a little table at the other end of the room, 
with a Bible open before her, which she was intently 
reading. And as she bent over its pages, many a silent 
prayer went up for instruction and guidance from 
above ; for never perhaps in her life had Edith more 
felt her need of Divine counsel and assistance than she 
did now. Blest from her earliest years with the 
affectionate teachings of a pious father, and beholdmg 
in him a lovely example of Christian consistency, her 
youthful heart had been gradually and gently drawn to 
thgervice of the Saviour, and she found—as all who 
try will tind—that religion’s ways are ways of pleasant- 


ness and its paths are paths of peace. How happy 


and how sheltered had her past life been ! 

But now she was thrown into new and responsible 
circumstances. Her grandmother and uncle belonged 
to that numerous class who fre neither immersed in 
the follies of the world, nor yet decided for God. They 
lived simply and quietly; were moral, upright and 
amiable; they attended seriously to all the externals of 
rehgion, but had never realized their individual need 
of a Saviour, nor manifested the desire for the exten- 
sion of his name and glory which springs from attach- 
ment to Him. Edith knew therefore. that there could 
not be any real sympathy between them and herself 
upon the dearest and most important points, She felt 
that she was alone, And this was a painful feeling to 
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one who was naturally timid and sensitive, and had been 
accustomed to lean for support on others. And then, 
in addition to this, there was the fear, lest by any un- 
watchfulness or inconsistency on her part she should 
prejudice them against evangelical religion, and cast a 
stumbling-block in their way to the Cross. 

Oh, how thankful Edith was, that she could ¢arry 
all her difficulties and apprehensions to Christ! He 
could both comfort and uphold her. She had only to 
trust in Him, and follow Him, and then she would be 
safe herself and useful to others. “ His Providence 
has placed me here,”’ she said to herself, “ and there- 
fore his grace will sustai and direct me. He has 
severed me from all Christian friends, that 1 may learn 
to rest more entirely upon Himself. I have been wont 
to depend too much upon human aid; now I must 
look to Jesus only.” 

And Edith thought, and read, and. prayed, until her 
heart grew light again, and the future wore to her 
a brightened aspect. 

Minnie was surprised and vexed that she had slept so 
long and allowed her new guest to rise before her. 
She was just going to speak, when she observed how 
her cousin was engaged, and she was struck with the 
calm and cheerful expression of her countenance. 
Edith’s face was'an index of her mind, and that mind 
was at peace with God and in harmony with his will; 
and the sunshine of her spirit reflected itself on her 
features. Minnie thought it was almost worth the 
trouble of reading the Bible every day if it made one 
look so happy and peaceful ; but then it must be very 
dry and tedious work ; though Edith certainly seemed 
to hike it. ‘But it was natural to some persons to be 
religious Minnie considered ; they could no more help 
't than other persons could help being gay and thought- 
less, and this wax no doubt the ease with Edith, But 
with one so ligly and merry aa herself, Minnie 
fancied that reliflon would be a sort of incongruity ; 
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it would not accord with her habits and tastes ; besides, 
she was too young to concern herself about it yet. She 
had read, it is true, of many pious children ; but then, 
their piety seemed to be a necessary preparative for 
their early death. Minnie jemandid it much in the 
same way as she did remarkable genius, or uncommon 
attainments in learning, with admiration and respect ; 
she was charmed with it, but it was of course too far 
beyond her reach for her to attempt to copy it. There 
are many persons twice or thrice Minnie’s age whose 
ideas upon this point are not much clearer than her's 
wore. 

The closing of her cousin’s Bible roused Minmie 
from her meditation, and released her from her silence. 

“Oh, I am quite ashamed to have slept so soundly,’ 
she exclaimed, “ and to let you get up frst, when you 
had a long journey yesterday, and ought to be so tired 
this mormng. I quite meant to bring you up your 
breakfast.”” 

“Oh, I don’t feel at all tired, thank you,’’ said 
Edith, smiling, “1 usually wake early when I am well ; 
but I hope I have not disturbed you ?”’ 

“No, indeed,”’ answered Minnie, “I wish you had; 
but I will make haste now. But you will be tired of 
waiting for me; would you like to go down into the 
garden until I come? You will easily find your way 
through the glass-door at the end of the passage.’ 

Edith followed this direction, and soon found her- 
self in the nice, well-laid out garden ; where a large, 
handsome, dignified cat offered himself for her com- 
panion. He walked closely beside her in the most 
amiable of moods, purring, and rubbing himself against 
her dress, as if he recognized in her.an old acquaintance. 
Edith was still stroking him, when Minnie joined her. 

“Oh, Lam so glad you like cats!’ she exclaimed, 
taking it for granted that Edith, like herself, took 1 
warm interest m the whole feline race; “is'nt he 4 
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“ He is a very fine cat,” said Edith ; “and his skin 
is so soft and glossy. How sociable he is with strangers.”’ 

“He is not always so,” said Minnie; “but he has 
taken a fancy to you. He is a very discriminating 
eat; are you not, Mosie ?” continued Minnie, chang- 
ing her assertion into an appeal to her favourite. 

“ Are you paying compliments ?”’ asked her cousin, 
laughing. “ But what is your cat’s name ?”’ 

his proper name is Moses,” said Minnie, 
gravely, “ but he is always called Mosie, because that 
sounds so much better for a cat.”’ 

“ Moses!” repeated Edith; “how could you choose 
such a name P”’ 

“T will tell you,” remarked Claude, who had just 
approached them, “ because Minnie ought not to be 
her own historian. Once upon a time then, as the old 
story-books begin, that is, about four or five years ago, 
Minnie was trundling her hoop some distance down 
the lane, when a most piteous mew burst upon her ear. 
It was repeated, amidst the shouts and laughter of 
boys, and Minnie, guided by the sound, hastily Tran 
round the corner of the nearest turning, and beheld 
two or three rough-looking urehins clustered ”Y a 
small pond, into which they were throwing a luckless 
little kitten. It was good sport to them, but a most 
distressing sight to my humane little sister. Forges 
her usual lady-like timidity, she sprang forward, rese 
the miserable, dripping little animal from its criti- 
eal position, and showered a torrent of indignant 
reproaches upon its cruel tormentors. They were 
astonished, as they well might be, at so unlooked-for 
an interference, and Minnie was quietly walking off 
with her prize, when one, bolder than the rest, shouted 
out, ‘Give us off kitten; it’s our kitten; it do'nt 
belong to you!’ ¢ It’s mine now,’ said Minnie, in the 
belief I suppose, that possession is nine points of the 
law, ‘and I shall keep it.’ She soon however found 
that this was a point likely to be disputed by her rude 
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companions, so she very prudently endeavoured to 
effect a compromise, by offering a stray sixpence which 
she found in her pocket, in exchange for the half- 
drowned kitten. It was gladly accepted, and Minnie 
hastened home with her trembling purchase, leaving 
her hoop behind her as well as her sixpence, neither 
of which she ever saw again. Now, having brought 
both you and the kitten to this comfortable point in 
his history, I shall leave you—breakfast bemg just 
ready—to imagine for yourself how tenderly he was 
nursed and fed by his young mistress, who could find 
no more euphonious title for him than the strange 
one of Moses, and how, under her care and manage- 
ment, he became at length the very respectable and 
amiable-looking individual to whom you have now had 
the pleasure of being introduced.” 

“There,” said Claude, as he threw open the door 
of the breakfast-room, and drew chairs to the table for 
his amused auditors ; “don’t you admire my talent for 
description ? How clearly and forcibly have I given 
you, in a few words, the origin and history of our 
remarkable cat.” 

“It does you great credit,” said Edith, gaily, “ and 
Tam much obliged to you for the information.” 

Minnie poured out nearly half the contents of the 
milk jug on a large china plate, and set it down on the 
rug for Pussy’s breakfast. 


_“ Minnie’s cat is like his mistress, you see,”” observed 
Clande, “ sadly spoilt.” | 

“ Like me!” repeated Minnie; “I am sure I am 
hot spoilt; now, do vou think I am. Edith 2?” 

“No, I think not.” said Edith. 

“ There, do vou hear, Claude ?” 

“Yes, but Edith’s decision is too premature ; she 
has not had sufficient experience vet to qualify her for 
a judge. You must live with persons before you can 
really know them.”’ i 


“ Well, I'm not afraid,” said Minnie, laughing ; “Mr. 
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Simpkins lived with us for three months, you know, 
and he said that I was the quietest, best-behaved young 
verson he had ever met with.” | 
“ Did he!”’exclaimed her brother,“ how doyouknowr”’ 

“ Why, he told aunt Grace so.” | 

“ Ah, that was only to please her,”’ said Claude ; “ he 
knew how fond she is of you.” 

“Now don’t teaze your sister, Claude,” said his 
grandmother. 

“Oh, he don’t teaze me, grandma,” said Minnie, 
good-humouredly; then turning to her cousin, she said, 
“ | wish aunt Grace was at home. Dear aunt Grace! 
you would like herso much, She is one of the sweetest, 
loveliest beings you ever saw. When do you think 
she will come back, grandma ?”’ 

“Not before next week, dear; perhaps not for a 
fortnight ; we shall have a letter frony her in a day or 
two, so you must wait patiently.” 

“T must wait,’”’ said Minnie, “that is certain ; but. 
as to the patience—why, the less that is said about it 
the better.” 

When breakfast was over, the servants came in, and 
Mr. Sutherland read a short chapter and a prayer. 
Edith was very glad to find this good custom observed 
in the family ; it reminded her of bygone days ; and 
although she missed the earnest tones and fervent 
supplications of her beloved. father, she rejoiced that 
her lot was still cast amongst those who daily acknow- 
ledged their dependence upon God for the mercies 


which they received from Him. How natural and how 


pleasing is it for the inmates of the same home to 
gather morning and evening around the domestic altar 
to thank their heavenly Father for his persevering ¢are, 
and to ask for the countenance of his goodness. Even 
if it be, as it too frequently is, a ‘mere form, it is still 
the outward recognition of his hand in the ordinary 
events of life, and as such will reap, at least in tem- 
poral things, his favour and blessing, 


to tire yourself; she is so fond of a ramble, that she is 
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“ And now, Minnie,” said Mr. Sutherland, after they 
had all had a quiet chat together, “ how are you gomg 
to amuse your cousin to-day ?”’ 7 

Minnie looked first at Edith and then at her grand- 
mother. “ Well, papa, if Edith likes, we can take a 
nice long walk presently, and I will show her all that 
is worth seeing. 

“Very well,” 
vided that you don’t over-fatigue yourselves. 
does not look quite so strong as you are ; you must be 
upon vour guard, Edith, and not let Minnie induce you 


hardly to be trusted out of doors.’’ 

“Oh, papa,” said Mianie, “I don’t think J ever 
keep the dinner waiting.” 

There was a general smile, for Mr. Sutherland was 
not famed for his punctuality at meal times, although he 
was always greatly surprised if any one else failed in 
this particular. 

” hen away, and get ready, you chatterbox,” he 
said,as he tried in vain to preserve a grave countenance ; 
“you had better go out early on account of the heat.” 
_ Edith wished first to write a few lines to her aunt, 
informing her of her safe arrival ; and Minnie said she 
would practise her new music-lesson while her cousin 
prepared her letter. When the letter was finished, 
they put on their bonnets and mantles and set off. 

Minnie proved an excellent guide ; she pointed out 
to her cousin every object of local interest and celebrity ; 
took her to look at the best shops; showed her each 
church and chapel; and enlivened the whole with a run- 
ming commentary of original if not very profound 
observations, 

A in their return home, Minnie broke off in the 
middle of a most animated account of a birthday party 
to which she had been during the last week, by 
exelaiming, “ Oh, there he is, Edith! yes, 1 am quite 
sure ; make haste,”’ 


said Mr. Sutherland, smiling, i oo 
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The wondering Edith’ quickened her pace in unison 
with Minnie’s round the corner of a street, but looked 
in vain for any solution of the <5 for there was 
no one in sight except two elderly ladies, a laundress, 
and a noisy vendor of crockery-ware. 

“ How very provoking !’’ said Minnie. 

“ What inquired Edith. 

“Oh, I forgot you did’nt know. Why the gen- 
tleman I met at the railway terminus; I am certain 
it was he ; what can have become of him !” 

Edith suggested that he must either have entered 
one of the houses, or have gone through oye of the 
narrow cross streets. They glanced up tw6 or three 
of these as they passed, but Minnie’s hopes were not 
gratified, and she lamented that Edith lost. the 
opportunity of seeing him. 

“ Ah, well, never mind,’”’ she said, “ we may perhaps 
meet him again soon.” 

Edith was quite satisfied with this assurance ;‘-her 
curiosity was not very great; and they hastened home. 


THE JEW OF GALICIA. 


“T was in a steamer in the Baltic in the year 34, if I mistake 
not,” writes the author of The Bible in Spain. “ There was a 
drizzling rain and a high sea; when I observed a young man of 
about two-and-twenty leaning in a melancholy attitude against 
the side of the vessel. By his countenance I knew him to be 
one of the Hebrew race; nevertheless there was something very 
singular in his appearance, something which is rarely found 
amongst that people, a certain air of nobleness which highly 
interested me. I approached him, and in a few minutes we 
were in earnest conversation. He spoke Polish and Jewish 
German indiscriminately. The story which he related to me 
was highly extraordinary, yet I yielded implicit credit to all his 
words, which came frcm his mouth with an air of sincerity 


which precluded doubi; and, moreover, he could have.no 
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motive for deceiving me. One idea, one object, engrossed him 
entirely.” 

What this object was, appears from his statement, as recorded 
by Mr. George Borrow:— _ 

“*My father was a native of Galicia, a Jew of high caste, a 
learned man, for he knew Zohar, and he was likewise skilled in 
medicine. When I was a child of some eight years, he left 
Galicia, and taking his wife, who was my mother, and myself 
with him, he bent his way into the East, even to Jerusalem ; 
there he established himself as a merchant, for he was ac- 
quainted with trade and the-art of getting money. He was 
much respected by the rabbis of Jerusalem, for he was a Polish 
man, and he knew more Zohar and more secrets than the wisest 
of them. He made frequent journeys, and was absent for 
weeks and for months, but he: never exceeded six moons. My 
father loved me, and he taught me part of what he knew in the 
moments of his leisure. 1 assisted him in his trade, but he 
took me not with him in his journeys. We had a shop at 
Jerusalem, even a shop of commerce, where we sold the goods 
of the Nazarene; and my mother and myself, and even a little 
sister, who was born shortly after our arrival at Jerusalem, all 
assisted my father in his commerce. 

“* At length it came to pass, that on a particular time he told 
us that he was going on a journey, and he embraced us and 
bade us farewell, and he departed ; whilst we continued at Jeru- 
salem, attending to the business. We awaited his return, but 
months sed, even six months, and he came not, and we 
wondered ; and months passed, even other six passed, but still 
he came not, nor did we hear any tidings of him, and our 
hearts were filled with heaviness and sorrow. But when years, 
eren two years, were expired, I said to my mother, ‘I will go 
and seek my father:’ and she said, ‘Do so,’ and she gave me 
my little sister, and I went forth as 

as Egypt; and there I heard tidings of my father, for le 
told me he had been there, and they ewe ‘the time, 5 aoe 
said that he had passed from thence to the land of the Turk; 
so I myself followed to the land of the Turk, even unto Con- 
stantinople. And when I arrived there, I again heard of my 
father ; for he was well known amongst the Jews, and they told 
me the time of his being there, and they added that he had 


speculated and prospered, and departed from Constantinople ; 
but whither he went they knew not. 


“*So I reasoned within mvself and sa 
ne to the land of his 
mdred; so I determi 
found our kindred, an 


id, perhaps he may have 
fathers, even unto Galicia, to visit his 
ned to go there myself, and I went and I 
d I made myself known to them, and they 
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rejoiced to see me: but when I asked them for my father they 
shook their heads and could give me no intelligence; and they 
would fain have had me tarry with them, but | would not, for 
the thought of my father was working strong within me, and I 
could not rest. So I departed and went to another country, 
even unto Russia, and I went deep into that country, even as 
far as Kazan ; and of all I met, whether Jew, or Russ, or Tartar, 
I inquired for my father: but no one knew him, nor had. heard 
of him. So I turned back, and here thou seest me; and now 
I purpose going through all Germany and France, nay, through 
all the world, until I have received intelligence of my father, 
for I cannot rest until I know what is become of my father, for 
the thought of him burneth in my brain like fire, even like the 
fire of Jehinnim.” 

In the year 1835, the Rev. F.C. Ewald made a missionary 
tour from Tunis to Tripoli, with the intention of visiting the 
Jews all along the coast, of whom little had been known pre- 
viously. At Susa, three days’ journey from Tunis, he met, 
in the month of May, with the subject of this memoir, then 
still in search of his father. Mr. E. reports :— 

“*] entered into conversation with the young, haughty, and 
fiery Jerusalemite, and spoke to him of Christ. Our argument 
was carried on with much spirit, but apparently no impression 
was made upon him. He said, ‘You wish to convert us to 
Christianity ; you will never succeed in Israel! I am endea- 
vouring to convert Christians to Judaism.’ I met him again 
the second day, he was more subdued, he accepted some tracts ; 
we spoke again for a long time about the Messiah and our souls’ 
salvation. I met him again at Sfax; we had then become old 
friends. I gave him the Old and New Testament. He pro- 
mised to read the word of God, and we parted; he went towards 
Morocco, where he hoped to hear something of the fate of his 
father. I went on to Tripoli.” . 

Mr. Ewald remained for six years longer on the coast of 
Africa, but without again meeting the energetic traveller, urged 
onward by filial duty and unflinching perseverance. The inter- 
views they had had, probably escaped the missionary’s memory 
altogether. 

_ Five years had elapsed from the time when Mr. Borrow 
listened to the narrative of his fellow er on the Baltic, 
and the former roamed about the streets of Gibraltar in the 
dusk of a summep’s evening. It was the 6th of August, 1839. 
“I was just about to direct my steps to the inn,” he relates, 
“when I felt myself gently p by the skirt. I was amidst 
@ concourse of people who were gathered around some Irish 
soldiers who were disputing, and I paid no attention; but I 
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was pulled again more forcibly than before, and I heard 
addressed in a hea half forgotten, and whi 
I scarcel hr ype hear again. I looked around, and 
Jo! a tall figure stood close to me and gazed in my face with 
anxious inquiring eyes. On its head was the kauk, or furred 
cap of Jerusalem; depending from its shoulders, and almost 
trailing on the ground, was a blue mantle, whilst kandrisa, 
or Turkish trousers, enveloped its nether limbs. I gazed on 
the figure as wistfully as it gazed upon me. At first the 
features appeared perfectly strange, and I was about to exclaim, 
‘I know you not,’ when one or two lineaments struck me, 
and I cried, though somewhat hesitatingly, ‘Surely this is 
Judah Lib!’ 

“ * Yes,’ he replied, ‘I am Judah, surnamed the Lib. Thou 
didst not recognise me, but I knew thee at once. I should 
have known thee amongst a million, and not a day has passed 
since I last saw thee, but I have thought on thee!’ 

“I was about to reply, but he pulled me out of the crowd and 
led me into a shop, wi squatted un the floor, sat six or seven 
Jews cutting leather; he said something to them which I did 
not understand, whereupon they bowed their heads, and followed 
their occupation, without taking any notice of us.” 

Mr. B, remarked that “there was less wildness in his look 
than on the former occasion, but at the same time, more melan- 
choly, and his features were wrinkled like those of an man, 
though he had not yet passed the prime of youth.” is will 
not be wondered at, when, in reply to his friend’s question, we, 
find Judah give the following account of himself :— 

“*When we yok roceeded through many lands, and 
wherever I went ingeioed, of the people respecting my father, 
but still they shook their heads, until I arrived at the land of 
Tunis; and there I went to the head rabbi, and he told me that 
he knew my father well, and that he had been there, even st 
Tunis, and he named the time, and he said that from thence he 
departed for the land of Fez; and he spoke much of my father 
and of his learning, and he mentioned the Zohar, even that dark 
book which my father loved so well; and he spoke yet more of 
my father's wealth and speculations, in all of which it seems he 
had thriven. 

““So I departed, and I mounted a ship, and I went into the 
land of Barbary, even unto Fez; and when I arrived there I 
heard much intelligence which perhaps was worse than ignorance. 
For the Jews told me that my father had been there, and had 
speculated and had thriven, and that from thence he departed 
for Tafilaltz, which is the country of which the emperor, even 


‘Muley Abderrehmen, is a native; and there he was still pros 
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and his wealth in gold and silver ot great; and 
be wished to go to © not far distant town, an he engaged 
certain Moors, two in number, to accompany him and defend 
him and his treasures; and the Moors were strong men, even 
makhasniah, or soldiers; and they made a covenant with my 
father, and they gave him their right hands, and they swore to 
spill their blood rather than his should be shed. And my father 
was encouraged, and he waxed bold, and he departed with them, 
even with the two false Moors, And when they arrived in the 
uninhabited place, they smote my father, and they prevailed 
against him, and they robbed him of all he had, of his silks, and 
his merchandize, and of the gold and silver which he had made 
in his speculations; and they went to their own village, and 
there they sat themselves down and bought lands and honses. 
and they rejoiced and they triumphed, and they made a merit of 
their deed, saying, ‘We have killed an infidel, even an accursed 
Jew ;’ and these things were notorious in Fez. 

“*And when I heard these tidings my heart was sad, and I 
became like a child, and I wept; but the fire of Jehinnim 
burned no longer in my brain, for I knew what was become of 
my father. At last I took comfort, and I reasoned with 
myself, saying, ‘Would it not be wise to go unto the Moorish 
xing, and demand of him vengeance for my father’s death, 
and that the spoilers be despoiled, and the treasure, even my 
father’s treasure, be wrested from their hands and delivered up to 
me who am his son?’ And the king of the Moors was not at 
that time in Fez, but was absent in the wars; and I arose and 
followed him, even unto Arbat, which is a seaport; and when I 
arrived there, lo! I found him not; but his son was there, and 
men said unto me, that to speak unto the son was to speak unto 
the king, even Muley Abderrahman ; so I went unto the king’s 
son, and I kneeled before him, and I lifted up my voice, and I 
said unto him what I had to say, and he looked courteously 
upon me and said, ‘Truly thy is a sorrowful one, and it 
maketh me sad; but what thou askest, that will I grant, and 
thy father’s death shall be avenged, and the spoilers shall be 
despoiled ; and I will write thee a letter with my own hand 
unto the pasha, even the pasha of Tafilaltz, and I will enjoin 
him to ieclisdagnies into thy matter, and that letter thou shalt 
carry and deliver unto him.’ 

“*And when I heard these words my heart died within my 
bosom for very fear, and I replied, ‘ Not so, my lord ; it is good 
that you write a letter unto the pasha of Tafilaltz, but that ‘ 
letter will I not take, neither will I go to Tafilaltz, for no sooner if 
should I arrive there, and my errand be known, than the Moors 
would arise and put me to death, either privily or publicly, for 
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are not the murderers of my father Moors; and am I aught 
but a Jew, though I be a Polish man ?’ 

“* And he looked benignantly, and he said, ‘Truly, thou 

est wisely ; I will write the letter, but thou shalt not take 
it, for I will send it by other hands; therefore set thy heart at 
rest, and doubt not that if thy tale be true, thy father’s death 
shall be avenged, and the treasure, or the value thereof be 
recovered and given up to thee; tell me, therefore, where wilt 
thou abide till then?’ And I said unto hin, ‘ lord, I will 
go into the land of Suz, and will tarry there.’ And he replied, 
‘Do so, and thou shalt hear speedily from me.’ 

“*So I arose and departed, and went into the land of Suz, even 
unto Sweerah, which the Nazarenes call Mogadore; and I 
waited with a troubled heart for intelligence from the son of 
the Moorish king, but no intelligence came, and never since 
‘that day have I heard from him, and it is now three years since 
I was in his presence. 

“* And I set me down at Mogadore, and I married a wife, s 
daughter of our nation, and I wrote to my mother, even to 
Jerusalem, and she sent me money, and with that I entered into 


- commerce, even as my father had done, and I speculated, and I 


was not successful in my speculations, and I speedily lost all I 
had. And now I am come to Gibraltar to speculate on the 


~ account of another, a merchant of Mogadore, but I like not my 


occupation. He has deceived me; 1 am going back, when 
shall again seek the presence of the Moorish king, and demand 
that the treasure of my father be taken from the spoiler and 
delivered up to me, even to me, his son.” 

These two remarkable men then parted, in the hope of meeti 
again at Tangier, whither both intended to proceed. “ An 
peradventure,” added dudah, = you Can afford me counsel which 
will be profitable ; for you are a person of experience, versed in 
the ways of many nations ; an hen I look in your coun- 
tenance, heaven seems to open to me, for I think I see the 
countenance of a friend, even of a brother.” 

Our next record of this young Isguelite dates from the year 
1842, when Mr. Ewald entered upon his missionary labours in 
the Hats City Before the close of that year a Jewish friend 
came to him and said: “One of our learned men wishes to see 
you, but he is afraid to come to you, lest he might meet other 
dows at your house who might denounce him to the chief rabbi ; 
an you know what the consequence would be.” Mr, Ewald 
sppeinted atime for their meeting in security, and the visitor 
proved to be “Judah, ewrnamed the Lib.” After having 


informed Mr, Kwald of the result of his researches after 
poor father, he coutinued 
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ONLY THE CHILDREN! 


“T have also read the books you gave me; they have much 
disturbed my mind. I have not forgotten the conversation we 
had together about the Messiah; and when I heard you were 
here, I could not refrain from seeing you again. I should like 
to have some more explanation about the Christian religion. I 
am perplexed. The Latins, the Greeks, the Armenians and the 
Copts call themselves Christians; but they worship idols, they 
therefore cannot be the believers in the Messiah, because idola- 
try is forbidden by God.” 

At a subsequent meeting, at the close of July, 1848, we find 
Judah make this declaration :— 

“T must now open my heart to you. At the time you spoke 
to me in Africa, I began diligently to search the Scriptures, and 
my faith in Rabbinism was shaken when I found that thie 
system of the rabbis overthrows the Word of God. From 
Africa I went to Europe: but I never lost sight of inquiring 
into the truth of Christianity. Still many doubts remained on 
my mind, which you have removed since my arrival here. I am 
a Christian in heart, and now come to ask your advice as to what 
yhoo do under these circumstances with regard to my wife and 
children.” 

Mr. Ewald spoke seriously and affectionately to him, and 
gave him the best advice he could; at the same time inwardly 
praising God that he had been pleased to make him instru- 
mental in bringing this lost sheep of the house of Israel to the 
saving knowledge of Christ Jesus. For eight years had the 
seed thus sown lain aa it were dormant, but watered by the 
Spirit of God in His own time. . 


ONLY THE CHILDREN! 


BENEATH an ancient, wide-spread tree, 
Which cast a pleasant shade, 
Five children, full of mirth and glee, 
One sunny morning played, 
Loud were the sounds of merriment 
Which o'er that daisied feld they sent ; 

Vor theire were hearte untouched by care, 
And eyes that seldom owned a tear, 
“What are those sound,” asked one, hear?" 

" Only the children playing there,” 
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Only the children! Years have flown 
Since that bright summer day, 
And those have men and women 
Who then were at their play: 
The eldest of that little band, 
Who threw the ball with skilful hand, 
And rolled the hoop by far the best, 
His country now attempts to guide, 
And fashions laws, which, when applied, 
Shall aid and succour the distrest. 


The next—a gay and laughing girl, 
With blue and sparkling eye, 
Whose hair was always out of curl, 
Whose frock was oft awry, 
Is now a lady full of grace, 
In whom you vainly seek to trace 
The carelessness that marked her youth ; 
And to whose gifted pen we owe 
Those sweet and simple tales which show 
How lovely is the way of truth! 


That rosy boy, so full of fun, 
The first in every game, 
Whose ill-learnt tasks and sums not done, 
Exposed him oft to blame, 
Why, he is quite renowned for knowledge ! 
Was Senior Wrangler when at college ; 
And has a world-wide fame attained ; 
His brother, robed in rustling gown, 
Is Rector of a country town, 
Which from his labours much has gained. 


The youngest—gentle as a dove, 
As sweet as she was fair, 
Who gave her doll such words of love, 
And nursed it with such care— 
Far from the scenes of early life, 
Is now a Missionary’s wife, 
And oft her wearied husband cheers : 
Together patiently they toil, 
And hope to reap on Indian soil 
The seed which they have sown in tears. 
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Only the children! Yes, they seem 
But ciphers unto some ; 
But I who often sit and dream 
Of things that are to come, 
In children, full of healthful glee, 
Our future generation see, 
Mighty for good—or else for ill! 
God bless and guide them, so that they 
May scatter blessings o’er life’s way, 


And all His wise behests fulfil ! 
MYRA, 


CUBA AND ITS INDEPENDENCE. 


[We think it desirable that our youthful readers should be able to form 
an intelligent perception of the events which take place in the world around 
them ; and in view of this we have condensed, from authentic sources, the 


following article.—Ep. | 


Cua, almost in sight of the shores of America, has_ 


become an object of transcendent importance to its 
commercial and political interests. The advantages to 


the United States which would accrue from its annexa- | 
tion are considered to be incalculable. It would be a 
second New York in point of value—an outpost 


essential to American trade, and a centre of transit 


and exchange, increasing in importance to the whole 


family of the confederation, in even measure with the 
growth of the States on the Pacific, and the rising tide 
of oriental commerce which the flag of the Union is 
about to lead from Asia across the Isthmus. It lies 
exactly in the track of the golden current, and America 
is the only state in a position to watch and defend its 
every inlet and outlet. 

Then, in the circle of production—a -home supply 
always sure, and independent of foreign interference— 


Cuba would fill up a remaining gap, and furnish 


America with coffee, cocoa, and tropical fruits thus 


° 
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serving all the other states, since she would sell to 
every one, and buy of every one. She would also add 
as much as the Union ae needs to the production 
of sugar, and would make that henceforth a distinct 
feature in the national balance of mterests. 

Looking then at the relation of Cuba to its Ame- 
rican neighbours; its commanding position, with 
reference to the Gulf of Mexico aot the West India 
seas ; the character of its population ; its situation mid- 
way between the southern coast of America and the 
Island of St. Domingo ; its safe and capacious harbour 
of the Havana, fronting a long line of shores which are 
destitute of the same advantage ; the nature of its pro- 
ductions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and 
needing the returns of an immensely profitable com- 
merce ; we wonder not at the anxiety which America 
has always displayed to obtain possession of it. Indeed, 
so strong has this anxiety been, that in 1823, Mr. 
Secretary Adams declared the annexation of Cuba 
“indispensable to the continuance and integrity of the 
Union itself.”’ | 

But would this annexation be beneficial to Cuba? 
We have no hesitation in saying, it would be to it an 
inestimable blessing. The position of the creoles of 
Cuba is that of an cdbvcushand degraded race, fully 
sensible of their wrongs. They regard with detesta- 
tion the power which oppresses them. But notwith- 
standing their earnest longing for freedom, they are 
kept under by the terrors of a slave-insurrection, and 
the fear of relentless persecution. They have no 
chance of rescuing themselves. Let us furnish our 
readers with some illustrations of the unhappy state 
of the oppressed Cubans. 

_ First then, although always loyal, and loyal under 
circumstances strongly tempting them to defection, 
the Cubans are ground down under the most tyrannical 
government, or rather misgovernment. The Captain 
General has unlimited authority. In 1834, Tacon, 
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then appointed Governor, made his rule infamous by its 
lawless cruelty. To him may be traced a series of’ 
injuries, cruelties and oppressions, — in the 
history of civilized communities. He trampled on 
every institution, rendered Cuba a mere machine for 
raising money, filled the dungeons with persons against 
whom no crime was even alleged, sanctioned the 
wildest excesses of the police authorities, and by ex- 
cluding the Cuban deputies from the Cortes at Madrid, 
completed the enslavement of the miserable island. 
Henceforth there was no possibility of relief. Almost 
prohibitory duties on importations of the necessaries 
of life, and impolitic naval taxes, have well nigh starved 
the population and ruined its merchant marine. Like 
the Jewish publican and the Irish agent, the Spanish 
government has made this the only question :—How 
can we get more money out of Cuba? 

Besides this systematical pursuit of robbery, the 
slave trade is carried on as extensively as ever, mie 
with greater cruelty. Spain will not abolish it. She 
pours annually into Cuba a fierce, black population, 
which shall intimidate the creoles from any attempt 
at freedom. This is why slaves are still introduced 
contrary to the wishes of the creoles, and in spite of 
treaties with England. Spanish newspapers declare, 
that in the event of an attempt to gain freedom for 
Cuba, Spain would arm her Africans, would employ 
them as auxiliaries, and let them loose as a fearful and 
irresistible scourge. 

Then, the press is shackled; a petition signed by 
more than two becomes seditious; the creoles are 
excluded from the army and all official situations ; and 
the poorer part of them are forced to serve as a country 
— Although twenty-five millions are derived 
rom annual taxation, only by subscriptions can 
the people secure churches or cemetries; and for 
every burial and baptism the military authorities exact 
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a large sum. 
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What would you think, dear reader, of living where 

u would have to get a licence, and pay for it too, 

ore you could go from your place of residence ; 
where, however respectable and quiet you may be, you 
must not go through the streets after ten at night 
_ without carrying a lantern, and obtaining leave suc- 
ceasively of every watchman you meet; where you 
could not give a bed for a night to a friend or relative, 
without informing the police of the fact ; where you 
could not move into a new house without giving 
previous noticeto the same obnoxious police; and where 
you could not send your children out of the island for 
their education, unless you pretended they were ill, 
and got a physician’s certificate that they must have a 
sea voyage ! 

What you think of it, we can easily guess. Yet, 
this is the bondage of life at Cuba ! 

But why do not the Cubans free themselves from 
the Spanish yoke, banish their tormentors, and become 
independent and happy ? 

Not because they do not eagerly desire it ; they thirst 
for freedom. But, because their disposition is not 
naturally brave and adventurous ; because they dread 
the rising of a black population doublé the number of 
their own; because Cuba is only about fifty miles 
broad, and so—hemmed in by the sea ; a terrible enemy 
within their gates; twenty thousand Spanish soldiers 
‘Teady to ravage and destroy—their condition is appa 
rently hopeless. 

_ But do the Cubans, then, despair altogether of 
liberty ? Have they no hope from any quarter ? 

There is no doubt they are looking to the very 
quarter which is interested in rendering them aid, that 
is, to the United States. Many American influences 
are at work in the island, chiefly by means of agricul- 

ut what can America do ? conquer Cuba from the 
Spaniards and give it to the 
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That would be kind. But would it be just? It is 
true, that the unfortunate island is entitled to 
Christian sympathy. We compassionate its 
wrongs, and desire its freedom. But the island belongs 
to Spain, and we have no right to take it from her, 
because she governs it badly.* Forcibly to snatch Cuba 
from Spain would be doing evil that good might come 
of it. The end would not justify the means. 

But if I see a man ill-treating his child, am I wrong 
if I interfere, and by force restrain his cruel arm ? 

A nation cannot act in the same manner, as yourmay 
easily perceive. If you interfere in the way you 
describe to protect a child, you would for this imter- 
ference still be responsible to the law of the land ; but if 
a nation interfere, there is no higher tribunal which can 
determine whether it were right or wrong for it thus 
to intermeddle with the affairs of another state. We 
have no doubt, however, that some movement will take 
place in Cuba; that it will be aided by large supplies of 
munitions and men from America; that then it will be 
annexed tothe Union, a long coveted possession ; and 
that thereby that Divine Providence which overrules 
evil for anal will secure a happier lot for the enslaved 
and persecuted creoles. 

_ But will America abolish slavery, as well as its 
infamous trade ? | 

A question not yet to be answered. But it is 
believed that the annexation of Cuba would not 
strengthen the existence of the American system of 
slavery, while it would certainly terminate the Cuban 
traffic in slaves. 


A HINT FOR REPROVERS. 


Tue commendation of what is right is an indirect 
but effectual way of checking what is wrong. 
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COUNSELS FOR SOCIAL CIRCLE 
MISSIONARIES. 


REMEMBER, oe are to aim, in dependence upon 
God’s help and blessing, at nothing less than Cox- 
version. Hopefulness is not conversion. Nothing 
is really done for a sinner till he actually turns to 
God. member, also, that conversion is not pro- 
gressive. It consists in one act of the soul; although 
the means antecedent to this important end may have 
been spread over along period of time. The Prodigal 
was only converted the instant he said, “I will arse 
and go to my father.” The evil effects of a contrary 
belief have been long apparent in the Church of Christ. 

Seek not for more than this. Do not strive to con- 
vert the sinner to yourselves, to your own denomination, 
to your own variations of creed, or your own shades of 
party. Make Christians—not proselytes. 

Settle it as an important principle, that no circum- 
stances can release you from this duty. Neither age, 
sex, relationship, nor station, exempt any one from 
your offices of Christian love. You are to strive to 
win souls. All minor distinctions are absorbed in this 
thought. 

How are P ise to set about the fulfilment of your 
mission? Take these as a few loving counsels which 
have just occurred to my mind, and ponder them over 
carefully. 

Make this mission the end of your life. Keep it 
ever before you as the object for which you live. 
Arrange everything else in subordination to it. 

Watch for good o portunities. A word spoken in 
due season how it is. A fitly spoken word will 
find its way through some little crevice in the armour 
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which invests the unconverted heart, and, like David's 
stone, may prostrate the giant of unbelief. 

Create opportunities, if none readily occur. Make 
an opening for religion judiciously and kindly; but 
do make it, rather than leave your work unattempted. 
Especially, pray for opportunities. Ask for occasions 
when you may ply consciences with the arguments of 
salvation. 

Specially regard those over whom you have special 
influence. You can do more for them than for others. 
You ought, then, to do it. : 

Say what you have to say of a personal nature 
strictly in private. In the presence of others, simners 
will generally summon pride to their aid, and resist 
your well-meant a pee as a rude interference. Alone, 
they will be mel ely to give you a patient hearing. 

Give due attention to the differences of character 
which you will find to exist. Some persons you will 
find to be light and trifling—mere butterflies ; others 
are naturally thoughtful, and disposed to serious feel- 
ings; many are formal and self-righteous ; some proud 
and haughty, others painfully timid and diffident ; some 
are in the darkness of ignorance, others beclouded with 
the deeper obscurity of doctrinalerror. All these will 
require different and skilful modes of treatment. The 
same medicine will not suit every disease. 

Present distinctly the truth to the mind. Do not 
argue about it, but state it. Enumerate it in the 
plainest, most forcible terms. Ascertain that ny 
thing is understood. Explain repentance and faith. 
Describe conversion as one great decisive act of the 
mind. Surround the sinner with motives drawn from 
himself—his capacity to know, love, enjoy God, &e. 

Bring the sinner to a pause. Endeavour to get him, 
as in the sight of God, to make a decision. 

Let the spirit of your intercourse be eminently 
Christian. Let all breathe forth vitality. Religion 1s 
life, not mere words, Be faithful. Exhibit meekness. 
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Let love beam forth at every nt Seek aid at the 
mercy seat, and carry on every effort in the fervency 


of prayer. 

Let all you do be sustained by the consistency of 
your Christian character. You will be narrowly 
watched. They will rejoice if they can say to you, 
“ Phycisian, heal thyself” Your words will be as 
tinkling brass, unless your conduct be the practical 
embodiment of the truths you make known, and the 
bright adorning of the doctrine you profess to believe. 

Begin at once. Meet difficulties boldly, because 
m yerfully and believingly. There are no insuperable 

ficulties. All can do something. The mother in her 
nursery, the mechanic at the bench, the husbandman 
at the plough, may seem to do but little; yet the in- 
fluences they exert may be potent for incalculable good. 

But some still shrmk. They are timid; they fear 
they will not be able to manage. it. Remember, then, 
that want of confidence is want of fidelity to God, and 
of love to man! 

As to the time which can be thus consecrated, 
this must vary with natural opportunities. At least, 
all have the Sabbath, and its sacred hours will afford 
some precious moments which may suitably be spent 
im endeavouring to win souls. 

May the good hand of God rest upon all Social 
Circle Missionaries ! 

8s. C. M. 


THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 


Proresstne Christ is not confessing Him : to profess 
Christ is one thing, to confess Christ is another. 
Confession is a living testimony to Christ, in a time 
when religion suffers ; profession may be only a lifeless 


formality, in a time when religion prospers. 
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THE VOICE OF THE STARS. 


Tus weary earth lay hushed in deep repose ; 

And each meek bended flower had closed its eye, 
Just as the child that with its gambols tired 
Droops on its mother’s breast. The graceful moon, 
Half hidden now within a soft white cloud, 

Seemed like a gentle maiden looking forth 

With timid glance on life; and all the stars 

Were gathered round her, radiant as the hopes 
That thickly cluster in the path of youth. 


And one, with pallid brow and aching heart, 
Gazed on that teous sky. Hia life had been 
A rough and storm-tossed sea, whose heaving waves 
Had well-nigh overwhelmed his fragile barque : 
The raging winds, with one resistless blast, 
His last frail hope had rent: had swept away 
All brave desire to struggle on, and bowed 
His spirit in despair: he cared not now 
Whither he drifted. 
In his sunlit hours, 
When joys were springing round him, fair and fresh 
As the young daisies in the dew-gemmed fields, 
His friends were many, and their voices breathed 
Sweet music in his ear; but now a child 
Might count their number, and their words were cold 
And few.—The birds are silent in the grove 
When rain-drops thickly fall! 
Alone he stood 
Beneath that gorgeous sky—where God hath stamped 
His holy name in glowing characters— 
Like some poor stricken and dismantled tree 
Which never buds in spring-time; never waves 
Its leafy banner when the summer comes, 
Nor drops its blushing fruit in autumn’s lap;— 
And yet its pluce retains; as if it scorned 
To hide itself from view, and had a right 
To look forlorn and desolate ! 
His thoughts, 
Impelled by grief, rushed wildly o’er the past 
And o’er the future, mocking all control ; 
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Until the silent, but all-soothing voice 
Of those bright stars that looked so kindly down, 
Hushed the commotion of his breast, and turned 
The current of his musings. 

“ Child of earth! 
Wearied and worn with thy vain search for peace, 
Oh look on us, and let thy troubled thoughts 
Range in a loftier sphere. Undimmed, unchanged, 
We shine to night as brilliant and as calm 
As when we ealstined, with our beaming smile, 
The birth of the Creation ! 

“ Where are now 
The cares and sorrows of the hearts that throbbed 
Ten, twenty years ago? Forgotten-—past— 
Like leaves that fall in autumn to the ground. 
And so will thine be in a few bright days! 
For life is but a transient dream. Then learn 
To estimate it rightly ; nor lament, 
With childish vehemence, o’er ills that soon 
Will be as though they had not been : 

“And think 
Of that true life which thou shalt share, and share 
For ever in that glorious land which lies 
Far, far beyond our precincts !—that glad life 
Whose pure and tranquil flow bears not one grief 
Upon its bosom. And wilt thou repine, 
With that sweet home and rest full in thy view, 
At the discomforts of thy transit? Nay, 
For that were weak and wrong. 

“Friends may forsake, 
Or pres like the frosted buds; decay 
And change may crumble each fair edifice 
Which hope had fondly reared; but we remain, 
A rich illumined page, where men may read 
Of One who changeth not. His perfect love 
No limit has but his eternity ; 
And on his promise, as upon a rock, 
Each ce peg heart may rest. Then trust in Him, 
© heir o SOTTOW ; for his sympathy, 
So deep and tender, no mutat iON knows. 


Nor canst thou doubt His power earth's storms to quell 


Who grasps us in the hollow of his hand, 
And telleth all our names! 
“One lesson more 


We fain would teach thee. When night veils the sky, 
Our cheerful lustre gladdens all thy race ; 
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Directs the peasant to his cot, and guides 
The seaman in his course—Hast thow no light 
To shed on others? no rejoicing truths 
To spread, which might disperse the mournful gloom 
Of ignorance and sin? no enterprise 
Of mercy to accomplish ? 

* Let not ‘ self’ 
Be made the centre and circumference 
Of all thy thoughts and aims, If thou art sad, 
Remember those who hourly have to bear 
A heavier cross than thine, and weep with them, 
And strive their cares to lighten. no joys 
Twine round thy lonely hearth, canst thou not plant 
Some seeds of gladness in another’s home ? 
Arouse thyself from all enfeebling grief, 
And seek with earnest purpose to fulfil 
Thy high commission. Trials sanctified, 
Like the calm showers that fertilize the earth, 
Soften the heart, and strengthen and extend 
The capabilities for usefulness,— 
For blessing those around. The simple flower 
That bends beneath the storm, lifts up its head 
Ere long, and to the by imparts 
A sweeter fragrance it gave before!” 


Hushed now was the instructive voice that came 
From those far-distant stars: but not in vain 
Had their calm message fallen on the ear 

Of that heart-wearied listener. 


THE LEPER HOSPITAL AT THE CAPE. 


In the year 1822, Lord Charles Somerset, the 
Governor of Cape Colony, having ascertained that the 
hospital for Lepers, which he had established some 
years before, at a place called Hemel-en-Aarde, near 
Caledon, was grossly mismanaged—the spiritual, 
moral, and temporal well-being of the poor afflicted 
patients being alike negleeted—applied to the super- 
intendent of the Moravian Mission for a missionary 
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couple to take the entire charge of the institution. 
The application being favourably received, his Excel- 
lency further — that the proposal might be 
made to Brother Leitner, of Groenekloof and his excel- 
lent wife (a native of Lancashire) who were personally 
known to him. It was made to them accordingly, 
and readily accepted; and the result was such as fully 
to justily the governor’s choice; for fitter persons 
could not have been selected. 

They removed to Hemel-en-Aarde in the early part 
of 1823, and were received with joy by the poor 
patients, who were at that time ogc # thither rom 
every part of the colony, and yaried from 100 to 120 
in number, 

At first, they had many privations to undergo, owing 
to the dilapidated condition of the premises, and the 
Aimost entire absence of the ordinary comforts and 
conveniences of life, To these privations, however, 
they cheerfully submitted, till, mainly by thelr own 
industry and good management, they had succeeded, 
through the blessing of God, in providing furniture 
for their humble dwelling, in erecting and fitting up 4 
small chapel for the use of thé patients, and in laying 
out, fencing, and cultivating a garden, which, in 
— of time, became so productive, as to contribute 
argely to their own maintenance. Meanwhile, their 
labours for the spiritual and temporal benefit of the 
poor lepers, whose affection and confidence they soon 
acquired, were unremitting. 

Nor was the blessing of the Lord withholden. 
Between the years 1823 and 1828, Brother Leitner had 
the privilege to baptize ninety-one adults and eighteen 
chil ren, of whom the greater. number departed this 
life, either before or shortly after their beloved minis- 
ter, giving evidence of saving faith in Christ their 
Saviour. One-fourth of the whole number of patients, 
suffering from this fearful and loathsome disease, were 


at this period annually carried off by it; so that the 
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missionary felt himself to be continually standing, 
like Aaron, between the living and the dead. 

On the 20th of April, 1829, Brother Leitner’s un- 
wearied and self-denying labours were suddenly brought 
toaclose. While in the.act of baptizing a leper, in the 
public service, on Easter Monday, he was struck with 
apopesy: and, in the course of a few hours, breathed 
his last, amid the tears and lamentations of the poor 
patients, to whom he had approved himself a wise and 
tender father, as well as a faithful pastor. 

After the departure of Brother Leitner, the in- 
stitution enjoyed, in succession, the ny and 
valuable services of the Brethren and Sisters Tietze, 
Fritsch and Lehman, till its removal, in the latter 
ie of the year 1845, to Robben Island, To that 

late and secluded spot the last mentioned couple 
howitated not. to aceompany it, and continue their 
labours for the spiritual Caotreetion and ediflention of 
the poor ag mitienta, and of the inmates of the 
lunatic asylugn, about 80 in number, and of the in- 
firmary, amounting to 120, at the date of the recent 
visits of Brother Suhl, of Genadendal. i 

Robben Island occupies a position near the north- 
western entrance of Table Bay, about eight miles 
distant from Cape Town. It is about nine miles in 
circuit, and, excepting on the sides on which the two 
landing places are situated, is surrounded by rugged 
and dangerous cliffs, on which many a vessel has at 
one time or other been wrecked. The surface of the 
island is for the most part flat, sandy, and barren; 
and presents nothing worthy of notice; but the view 
across the bay, embracing the capital of the Cape 
Colony, backed by the magnificent range of the Table 
mountains, is as interesting in its details, as it is 
imposing in its general character. 

Contiguous to the eastern landing place are the 
only buildings, which constitute the hospital. To the 
extreme right is the house of the surgeon, who is at 
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present the official superintendent of the institution. 


he approach to it is fenced by fragments of whale- 
ribs. Adjoining it is a wing of the Leper Hospital, 
which is thatched with reeds. Then follow, to the 
left, the Church, the dwelling of the missionary, 
(Brother Wiedeman) and the upper hospital for men, 
built in the form of a square, and contaiming the 

neral kitchen. In the centre of the group 1s the 

unatic Asylum, with two sentry boxes standing 
before it; the portion on the right for the males— 
that on the left for the female patients ;—still further 
to the left the hospital for women; and, behind it, a 
new one for men. On the high ground, in front of 
the flag-staff, is the house of the watchman, and 
adjoining it three kilns, in which shells were formerly 
burnt into lime by the convicts, for whom employment 
is now found on the roads of the colony. 

The ae affecting details of the condition of 
poor sufferers, and the blessed effects produced by the 
operation of the Spirit and of God, are taken 
from a letter written by brother Suhl, after a stay of 
five weeks at the hospital. 

“The inmates of the Le Hospital, a Lunatic 
Asylum, and an Infirmary, all under the superinten- 
dence of a surgeon, together with the few n 
attendants and government servants, with their fami- 
lies, numbering, at the close of last year, about 300 
persons, are the only inhabitants of the island. Of 
these upwards of seventy were lepers (including one 
Englishman, one German, and one Dutchman), only 
forty-nine being in actual fellowship with the Brethren’s 
Chureh. Yet the number of the latter has lately 
increased, and, I trust, will continue to do so. 

“The children of the government servants are in- 
structed, four days in a week, by the missionary. The 
school for the children of the lepers, and for those adult 
lepers who like to attend, is kept, four hours a day, by 
the above-mentioned young Englishman, a convert 
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from the Romish church, who has undertaken to per- 
form that service gratuitously. It was touching to see 
both adults and children turn over the leaves of their 
Bibles and Testaments with their mutilated hands and 
fingers—some not only without fingers, but hkewise 
with hands corroded to the very wrist, and putting to 
shame those who, in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
neglect the reading of the Scriptures. The more out- 
wardly deformed some of them are, the more edifying 
is it to witness the effects of the grace of God work 

ing in their hearts and lives. 

“John Gerts, the chapel-servant, who has been 
afflicted with this awful disease for at least twenty-six 
years, is nevertheless always cheerful, and an edifyin 
example of a pardoned sinner. Once he told me, ‘ Al 
my confidence rests on my dear Saviour, for I believe 
that He has taken upon himself my sin, and has died 
for me on the Cross. His Word is my comfort, and 
the food of my needy soul,’ Whenever the missionary 
knocks at his window, as a signal to prepare for the 
meeting, he generally calls aloud to the inmates of 
the other rooms: ‘Come on! come on! now it is 
time for the meeting ! now let us goto Church !’ Some- 
times he has been even found in his room delivering a 
short discourse to his leprous brethren and sisters. A 
baptized leper declared to me one day after the meet- 
ing, ‘ When I was still a bondsman (my parents were 
from the land beyond the sea) I knew mu of God, 
but I cannot thank Him sufficiently that He has 
delivered me, and brought me hither to hear his Word. 
I will now live to Him alone.’ 

“Though all the lepers are living and sleeping 
together in four large rooms, I never heard of quarrels 
among them during my stay there. On the contrary, 
I was pleased to observe that such as had the last joint 
of the thumb remaining, and who were thus able to 
take hold of something, were kindly assisting others 
who could not help themselves at all, in cleansing and 
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binding up their sores. Their charity and brotherly 
love, as members of the Brethren’s Church, is favour- 
ably contrasted with the behaviour of the other patients 
at the interment of their comrades. For, while at the 
burial of the other patients no one is found to attend, 
not even their nearest room-companions, besides the 
coloured lunatics employed as bearers of the litter, and 
missionary and police constable, no leper who is 
able to walk or crawl about on his crutches, is wanting 
at the funeral of one of his brethren or sisters, either 
in the Church or as followers of the corpse, though the 
walk to the new burial-ground occupies nearly ten 
minutes, over a sandy and uneven tract. ; 
“Once, when I officiated, three corpses, sewn into 
their blankets, were put together into one shallow 
grave, to await there the day of resurrection. This 
proves the extent of the mortality prevailing among 
these poor sufferers. Yet the number of patients does 
not decrease ; the vacancies are continually filled up by 
new comers; and thus the pastor finds a aaeuntelly 
interesting sphere of labour, not only among the mem- 
bers of his own Church, but also among the other 
patients. This service partakes also of the missionary 
character, as most of the coloured patients are un- 
baptized, many even unacquainted with the savin 
name of Jesus. A great number of them are confin 
to their beds. One of them, a paralytic, when asked 
by Brother Wiedeman, whether he did not regret his 
inability to walk any more, replied, ‘ No, for then I 
should perhaps be still walking in the way of sin, but 
at present Jesus Christ is my comforter; I love Him, 
for He is my Saviour, and I trust in his merits.’ The 
majority of the patients we found anything but averse 
from spiritual conversation; on the contrary, they 


thankfully received admonition and consolation from 
the Word of God.” 
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RETIREMENT AND ACTIVITY. 


Noruine can more beautifully exenrplify the duties 
of holy retirement and active benevolence than the 
life of Jesus. In the Gospels we read how incessant 
were his labours for the spiritual and temporal good of 
the thousands who followed Him. And there we also 
read, how “ He went up into a mountain apart to 
pray ;’’ how “when the evening was come, ‘fe was 
there alone ;”” how “ He continued all night in prayer 
to God.” 

This He did, not occasionally, but frequently ; thus 
setting us an illustrious example of i evotion, 
combined with an unceasing exertion for the present 


and future happiness of fallen man. 
C. W, 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE THIRD. 


Emm. It seems to be disputed whether Popery is gaining 
ground or not; what do you think, Mr. Editor? 

£d. Your question is rather too general, Emmeline. Do 
you refer Fg ye or doctrinal ascendancy ? 

_ Emm. Well, I scarcely know; I think I mean gaining ground 
in any way. 

Ed. Yet it is important to regard it under these distinct 
aspects, so that we may form a right conception of what it 
now 18. 

Aug. Then, we may as well consider its political progress, ¥ 
the word political frighten 

Emm. Iam not quite so easily frightened. 

Mrs. M. I thought it used to be considered that Po was 
almost a sort of worn-out thing—a decrepid giant, stiff with age, 
such as Bunyan sketches. 

Emm. Yes, mamms; I can remember when quite a child 
hearing people talk about the Austrian bayonets, which were the 


only support of the Papacy. 
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4ug. And about the effect of education, in securing the 
mind from the absurdities of the Romish religion. 

Ed, You are guite correct in describing these as opinions 
which generally prevailed a few years ago. Tt was thought that 
the Papal authority was fast verging on decay; and the most 
eminent of our statesmen deemed it, to the last degree, impro- 
bable that Popery could ever again raise its head, so as to be 
formidable. 1¢ Romanists, also, themselves asserted that their 
doctrines had quietly, but effectually adapted themselves to “ the 
spirit of the age;" and denied that their religious principles 
were disloyal and dangerous. 

Mrs. M. And did not the then existing state of things favor 
the belief in the growing decrepitude of the Papacy ? 

Ed. Yes; facts of singular significance supported it. Both 
in Spain and Portugal—pre-eminently Popish—the wealthier 
monasteries and convents had been suppressed, and their revenues 
confiscated. A constitutional form of government was esta- 
blished ; and throughout the whole Peninsula the Papal power 
seemed shaken to its foundations. In France, the Roman priest- 
hood were odious to the great majority of the people. In 
Austria, the State, not the Church, had the greater influence, 
and democracy was dreaded more than heresy. In Prussia, its 
famous public educational system was held up as an antidote to 
Popery. Among the lesser powers its dominion appeared also on 
the wane. Disrespect for the Pope's authority was rife through- 
out the Italian States, and amongst his own subjects. Even in 
Popish Belgium, a Protestant was permitted to occupy the 
throne. Holland was Protestant, In the smaller German 
States Rationalism, not Popery, was dominant. From one end 


~d seeps to the other, Popery seemed not to have one strong: 


Mra, M. And how have things changed P 
Kd. Alaa! in almost ever country in Kurope, Papal influence 
has made rapid strides, In Bain and Portugal the priesthood 
are rogaining their influence, Spain has actually forbidden the 
rofeesion of Protestantian by foreign visitors, In Southern 
taly the King of the Two Sicllies lew thost devoted adherent of 
the Popedom, In Northern Italy, the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
# @ prompt and merciless agent of Rome. But the most 
startling and important changes are those which have occurred 
in the two great military monarchies of France and Austria. 
Austria has retrograded to the dark ages; the Protestant con- 
sistories have been placed under military control, while the 
Romanist clergy have actually been freed by the Emperor from 
all subjection to the civil power, 


Aug. Why, this is the wildest pretension of the Papacy! 
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Ed. It is; and actually submitted to within the Austrian 
dominions. Then, in France, the Emperor is the close ally of 
the Pope. He and the priest party in ~— are identified. 

Mrs. M. Has the effect of this altered position of affairs 
been yet felt ? 

Ed, Sensibly, in all the neighbouring states. It is the policy 
of Rome—confeseed by themselves—“ to disorganize, to disorder, 
to interfere with every business which a Protestant state may 
have to transact ;" and to “torment” even Roman Catholic 
states, which are not blindly submissive to Rome. Thus, in 
Sardinia—Popish, and yet liberally governed—the wise and 
moderate councils of the king are frustrated by the influence of 
Romish agents. The Pope enforces one law on marriage, and 
the Sardinian Parliament another. The same political game is 
played by Popish intriguers in Belgium. In Holland, where 
Popery was almost unknown, they now boast of having “ re- 
conquered and regained the influence which is due to nearly half 
a people,” They have obtained full liberty in their relations with 
Rome. In Switzerland, Romanism is advancing. In Geneva 
itself, once the cradle of Protestantism, out of 60,000 inhabitants, 
there are now 27,000 Romanists. In short, in every continental 
nation the priests are the agents of confusion and division, 

Emm, 1 suppose it was the increasing ascendancy of Papal 
power on the Continent which encouraged the Pope to make hi 
audacious attack on England ? 

Kd. Doubtless ; “0 go Lord John Russell truly said, “ The 
Papal Aggression was part and parcelof a great plan, which is aimed 
against civil and religious liberty in every country in Europe,” 

Mrs, M. Should we not be thankful that our own land is 
staunchly Protestant? The truth has yet one stronghold, 

Kd, Are you newured of that? Great Britain, with God's 
halp, might stand, as it has onoe stood, against all Kurope, re 
vide only it be at unity with iteelf, Hut a contest in which a 
religious element prevails, is connected with a divided interest, 
Neligion might pul one way, and patriotion another, 

Mra, M. But do you imagine this country will ever be 
involved in such a struggle ? 

Hid, 1 do seriously think, that if Great Britain should be left 
alone, with all the Roman Catholie governments of Europe 
opposed to her on account of her Protestant faith, she would not 
long be left unmolested. 

lug. But Russia and Prussia would probably come to our 
assistance, 

Kl. Very doubtful that. Neither Prussia (with more than 
onesthird Papists) nor Russia, would be likely to act in defence 
of religious liberty, against governments to which they would be 
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united by the common bond of jealousy of civil liberty. At any 
rate, it would not be safe to rely upon their assistance. 

Mrs. M. God grant we may never witness such a strife ! 

Ed. Amen. But certainly we ought to be preparing for it. 

Mrs. M. How? 

Ed. Nationally, by a complete and immediate severance from 
all political connection with Papal idolatry; individually by 
prayerful, earnest endeavours to carry the Gospel everywhere, in 
all its simplicity, fulness and power. ‘“ Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bills” may rebuke the audacious conceit of the Pope, but they 
cannot arrest the steps of his stealthy emissaries, prowling as 
they do in quiet country villages, and invading as they do the 
sanctity of domestic circles. Let the Word of God have free 
course, let an evangelical ministry be secured everywhere at an 
cost, let new enterprises be undertaken, so as to bring the trut 
to bear upon the multitudes of ungodly poor which are crowded 
in innumerable courts and alleys, and then we shall not only 
successfully meet Rome’s ecclesiastical aggressions, but be pre- 
pared to repel a second Armada from our shores. 

Mrs. M. But what do you think of the increase of Popery 
in our own country, in a religious point of view? Are there not 
many cathedrals and convents springing up ? 

Ed. The latter ought to be strictly inquired into. But I do 
not dread the influence of these things; I do not believe that the 
Roman church, as such, will in this land extend itself very fast. 

Aug. Not while Smithfield has other memories than that of 
a cattle-market, while the red-brick Lollards’ Tower yet frowns 
over the Thames, while Guy Faux is yet memorable, and the 


Book of Martyrs is known and read. 

Mrs. M. You said the Roman church, as such ; do you mean 
that its spirit may extend itself. | 

Ed. es, its spirit, rather than its organization, which does 
not take with our people. And I fear its spirit has. There are 
many who, although not altogether Romanists in outward guise, 
are altogether Romanists in heart. If not secretly in communion 
with the Papal church, they are joined to it in feeling, and every 
instinct seeks the association. They minister teenchevounly in 
Protestant parishes, they disseminate Popery in schools and 
colleges, and they = the young with sentimental stories. 

Emm. Dear Mr. Editor, here is a parcel of books lying on 
your table, which seems quite apropos to your last remark cues 

- Ah, | perceive you have got hold of a packet of Reward 

Books* which are all more or Popery. 


= 


* London: Masters, 
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Emm. Then you have read them ? 

Ed. Which I advise you not to do. 

Emm. Why not? 

Ed. Is it wise to taste poison that one may comprehend 
what the nature and influence of poison are? Can a man touch 
pitch without being defiled? Itis necessary for some persons to 
read such books, that they may warn Christian parents against 
them. But it is not a salutary thing for the young to do. I 
call them slow poison for the young. 

Mrs. M. Will you point out their chief errors ? 

Ed. There are ibe these. I have not taken up off of 
these books, in which an anxious inquirer could find the way of 
salvation through a crucified Redeemer plainly and truly stated, 
The Church is put in place of Christ. Holiness is said to be 
derived from baptism, not from the Holy Spirit’s operations in 
the soul. The Prayer Book and Catechism are not only placed 
on a level with the Bible, but are evidently preferred far above it. 
When a religious duty is enforced, there is a complete ignori 
of the only sufficient motive of action; that is, faith whic 
worketh by love. The most exaggerated descriptions are given 
of the sanctity of church walls and churchyards; and of the, 
importance of attending daily prayers and festival services, whilst 
pleasure taking on the Lord's day is permitted, and even cricket- 
playing on the Sabbath allowed, as an exception, to those who 
during the week have no other time for play! 

Mrs. M. This is a lamentable account. 

Ed, Alas! it is. The children for whom these insidious 
stories are written, might as well be heathens as such Christians 
as these books would create. I am quite certain that the writers 
haye known nothing themselves of that joy and peace which 
come through believing in Christ, or they could not so com 
pletely have excluded the Saviour from these narratives. b&b 
would even speak more strongly than this. I believe, that these 
sh semen exhibit a systematic and concerted departure from 
_ Protestant Scriptural truth; are features of that “ Mystery of 

Iniquity,” which not only has its stronghold at Rome, but its 

disguised ts numerously and untiringly at work in the Church 
of England ; and are calculated to distil a deadly poison into 
the hearts of youthful readers. i 

Mrs. M. Parents ought then to be anxiously on their guard 
when purchasing children’s books. | 

_ Ed. Most assuredly. Once, it might have seemed a matter of 
little moment when one went into a shop to buy a book for # 
child, what works were selected. Their style, sentiments and 
merits were very much of an average. But now, wra ped up in 
am innocent looking and rather nonsensical story-book, you find 
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yourself taking home to the nursery a small, but pees 
dose of Anglo-romanism ! Had it been a theological pamphlet, you 
would have known what you were about, but you could not 
imagine these simple-looking reward books to be contrvuversial 
treatises. We do live in critical days, and the grand scheme of 
the great enemy of souls seems to be, to transform himself into 
an angel of light, and to work, not so much by positive wicked- 
ness, as by mistaken piety. Let us all be more watchful against 
this new “device ;” warn our friends against circulating such 
deceptive and dangerous story-books ; and take especial care that 
they never creep into libraries over which we have any controul. 

Aug. Suppose we had a Protestant Index Expurgatorius, 
would it answer ? ) 

Ed. Ofcourse not. There being no penalties to enforce its 
prohibitions, the condemnation of a book would only ensure its 
more extensive perusal. The best mode of opposing error is by 
a wider proclamation of the truth. | 

Old L. Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that much of the mis- 
chief is owing to young people reading so much fiction. Where- 
ever I go, I see nothing but sherp-beahe and juvenile novels, If 
such things were not so much allowed, they could not become 
channels uf improper doctrine. 

Emm. I hope all fictitious writing is not to be condemned ! 

Ed. It would neither be wise, nor useful. But there may be 
& very great inexpediency in allowing the mind, especially that of 
the young, to be frequently feasted upon luxurious @nd exciting 
narratives. The tendency of what is called light reading is to 
relax the energies of the mind, and so to unfit it for grave study- 
ing, or reflection ; to fill it with romantic notions, and thoughts 
of an ideal world; thus to make the ordinary life seem dull and 
uninteresting ; and the poor reader, rather to dreain of a future 
which never comes, than manfully to work out that future, as 
Providence indicates it, for himself, : 

Aug. But sometimes truth itself is as romantic and exciting 
as fiction. Here, for instance, is a book, which, in a novelist’s 
hands would have become a three volume edition, and have been 
eagerly called for at every circulating library. 

&d, What is this marvellous, true story ? 

Aug. Tur Unctammen. © 
_ Bd, Oblige us with a brief outline of it, that we may judge of 
its claims to our attention. : 

Ang. There is, at this moment residing, I believe in Dublin, 
® young lady, over Whose origin and early history a veil 
mystery, hitherto unpenetrated, hangs. 


~~ 


* Bath; & Goodwin. 
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Old L. What! a stolen child ? 


Aug, That isa matter for investigation. There are no proofs 


she had been stolen. 
Ed. Vow and when was she discovered ? 


Aug, By Miss Hartley, her beloved protectress, at the Dublin . 


Destitute Asylum, in 1836. Her dress and manners, although 
only four years old, were those of — birth. Miss Hartley 
was 89 much prepossessed in her fa 

something so remarkably mysterious about the child’s cireum- 
stances, as finally to adopt her, and though, in straitened ciroum- 
stances, to bring her up and educate her for the station in life to 
which she had apparently been born. 

Ed, What account did the child give of herself ? 

Aug. Al) that could at various times be gleaned from the 
little girl’s early recollections amounted to this:—a solitary 
cottage, in the midst of corn fields and mountains, was the first 
residence she remembered. Of this cottage Nicholas Murphy, 
elderly and careworn, was owner. Not harsh, but by no means 
fatherly, in his manner. At night he departed, leaving her alone, 
and often not only in fear but in hunger. In the morning 
some girl came and dressed her. 

Old L. What was her name? 

Aug, None, except that they called her “ Little One.” The 
child had a strange presentiment that some pretty lady would 
take her away. This thought gave her comfort. She fancied 
this lady belonged to a large house in the vicinity. One 
day she saw a lady coming towards her, She believed this was 


the lady of her dreams. She ran towards her; but when she . 


had reached her, to her horror, she saw the lady dying under 
se knife of “ Thady,” the beggarman, whom she had once seen 
fore. 
Ed. It isa wonder the murderer allowed the witness of his 
crime to escape, 
Aug, Probably he thought her too young to awaken any 


uneasines sin his mind, On that evening it seems that Murphy © 


was absent. A neighbour, Mrs. Keegan, took her to her own 
house, and she had not long been there, when a woman and a 
afidier entered, bearing with them a coffin. 

Old L. A coffin! why it must have been the poor lady that 
was murdered, and they were carrying her away ! 

Aug. It looked suspicious. the man spoke of England and 
his master. The next morning they were gone. Soon after thi 
the large house was burnt, apparently by design. Murphy 
watching the flames with some sort of malignant pleasure. Not 


very long after these occurrences, Murphy drove the child toa + 


large house in a park, and she was taken by a servant into a room 


vour, and fancied she saw _ 
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containing a coffin. They remained there some time. She was 
then carried into another room, where a lady in mourning 
received her, and caressed her. The child felt quite at home, as 
if originally sho higher: clean’ of 
society. 

Mrs. M. Was she given back to Murphy ? 

Aug. Yes,and he took her to Dublin, and left her in the 
charge of a woman she at first instinctively detested ; and soon 
had reason to dread, by bitter experience of her cruelty. Murphy 
she never saw again. She once tried to escape and for this was 
struck so brutally, that the mark of the wound is yet visible on 
her forehead. 

— From this woman, I suppose, she went to the Destitute 
yu | 

A "i She did so. A false story obtained admission for her, 
and thence she was rescued by the benevolent lady to whom I 
have referred. 

Ed. What attempts were made to discover her parents ? 

Aug. The most eager and persevering endeavours were fruit- 
less. Nothing has ever been discovered, 

Ed. Was the child’s story corroborated by any other facts? 

Aug. The most important fact was that of “‘ Thady” passing 
and re-passing the house where the little girl resided with her 
benefactress, his manner indicating some unusual interest in its 
occupants. Miss Hartley even spoke to him ; but although the 
conversation strengthened her belief in the accuracy of her 
protége’s narrative, the man would not say anything that 
eluci the mystery. 

Ed. Why was he not taken up? 
| dug. The evidence against him did not seem strong enough 
to warrant such a step. 

Ed. Were no inquiries made in the neighbourhood where 
the child was supposed to have resided ? 

Aug. To some extent; but nothing was learned further. A 
maid-servant was however met with, who said the claild was 
very much like a lady who had been visiting at her master’s. 

Old L, Did they make anything out of that ? 

Aug. No. Why they did not go to the gentleman whose 
servant they met, and tell their story to him, we are not in- 


formed. It seems an oversight. They had also heard of a lady 


advertising in the Times for the recovery of a lost child, and 
the details of the advertisement, as reported, gave them some 
slight hopes. But they failed to get a sight of the advertise- 
ment. They wrote to the Times Office, but could not get them 


to spend the time nece f 
of the newspaper. in past volumes 
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Ed. Why there are many places where the Times is regu- 


larly filed year after year. Miss Hartley might have made the 


search herself. 
Aug. She did not seem to be aware of that. 


Mrs. M. On the whole, Mr. Editor, what do you think of — 


this strange narrative ? 

Ed. It is certainly a singular account. There can be no 
doubt that the child belongs to respectable parents. Whether 
it was stolen, or conveyed to an obscure part of the country, 
that its supposed death might remove an impediment out of the 
way of somebody’s inheritance, can only surmised. The 
authoress of the “ Narrative” is inclined to see marvellous 
coincidences where I cannot see more than accidental, and not 
necessarily connected events. She supposes the murdered lady 
to be the child’s mother; of this there is no proof at all. The 
burning house may have been this lady’s home, but that does 
not render it this child’s home. In fact, it is not probable that 
she resided so near her parent’s house. The young lady in the 
house of mourning might have been a mother sorrowing over 
her own child, and struck by some fancied resemblance in 
Murphy’s little girl, or by some similarity in age. It is a merely 
vague surmise which regards her as probably the aunt of the 
deserted infant. 

Aug. But! Thady—he is a fact, at any rate. 

Ed. And, to my mind, a very important fact. His hanging 
about the child’s new home, his acquaintance with her, and his sul- 
len refusal to tell anything he knew, allconfirmed the littleone’sown 
simple statement. Something may yet transpire through him. 

Old L. But why is all this made into a book ? 

Aug. With the hope, by thus widely circulating all that is 
known of the child, of the narrative meeting the eyes of her 
friends, and leading to her restoration to her family. 

Mrs. M. May it be successful! Who can tell but that her 
parents yet live, and recognising their child’s portrait, as seen in 
the frontispiece, may regain their lost treasure. 

io What is the next book, Augustus, to come under our 
notice 

Aug. De. Kirro’s ;* the third volume 
of the Evening Series. 

Ed. What is its subject ? 

Aug. A History of Christ, condensed from the Evangelists, 

zed according to the best Harmonies, with a careful exami- 
nation of every peculiar or difficult topic. The author says that 
he “has endeavoured to realize and bring into view the position 


* Edinburgh: Oliphant and Sons. 
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which Jesus rene. to occupy in the eyes of the people—the 
condition of the country, and the state of Jewish public opinion 
at the time He appeared—the fluctuations of that opinion in 
regard to Himself—and the causes that led to, or the effects 
that resulted from, the particular circumstances recorded— 
showing, it is believed, that the Gospel history is not made f 
of isolated incidents or anecdotes; but that all its parts wi 
be found, by those who examine them with attention, not only 
to manifest a determinate purpose, but to bear a close relation 
to each other.” 

Ed. And Dr. Kitto is just the man to do this. He is 
industrious, dispassionate, and, what critical inquirers too fre- 
quently lack, has a deep reverence for the Bible. 

Mre. M. You remind me of the pain I have sometimes felt 
in reading German theological books; the writers seem to forget 
that the Bible is inspired, and handle it with as little ceremony 
as if it were a human composition. 

Ed. And as if, like other books which are imperfect because 
they are produced by imperfect men, the Bible its incon- 
gruities and deficiencies, and must have its interpretations 
shaped accordingly. I find this failure of a full recognition 
of the Bible as the Book which holy men wrote, “as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” in the most evangelical foreign 
commentators ; as for example in OtsnavsEN, whose writings 
are, in these respects, a model of what a commentary ought to be. 

Mrs. M. 1 have frequently remarked that a text of Scripture 
which has puzzled all the commentators to explain, has been 
regarded as perfectly clear and intelligible by a simple, untaught 
oottager. 

Ed. And have you not found even more than this, that the 
very meaning your cottager has readily assigned to the text 
has sometimes been the precise signification which men of deep 
thought and learning have, after long and laborious investigation, 
themselves decided to adopt. 

Mrs. M. So frequently, as to recal to my mind our Saviour’s 
thanksgivings, that the things which were hidden from the wise 
and prudent were revealed unto babes. 

Ed. It shows then, that a child-like, teachable, reverential 
spirit, ever cherishing a sense of need of the Spirit’s aid, and a 
dependence upon Him, is indispengably required by a com- 
mentator, to qualify him for his transeendant)y important task. 

Mrs. M. We have had such a long discussion, Mr. Editor, 
about Popery and Tractarianism, that I fear we cannot further 
prolong our examination of the books on your table. 


Avg. We must make more despatch next time we meet. 
Ed. Perhaps. 
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THE BATHURST CATARACT, 


ON THE RIVER APSLEY, AUSTRALIA. 


HE scenery around this magnificent cataraet 
would require the genius of a Salvator Rosa to 
render it anything like justice; and even m 
attempting to copy it, or to describe it, the 
utmost stretch of human art can merely produce a famnt 
and feeble outline of that awfully mF i landscape 
Which surrounds the traveller in the wild solitudes of 
Australia. 

From the interesting journal of Mr. Oxley, surveyor- 
general of the colony, who first discovered it, we ¢%- 
tract the following description :— 

‘* After travelling five or six miles, we arrived at that 
part of the river at which, after weg through a 
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beautiful and level, though elevated country, it 1s first 
received into the glen. We have seen many fine and 
magnificent falls, each of which had excited our admi- 
ration in no small degree, but the present one so far 
surpasses anything we had previously conceived even to 
be possible, that we were lost in astonishment at the 


sight of this wonderful natural sublimity, which per- 


haps is scarcely to be exceeded in the Eastern world. 
The river, after passing through an apparently gentle- 
rising and fine country, is here divided into two streams, 
the whole width of which is about seventy yards. At 
this spot the country seems cleft in twain, and divided 


- to its very foundation : a ledge of rocks, two or three 


feet higher than the level on either side, divides the 
waters in two, which, fallmgz over a Sagres 
rock two hundred and thirty feet in height, forms 


_ this grand cascade. At a distance of three hundred 


yards and an elevation of as many feet, we were wetted 
with the spray, which arose like ‘small rain. The 
noise was deafening. : 

“After winding through the cleft rocks about four 


- hundred yards, it again falls in one single sheet, up- 


wards of one hundred feet, and continues in a succes- 
sion of smaller falls, above a quarter of a mile lower, 
where the cliffs are of a perpendicular height on each 
side exceeding 1,200 feet, the width of the edges 
being about two hundred . From thence it 
descends until all sight of it is lost, from the vast 
elevation of the rocky hills which it divides and runs 
through. We were led to infer that this country 
must at some period or other have undergone vast 
convulsions ; the different points of this oe glen 
seem as if they would fit into the opposite fissures 
which form the smaller glens alternately on either 
side. The waters are quite discoloured, owing to the 
nature of the bed over which they run; the soluble 


are of coal among the slate tinging them a 


brown.” 
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A VISIT TO THE MADIAIS. 


[The following interesting narration is from the official report of the Rey. 
M. Colombe, Chaplain to the Prussian Embassy at Florence, who has re- 
cently been permitted to visit both Francesco Madiai and his wife.—Ep. } 


To one in the full enjoyment of liberty, it is diffi- 
cult to form just ideas of the misery of a prison, even 
the best of prisons. How hard must it be to be torn 
from liberty, from friends, from home, from all that 
forms the happiness of life, and to be confined for long 
years in a narrow, dark cell, where everything in it is, 
from the damp, covered with mould, and where the 
_ sky cannot even be seen; and, above all, how hard to 
be confounded by an infamous condemnation with male- 
factors. The blow which has struck the Madiat is the 
more terrible, as they enjoyed all that domestie hap- 
piness which mutual affection, and a moderate inde- 
marry? acquired by savings from the earnings of 

th of them, could give. To be prevented, too, from 
helping to aid each other to bear this heavy burthen, is 
_ to them a greater trial than all the privations and all 
the miseries to which those condemned the discipline 
of a prison must endure. 

But, as I said before, so much unmerited suffering - 
only serves to show the power of Christianity, when it 
is deeply rooted in the heart. I have found faith, 
hope and charity in Madiai’s cell. I went to take 
them consolation, but it was they who edified and 
comforted me ; it was they who, in exchange for a few 
words of comfort and peace, have given me an ex- 
ample which, please God, shall not be lost, either to 
my ministration or to myself. 

I found Francesco Madiai at Volterra, confined to 
his bed, very weak, and fearfully thin ; but it would be 
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in vain for me to attempt to tell you how much of 

, serenity, and love there is in all his words; 
nothing of that feverish excitement which characterises 
fanaticism ; all was calm, all was simple, all was true. 
The faith of Madiai is that of a simple little child. 
As I gave him the kind and affectionate wishes and 
salutations of his friends at Florence—“ And I, also,” 
said he, “ have felt the happiness of praying that this 
Christmas-day, when a Saviour was born, may be to 
all of them a day of blessing and grace. And I pray 
not only for my friends, I pray for all; for those who 
have injured me; for my enemies, if I have any, that 


_ God may bless them also; for, by the power of grace 


on my heart I have no painful feeling against any 
oné ;”” and whilst he thus spoke the tears glistened in 
his eyes, and rolled down his hollow cheeks. 

Then he told me how his convictions, which have 
since become so firm, were first formed; how, for the 
last twelve years, he fed upon the Bible, and found in 
it all his heart had longed for. He was thus led to 
speak to me.with the most touching affection of his 
wife, and the blessed influence she had exercised upon 
his religious principles. “ When you see her,’ added 
he, “tell her I still love her, and that I never forget 
her at the throne of ‘e; but that I cannot write 
to her because my head is so feeble, and my hand so 
trembling. Besides, I try to die to the world, and to 
dwell as little as possible on the earthly happiness we 
enjoyed together; and I cannot look on those days 
without rending my heart; and if I dwelt too long on 
the past, I might be tempted to murmur, and I should 
lose that peace which is my sole delight in prison. 
Tell her 1 have left her in the hands of our heavenly 
Father ; tell her to think of those words of our 
Saviour, Luke xviii. 29, 30,—‘ And He said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, there is no man that hath left 
houses, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
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manifold more in this present time, and in the world 
to come life everlasting.’ ”’ | 

Again he said, “ Do not think that I am weary, or 
that the days appear long to me in this prison. It is 
true that 1 can scarcely read, because my head is so 
weak; but I still have the privilege of prayer, and 
exercise it continually. But Jesus is with me, and I 
feel nearer to Him than when | had my liberty. He 
keeps me here from many temptations, to which I 
might otherwise be exposed. The flesh is weak, but 
He does not leave me to myself; my very imprison- 
ment is thus an additional blessing and favour.’ 

Francesco Madiai has certainly not lost all hope of 
regaining his liberty. He knows that an act of cle- 
mency may change his fate; but he says, “ Father, 
let thy will and not mine be done.” He seemed to 
me much less taken up with the thoughts of obtaming 
his liberty, than with the idea of being sheltered from 
the temptations incident to life. I found him deeply 
impressed with feelings of gratitude and regard for 
the turnkeys of the prison. Whilst we were reading 
Psalm xiii. he besedll me to lower my voice, 80 as to 
give no occasion of finding fault. He begged the 
inspector’s pardon for occupying so much of his time 
whilst attending during my visit. He thanked the 
+ ey with an overflowing heart for all the care he 

vished on him, promising to follow his prescriptions, 
and expressing a hope that God would restore his 
health. 

As I was about to leave him, his affection for his 
wife was shown in his last words—‘“Do not let her know 
how very weak I am, but try and console her.”’ 

What I saw and heard at Lucca equally edified me. 
The character of Kosa is naturally more energetic and 
more excitable than that of her husband. She herself 
admits it is with difficulty she can subdue her heart, 
and help rebelling against the gross injustice done 
them; and yet, as if to show that the husband and 
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wife were both animated by the same spirit, her words 
were—‘“ That she also felt a desire to pray not only 
for her friends but also for her enemies, for all of 
whom she thought she might with reason complain, 
and particularly of the servant girl who betrayed 
them. She, too, has an immortal soul, which nothing 
but the Saviour’s blood can redeem. May God en- 
lighten them, may God pardon them, as I have need 
to be pardoned myself.” 

I was profoundly touched with the sincere humility 
with which she acknowledged her weaknesses. “Who 
are we,” she said, “that we should be deemed worthy 
to suffer such things from love to Christ, and to bear 
his shame! Poor, sinful worms, we are nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing! Since He has conferred this honour 
upon us, and given us this grace, ought we not con- 
tinually, on bended knees, to praise and bless Him? 
Alas! I cannot always do so, I cannot reconcile 
myself to this prison, and [ sometimes bitterly regret 

I have lost.” 

I then tried to comfort her by telling her that the 
greatest saints, the Apostles even, had had their mo- 
ments of weakness ; that God permits it should be so, 
in order to humble us, and to teach us a salutary 
mistrust of ourselves. But the Lord Jesus says to 
all his true servants, “ Fear not, my grace is suf- 
ficient.” 

“ Ah, yes!” she rejoined, “I feel it; and if, by re- 
canting, I could obtain my liberty and the possession 
of all that once belonged to me, I would rather die in 
this prison. I am naturally of a proud spirit, and 
when I reflect that we have done no wrong, and think 
of the interest which our condemnation has excited, 
of the many petitions on our behalf which have been 
laid in vain at the feet of the Grand Duke, I can 
scarcely refrain my indignation.” 

“ You no doubt know,” I then said to her, “what 
we must do, to shake off these feelings of hatred, and 
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other evil sentiments, which are so apt to rise in our 
hearts. Pray for your sovereign; he has an meer 
tant and diffcult task to fulfil; a great responsibility 
presses upon him; it is not an easy matter for the 
great of the earth to do | ou more than others they 
need that prayer should ascend to the Almighty for 
them.” 

“Ah!” said she, with a vivacity which came from 
her heart, “do not think that 1 have the slightest 
feeling against the Grand Duke. I would lay down 
my lite for him. But there are moments when I could 
wish to unburden my heart before him, and let him 
judge of the injustice of which we are the victims.” 

This strong and generous heart is still more alive to 
kindnesses than to injuries. With tears in her eyes, 
and with accents of the deepest gratitude, Rosa Madiai 
told me of all that Mr. C. had done for her and for 
her husband; the condition of the latter incessantly 
occupied her thoughts. “I am too much favoured,” 
she said to me; “I may see my friends four times 4 
month, whilst poor Francesco is allowed to see Mr, C. 
Only once in the same time. Ah! strive, if you please, 
that these favours may be equally divided between us; 
or, if there be a difference, that my husband may have 
the preference.” 

She has not attained that entire deadness to the 


world and self-renunciation which struck me so foreibly — 


in Francesco. Human nature in her has more to be 
subdued; but in these conflicts and this anguish it 1s 
easy to see that her soul is given to Jesus Christ. 
The heart of Rosa Madiai naturally leans towards 
those who suffer; and amongst the friends she has left 
at Florence. Those whom she wishes to see again, those 
whom she is most anxious to hear about, are those who 
are the most tried by afflictions. 

I must not forget to say, that the health of Rosa 
Madiai appears to have improved lately ; she is, how- 
ever, me peor at times suffers violent pains in her head, 
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When I ponder in my mind what I have seen and 
heard at Volterra and Lucca, and would secure to 
myself, and to those to whom I preach the Word of 
God, their salutary influence, it seems to me that | 
cannot better convey, in a few words, the impression 
I received, than by accommodating the language of 
St. Paul:—*“I would to God, that not only I, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether such as these two prisoners are, except 
their bonds.”” Nothing can be more calculated than 
their example to persuade every one to become 4 
Christian. 


LIVE NOT TO YOURSELF. 


Ow the frail little stem in the garden hangs the 
opening rose. Ask, why it hangs there? “I hang 
here,” says the beautiful flower, “to sweeten the air 
which man breathes, to open my beauties, to kindle 
emotion in his eye, to show him the hand of his God, 
who pencilled each leaf and laid them thus on my 
bosom. And whether you find me here to greet him 
every morning, or whether you find me on the lone 
mountain side, with the bare possibility that he will 
throw me one passing glance, my end is the same— 
I live not to myself.” 

Beside yonder highway stands an aged tree, solitary 
and alone. You see no living thing near it ; and you 
say, surely that must stand for itself alone. “ No,” 
answers the tree, “God never made me for a p 
so small. For more than a hundred years I have 
stood here. In summer I have spread out my arms 
and sheltered the panting flocks which hastened to my 
shade. In my bosom I have concealed and protected 
the brood of young birds, as they lay and rocked in 
their nests; in the storm I have more than once re- 
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ceived in my body the lightning’s bolt, which had else 
destroyed the traveller; the acorns which I have 
matured from year to year have been carried far and 
wide, and groves of forest oaks can claim me as their 
parent. I have lived for the eagle which has perched 
on my top; for the humming bird that has paused 
and ehieahed its giddy wing, ereit danced away again 
like a blossom of the air; for the insect that has 
found a home within the folds of my bark; and when 
I can stand no longer, I shall fall by the hand of 
man, and I shall go to strengthen the ship which 
makes him lord of the ocean; and to his dwelling to 
warm his hearth and cheer his home—lI live not to 
myself. 

On yonder mountain side comes down the silver 
brook, in the distance resembling the ribbon of silver, 
running and leaping as it dashes joyously and fear- 
lessly down. Ask the leaper what it is doing. ‘I 
was born,” sings the brook, “ high up the mountam, 
but there I could do no good; and so I am hurrying 
down, running where I can, and leaping where I must, 
but hastening down to water the sweet valley; where 
the thirsty cattle may drink, where the lark may sing 
on my margin, where I may drive the mull for the 
accommodation of man, and then widen into the great 
river, and bear up his steam-boats and shipping, and 
finally plunge into the ocean, to rise again in vapour, 
and perhaps come back again in the cloud to my own 
native mountain, and live my short life over again. 
Not a drop of water comes down my channel, in 
whose bright face you may not read, “ None of us 
liveth to himself!” 

Speak now to that solitary star that hangs in the 
far verge of heaven, and ask the bright sparkler what 
itis doing there! Its voice comes down the path of 
light, and cries, “I am a migny world; I was 
stationed here at the creation; 1 was among the 
morning stars that sang together, and among the sons 
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of God that shouted for joy at the creation of the 
earth; aye, wasthere— 


* When the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke ; 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath ; 
And the orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss by myriads came, 
In the joy of youth, as they darted away 7 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, | 
_ And this was the song the bright ones sung.” 


Here among the morning stars I hold my place, and 
help to keep other worlds balance and in theis orbits. 
I have oceans and mountains, and I support myriads - 
of immortal beings on my bosom; and when I have 
done this, | send my bright beams down to earth, and 
the sailor takes hold of the helm and fixes his eye on 
me, and finds his home across the ocean. Of. all the 

great space of creation, not one—not one lives or 
shines for herself !’’ * 

And thus God has written upon the flower that 
sweetens the air, upon the breeze that rocks that 
flower on its stem; upon the rain-drops that swell the 
mighty river, upon the dew-drop that refreshes the 
smallest of moss that rears its head in, the 

ustry, in sport, u ev pencilled 
that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, as well a8 upon 
the mighty sun which warms and cheers the millions 
of creatures that live in his light—upon all has. He 
written. “ None of us liveth to himself !’’ 

And if you would read this lesson in characters yet 
more and striking, you will go to the 
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of ‘God Him. You will 
read it on . The Cross of Christ is the highest 
embodiment of that noble truth ; for the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; and 


while the 


AW. 


THE CURSE UPON THE LAND. 


Between the present and former state of the coun- 
try, as well as of the cities of Judea, there is a great 
and melancholy difference. “The prophetic maledic- 
tion,” says Dr. Keith, “ was ad to the moun- 
— the hills, to the rivers and the valleys, and 

beauty of them ll ha been blighted. 
Esdraelon, naturally most fertile, bounded by 

al Carmel and Tabor, and so extensive as to om 
about 300 square miles, i is a solitude almost entirely 


“From the centre of the neighbouring elevations 
(around Jerusalem), is seen a wild, rugged and 
mountainous desert ; no herds depasturing on the sum- 
mits, no forest clothing the acclivities, no waters flow- 
ing through the valleys, but one rude scene of savage, 
melancho oy waste, in the midst of which the ancient 
glory of Judea bows her head in widowed desolation: 
‘The land mourns, and has become a desolate wilder- 
ness,’”’ “The earth,” says Volney, the infidel, utterly 
unconscious of the nature of his testimony, “ produces 
briers and wormwood.” “ The whole district of Tibe- 
rias,”” says Burckhardt, “is covered with a 
shrub.” “If we compare,” says Rabbi ook 
Schwarz, “the present with the oie flourishing 
condition of this holy land, it would appear to us, as 
though all the powers of nature join unanimously in 
the complaint of Zin, How have we been destroyed ? 
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Ofa large portion of the former natural productions, 
we find no more any trace, and those yet remaining are 
in a miserable condition.” To this testimony of a Jew 
to the present desolation of his country, it is but pro- 
per to add what follows, in the truth of which we also 
concur. “Still we cannot avoid recognising, judging 
from these feeble remains, the ancient. and blessed 
Palestine, as much as the magnificent ruins of a 
destroyed fort give us proof of its former strength.” 
Yes, there are spots, over which even yet linger a 
gleam of its former loveliness, as if all that had befallen 
it had been unable— 


“Wholly to do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


These, however, are the exception. Silence, sadness, 
sterility and desolateness are the rule. 

“As I travelled,” says Mr. Lowthian, a plain and 
homely, but shrewd English farmer, “from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, over some as fine soil as could be found 
anywhere, I did not see so muchas one single blade of 
grass, though I looked for it as one would search for 
adiamond. This seemed to me strange, for I knew 
that in England grass will grow where nothing else 
will; but here. neither among the fine stubble fields, 
nor even along the roadside, where no plough comes, 
was to be found so much as what might, with strict 
propriety, be called a blade of grass. Upon my arrival 
in Jerusalem, and perceiving that all the milk that was 
brought into the city in one day, for about twenty- 
four thousand inhabitants, did not exceed ten or 
twelve quarts, and that even that small quantity was 
only goat’s milk, well-watered, and when I could find 
no honey but a small piece, I could not but exclaim to 
myself, How completely have God's judgments been 
executed on this devoted land !” 


While the sins of the Jews have been the procuring 
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cause of “ these long desolations,’’ inquiries have been 
occasionally started as to their natural or instrumental 
cause. Dr. Robinson suggests the probability of a 
change of climate. Mr. Lowthian, and I see that Dr. 
Kitto, a great authority in such matters, seems to 
adopt his views, contends that it is to be found ma 
withholding of the Latter 

There is at present but one season of rain in Pales- 
tine, commencing in November, and ending in March, 
or early in April. The common opinion hitherto has 
been that this period included both the early and the 
latter rain; the early falling in November, and follow- 
ing month or months, and the latter in March. Mr. 
Lowthian contends that this was the period, not of 
both rains, but of the early rain only; that the latter 
rain fell at a different and a distinct period, and that 
this period was some time during the six months of 
summer. | 

“The former rain,” he says, “which I call the 
winter rain, is so uncertain, that it sometimes does 
not come before January, in consequence of which, 
water becomes so scarce and dear, that the inhabitants 
are put to great inconvenience and loss; and as neither 
planting nor sowing can be proceeded with until the 
rai makes the earth soft, the harvest is thrown back ; 
for it is mostly in March or April that the crop is 
gathered in. After that, the latter rain used to come, 
by which it is more than probable a second crop was 
ab: post but this latter rain is now entirely with- 

eld, and none is ever expected to fall during summer. 
On this account, the best part of the year is lost, and 
no vegetable can grow or keep alive, but those plants 
whose roots penetrate deep into the earth. It is well 
known to farmers, that if grass seed was carried from 
England and sown in that land, the very first summer 
would kill the whole of it. To such a well-known fact 
as this I appeal, as a corroboration of my view respect- 
ing the withholding of the latter rain. God has, as it 
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were, turned the key upon the refreshing and fructify- 
ing bounties of the skies. He has commanded the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon the inheritance of 
his disobedient people; the latter rain is withheld, and 
with it the grass of the field, which being lost to the 
eattle, the milk is consequently taken away ; neither 
can the flowers, from which the industrious bee ex- 
tracts honey, blow and yield their sweets. All these 
are evils, resulting from the want of sufficient rain. 
The desolation of the hills and mountains 1s so striking, 
that it has caused many a visitor to say, ‘ It 1s impos- 
sible that these bare rocks could ever have been covered 
with grass:’ but this is not my opinion. , The taking 
away of the latter rain would have the efféct of making 
them what they are. For instance, if one of the high 
mountains in Cumberland, which are covered with grass 
from top to the bottom, were placed under a hot burn- 
ing sun from April to November, the consequence 
would be, that all the grass would be killed. The grass 
being taken away, there would be nothing by which 
the soil might be bound or kept together, so that when 
thus pulverised, it would easily be blown away by the 
high winds. This being repeated year after year, the 
bare rock would soon become visible, and at last the 
grass-bearing mountain would be brought into the very 
state in which the rocky elevations of the Holy Land 
now are. But as we are taught to believe from the 
Word of God that these mountains are again to be 
clothed with grass, it may be a question with some how 
this is to be brought about, ded how they are again to 
be covered with soil ? To this I answer, that it requires 
no other miracle than the restoration of the rain in its 
due season ; for let these hills and mountains only 
receive a regular moistening with the rain, and situated 
as they are, under a fine warm climate, they would 
soon begin to present signs -of vegetation ; and that 
vegetation, taking hold of the rock with its roots, would 
preserve it from being either blown or washed away, 
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and the blade or leaf, dying or rotting upon the place, 
would very soon create a rich and fertile soil.”’ 

Mr. Lowthian quotes two passages from Deutero- 
nomy xi. in support of his theory; but whether he is 
justified in the wide and general application he gives 
to them, I do not feel myself competent to determine. 
In reading his speculations on the subject, the follow- 
ing passage in the prophecy of Amos will naturally 
occur to the mind of the reader: “1 have withholden 
the rain from you, when there were yet three months 
to the harvest ; and I caused it to rain upon one city, 
and caused it not to rain upon another city: one piece 
was rained upon, and the piece whereupon it rammed 
not withered.’ As God withheld the rain from a part 
and parts of the country then, may He not be with- 
holding it now? And may it not be in this way that 
He “has turned a fruitful land into barrenness, for 
the sins of them that dwelt therein,’ of which till 
they repent and are forgiven, and “the Spirit be poured 
upon them from on high,” “the heaven shall be as 
brass and the earth iron,” and “thorns and briers 
shall come up on the land,” as at this day. 

That repentance, however, and that forgiveness, 
though long delayed, will at length come; and as 
surely as they shall come, so surely shall the land be 
restored to all, and even more, than its former beau 
and fertility. “Behold the days come, saith the Lo 
that the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of gra him that soweth on and the 
mountains s drop sweet wine, and all the hills 
shall melt.” “Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle tree.” “Thou shalt no more be termed For- 
saken; neither shall thy land any more be termed 
Desolate ; but thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah, and 
thy land Beulah.” Such are some, and only some, of 
the “ glorious things that are spoken’”’ of “ thy land, 
Immanuel !” J. A. 
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THE MISSIONARY IN AN OMNIBUS. 


Aw Italian Missionary, a short time ago, having 
occasion to ride in an omnibus, turned the conversation 
to religious subjects, spoke at large upon the love of 
God to sinners, and distributed to each passenger a 
copy of the tract, La Valesana, written by Dr. Malan, 
and which has proved a blessing to many. 

The day before his departure from Genoa, this 
Missionary went to a carpenter’s shop to have his 
portmanteau repaired. While the carpenter was at 
work, his visitor began to declare to him a free salva- 
tion in Jesus. 

“ Beautiful, indeed!” exclaimed the man, who had 
listened with great attention ; “ and Girolamo says the 
same. He is at the point of death, but will not con- 
fess, for he says that God has pardoned him through 
the merits of his Son Jesus Christ !” 

Our friend requested and received permission to 
visit the dying man; and who can describe his joy, 
when he recognised in that departing Christian, one of 
those to whom, some weeks ago, he had made known, 
in the omnibus, the words of eternal life! 


In a few minutes more Girolamo fell asleep in‘ the 
Lord. 


PRAYER FOR THE DEAD. 
Pray for the dead who have a name to live, 
The Christian-heathen, orthodox-profane ; 
Ask for thy brother life, and God will give 
The prayed-for boon ; nor shall thy faith be vain. 


Pray for all souls, but put not off the prayer 
Tull to its great account the soul has fled ; 
This is the only state that must prepare 
For heaven or hell.—Pray for the living dead ! 
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AS THE CROW FLIES: 
AND HOW MARY FORGOT THE APPLICATION. 


Mrs. Humpunties stood at her dresser, iro a lady’s collar, 
while her little daughter, Mary, looked on. e door of her 
clean kitchen was open, and you might see through it a well 
kept garden, full of young spring vegetables, potatoes, onions 
and cabbages. Near the house grew some cherry trees; they 
were covered with blossom, and under each tree was a bee- 
hive, The bees were very lively, bouncing in and out, buzzing, 
and fluttering about the flowers; but the little girl was so quiet, 
that at last her mother said to her, “ Why, Polly, has we 
aor wn with you; what makes you so grave this - 

ra) 


“T didn’t know I was grave. in particular, mother,” said Polly, 
with a sigh; “but Miss Annie was so cross this morning,” 

“Miss Annie! nay then, I’m sure it must have been your own 
fault—so kind as she is. To think of her coming here on purpose 
to show you how to do your sums. I know you would never 
have got the prize if she hadn’t explained the Rule of Three to 
youon half-holidays. How did it happen ? she’s not often cross,” 

Polly hung her head; and then answered, in a doleful voice, 
“She's only a year older than T am.” 

“ But she’s many years wiser,” said her mother; “she knows a 
deal more than you do. Tell me how this was.” 

“Why, mother,” said Polly, with another deep sigh, “after 
school, yesterday, I was playing at shuttlecock, in the meadow at 
the back of their garden, when she came out and said, ‘ Now 
I'll show you about the new rule;’ and I just said, “I could’nt 
leave off playing so soon. ‘Oh, very well,’ she says; ‘then I 
om not come out any more; for I want to finish my doll’s 

“Well,” inquired the mother, “ What next ?” 

“ And so I said,” continued Polly, looking a good deal ashamed, 
“I said, just as you please, Miss; I dare say I can manage very 
well by myself. And then she coloured up, and said I was very 
unpertinent.” 

“ And so you were,” replied her mother; “and very ungrate- 
ful too. Here’s a little Miss that has no occasion at all to show 
rn kindness; but just takes a fancy to you because your sister 

ancy is her nursemaid ; and explains your tasks for you, till 
you go and tell her you can easily do without ber. That was 

ude; and it was more—it was false.” 
P 


if 
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“ But, mother, I did do my sum right, last night, by myself; 
and proved it.” 

“ But you could not have done it if she had not helped you 
beforehand, and explained so many that were set you last month. 
Besides, if you could do without her, that does not at all excuse 
you. I hope you told her you had not meant to be impertinent.” 

“No, mother, I didn’t,” said Polly, in a low voice. | 

“What did you say then?” asked her mother. “Tell me at 
once.” 

“T said, ‘ You're very high, Miss, to-day.’ I’m sure I’m very 


sorry now.” 

“Tm ashamed of you,” answered her Mother. “I really am. 
I thought you had known better.” 

“I didn’t think, just then, about anything but the shuttle- 


cock,” said Polly. “And if I was rude to Miss, I’m sure she was 


cross to me to-day; for when I met her walking with Nancy, she 
turned her head away, and pretended to look in at a shop-window ; 
and when I said, ‘I've done my sum, Miss, and it came right,’ 
she just turned, and said, ‘Indeed; I’m glad to hear it,’ and 
walked on.” 

“ You should have said you were sorry for what had happened.” 

“I was going, mother; but I didn’t like, because Nancy 
laughed. I y am very sorry, for I do like Miss; and she is 
often very kind. Besides thet, ve got such an extremely hard 
sum to do for Monday; and if I lose my place in the class, I 
shall have no chance of being made monitor next month.” 

“See what comes of being rude to them that help you. Now, 
if I were you, I should not rest till I had made it up with Miss.” 

“ But | don’t know how, mother.” | , 

“Can't you say, ‘I beg your pardon, Miss Annie; I am sorry 
I — as I did, and I hope you'll excuse it’ ?” 

Polly hesitated. “If she was a grown-up lady I shouldn't 
mind,” she began. “But, mother, the ironing is finished ; is it 
ready for me to take ?”’ 

“Yes. Go and fetch the round basket; and be quick, child ; 


for I promised the things early. Mind you go straight to the 


hall; and don’t loiter.” 

“How often I go to the hall, mother,” said Polly, as she 
helped her mother to lay the clear-starched articles in the basket. 
“ Every Saturday, the year round, except when the family are 
out. it must cost you a good deal in the wear of+my shoes.” 

Her mother smiled. “I reckon it makes very little difference 
as to their wear, whether you go or not,” she observed; “ for 
they seldom have any rest when your feet are in them, that I can 
Bee. 


», But, mother; how far do you think it is ?” 
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not above a mile, as the crow flies.” 

“To think what a number of miles I walk in a year,” thought 
Polly, as she poised the basket on her head, and set off. “ 
me see; leave out two Saturdays, on account of their being away. 

Once fifty’s fifty; half fifty is twenty-five; that is seventy-five 

miles, only one way. Twice seven is fourteen ; twice five, ten— 
hundred and fifty. I walk all those miles in a year, only to the 
hall; not counting going to school and every-where else, when 
I walk.” 

Polly was deep in these abstruse calculations, when she was ! 
overtaken by her Sunday school teacher, who began to talk to i 
her ; but she soon turned the conversation to the subject of her j 
own thoughts; and having related them, ended by saying, “So. | 
you see, ma’am, what a number of miles I walk in the year; but : 
se: mother mean by saying ‘ It was not so far, as the crow 

es’?” a 

“Tf you think a little, I dare say you can find out for your- } 
self. How does a crow fly ?”, | wt 

“ Pretty much like another bird; does’nt it, ma’am ?” | 

“ You talk like a thoughtless child. Look at the robin; how } 
is it lying? First it darted out of the ivy, and hopped on to the | 
gate, where it stood, turning its little head pertly on one side, as fA 
if to see what it could make of our conversation ; then it fluttered ab 

own into the road; now it hops a little way ; now it flies into 

opposite hedge. Is that how a crow generally flies ?” a 

“No, ma’am, a crow flies much straighter.” 

“To be sure; and if a crow could be sent on a message to the nit 
hall, do you think 1t would fly such a round-about way as we are a 
now going. First make a wide curve to avoid the wood ; then, go a4 
a long way down the river to get to the bridge; then cross, and 
come back again on the opposite bank ; and so to the lodge gates, 
and the winding to the hall ?” 

_“No, ma’am,” said Polly, laughing. “A crow would be very 
silly if he did that ; because a crow can cross over the river with- 
out a bridge, and over the wood too.” 

“Yes; he not only can go straight over, but he does ; for, 
besides flying straight, he flies high—high enough to be above all 
obstacles ; and this is so well known, that, when people wish to 
say—not how great a distance they have to go, in order to reach 
& certain place, but, how far it really is, straight from point to 
point—they say it is so far, as the crow flies. Now, Polly, sup- 
= you try to do all you have to do, ‘as the crow flies.’ Do’nt 

like the robin, which flew down, and then up again, and then 
sopPed. and considered, and fluttered about ; but go on patiently, 

steadily, ‘as the crow flies.’ Don’t let any thing turn you 
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to the right hand, or the left; but when you have ascertained in 
what direction your duty is, keep it in view, and go to it straight, 
‘as the crow flies.’ And, Polly, there is only one way to over- 
eome little obstacles, and troubles, and difficulties ; little feelings 
of false shame, and pride, and idleness and fear; that is, by 
resolving, or, at least, trying, in dependance upon God's help, 
to be above them. Those who keep close to the ground, and 
creep upon the earth, must meet with many obstacles, many 
and ditches, and rivers and enclosures, to stop them and 

turn them out of the way. But, those who rise above the earth, 
and are blessed with higher principles, leave these earthly obstruc- 
tions below them ; they aspire to be above these obstacles in their 
heavenly way, and fly over them, ‘as the crow flies." Do you 
know what mean ?”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am, I think so.” 

* Well, now, tell me ~ a crow flies.” 4 orn 
“Very high, ma’am, and very straight, and very steady. 
“To be sure. Now here is the lodge-gate. ‘Good-bye, Polly, 


I'm going further.” 

« Good-bye, ma’am,”’ said Polly, as she shut the gate behind 
her. “Dear me,” she continued, talking to herself, “what a 
fright I was in, for fear Miss G—— should ask me whether I 
knew my hymn for to-morrow; it was all because of that tire- 
some sum, and quarrelling with Miss Annie, that I forgot to 
learn it last night. I wish Miss Annie would forgive me; but I 
Sa like to ask her. I think I'll get Nancy to speak to her 

ut it,” 

As Polly walked up to the hall she considered this project, 
and decided what she would say to Nancy; it would be much 
easier, she thought, to make an exouse through another person ; 
and the very next time sho saw her sister, she would coax her to 
do it for her.” 

She gave her basket to the housekeeper, and turned home- 
wards, almost as much pleased, as if her kind little friend had 
already made it up with her. And, now, she thought, I'll run 
home, as steady ‘as the crow flies ;’ for there’s my hymn to 
learn, and my sum to do; and, besides that, I want to weed and 
water my radishes. This resolution being an unusually strong 
one, you will not be surprised to hear that she only broke it four 
times ;—once, when she stopped on a little wooden bridge 
to throw grass on the water, and watch it sailing down ;— 
onee, when she climbed a gate into a meadow, and gathered 
handful of cowslips ;—once, when she stopped at the turnpike 
to talk to a schoolfellow ;—and once, when seeing her sister 
Nancy coming along the lane with her master’s children, and 


Miss Annie among them, she crept through a hole in the hedge, 
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ts. split of her resolution, arid hid herself behind it till they 
by. 

* Yon've ak a long time, child,” said her mother, when at 

last she made her appearance, 

“Yes, mother; but now I am going to begin to learn my 
hymn in good earnest.” 

“You should have come in sooner if that was to be done,” 
said her mother, “for it is four o’clock, and father said at din- 
ner-time that he should like a rasher of bacon at his tea; so you 
must go to the shop and get some.” 

Dear me, thought Polly, as she set off on her errand; how 
strange it is that everything goes wrong. If I had spoken to 
Nancy I should have been much happier now, and I should 
have been home earlier; that goes wrong; and now here’s father, 
he has’nt had any bacon with his tea I don’t know when; and 
yet, this very day, when I don’t know my. hymn and can’t do my 
sum, he asks for some. I wish I'd come home as the crow flies, 

But wishes are vain, as we all know. Polly came back with 
the bacon, and her mother, who was busy finishing some clear- 
starching for another customer, told her to fetch out the little 

ingpan and fry it. Poor Polly complied, but thought so much 
of her lessons, that it is a wonder she did not burn the bacon, 
Never had the operation of setting tea-things, cutting bread and 
butter, making the kettle boil, and bringing the chairs to the 
table, seemed so tedious as they did that afternoon, 

At last her father and brother came in. Polly thought every- 
body was more hungry than usual; she wished to see them 
make more haste, ~ was 60 anxious to begin her lessons, that 
it gave her scarcely any pleasure, when her father said she was 
handy little lass, and had toasted his bacon to a turn, 

At last tea was over, and they all went out. Polly washed the 
tea-things and set them in their places with wonderful quickness ; 
then she ran up into the little attic where she slept, and began 
her lessons in good earnest. But she was not a clever child at 
any time, and now she was hurried and puzzled; she was not 
sure of her rule, and it ran in her head while she conned over 
the ym, so that at last bed-time came before she was perfect 
in either. 

The next morning she loitered on her way to school, that she 
might keep reading the hymn over to the last minute; the con- 
sequence was, her name was called before she entered, and she 
lost her ticket for regular attendance. This was a great mortifi- 
cation, and it was a greater, to find that after all she was not 
perfect in her hymn, and must go down in her class. 

Poor Polly wiped away a few tears,and made another strong 
resolution that she really would speak to Nancy ; for it began to 
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heart, that she should have been ungrateful 
and impertinent ; she found out that she was much more fond 
of her little friend than she had supposed, and she wondered 
whether Miss Annie would forgive her if she knew how unhappy 
she was. 

The next day, by taking very great pains, she did contrive to 
master the difficult rule, not that she felt at all more happy for 
it; on the contrary, every hour made her more and more 
uncomfortable. 

Polly, almost always met her sister as she ‘came from school, 
taking her master’s children out for a walk, or saw her sitting in 
a field at work, while they played around her. Often and o 
while the little ones gat ell daisies, Miss Annie had hel 
Polly to understand her lessons, or had heard her them, 
and told her how to pronounce the hard words. Polly was very 
anxious to be made a monitor, and “ Miss’’ liked the little con- 
sequence of helping her on; it amused her, and her mamma 
encouraged her to teach Polly, because she was a sickly child and 
could not run like some other children. | 

Polly thought it particularly unfortunate, that on that eter 
she did not meet Nancy,-and on Tuesday she thought it sti 
more unfortunate, that it should pour with rain. When Wednes- 
day came, she shrank far more from speaking to Nancy than at 
first. The longer she waited the harder it seemed. 

She was quite frightened at the thought of meeting them, and 
every time she came to a turn in the lane, she felt her cheeks 
glow ; at last, she did see them at a little distance, and now her 
courage failed, and she ran rapidly past them with her head 
or pee. and without saying a word. 

e had scarcely passed when she remembered how very foolish 
she had been; and more ashamed than ever she stole back again. 
Nancy was behind the children ; Polly pulled her by the sleeve, 
and asked her if she would speak to Miss Annio to excuse her 
rudeness, and be friends with her again. | 

“Why don’t you do it yourself?” said Nancy rather tartly. 

“T do’nt like; I’m ashamed.” 

“No, no ; it’s because you're too proud to own you did wrong, 
that you do'nt like to speak; you are not really sorry, or you 

would say so yourself.” 


Yes, I am, and I’my fond of Miss Annie, "repeated P 
‘ery well then, tell her so yourself,” said Nancy. 

Polly's cheeks tinged ; but she said again that oie ashamed, 
and ran on to school more unhappy than ever. Nancy might 
_ as well have done it for me, she thought; but I ees at 
do. My white and my lilac double primroses are just in flower; 
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I'll gather them, tie them up into a pretty posy, with leaves 
round it, and give it Miss Annie for a present. 

This she considered a very good thought, and it comforted her 
for the rest of the day ; though it did not enable her to under- 
stand her lesson, or to keep her place in the class. 

On Thursday morning early, } om got up and made her yellow, 
white and lilac primroses into a pretty nosegay, which she carried 
with her to school; but that morning she did not meet her 
little friend ; and, alas! when at twelve o’clock she took it from 
the window-ledge, where she had laid it, the flowers were all 
drooping and faded. There was a misfortune! she could not 
offer such a withered nosegay ; so when she met the children, she 
again walked quickly past them without saying a word; and yet, 
when she got home, down so vexed with herself, and so full of 
sorrow and affection for her little friend, that she cried heartily ; 
and thought if the time should come over again, she would rather 
give up twenty net at shuttlecock, than say anything to hurt 

feelings. There was nothing, she kept repeating, that she 
would not do to make it up; and yet, strangely — she did 
not do the one thing that would have been sure to e it up. 

The next day was Friday ; the estrangement had now lasted a 
week; Polly had lost several good marks, because she could not 
help thinking about it at improper times, and several more for 
want of the usual explanations ; but these were small matters . 
com with the fear, that all this time her little friend. was 
thinking her teful. So on Friday morning, still yielding to 
false shame, still intent on saving her pride from submission, she 
got ready for school, gathered some more primroses, and put 
some damp moss round them to keep them fresh. 

She set off, and half-way to the school she met Nancy, 
with the younger children, but not Miss Annie, Polly was 
secretly glad, for now she thought she need not even give the 
flowers herself, but could send them by one of the little ones. 

So she spoke to the little Clara: “ Please, missey, give them 
to your sister, and say, ‘ Polly’s love, and sent you them ; and— 
and hopes you're pretty well to-day.’” The little girl put the 
flowers in her basket, and full of hope, Polly marched on to school. 

In the evening, as she was going on an errand for her mother, 
she again fell in with the family, and Miss Annie was with them ; 
the little ones were looking under the hedge for violets ; Nancy 
was working, and Miss Annie sat by her with a book. 

Polly wondered whether she would look up and say something 
to her ; but no, she felt to her disappointment that they did | 
observe her ; very much pained, she walked modestly on, till t 
little Clara came dancing after her and pulled her by the frock. 

“ Did you give my message, missey?” asked poor Polly. 
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- “No,” said the little girl, “I was just going to tell you, that 
I did carry the n y a long i ey ash put his nose into 
my basket and pulled it out, and it about on the road, till 
it was all covered with dust,” | | 

Polly made no reply. The next morning she gathered no more 
Pierson but got up at an early hour, learned her lessons, made 

very neat, and set off to school sooner than usual. She 
walked across the fields with a beating heart, but with a very 
resolute expression.of countenance. When she got to the house 
where Miss Annie lived, she did not hesitate a moment, but 
at the bell and asked to speak to her, and the moment her 
little friend appeared, she said ina great hurry, “O, if you 
Miss, I'm very sorry I was so ungrateful about the sum, 

and I’m sure, I beg your pardon ; I hope you'll forgive me.” 

Her little friend looked almost as uncomfortable as herself, and 
said hastily,“ Never mind, Polly, we'll make it up; I am sorry 
too, for I was cross; do’nt cry.’ 

“ But you think I’m ungrateful, I know.” | 

“©, no, I think nothing of the kind ; and besides that, I used 
to teach you for my own pleasure as well as your good; so you 
see we had much better forget it and be friends again.” 

“© yes, Miss, pray do,” exclaimed Polly, drying her tears; 
and so in three minutes the whole of this formidable business 
was over, and Polly was on her road to school again, 

What a pity it is I did not do it a week ago, she thought; 
what miserable days I have had to besure. _ | 

When Polly came home from school, she thought she had 
never been so happy and never been out on such a fine sunshin 
day ; she set off on her weekly errand to the hall, in such high 
spirits, that she sang almost all the way there; and coming 
home again, she not only sang, but danced and drummed on the 
bottom of her flat basket, as if it had been a tambourine. 

At last she saw a lady before her, whom she knew to be her 
Sunday school teacher. “Well, Polly,” said Miss G——, “I 
knew you generally had an errand here on Saturday, and I 
thought I would meet you to-day; I want to know why your 
lessons were 80 badly said last Sunday. I hope you know your 
me _ week ; I think you would hardly look so happy if you 

not. 
be O yes, ma‘am, I know it,” said Polly, “and I’m very 

PPY: 

“ Indeed, is there any particular reason ?” | 

“ Particular, ma'am; Ah! I think you would say so if you 
“Suppose you let me know.” 


Polly hesitated, but after a little more questioning, she told 
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all about her little quarrel; how unhappy she had been all the 
week ; and how at last she had acknow her fault, and been 
instantly forgiven. 

Her teacher seemed to take a great interest in the tale; but 
when it was finished, instead of saying anything, she stopped, 
and shading her eyes with her hand, looked attentively towards 
a distant clump of high trees. 

“What are you looking at, ma’am ?” asked Polly; “ Oh, I know ; 
at the rookery. What anumber of rooks are flying to their nests ; 
I can hear the clamour of the little ones even here.” 

“They look very beautiful against the deep blue of the sky,” 
remarked her 

“Ma'am,” said Polly, “do you remember, last Saturday, my 
asking i: what that meant, ‘As the crow flies’ ?” 

“Indeed I do; but I don’t think you have remembered much 
about it, Polly.” 

“O yes I have, ma’am; almost every night I have looked at 
them fi ing home, like little black specks, when the sky was so 
red, One night it was so windy they could hardly fly straight. 
What makes you smile, ma’am ?” 

“O Polly, Polly ! you have not remembered to much p : 
if I may judge from this little story that you have been telling 
me.” 

P 


ly looked up, and blushed. “TI sup ma’am,” she said, 
“it’s the end of what you told me that I forgot,” 

“ Yes ; the application.” 

“Well to be sure, ma’am! I never thought it had any thing to 
do with me; but it’s difficult to remember about application. 

“The most difficult part of every lesson, Polly, is its applica- 
tion. Only think, now, of your having spent a whole week in 
going by round-about ways; in stopping, and hesitating ; chang- 
ing your mind, and being hinde y every little obstacle that 
stood in the way, when five minutes would have brought you 
at end, if you had only set out on it, ‘as the crow 
ORRIS, 


WHAT BRAINERD SAID. 


“TI care not how, or where I live; or what hardships I 
through, so that I vers but win souls to Christ.”—Y 
ian, can you say the same ? 
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THERE are three great questions which you, youthful 
reader, ought to carefully consider, They are questions 
relative to the highest interest of your being, and your 
answers involve facts which invest your conduct with 
the most solemn responsibility. What then are these 
questions 

The first is, Do I nezp a Saviovr? Toanswer this 
requires the ascertaining of two facts ; one fact, that of 
Peril, and the other, that of Impossibility of self-sal- 
vation. | 

Are you then in Peril?—The Word of God says that 
you are. It says that all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. If all have sinned, you must be 
among the number. Despite your self-complacency 
the Bible proclaims you a guilty transgressor of a holy 
law. Despite your endeavours to evade the charge by 
assertions of comparative innocence, the Oracle replies, 
that although you are not as other men are, yet that 
having offended in one point you are sednael guilty. 

Conscience, your own conscience, confirms the accu- 
sation, and echoes it within the chambers of your soul. 
Recollections of sinful thoughts, words and actions flit 
gloomily across your mind. Fearful contemplations of 
the Divine Being indicate your want of moral repose. 
And the “aching void” which your heart is ever con- 
scious of, even amidst the most exciting scenes of 
— pleasure, proves that you are off from 


Can you deny the c ? Can you deny that you 
have already trembled at it, and wished, but dared not 
believe it untrue? Have not the “Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,” flashed in their awful brightness 
before your eyes ? | 
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If you are a sinner, you are in peril. For God has 
attached a penalty to every infraction of his law. 
Every lawgiver does so, or his laws would have no 
influence. The Divine Lawgiver therefore has given 
to his laws the most solemn sanctions which they can 
receive. He has declared that the soul that sinneth 1 
SHALL pix. And what a death! A death that is 
always dying, and yet never dead! A death that does 
not refer so much to the body as to the soul, and in- 
asmuch as the soul has capacities for feeling, far above 
those of the body, indicatmg tortures which no meta- 
er can fully represent, and no language properly 

escribe. Fire may consume the quivering flesh, the 

worm may gnaw the yet conscious frame; but what is 
that quenchless Fire which the Mind shall feel, what 
is that undying Worm under which the Soul shall 
writhe ! 

Can you escape this peril? Not by any extenuating 
plea. To imagine that you have any is but to delude 
by a fiction. You cannot plead 

gnorance, for the law is written upon your heart. 
You cannot plead Inability, for you know you have 
committed sins which you could have avoided. You 
cannot plead an amount of Merit compensating the 
charge of demerits, for your righteousnesses are but as 
filthy rags. 

Can you escape this peril? Not by promises of 
future amendment. The Future is not the Past. If 
till your dying day you could keep from all sin, aye, 
from even a sinful thought, this would not obliterate 
the record of your guilt. God demands the holiness 
of a whole life, and by this supposition, you would 
only give him the holiness of a part of your life. This 
not do! 

an you escape this pgril? Not by mere repen- 
tance. "teaee or a debt will not pay tt. The thef’s 
regret for having stolen will not save him from prison. 
The murderer has mourned in bitterness of feeling 
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over his monstrous crime, but~ does justice on this 
account lay aside its avenging sword? And can you 
hope by fears to pay God what you owe Him? Can 

ou expect that regrets for the past will “deliver you 
from going down to the pit”? Oan you believe that 
being “pricked to the heart” will make the question 
less necessary, “ What must I do to be saved ?”’ 

Two things have now been proved,—that you are in 

il, and, that you cannot save yourself. It is there- 
re evident that you need a Sayiour. 

Accordingly there is a second question which ought 
to occupy your mind, “Has tue Saviour I NEED 
BEEN PROVIDED ?”’ 

The design of this article is to bring clearly before 
your mind that there is “a Name under heaven given 
among men, whereby you must be saved.’’ This name 


is the name of Jesus. 


Jesus—the Son of God, co-equal with Him in ex- 
istence, glory and power—the great Object of angelic 


worship—the Maker of all words—the Centre of all 


attraction, for “of Him, and through Him, and to 
Him, are all things.”’ 

Jxsvs—who beheld the misery of a lost and ruined 
world, and was moved with compassion by the sight of 
its woe, and the knowledge of its punishment: who 


- determined to undertake the mighty task of reconciling 


it to God, and of rescuing from the grasp of the or 
tate spirit the fair creation wherein man once 
walked upright and holy. 

Jesvs—who laying aside his glory, leaving his ex- 
alted throne, and assuming the likeness of man, came 
down to our world, and tabernacled among us ;—who 
was known as the Man of Sorrows, despised as the 
ys papel Son, forsaken as “stricken and smitten of 

" and was crucified as a malefactor by the sinners 
He came to save! 
Jesus—who having thus finished the work given 


Him to do, ascended up on high, leading captivity cap- 
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tive, and receiving gifts for men—the gift of eternal 
life for all who believe in Him, and the e< the Holy 
Spirit that the believer might be sanctified, guided and 
brought at last safely to his ee in glory. | 

Jesus—the Saviour which you need— to save 
you, willing to save you, waiting to save you. Have 
you # doubt of his ability ? examine the proofs ; mark 
the assertions of his divinity; scrutinize the mmute 
fulfilments of prophecy ; and then acknowledge, “ This 
is He that should come.” Have you a suspicion of 
his willingness? Is it possible? Can invitation be 
more ample, more affectionate, more earnest? Can 
the declarations of the freeness of redeeming love be 
more explicit. “ He is willing, doubt no more.” Can 
you forget that He is waiting to receive you? “He 
waiteth to be gracious.” Exalted to the right hand of 
God, He yet liveth to intercede in the sinner’s behalf. 
He is now looking down upon you with his smile of 
love, and saying to you by fie Beevidenos his Minis- 
ters, his Word and his Spirit, “ Look unto Me and be 
ye sayed.”’ 

There is yet another question—Have I BELIEVED 
IN THE Saviour? How will you answer it ? 

It is not enough that you are aware of your danger ; 
most anxious to escape from it; and painfully conscious 
that you cannot save yourself. .Many persons get as — 
far ag this. They think they shall be saved, because 
they have correct views about themselves—nay, even 
about the atonement of Christ—and, because t 
fancy they are seeking salvation. The devils in hell 
are aware of their misery, would escape from it if they 
could, know that that is impossible, and discern the 
nature of a salvation which will never be theirs. They 
believe, and tremble. 

Nothing short of faith in Christ will save your soul. 
Believe, and Live. But what is saving faith ? 

It is “ believing the record God hath given of his 
Son.” It is such an assent to the great ines of 
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the Atonement as experimentally awakens the sympa- 
thies of the heart, and practically influences the actions 
of the life. It is faith which worketh by love, which 
by its outward expressions manifests its internal and 
vital power. 

Have you then believed in Christ—have you 80 
believed in Him, as to rely completely arid satisfiedly 
upon his work and merits? Have you received Him as 
your Saviour, in full acknowledgment of his attributes 
and his offices? Have you received Him into your 
heart? Is his love powerfully shed abroad there? 
Doos He so dwell there, by the Spirit, that we can 
speak of “ Christ in you, the hope of glory’? Do you 
eel the truth and the blessedness of the fact, that the 
_ is one with Christ, and that Christ is one with 

im ? 

Have you devoted yourself to His service? Have 
you made a cheerful, entire and perpetual dedication 
of body, soul, and spirit? Are you his now, and his 
for ever? Are you a living sacrifice ? 

Are you making this consecration apparent ? Does 
your speech bewray you as “one of this Man’s disci- 
ples’ Are your actions fashioned after his example ? 
Are you striving to live for God’s glory, and the wel- 
fare of your fellow creatures? Are you ewe 
Christ ? IfI were to be in your presence, should 
feel that Christ was not far off ? 

Do you hold communion with the Saviour? I can- 
not believe you have faith in Him, unless you also have 
fellowship. When your knee ig bent in prayer, is it 
merely the outward attitude which is devout ; is there 
no loving reverence yielded by the heart as in the 
presence of an Almighty Friend? When the lips 
move in supplication or thanksgiving, is it only a solemn 
form, uttered by a thoughtless tongue; is there no deep, 
heart-felt response which renders the words the ex- 
pression of “the soul’s sincere desire ’’? 


I would hope you are a believer; then I know you 
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are useful in your day and generation, ha and 
attractive in your religious life, cheerful and ccmlaatal 
in adversity and disappointments, and, by a holy and 
consistent walk, are “a living epistle, known and read 
ofall men.”” May great grace rest upon you; may 
your life be a perporne hallelujah, and your death be 
the anticipation of glory! 

Reader, you and I shall meet again, What answer 
will you then give to these questions ? 


M, W, 


THE WEARY PILGRIM. 


Oh, travel-worn and weary-hearted pilgrim, 
Why droopest thou ? 

Why is thy footstep, once so firm and buoyant, 
Slow and enfeebled now ? 

Why are the shades of sadness thickly gathered 
Upon thy brow ? | 


Thy is long, and desolate, and lonely; — 
ome far off seems :— 
Bright visions of futurity have faded, 
As pass away our dreams ;— 
And threugh the mist that wraps thy troubled spirit 
Hope rarely gleams. 


Thou canst not hear the distant songs of angels, 
So sweet and clear, 

Which, like glad music wafted o’er the water, 
Fall softly on thine ear ; 

But strong temptations, and thoughts all-discordant, 
Fill thee with fear. 


Cheer up, my brother! thine is but the conflict 
Each pilgrim shares ; 

Alike your struggles ; and your sad complainings, 
Facsimiles of theirs! 

Nor marvel at the discipline, since labour 
For rest prepares. 
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! press onwards! for each step thou takest 
Shortens thy way ; 
Have patience, and the road so rough and rugged, 
Which tires thy feet to-day, 
Will change to-morrow for the soft green pastures, 
With flowerets gay. 


If hearts have braved so much to find the passage 
To the North Pole, 

Should not those difficulties be surmounted 
Which would impede thy soul ; 

When thou art certain, if thou perseverest, 
To reach the goal ? 


Think of the pilgrims who have safely gained it, 
From toil now freed | 
Think of the Baviour who is ever near thee, 
To help in time of need | 
Think of the glories of the life eternal | 
Vilgrim, God speed | 


MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 
BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter IV.—The New Shepherd. 


Mrnyte and her cousin had scarcely reached home, 
and taken off their bonnets, when Claude came running 
up stairs. 

“Papa and I have just seen somebody; guess who 
it is, Minnie.”’ 

“Somebody! how very descriptive, Claude! why I 
might go over all the people in the town before | hit 
upon the right one.”’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't,” said Claude ; “you would 


be sure to think of—there, I had almost told you. Well, 
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I will make it easy for you, by informing you, that 
. my somebody is a person of very great importance, of 
whom we have often spoken lately, and whom you are 
curious to see.” 

“ Aunt Grace ?”’ 

“ Aunt Grace! You never wil/ stop to think, Minnie. 
You would be glad, not curious to see her; and she 
isn’t a very important " 

“T am sure she is to me; and I only wish I could 
see her now, I dare say it’s nobody all,” 

Yer, indeed it is,”’ 

"A lady, or gentleman 

"A gentleman,” 

Clover 

Yan," 

Heathwood 

Claude laughed. “Mr, Heathwood's pee has 
quite turned your head, Minnie; though I’m sure it 
seems very hum-drum stuff to me.” 

“That is because you don’t understand it, Claude. 
Everybody else admires it,’’ 

“Everybody! The writer in that review we had 
last week, for instance.” . 

“Oh, he wrote out of envy; or a determination to 
find fault,” said Minnie; I know he did. I don’t 
value his opinion in the least. Have you read any of 
Mr. Heathwood’s poems, Edith?” 

Edith had not seen them. 

* Then you will have a nice treat,”’ said Minnie; “ and 
we can talk them over together.”’ 

“ Perhaps Edith is wnpoetical, like me,” suggested 
Claude.” 

“ Oh, no, she is not,’’ said Minnie; “ all ladies are fond 
of poetry. You are on my side, are you not, Edith ?”’ 

“I believe so,” said Edith, smiling; “I certainly 


like to read good poetry when I can find it.” 
“ Come,”’ said Claude, “never mind the poets just 


how ; guess again, — 
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* But I can’t think who it can be. Not a poet, I 
su ! Is he a writer of any kind ?”’ 
“Yes,” said Olaude, gravely; “he writes letters 
sometimes ; and when he was a boy, I dare say he 

wrote copies.” 

“ Now, Claude, you know very well what I mean ; 
said Minnie, impatiently.” 
* Well, he does write other ‘sort of things.’” 


?” 


“Oh, I can’t tell you exactly what; but his 
tions are of a very grave character, although mashed 
by much talent.” 
“Do you think I shall like them ?”’ 
“T hope so,” said Claude; “or else you will get very 
very over them.” 
“But I’m not obliged to readthem.” 
«Nob to read them, certainly; but to hear them 
Minnie looked puzzled for a minute; and then she 


exclaimed, “ Oh, 1 know, it was Mr. Franklyn!” 


“ Yes,” said Claude; “the Reverend Arthur Vernon 
yn, n, our new rector.” 
“And what did he say? When did he come? 
What is he like ?’’ interrogated Minnie. 
“One question at a time, please, Minnie.” 


Bl “ What is he like then ? for that is most im t.” 


oe shook his head. ao I’m afraid he won't 
realize your ager I draw his portrait 
for you? Rat short, inclined to be stout, very 
light hair and eyes, with a rather heavy 
countenance, and a soft, amiable tone of voice.”’ 

“Oh!” said Minnie, drawing a long breath; “I’m 
sure you're exaggerating, Claude. He can’t look like 
that. I shall never like him if he does.” 

“Well, you shall judge for when you see 
him. But isn’t it “droll, Edith, that Minnie should 
expect all clever people to be tall and handsome-look- 


ing, with dark hair—that seems an essential point— 
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and/cither very inusiedh in theis voiee, ce 
in their conversation P”’ 

“T’m afraid she will frequently be disappointed,” 
said Edith, smiling; “for some of the cleverest people 
I have met with, have been remarkably plain; and, at 
first sight, looki Sometimes physical 
and intellectual gifts quabiied: but not always ; 
and after all, moral peer the chief thing. If we 
find a precious jewel, we must not mind so much 
what the casket is which contains.it. I admire a pleas- 
ing exterior as well as Minnie; but I can do very well 
without it, when there is loveliness of mind and 


Dr. Watts™ I suppose,” sid 

The soul's the standard of ‘the man." 


“Very consoling idea that, for little op you 
must think of it when yoursee Mr. Minnie. 
He is coming here presently with papa to luncheon.” 
“ITs he really ?” 

urat’ 

“ Where did you meet him ?’’ | 
“At Mra. J ’s; she is a relative of his. Papa 
and he have walked round to the clerk's now about 
some parish matter; so I ran home to give you due 
notice of their intended. arrival, and too. 
I had really forgotten her ; where is she?” 

“ She is in the library, out some work.” 

“Well, I must run and tell her Mrs. Franklyn 
has discovered that she is an old friend of grandmam- 
ma’s ; but they have lost sight of each other since they 
were married; and she is very anxious to renew the 
acquaintance. Won't dma be pleased? «How 
strangely altered they will find one another,” remarked 
of the door... 
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“Stop a minute, Claude; when did Mr. Franklyn 


, I think; three days 

leaving Eldon.” 
Claude then left the room to speak to Mrs. Suther- 

land. 
“T hope they won’t keep us waiting for luncheon,” 


said Minnie; “for my walk has given me such an 


appetite.” 

“You have not seen Mr. Franklyn then ?”’ asked 
Edith. 

“No,” said Minnie; “ but we have heard a very 
nice account of him from Mr. Herbert, a mutual 
friend. He says, that Mr. Franklyn is not only 
considered very intellectual and talented, but that he 
is also exceedingly active in visiting the poor, and in 
originating all sorts of plans for their benefit. He 
writes of him in the highest terms; and if he is only 
half as good as Mr. Herbert represents, he will be a 
great improvement upon Dr. Edwards.”’ 

“ You did not like Dr. Edwards ?”’ 


_ «-“O dear no; nobody liked him; he was so formal 
. and distant in his manner; and if he did condescend to 


speak to you, it was with such coldness that you felt 
ready to freeze! His sermons were very long, and 
very dull; and read in a low monotonous tone that 
was enough to send any one to sleep, only fortunatel 
I never do feel sleepy ; but it was very wearisome. 
seldom went out more than once on the Sunday. And 
he did nothing, literally nothing, in the mr a for if 
there was any sick person to relieve or visit, he sent 
the curate.” 

“You are glad to have a change then. I hope it 
will be a happy one. I do think it is 20 ianportant in 
these days that a minister should be fully alive to the 
responsibilities of his work, Is Mr. Franklyn evan- 
gelical in his sentiments ?”’ 


“O yes, perfectly so,’ said Minnie—who, by-the- 
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would have been sadly puzzled if she had been 
_ obliged to give her own definition of the term—* but 
Claude says, ‘ He hopes he isn’t low-church.’ ”’ 

“Why not?” asked Edith, quietly. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Minnie; “I sup it 
respectable, or so Churchman-like ; 
min 

Edith could hardly repress a smile. “No,” she 
said; “if a Clergyman preaches the Gospel clearly and 
faithfully I am always satisfied. I suppose Mr. Frank- 
lyn is rather elderly ?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ said Minnie, in astonishment; “ what 
could make you think so? He is about six or seven 
and thirty.” 

“ Why, I understood that Mrs. Franklyn was an early 
friend of grandma’s; but, perhaps—” 

“That is his mother, not his wife,’ said Minnie, 
“Mr. Franklyn is not married; and his mother and 
sisters live with him.”’ 

This important point was scarcely adjusted, when 
Mr. Sutherland’s knock was heard at the door; and, at 
that minute, Claude and his grandmother joined the 
young ladies. Minnie smoothed back her looks thick 
curls; and, as Claude would have said, sat with all 
propriety on her chair to receive the expected visitor. 
A little curious Minnie was to see him; and if the 
truth were told, there was a slight feeling of awe 


—— with her curiosity ; for she regarded Clergymen 
as if they were isolated from the common sympathies 
and common frailties of humanity; the solemn and 
reserved manner of Dr. Edwards—although she did 
chat with such freedom about him now—had made a 
—_ impression on her mind. 

came Mr. Sutherland and the new rector. 

Edith, anxious to form an opinion of the minister to 
whom she was henceforth to look for counsel and 
teaching, looked up with almost as much interest as 
her cousin; but she could not restrain a smile when 
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she remarked in his appearance the exact a ww of 
Claude’s portrait. Mr. Franklyn was tall, and slightly 


made, with very dark eyes and hair, and a pecuharly 
pleasing and animated expression of countenance. His 
voice was clear, and his manner quick—so quick, that 
it gave you the idea, as Minnie afterwards’ observed, 
“as if he saw and heard two ways at once.” Edith 
glanced at Claude, but he returned her glance with the 
most serious face imaginable, and was apparently quite 
unconscious that he had ever said a syllable about Mr. 


Franklyn. 


And Minnie, why did she start so with surprise, 
when the door opened, and at the same time look so 
delighted ? Because she recognised in the new rector 
the gentleman who had spoken to her at the railway! 
To think that she should meet him again so soon, and 
in so unexpected a relationship! She was so pleased 


that she could scarcely keep the discovery to herself; 


but she had not time to give even Edith a mysterious 
nod, for Mr. Franklyn had turned to shake hands with 
her. She wondered whether he would remember her ; 
she hardly supposed he would, for her face, she fancied, 


looked so very different under her bonnet; but her 


doubt was soon dispelled, for, after a momentary hesi- 
tation, he said, with a look of pleased recognition, 
“Ah, this is not our first meeting! I am so very 
glad to have an opportunity of seeing you again, for 
we parted in such haste yesterday ; but there is such a 
bustle always when the train comes in.”’ 

“Why, how is this?’ said Mr. Sutherland, in a 
little lexity; “you did not tell me that you met 
Mr. Franklyn yesterday, Minnie.” 

“It was not Mr. Franklyn yesterday,”’ said the 
clergyman, with a smile, “nor yet Miss Sutherland, 
but simply two strangers, who were waiting at the 
terminus, and condoled with each other about the late 
arrival of the train.”’ 


Minnie liked this little speech very much, because 
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Mr. Franklyn did not treat her as a child; he put her 
on an equality with himself—‘“two strangers ”—and, 
like most girls at her age, she had a great desire to be 
classed amongst grown-u ple. 

A few words explained the matter to Mr, Suther- 
land and to Claude, for even Claude condeseended to 
be interested in it; and all were a little amused that 
Minnie should have formed so early and so unconscious 
an acquaintance with the new rector. The conversation 
then turned upon Mr. Herbert—the state of the 
parish—and then upon Mrs. Franklyn, a very great 
invalid, who was anxious to renew her intimacy with 
Mrs. Sutherland. Mrs. Sutherland promised to call 
the next day, for she was equally desirous to see her 
long-severed friend. 

“We shall find each other greatly altered,” said 
Mrs. Sutherland, with a sigh—she always sighed after 
the utterance of such observations, though when you 

lanced at her contented, happy-looking face, on which 

ime had so lightly laid his hand, you thought the 
sigh seemed rm out of its place—* it is so many, 
many years since we were together ! ’’ 

Well,” said Mr. Franklyn, cheerfully,’ 1 think 
you can join my mother in the words which she often 
used to express her feelings, “ Surely goodness and 
mercy hath followed me all the days of my life!’’ 

h yes,” replied Mrs. Sutherland, “1 have had 
much, very much to be thankful for, during past years, 
though, of course, I have also had my share of trials ; 
we can’t expect the way to be always smooth and 
pleasant.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Franklyn; “and it is far better for 
us that it is no¢ always smooth and pleasant; for if it 
were, we should forget that this world is not our rest ; 
that we are only strangers and pilgrims upon earth.”’ 

There was a pause, such a pause as there is often 
when the conversation seems getting too serious; and 


Mr. Franklyn, turning to Minnie, who with Edith was 
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listening very intently, said, with a smile, “ And this 
is your expected cousin Edith, I suppose f I am glad 
you were not disappomted yesterday.’ 

“So am I,” said Minnie. She looked at Mr. 
Franklyn, but she did not say anything more. 

“ What are you going to ask me ?’’ he said, for he 
read her countenance directly. 

“] was not going to ask anything,” said Minnie, 
frankly; “1 was only wondering,” she added, “ how 
you knew my cousin’s name ; I do not think you have 
heard it to-day.” 

Edith smiled, and he smiled also. “ No, I have not 
heard it to-day; but you mentioned it to me yourself 
yesterday, when you told me that you were expecting 
your cousin; and I remembered it easily, because it is 
the name of my eldest sister, and therefore a very 
familiar one to me. I hope,” he continued, address- 
ing himself both to Edith and Minnie, “ that you will 
soon become acquainted with my sisters; you must 
spend a day with us next week, if you are not other- 
wise engaged.” 

They thanked him ; and then Mr. Sutherland sug- 
gested that it would be advisable to proceed to Mr. 
Lyndhurst’s, if Mr. Franklyn wished to see him that 
morning. So Mr. Franklyn and he d , much to 
Minnie’s regret, who, as soon as the door was closed, 
don’t you like him verymuch ?”’ 

“ Yes, my dear, he is very agreeable ; I think every- 
one will be pleased with him,” oa 

“ I am sure they ought to be,’’ said Minnie, “ they 
could not have a nicer Clergyman. But, Claude, how | 
could you represent Mr. Franklyn as you did? It 
was not mght to make us believé he was like that, was 
it Edith ?” 

Claude saw by Edith’s look that she would 
with his sister; so he prevented her reply by saying, 
“ You ought to be thankful, Minnie, that Mr. Franklyn 
proved so much better than your anticipations.”’ 
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“ And proved to be the —e person whom I so much 
wished to see this morning! How little I thought 
it was Mr. Franklyn pr I met at the railway. 
What a nice adventure it has been for me—and I am 
so fond of adventures.”’ 

A fine pleasant day was Edith’s first Sunday in her 
new home. “Oh, I am so glad it is Sunday!” was 
Minnie’s eager exclamation that morning, as she 
roused herself from sleep. I don’t think Minnie had 
ever heartily welcomed the Sabbath morning before ; 
it was a new thing to her to feel a real interest in the 
Services of the Sanctuary. Not that her motive now 
was a right one; it was curiosity to hear the new 
minister which made her desirous to “ go up unto the 
house of the Lord;” but Edith hoped and prayed 
that soon her dear cousin would have higher and 
happier reasons for calling “the Sabbath a delight.”’ 

ir. Franklyn preached a very earnest and excellent 
sermon, which was admired by most of his congrega- 
tion. Some liked it because his manner of delivery 
charmed them; many praised it because others did ; 
while a few there were whose hearts were filled with 
thankfulness at the cheering indications which it 
afforded of his future ministry. “ Christ and Him 
crucified’? was evidently the grand centre-point of all 
Mr. Franklyn’s thoughts and labours; and those who 
loved the Saviour, and strove to follow in his steps, 
rejoiced that it was so. Among their number was 
Edith, whose severance from loved Christian friends 
made her more deeply sensible of the privilege with 
which she was thus favoured. Minnie lis tened atten- 
tively to the sermon ; yes, to the whole of it—an unpre- 
cedented event for her, and pronounced it “a very 
nice sermon indeed.’’ Mr. Sutherland quietly ex- 
pressed his approval, and his mother, who never will- 
ingly found fault with anything or anybody, added her 
warm encomium. How easy it is to admire, and even 
to appreciate an earnest and faithful ministry, and yet 
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remain practically uninfluenced by it! “ And lo, thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath nt 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument ; 
they hear thy ‘words, but they do them not.” 

n the afternoon, Edith sat by herself, reading the 
Scriptures, and meditating over them. When it was 

early tea-time, Minnie softly opened the door, and 
went in. “ What still reading the Bible!’ she ex- 
claimed. Minnie was apt ‘to speak just what she 
thought at the moment, but when these words were 
uttered, she wished she could recal them, lest they 
should give offence. There was no fear, however, of 
Edith being offended. She smiled leasantly at her 
cousin, as she made room for her on the sofa, and said, 
“1s it not the best of books, dear Minnie ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Minnie ; “ but I should get tired of read- 
ing so much of it. I like the historical parts, and the 
Gospels ; but I can’t understand the Epistles, and the 
other parts.” 

“ Have you ever tried, dear ?” 

“ Not often,” said Minnie, colouring a little. 

“I think, perhaps,” said Edith, gently, “that you 
read it too much as you would read any other book, not 
as God’s Word, sent to you from Himself to tell you of 
his love, of his will, and of the way in which He offers 
to save sinners. You wouldn’t think it dull work to 
read a letter from a very dear friend; and the Bible is 
like a letter from our heavenly Father. Oh, it seems 
more and more precious to me every day !’’ 

“ But I cannot feel as you do; at least not now.’ 

not, Minnie ?” 

. tis not natural to me to be 20 re ous,”” said 
Minnie. — 

“It is not natural to any one; that is, while our 
hearts are unchanged, we love ourselves instead of God, 
and choose sin rather than holiness. But Jesus Christ 
will forgive all if we trust in Him, and renew our hearts 
by his holy Spirit if we earnestly seek his grace.” 
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Minnie hesitated. “It always puzzles me when 
people talk about a change of heart. I know what it 
means, but it seems as if our hearts were so very bad.”’ 

“ And are they not P”’ 

“Well, I do wrong things sometimes, of course— 
everybody does—but, on the whole, I can’t see that 
there is so very much amiss. I am not praising my- 
self,”’ she added ; “I have tried sometimes to feel that 
I was very sinful; but I couldn’t.”’ 

“ Dear Minnie, have you ever judged yourself by the 
standard which God’s Word gave you? If you under- 
stood that, you would’nt think yourself so compara- 
tively blameless. His law reaches to the thoughts and 
desires, as well as to the outward actions. But there 
is one fact which much impressed my own mind in 
reference to this very subject, when I first thought 
about it; and that is, the sacrifice of Christ. Can our 
sins be few or trifling, if they required the Son of 
God to make atonement for them? Why do we need 
a Saviour ?—and such a Saviour ?”’ 

Minnie looked thoughtful; but there was no time 
for her to reply, as Claude came to summon them to 
tea. After tea they went to Church again; and as 
Minnie joined in the prayers and listened to the ser- 
mon, she thought of Edith’s observation, and remarked 
to herself, how much there was in all the service about 
the Saviour. And yet, how little she had hitherto 
thought about Him, and even now she did not feel her 
need of Him. 

The dawn of another week banished all, or nearly all 
serious thoughts from Minnie’s mind ; but if the good 
seed had not yet taken root in her heart, the ground 
had at least begun to be ploughed up and made ready 


for its reception. 
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THE BEAUTY OF LIFE. 


Lars is beautiful, its duties 
Cluster round each passing day, 
While their sweet and solemn voices 
Warn to work, to watch, to pray. 
They alone such blessings forfeit, 
Who through sloth their spirits cheat ; 
Or, in selfish stupor sitting, 
See the rust their armour eat. 
Life is beautiful! affections 
Thrill with joy its golden strings ; 
In its opening blossoms nestle, 
Bud-like 'mid its branches sing ;— 
Smiling rock its cradle slumbers, 
Guard with pride its youthful bloom ; 
Fondly kiss its snow-white temples, 
Dew the turf that decks its tomb. 


Life is beautiful! with promise 
Of a crown that cannot fade ; 
Life is fearful! with the threatening 
Of an everlasting shade. 
May no thoughtless worldling scorn it, 
Wandering wide in folly’s range ; 
Duty, love and hope adorn it ; 
Let its latest breath be praise. 


L. 


A MISSIONARY MEETING. 


It was a lovely summer's noon; the air 

Was balmy, and the rippling waves 

In gentle music rolled ; o’er the blue sky 
Lingered the darkened cloud (like the deep shade 
Which dims the pure ethereal mind of man) 
And gave a pensive interest to the scene. 
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In calm and thoughtful mood, my steps I bent 
To a large, noble edifice. The room 

Was filled with listeners, and each gentle heart 
Beat with a high and holy sympathy. 

Dear was the cause to every noble mind, 
Whose advocacy there was pleaded; Erin’s isle— 
Its claims—its superstitions, which enthralled 
The soul in more than adamantine chain— 
The Holy Book, whose sacred light was poured 
In a rich stream on that benighted land, 
Chasing the mists of popery and sin— 

This was the lofty and inspiring theme. 


The breath of prayer, like fragrant incense, rose 
To heaven’s bright, radiant throne; and then there came 
The simple eloquence and ardent tones 

Of one whose name is linked with praise and love ; 
Whose faithful and unwearied labours long 

Have been approved. High the rank he bears 

In England’s ministry, yet still his mi 

Is marked by beautiful simplicity— 

As the unbending oak that stands 

And asks no meretricious ornament, _ 

Frank were his manners ; and his warm appeal 
Was made with almost youthful energy. 


In few and simple words, that well exprest 

The deep impressions of his truthful mind, 
Another spoke ;—and then, with thoughtful tone, 
A third his tribute gave, whose graphic style, 
And sober earnestness, befitted well 

The true and touching anecdotes he told. 


Then the last speaker rose. Upon his brow 
Genius had stamped its impress—his dark eye 
Beamed with poetic fire, and graceful ease 

Each movement marked, while his deep-toned voice 
Fell like rich music on the listening ear. 

Unwonted silence reigned, as forth he poured 

His brilliant thoughts in language most sublime. 
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Feoarloss and bold the protest which he made 
Against Rome's deadly system, till he thrilled 
Our spirits into union with his owy, 

With notes of praise the happy meeting closed— 
And I with grateful heart my steps retraced, 
Breathing a prayer that o’er the Emerald Isle 
The sacred Scriptures of eternal truth 

Might gain a mighty and resistless sway ; 
And by their magic influence gently soothe 
The sorrows of that mournful land, and shed 
Repose and peacefulness on all around. 


Brighton. | H. M. Ww. 


CHANGING OF THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM. 


The following remarks are by Mr. Schwartz, Jewish Missionary in Breslau, 


whose opportunities for observation enable him to form an accurate judg- 
ment.—Ep. | 


No one who has paid careful attention to the 
present state of the mind of the Jew, will deny 
that there is something peculiar in his behaviour 
towards the religion of Christ. He does not now 
stand, as formerly, the bitter opponent, but rather as 
one who is ashamed of the enmity of his forefathers ; 
and looks upon Christianity with respect and grati- 
tude, for its beneficial effect upon Baber in general; 
and acknowledges that to its mild telnet owes 
his elevation from a state of degradation and misery. 

And this is not all: there is not only an outward 
acknowledgment of its benefits, but a deep conviction 
in the minds of many, ot its Divine origin; and if we 
look at the decay of the system of Judaism, and its 
total neglect on the part of the Jews of almost every 
shade and party, 1 cannot but believe that the Lord 
is thus gradually removing every impediment, and 
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preparing the way for a decisive movement; when 
those who once scorned and blasphemed the name of 
Jesus, will hail Him as their Messiah and Redeemer. | 
In my own sphere I have had many examples which 
illustrate the above ; and some within the last month. 
Recently the Jewish festivals occurred, and it was on 
The Day of Atonement, the most solemn among all 
Jewish feasts, that an individual called upon me, 
wishing to speak on the subject of religion. 1 was at. 
first a little surprised to find a Jew call upon me on) 
that day; and | asked him how it was that he did 
not go to the synagogue, to which he did not reply | 
directly, but merely said, “ Have you forgotten R. ?” | 
I could not at first recollect him; but after a little 
interval I was enabled to call to mind the following 
particulars. 
So far back as the middle of May last, when walking | 
in the street, I accosted a Jew; and after a few ps 8 | 
remarks, our conversation took a religious turn, and | 
of course I endeavoured to direct his attention chiefly | 
to my immediate message, and in a very little time he | 
became exceedingly interested in the subject. Among 
other things I reminded him of the inefficacy of prayer 
alone to remove sin, since God expressly declares that 
“blood only should make an atonement for souls ;” 
and showed him further how erroneous and perverted | 
the common notion among the Jews is, that the Day 
of Atonement has any virtue in itself to atone for sin, — 
since the passage in Lev. xvi. 80, does not say, as the | 
Rabbis misrepresent it, that the day should forgive sins, — 
but it says, “ For on that day shall he (viz. the high 
priest, who is spoken of in the preceding verses, and 
who was to enter the holy of ee and sprinkle the | 
blood on the mercy seat) make an atonement for you, 
to cleanse you that ye may be clean from all your sins 
before the Lord.”’ 
1 generally endeavour when an opportunity pre- 
sents itself to impress the mind of the Jew with this 
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important truth, since it by no means is uncommon to 
find numbers of them who, the whole year round, never 
enter a place of worship, and by whom the Jewish 
Sabbath is desecrated, and who yet think that if they 
only pretend to a repentance, and spend a few shillings 
for the poor on the Day of Atonement, they are sure to 
receive pardon for the wickedness of a whole year. 

The individual in question was just such an one, 
but was not devoid of all reverence for the Revelation 
of God, and therefore the subject to which I directed 
his attention at that time, made, it appears, a dee 
impression upon his mind. The New Testament which 
] gave him became his sole companion in his leisure 
hours; and by de , no doubt under the influence 
of the Spirit of God, his mind became more enlight- 
ened, and he began to have just notions with regard 
to the great truths of the Gospel. Often when alone, 
his conscience would be awakened to a sense of his 
guilt and folly, and in such moments he often pros- 
trated himself, and, though still burdened with doubts, 
invoked the Lord Jesus to reveal himself unto him, 
and by His all-sufficient atonement take away his 
sins. His prayer was not in yain, for he feels his 
burdened mind eased from the load of guilt, and is 
enabled to look up to Jesus as his Saviour and Re- 
deemer, upon whose atonement he fully relies. 

I spent nearly the whole day with him in 
and expounding such passages to him as woul 
strengthen his faith, and encourage him to go on in 
the ways of the Lord. It was indeed delightful to 
see what just conceptions he had of the spirituality 
of the Christian religion, and what firm belief he 
manifested in the Saviour. Of his sincerity there 
cannot be even the shadow of a doubt, as there is 
nothing that could have induced him to take such a 
step; much less is that criterion applicable here by 
which an uncharitable world judges, viz., gain—for he 
has enough of this world’s goods and to spare. 
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NaPoLgon—the instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence for shaking the powers of Europe, and bringing 
into a new shape the whole structure of its society— 
went on winning battles, dictating treaties, putting 
down kings, and overthrowing dynasties, until many 
were ready to deem him more than man. | 

Some seven years after his success at Toulon, that 
victorious general has become the First Consul of 
France. It is the 24th of December ; and he is driving 
through the streets of Paris. A fearful explosion 15° 
heard behind his carriage. It was intended for his 
destruction; but he escapes it—preserved for other 
destinies by that Providence of which he took so little 
thought. The event is caught ‘up by every gazette, 
and is the theme of comment in every civilized land. 
i that incident the destinies of the world seem t 

inge. 

Yet four days afterwards, in a far distant land, an 
event occurred, of which no gazette, as we believe, 
took note, but which is searcely less significant in itp 
results. It was Carey “ desecrating,”’ to repeat the 
phrase then used, the waters of the sacred Ganges, by 
the baptism of the first Hindu convert. The cham 
of caste has been broken. We fancy that the rabble 
of gods that crowd the Hindu Pantheon looked o 
aghast at the sight, feeling that the blow was one wel 
aimed, striking at the very heart of their power. | 

When we look at durable results, which seems the 
more eventful incident, the escape of the great Captain, 
or the first success of the lowly Missionary ? | 

The course of the Soldier, after a series of the 
most splendid triumphs, in which, to use his favourite 
phrase, he seemed to chain victory to his standards, 
R | 
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closed in defeat and obscurity. The great Captain 
died in a lonely island in the ocean, his soul seethi 
impatiently with wishes never to be realized ; his min 
teeming with vast prospects that perished in their 
conception; with his parting breath muttering in- 
distinctly and deliriously of armies which he no longer 
headed. 

But the Missionary said, in his later years, that he 
had no wish that was left ungratified. Which was 
then the happier man ? 

The brilliant victories of the one scarcely kept ’ 
in their number, with the dialects into which the 
other translated the lively oracles of God. Give to 
the mighty Warrior the honours of an exalted intellect, 
with which that of the humbler missionary can never 
be compared; give to him the unmatched influence 
he exercised over the diplomacy and civilization of all 
Europe; give to him the 2,200,000 conscripts that 
perished in his service, and the myriads that were 
sacrificed of the armies of his adversaries. Set over 
against them the gates of Eastern dialects opened 
to scholars of Europe by the Missionary ; Christian 
churches planted, and the Scriptures translated ; and 
an impulse given to the mind of heathen India, of 
which it is equally idle to dispute the present extent, 
or to calculate the future limits. Does it not seem as 
if each year is now effacing the monuments of the one 
and expanding the influence of the other ? 

And who will show the field in which the Mission- 
ary’s fame and his power were cloven down? His 
fame and Ais power—no, they were not his. The 
glory of his attempts and achievements was Christ’s ; 
and the power that wrought in him mightily, and 
wrought with him effectually, was Christ’s. 

We are engaged under the same banners of the 
same Captain of our salvation. Do the odds seem 
against us? The literature of the world may not be 


thoroughly with us. The laws of the world are not 
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with us. The fashions of the world are not with ds. 
But if God be with us, itis enough. The Prince of 
Darkness, in mustering all his hosts to the encounter, 
bears on his scarred brow. the print of the Master's 
avenging heel. Hell has been already foiled in that 
hour now past, which was the true crisis of the world’s 
history; and prophecy shows us the whole earth sodn 
to be subdued to the lomaie of the King of kings, 
Vu 


A TRAVELLER’S SCRAP. 


Wau [ arrived at Saluzzo, one of the large cities of Piedmont, 
from whence I had determined to strike off towards the sources 
of the Po, it was late on a Saturday afternoon; and havi 
resolved never to forget that the Sabbath is appointed by God 
as a day of holy rest for body and mind, I thought I had better 
take up my quarters in the town, and remain there till Monday 
mo 

Sunday came. I was ina place full of the worst manifesta- 
tions of Popery. All Italy cannot produce more of the offensive 
characteristics of a bigoted adherence to the darkest superstitions 
of the dark ages than Saluzzo: therefore there was no chance of 
finding a place of worship where a Protestant could kneel and 
pray according to the forms of the Reformed Churches. But J 
was anxious to be in a house of prayer, and I went to the 
cathedral.* In the midst of much to grieve and interrupt .my 
devotions, I still felt that I could pour out my heart before m 
Redeemer, silently and unobtrusively, in a sanctuary, where | 
hoped there might be some who held the truth as it is in Jesus, 
in the midst of corruptions which obscure it : some Fenelon, or 
Pascal, with whose soul mine might join in fervent supplication, 
Extremes meet, and contrarieties are capable of producing similar 
effects. That which in other cases might have stopped the cur+ 


+ 
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* We think C. M. M. acted under motives of very mistaken piety. Nothing 
but @ weak sentimentality, or an erronedus view of devotion, would lead 


a Protestant worshipper into a Popish cathedral, in order to make it - 
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house of prayer.—Eb. 
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rent of devotion, gave free course to mine, and the sight of errors 
stirred me "p to pray importunately for those about me, as well 
as for myself. | 

In the agony, I may say, of my supplications, I went behinds 
massive pillar of the cathedral, where I thought I was unobserved. 
But a man in humble attire had his eyes fixed upon me. I could 
not understand the nature of his earmest gaze. .......... 
On leaving the cathedral, my tormentor was at my side, and 
evidently meant to haunt my steps. I quickened my pace—he 
did the same; at last, in a part of the street where there hap- 
pened to be none but ourselves, he accosted me in Italian : 
“Signor, you are a stranger?” I coldly answered,“ Yes.” “A 
Protestant,” he continued, in a half whisper. My inquirer’s 
manner was hurried and uneasy. Mine was the same. I could 
not divest myself of unpleasant suspicions. “I believe I am 
speaking to an Englishman ?”’ said the man, with the same pene- 
trating gaze which had annoyed me before. At this imstant a 

iest came out of a house, with the slouched hat and scarf which 

istinguish his order; and my companion instantly left me, and 
went away with the priest. | 

With my mind full of conjectures, I went to the inn where I 
lodged, ond the next morning pursued my route towards the Po. 
About a mile from the town I discovered that I was again 
followed by the person who had obtruded himself upon me 80 
disagreeably the day before. I allowed him to overtake me, and 
something like the iollowing extraordinary conversation followed : 

Stranger.—“ Signor, pardon vy intrusion—am I not address- 
ing a Protestant ?” : 

Myself.—“ You are; but wherefore your curiosity on this 
subject ?” 

Stranger.—“ I, too, am a Protestant. I discovered, by a sort 
of instinct, that you were not a Roman Catholic, and I have a 
favour to ask of you. Have you'a Bible or a Testament, either 
in French or Italian, which you ¢re inclined to sell ?” 

Myself.—“Do you wish to ertrap me? I am not ignorant of 
the severe laws, which, in this country, impose penalties on those 
who attempt to circulate copies of the Scriptures.” 

Stranger.—“ True, signor, but I repeat, that I am a Protes- 
tant in heart, though afraid to avow it. My mother was of your 
faith, and there are many of us in Saluzzo in the same plight. 
We are obliged to conform publicly to the religion of the coun- 
try, but we severally adhere to the doctrines of our maternal 
forefathers.” 

Myself.“ 1 assure you, that I have not the book you want. 
I am sorry to disappoint you.” 

1 am afraid, there was something cold and repulsive in my 
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tone of reply; in fact, I remembered some awkward ecrapes ip- 
to which Englishmen had got;at Nice, in consequence of their 
giving Bibles and Testaments to subjects of the King of Sardinia ; 
and I determined to be cautious. The man looked mortified and 
discontented. He fixed a half-timid, half-reproachful gaze upon 
me, as if I had not returned his confidence, made me a res 
ful bow, and left me. When he was gone, I felt that I had done 
wrong, and I bitterly regretted the opportunity I had lost of 
picking up some interesting communication respecting the poor 
unwilling conformists to Popery of whom he spoke. ..... 4. 
On descending from Mount Viso, I asked leave to enter the 
first cottage which I reached, and to rest myself; and here com- 
menced that series of new impresssions which have occupied my 
mind ever since. Hitherto my conversations with the Italian 
try offered nothing worthy of being noted down. I always 
und them kind and hospitable, but extremely ignorant, and so 
deeply steeped in the basest corruptions of the Romish Church, 
that every wish seemed to be under the control of their priests. 
Here, however, I found a family, who surprised me by their 
superior manners and inquisitiveness. They asked me a hundred 
questions about France and Spain; spoke of the differences 
which prevailed in religion, as if the subject were familiar to 
them ; and after talking of the Seriptures, produced an Italian — 
Bible, and a New Testament in the Piedmontese dialect (the 
vernacular tongue of the country, which is not very unlike the 
me which prevails in the Pyrennees, and in Provence and 
uphiny). They also exhibited a grammar, and some elemen 
tary books of arithmetic in the same dialect ; and upon my asking 
where they had obtained them, they mentioned a village about 
fourteen or fifteen miles off, and talked about some schools, 
an English colonel. I could not gather the name correctly 
either of the place or the English officer to whom they referred ! 
but my wonder was excited more and more. They were evidently 
of the order of peasants, and Roman Catholics; but their dis- 
course and sentiments were unlike the one and the other. | 
Instead of returning by Saluzzo, as I had intended, the in- 
formation which I setherelianans me to take a northerly direp- 
tion, and to penetrate the valleys which lie between Mount 
Viso and the Col de la Croix. At the foot of Mount Friolant I 
fell in with some mountaineers, whose discourse and demeanour 
were equally attractive to me, and still I could not solve the 
mystery. The were better informed and less bigoted than the 
erality of Italians of the same degree, and their know- 
lodge of the Bible was such as would do honour to any Christian 
community. They called themselves Catholics. It was especi- 
ally pleasing to find, that when I told them I was an Eng is 
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man, they were the more marked in their attentions to me. The 
same name of the English officer was pronounced, and I was 
asked if I knew him, but I could not exactly make out of whom 
were speaking. | 
At last I collected, that I was advised to go to a place called 
Rora ; and, by means of the directions I received, to Rora I went. 
The approach to this village was by a very precipitous path. It 
is like an eagle’s nest built on the top of a lofty rock which can- 
not be reached but by a weary and stéep ascent. I could 
believe that the rugged crags over which I had to pass led to the 
habitations of man ; and as summit after summit rose above me, 
T fancied I must have lost my way. At last I saw before me half 
a dozen cliffs, and upon each was perched a small hamlet. The 
neipal of these was Rora. The whole constituted a mountain 
which had been chosen in former times as a place of 
refuge and defence. So it was. And here the mystery of all 
which had lately excited my interest so strongly was solved— 
Rora is the last village, towards the Sonth, of the WaLpEnszs. 
I had forgotten, or, like many others, I was ignorant, that 
this wonderful community, this Alpine Church, which has been 
indestructible in the midst of persecution after persecution, from 
time immemorial, was planted in Zfa/y—I thought it was in 
Switcerland—and to find Protrstants within a day’s, or holf- 
day’s walk, of the sources of the Po, was the last thing I should 
have expected. The valleys of the Waldenses are the very next 
valleys to the valleywf the Po; and until fire and sword swept 
them away, their offshoots extended to Praviglielma, Pesano, 
Revello, and even to Saluzzo. How, then, can I describe my 


delight when I first learnt at Rora that I was among the descen- 


dants of that noble race which makes such a conspicuous figure 
in Milner’s Church History. Waxrprenses, or Vavpors! by 
whichever name they have been known to history—here was one 


' Of their most celebrated strongholds. Isolated from the rest of 


their fraternity ; at the very extremity of the Waldensian fron- 
tier; with Roman Catholics for their next neighbours on 

side but the firmness of the people of Rora has been sorely 
tried through centuries of affliction. 

Need I tell you how impatient I was to make acquaintance 
with the pastor, and with the principal inhabitants of this 
Christian fastness? How they smiled at the confessions of my 
pete of the existence of their community in this region, in 

isalpine Gaul! I fancied myself another Hannibal when I 
looked down from their rocks on the plains of Italy, and ex- 
claimed, THERE CAN BE NO PEACE witrH Rome. 

The conduct of-the poor man in the cathedral of Saluzzo, 
and when he afterwards entreated me to let him have a Bible, 
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rs 
and the apparitions of well-informed peasants in the heart of a 
Romish population, were now explained. The limits to which 
the Waldenses are confined are too narrow for an increasing 
pulation, and every year young persons are obliged to leave the 
mountain homes, and go into the plains in search of employment, 
Some of them settle there; and young women who marry 
Roman Catholics are forced to conform to the dominant religion, 
and to bring up their children in that faith. But ancestral recol- 
“lections are strong among the descendants of these exiles, and 
many a professing Papist is, in heart, a Vaudois ; and provides 
himself secretly with copies of Scripture, and with the religions 
books of the people from whom poverty compelled his mother 
or his forefathers to come out. | 
The secret of the grammars and elementary treatises which I saw 
in the cottage at the foot of Mount Viso was also revealed. id 
are in use in the Waldensian villages, and not having been prohi- 
bited, find their way into the families of the Roman Catholios 
who live in the plain; many of which are now reaping the benefit 
of the educational system adopted among the Protestants. Who 
can tell what important results may be felt even in Rome itself 
from the seed thus sown? The rudiments and the springs of 
knowledge which are pouring from the mountains of the Vaudois 
into Piedmont and Lombardy will not stop there, and though Ital 
will not yet consent to receive her religion from the little Chure 
of the Alps, she will gladly accept the boon of education whieh 
school-books and schoolmasters are proffering amidst her vine- 
yards and oliveyards. | 
I myself was a witness of the vexations to which these un- 
offending Vaudois are still 7. For the few Roman 
Catholics in Rora, a chureh been built very near the 
Protestant temple ; and that they may not be disturbed—pions 
souls—by the psalmody of the Protestants, the latter have been 
commanded by the civil authorities, at the instigation of the 
Popish amg ag to hold their services at an earlier and incon- 
venient in the morning. But God, in his own way and at 
his own good time, bri out of evil. The Protestant 
Church is a runious old ding, insufficient to accommodate 
the members of the congregation ; and this grievance has urged 
so to make every effort to obtain a new site ny new Church, 
where it can be no longer alleged against them inter- 
rupted the devotions of their Homish brethren. _ | 
I ardently hope, that the curiosity of your readers will be 
excited, as mine i beatae learn more about the histéry and 
destinies of a faithful Christian community who are the remains 
of the primitive Church in Piedmont ; who haye witnessed a 
good confession in a baptism of blood; who are soldiers of 
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Christ, ing out their hands from the watch-towers on the 
mountains which they have defended so long and so manfully, 
and who call out to us, saying, ‘Come over and help us, not — 
with your weapons of war, but with your benefactions, with your 
alms, and with your Bibles; with your sympathy and your 
| Cc. M. M 


MILTON. 


Oh ! he was of perfection’s mould, 
The best beloved of freedom’s seed, 
Her councillor in depth of need, 

Or standing on the step of gold. 


And day by day his course he kept 
Within the bounds of virtuous aim ; 
No razor-bridge o’er gulfs of flame, 

But the broad path where honour stept. 


Life’s topmost heights he firmly trod, 
As grandly journeyed through “ the mean ;” 
Defeat bowed to his front serene, 

Iiis worn eyes ne'er lost sight of God. 


And therefore Freedom did entrust 
To his sure hand the two-edged blade; 
Which slays who wrongly seeks its aid, 
And only serves the pure and just. 


A WARNING TO THE INDOLENT. 


Laziness begins in cobwebs, and ends in iron chains. 
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EVENING THE FOURTH. 


Aug. Oh, Mr. Editor, we have had such a treat! | 
Emm. Indeed, we have! | 
Ed. What kind of treat ? tea, plum-cake, and a game of play ? 
Aug. Really, sir, you have strange notions of us! As if we 
should care about such things. | 
Ed. Well, Ido; whenever I can get them. Explain, if you 
please, the kind of gratification you have enjoyed. 
Aug. We have st to a musical meeting at Crosby Hall, to 
hear illustrations given of Mr. Curwen’s Service or Sone.* 
Ed, How were they given ? | 
Emm. A choir of Mr. Curwen’s friends had engaged to sing 
1 tunes; but the audience were permitted to join; which they 


Aug. And, as nearly all of them appeared to be singers, 
the effect of so many voices was iarly striking. | 
Emm. It quite gave me the notion what congregational 
psalmody would be, if the singing were not left, as it frequently 
is, to the choir and the school children. | 
Ed. As you were mostly singers, you did not meet to lears 
singing ? 
Aug. Oh, no; we met to éry the tunes in Mr. Curwen’s 
new book, on which he has bestowed much time and trouble; 
and he was anxious, I suppose, to subject his efforts to the 
criticism of ony experiment; and to practically test the 
oe of the principles which had guided his choice of 
es. | 
Ed. Did you ascertain what these principles were ? | 
Aug. As ap lied to the “ Service of Song,” they were these :, 
He said—1. ‘ es should be closely adapted to the hymns in 
actual use, After an analysis and registered classification of 
re which formed a long and pleasant labour, the mind of 
. Curwen, in selecting his tunes, from a large collection of 
good tunes previously made, was kept in unceasing contact with 
the hymns for which these tunes were wanted. By them his 
judgment was guided. 2. The melodies introduced should have 
& popular character. While the noisy and trifling tunes are 


* London: Ward and Co. 
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EVENING THE FOURTH. 


Aug. Oh, Mr. Editor, we have had such a treat! 

Emm. Indeed, we have! | 

Ed. What kind of treat ? tea, plum-cake, and a game of play 

Aug. Really, sir, you have strange notions of us! As if we 
should care about such things. | 

Ed. Well, Ido; whenever I can get them. Explain, if you 
please, the kind of gratification you have enjoyed. 

Aug. We have been toa musical meeting at Crosby Hall, to 
hear illustrations given of Mr. Curwen’s Service or Sone.* 

Ed. How were they given ? | 

Emm. A choir of Mr. Curwen’s friends had engaged to sing 
a tunes ; ‘but the audience were permitted to join; which they 

Aug. And, as nearly all of them appeared to be singers, 
the effect of so many voices was peculiarly striking. 

Emm. It quite gave me the notion what congregational 
psalmody would be, if the singing were not left, as it frequently 
is, to the choir and the school children. : 

Ed. As you were mostly singers, you did not meet to learn 
singing ? 

Aug. Oh, no; we met to éry the tunes in Mr. Curwen’s 
new book, on which he has bestowed much time and trouble; 
and he was anxious, I suppose, to subject his efforts to the 
criticism of vo experiment; and to practically test the 
ag of the principles which had guided his choice of 

es. | 

Ed. Did you ascertain what these principles were ? | 

Aug. As applied to the “ Service of Song,” they were these: 
He said—1. “Tunes should be closely adapted to the hymns in 
actual use. After an analysis and registered classification of 
woe which formed a long and pleasant labour, the mind of 

. Curwen, in selecting his tunes, from a large collection of 
good tunes previously made, was kept in unceasing contact with 
the hymns for which these tunes were wanted. By them his 
judgment was guided. 2. The nielodies introduced should have 
® popular character. While the noisy and trifling tunes are 
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‘excluded, those bold, lively and elegant melodies which are so 


plainly required by the spirit of our hymns, should be carefully 
retained. 3. Attention should be strictly given to the simplicity 
and singable character of the harmonies. These should be not 
only rich and tasteful, but also homogeneous with the character 
of the melody, flowing, and within the reach of ordinary voices.” 

Ed. Did the “ Illustrations” really illustrate these points? 

Aug. Admirably ; the spirit ofthe hymn, and that of the tune 
were perfectly sympathetic. 

Old L. If you have talked enough about new-fangled singing: 
books—I never heard of them in my young days—will you 
that pamphlet which lies close to your elbow, Augustus, to Mr. 
Editor, that he may give me his opinion of it ? 

Aug. What, this pamphlet with the singular title of the 
Szeventa Heap?* 

Old L. Yes; that is the book. I read it last evening; and 
when I went to bed, I dreamt of nothing but the Battle of 
Armageddon. I never will read such books again late at night. 
Why do op write so alarmingly about the future ? 

d. If danger is approaching, is'it not right that an alarm 
should be given ? | 

Old L. But do you think any danger is coming? Do you 
agree with this pamphlet ? 2 

Ed. On the whole, I do. It does not seem to state anything 
about the future which is unreasonable or fanciful. 

Mrs. M. But what is its object? | 

Ed. Its object, so far as I have read it—for I have only had 
time for a —— lance—appears to be, to show that the 
restoration of Louis Napoleon to the Emperorship of the French 
is the fulfilment of St. John’s prophecy respecting the head of 
the *. se which was wounded to death, and afterwards restored 
to life. | 
Old L. But, sir, do you really think it is ? 

Ed. Iam disposed to think so; but some writers take a dif- 
ferent view. Some think that the “Seventh Head” may be 
identified with the Papacy ; or with the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
or with the line of the Western Owsars from Honorius to 
Augustulus. 

mm. It is plain enough it cannot mean the Papacy, for that 
has neither continued “a short space,” nor been slain by a sword. 

Ed. Besides, as the Woman seated upon the Beast is mani- 
festly the Papacy, we cannot make one of the heads of the beast 
the Papacy also. 


* London: Sampson Low and Son. 
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Mrs. M. But why not the Exarchate of Ravenna? It was 
slain by the sword of the Lombards; and it continued only a 
short space. | 

Ed. But the Beast itself—that is, the Roman Empire—did 
not die when the Exarchate became extinct ; nor can this Ex- 
archate be deemed a suecessor to the Roman Imperial Head, 
which did not fall until the year 1806. | 

Aug. It seems absurd to refer it to the Western Imperial 
Line from Honorius to Augustulus, because, although it was — 
short-lived, and Odoacer slew it with a sword, it was actually 
only the Western portion of the Roman Emperorship—whieh 
lasted till 1806—and its fall in 476 did not cause the political 
death of the Empire. | 

Mrs. M. You infer, then, that when the head dies the beast 
also dies ? 

Aug. Most assuredly. I think if my head were to die, I 
should be altogether dead. 

| Old L. But will Louis Napoleon invade this country? This 
pamphlet seems to think he will not. | 
£d. Present probabilities, political and prophetic, are agaist 
such invasion. The French army may wish for war, but the 
French people do not. Napoleon could gain no real advantage 
by attacking us. The vainglorious boast that his soldiers had 
actually succeeded in effecting a landing on some unguarded part 


_ of our sea-girt shore, would be a poor equivalent for the injuries to 


the social welfare and commercial progress of the French nation, 
which war with England would certainly inflict. But if the 
Emperor found his throne tottering, the nation growing tired of 
his rule, and his army mutinous and unmanageable, he might 
then, as a desperate attempt to create a diversion in his favour, 
proclaim war with this country. He might consider that he was 
driven to do what he did not wish to do, and what, if it did not 
succeed, would be fatal to himself. It would be the last card of 
& baffled and reckless gamester ! | 
Mrs. M. May God in his mercy grant that this card may 
never be played ! | 
Ed. e must all echo that prayer. War is too terrible a 
thing to regard with any other feelings than those of horror and 
painful trembling. Men may speak of its glories; yet the 
test captain of our age never rejoiced over a battle. He 
ked upon it as a stern and ul necessity ; and did not 
aca it as a mere field for winning laurels of martial 
e 


Emm. Do you think the Peace Socrery will be successful ? 
Ed. It is energetic and persevering enough to deserve to be; 
but if “wars and fightings come even of our lusts,” to use the 
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language of the Apostle James, there can be little hope while the 
“ justs continue, that their offspring will cease to exist. There 
is however growing up a strong disinclination to wars of mere 
glory ; most people regard war as an euormous evil; yet as one 
which must sometimes be allowed a place in the world. 

Mrs. M. How pleasant it is to turn from the contemplation 
of earthly warfare to the spiritual aggressions and peaceful tri- 
umphs of our noble Socrery, 

. Were you at its Jubilee Meeting ? 

Mrs. M. I was; and so were my children. We were delighted 
to see the spacious hall so densely packed with eager listeners. 
I never remember a meeting at Exeter Hall, where the people 
kept up their attention so unweariedly. Generally, many 
sons go away soon after the commencement of a meeting ; 
on this occasion, they seemed determined to stay it out. It was 
really a Jubilee Meeting, solid—grateful—fervent. 

Ed. What a contrast was such a meeting with the first 
assembly of the friends of the Society, at the London Tavern. On 
the 7th of March, 1804, three hundred persons were gathered to 
commence a Bible Society. How striking has been the increase 
in number, resources, and success. More than twenty-five 
tnillions of Bibles have been issued, in at least 148 languages. 

Mrs. M. Yet, Dr. Steinkopff asserts that the present desti- 
tution of the Scriptures is as great as it ever was ! 

Ed. So that Christian zeal must augment its ardour, and the 
Jubilee must be the season when we feel, as the good Bishop of 
Winchester said, not that our debts are discharged, but are 
doubled. 

Emm. There were one or two facts mentioned which very 
much pleased me. | | 

Bd. Why? 

Emm. Because they shewed how early the Bible Society 
enlisted the young amongst its friends. 

Hd. Can you relate these facts ? 

imm. I think I can. The first Bible Association ever 
formed was established at Sheffield, by a y lady about 
wee years of age, who had not even haleial the “ Bible 

aa The name of this young lady was Catherine Elliott, 
and the beginning of this first “Juvenile Bible Association ” 
was very small: it was, indeed, “the least of all seeds.”” This 
young lady observing, in her kind visitgsto the poor, a deplorable 
want of the Holy Scriptures, determined to do what she could 
towards supplying this want. She mentioned to her younger 
brother her intention of contributing something every week 
towards purchasing a Testament; for at this time she had no 
idea of being able to give away a Bible. She began with 5 
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penny, and he with a halfpenay. cry Hance a tin box, in 
which they kept their savings, until at h they amounted to 
sixteenpence, with which they bought a Testament. This yo 
lady next drew up a short appeal, which she sent to her sch 
fellows. The proposal was received and entered upon with 
ardour, and the Testaments were given away as fast as they could 
be procured. The number of subscribers gradually increased, 
and a degree of system was adopted. The committee consisted 
of four subscribers, who met every fortnight. The total num- 
ber of Bibles and Testaments distributed by this little Society in 
sixteen years exceeded two thousand five hundred. Only sup- 
pose each copy to have been read by five persons, then more 
than TWELVE THOUSAND have been enabled, by means of a 
young girl, to become acquainted with the all-important truths 
of “the glorious Gospel of the blessed God!” 

Ed. Very interesting. What an encouragement to the 

ng. 

a Then, in 1812, the first ** Juvenile Association,” on a 
regular and systematic plan was established, in connection with the 
Southwark Auxiliary Bible Society, under the title of “ 
Chapel Bible Association,” and consisting of the children and 
teachers of the suNDAY SCHOOLS under the superintendence of 
the “ Southwark Sunday School Society.” This extraordi 
Association continues im full activity, and I was surpri 
when I heard, that, during thirty-nine years, it has distributed 
more than THIRTY-NINE THOUSAND Bibles and Testaments, 
and paid to the Southwark Auxiliary Society more than six 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS. According to the caleu- 
lation already made, nearly two hundred thousand ns 
may thus have been made acquainted with the Way of 
salvation | 

Ed. You were quite right in calling it an extraordinary 
association. 

Emm. A Juvenile Bible Association was formed in a ladies’ 
boarding school at Broughton, near Manchester, in April 1851. 
It consists of only twelve collectors. The total amount collected 
within only eighteen months, has been £42 18s. 10d. Of this 
sum nearly one half was derived from the sale of needle-work, &, 
This interesting little Association does not distribute any Bibles, 
so that the whole amount collected is sent to help the Parent 
Society to supply the world, 

Mrs. M. Vo you think, Emmeline, you could repeat the 
anecdote about the little girl nine years old ? 

Emm. It was as follows:—About twenty years ago, the 
committee of the Bible Society, at the suggestion of the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, unanimously resolved to present to every eman- 
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cipated negro, capable of reading, a New Testament of a suita- 
ble size. A special fund was raised for this purpose, and = 
meetings were held in many parts of England and W in 
furtherance of this design. On the morning after one of these 
Meetings, at a town where Dr. Steinkopff was the guest of a 
friend, one of his little daughters, accompanied by two or three 
of her younger sisters, presented him with a sealed packet, 
requesting it might not be Opened until he should have left the 
house, saying, “ We hope it may be accepted as a small. contri- 
bution from four little girls, to assist in the supply of the Hol 
Scriptures to the negro children in the West Indies.” 
Her parents had left the room, but there was a gentleman pre- 
sent who had breakfast with them—an intimate friend of the 
family—who listened to the words of the dear child with 
marked interest. That gentleman was Dr. Steinkopff’s o 
companion in a long journey during the rest of the day, an 
shortly after taking seats in the coach, the seal of the little 
et was broken, and to his surprise, the Doctor found it con- 
tained nearly five pounds. On his alluding to the scene they 
had just witnessed, his companion’s eyes filled with tears as he 
said, “ Yes, sir, she is indeed an interesting clild; but she is 
much more, for she is a pious Christian.” And after a pause, he 
said, with evidently deep feeling, “To that child, sir, I am in- 
debted for all my happiness — earth, and all my hopes for 
eternity.” He added, that he had been connected in business 
with her excellent father, but, unlike him, was not a believer in 
the truths of the Bible, and had made no secret of his unbelief. 
On one occasion, this dear child, then only nine years old, was 
present when her father was endeavouring, but in vain, to con- 
vinee this gentleman of his fatal error. en the painful con- 
versation had ended, and her father had left the room, she asked 
this gentleman to take a walk with her in the ony and when 
no one could overhear them, she inquired whether she might 
ask him a question. “Certainly,” he replied ; “any question _ 
please.” ‘‘ Then,” said she, “have you ever read the New Les- 
tament through with a desire to understand it?” “No,” 
he answered, “I never have.” “I thought so,” said she; “for 
I am sure you would not have spoken of it to my father as — 
did just now, if you had.” And im an earnest manner she added, 
“Oh! do read it, and do wish to understand it.” His concludi 
words were, “ My dear sir, that child’s entreaties and tears di 
far more than any argument had ever done: they led me to the 
Bible, and the Bible led me to my Saviour.” 
_ Ed. Who would dare venture to say, after listening to this 
interesting story, I am too young to be useful? Even you, Mar- 
tin and Leontine, children as you are, may be of some use either 
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in sending the Bible to the heathen abroad, or commending its 
precious truths to the people at home. 

Mrs. M. There seems urgent need for Bible efforts in our 
own country, and especially in our metropolis. 

Ed. Ah,I perceive you have been reading VANDERKISTE’S 
NagRaTIVE OF HIS Six Years amone THE OP 

Mrs. M. Thave: his recital. Surely 
London is stricken with a moral plague ! 

Ed. The only medicine for which is the Gospel. 

Mrs. M. Do not you think that education and sanitary im- 
provements would remove much of the vice and crime? 

£d. In conjunction with evangelical ing, I am sure 
would have a strong power. In themselves I should mi 
their influence as little better than the outward washing of the 
cup and platter. After all, the only efficient remedy is the 

l of a Saviour’s love. 
rs. M. And among the best administrators of this spiritual 
remedy the City Missionaries must take a high standing. 

Ed. Assuredly. They are a noble band of humble, hard- 
working, catholic-spirited men ; and God has abundantly blessed 
their labouts. 

Mrs. M. One striking fact, amidst all the horrors of Mr. 
Vanderkiste’s book, is so encouraging to Christian parents, that 
I am sure you will pardon me if I read the few lines which nar- 
rate it. The author says, “ During all the most extensive mis- 
sionary experience I have had, with the opportunity of studying 
human nature to as large an extent perhaps in one day, as per-. 
sons not set apart to metropolitan missionary work have perhaps 
in half the year, and having directed my attention to diligent 
examination with a view to the elucidation of the promise, 
‘Train up a child, &c.,’ the result I have found to be, that J have 
never discovered a single case of juvenile delinquency where the 
child had been the subject, from infancy, of the double teaching 
by precept and ea in the ways of Christ, at the hands of 
parents both of whom were evidently converted to God. I do 
not strain the promise so far as to believe such is never the case ; 
I simply state the result of systematic inquiry and studies of 
human nature pursued most extensively for years, at no small 
pains,” 

Ed. So far from having to pardon you for reading this 
extract, I ought to thank you for bringing it under my notice. 
The testimony of one who has laboured hes and observantly 


* London: Nisbet and Co. 
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amongst the degraded and the vicious, must come with great 


authority. 
Old L Do the poor go much to church, or chapel ? 
Ed. As a whole, I fear they do not, Heathenism is the 
poor man's religion in the metropolis. 
Aug. Does Mr. Vanderkiste’s narrative bear out this assertion? 
Mrs. M. Alas! too strongly; at least, so far as 


_ Clerkenwell, which formed his district. There, he tells us, 


may be found a population of 53,584 a. In the two 
parish churches, the average attendance of poor, is about eighty 
ateachchurch! At the district churches, and dissenting chapels, 
the attendance of poor is extremely small. He declares his firm 
persuasion, that, in the whole parish, not one hundred poor 
persons could be found attending public worship, who do not, 
more or less, frequently receive charitable aid to induce them to 
do so! Thus about one poor person in fifty occasionally attends 
the house of God! 

Ed. This indicates a state of irreligion amongst 
sere and loudly demands immediate and earnest evan- 

ical effort. i 
Yas. Are there no books for Marten and me ? 

Ed. Here is one which must have been highly 
amongst very little people, judging from the present editi 
being the thirteenth. Read its title, Leontine. 

Ieo. Tur Brete Story Boox, by the Rev. B. H. Draper.* 
Oh! what a pretty book. Such nice blue binding, and pictures, 
peed sees is so easy, that Lam sure I understand it 


Mar. I wonder why Mrs. Davids has made a new Sunpa¥ 


‘Scoot Hymn Boox.t I have one already which we sing out 


of at the Bible classes. 


She dogs not give any reason, Marten ; 
pose she was not satistied with existing selections. ae pe 
wanted to put all her favourite hymns together. You find 
the hymns short, simple, and pretty. 

Leo. But, oh! dear, if she has not altered m Somme lee 
which I learned out of the “Infant Altar”! - a shame 

Mrs. M. What hymn, my dear ? 1 

Leo, Why, the one beginning, “I want to be like Jesus.” 

_ifrs. M. Really, it is scarcely fair, to take such great liber- 

ties with other people's productions. It is quite enough to 


.purioin them. 


Hd, Perhaps, like other thieves, hymn-stealers alter the 
hymns they appropriate, with the hope that their owners may 


not know them again! 16 AP 53 


* London: Ward and Co. + London: John Snow. 
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THE RUINS OF CHEBAR. 


ARHE river Cuepar is now called by the Arabs 
i “Khabour.” It is also so spelt in 2 Kings, 

xvii. 6. On the banks of this river, ruins have 
been discovered by that diligent explorer, Dr. Layard. 
He is in some doubt as to their origin :— 

“Whether the sculptures at Arban’’—we are de- 
—— a page from the just published narrative of his 
Second Expedition—“ belong to the period of Assyrian 
domination, or to a distinct nation afterwards con- 
quered ; or whether they may be looked upon as con- 
temporary with, or more ancient than the bas-reliefs of 
Nimroud, are questions not so easily answered. The 
archaic character of the treatment.and design, the 
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iar form of the features, the rude, though forcible 
elineation of the muscles, and the simplicity of the 
details, certainly convey the impression of greater 
antiquity Lo any monuments hitherto discovered in 


r. | 

“A dee facet at the same time attaches to these 
remains, from the site they occupy. To the Chebar 
were transported by the Assyrian king, after the de- 
struction of Samaria, the captive children of Israel ; 
and on its banks ‘the heavens were opened’ to Ezekiel, 
and ‘he saw visions of God,’ and spake his prophecies 
to his brother exiles. Around Arban may have been 
pitehed the tents of the sorrowing Jews, as those of 
the Arabs were, during my visit. To the same pas- 
tures they lead their sheep, and they drank of the same 


- waters. Then the banks of the river were covered 


with towns and villages; and a palace-temple still 
stood on the mound, reflected in the transparent 
stream. We have, however, but one name connected 
with the Khabour, recorded in Scripture, that of Tel- 
Abib,* the ‘ Mound of Abib,’ or ‘of the heaps of ears 
of corn’; but, whether it applies to a town, or to a 
sunple, artificial elevation, such as still abounds, and 
are still called ‘tels,’ is a matter of doubt. 

“* * * * In a few days a lion, with extended jaws, 
sculptured in the same coarse limestone, and in the 
same bold archaic style as the bulls, was discovered. 
It had five legs, and the tail had the claw at the end, 
as in the Nineveh bas-reliefs. In height it was nearly 
the same as the bulls. I searched in vain for the one 
which must have formed the opposite side of the door- 
way. 


*** The name occurs in Ezek. iii. 15. It is possible that Arbonad, a name 
apparently given to the Khabour in Judith, ii. 24, may be connected with 
Arban. The cities on the Khabour, mentioned by the Arab geographers, 
are Karkisia, Makeseen, Arban, and Khabour. Of the second and fourth 
of these, I can find no trace. Karkisia, in the twelfth century, contained 
500 Jews, under two Rabbis. It is now inhabited by a'tribe of Arabs.” 
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IN TWO PARTS.—-PART FIRST. 


“So Brssre wishes to go to London to perfect herself in her 
business,” said my grandfather; “ Well, it is an honourable 
ambition. It is a decided thing, I suppose, that she is to earn 
her living as a dressmaker; therefore surely the more she knows 
about her art the better.” 

“Yes,” my mother answered; “but I fear she will find the 
London hours very long ones; and she is so clever that I 
should have thought she might have got on with the instruction 
she receives in the country. I am afraid she will sorely feel the 
difference between a West-end work room and the pleasant farm 
house at home.” 

“Ah, well, she has a cheerful heart and a strong constitu- 
tion,” replied my grandfather; “she knows very well, that 
though she can live at home for the present, her father has a 
large family of young boys, and in the event of his death she 
a go to service, if she cannot make dressmaking maintain 

Bessie was the only daughter of a small farmer in our neigh- 
bourhood, and this conversation about her took place little more 
than ten short months ago. 

She was then at work in my mother’s dressing room, making 
some chintz covers for the drawing room ; and shall not soon 
forget the appearance she presented, when having heard of her 
intended journey, I ran hastily upstairs, and opening the door, 
came suddenly upon her. 

She was a sunbeam in herself; but now she stood in a flood of 
radiance, for the sun was setting opposite to the window. She 
had unfolded some dozens of yards of the gaily flowered chintz, 
and it lay in heaps about her; a little couch was standing near 
her; she was measuring the chintz with her fingers, and 
evidently puzzling and cogitating as to how she could cut out 
a cover to fit such a twisted little piece of furniture, She was 
oe dressed in a very dark green gown, which’ set off her 


healthy well-proportioned figure to great advantage. I had 
heard a great deal about the pale faces and delicate pore 
of London work-women. “ What a contrast Bessie present 


to them,” I thought; for Bessie had a high colour, and that 
8 2 
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peculiar lustre in her black eyes, which is seldom seen with a 
pale complexion: her face was somewhat broad, but her mouth 
was the lips very red, and the teeth very white. Alto- 
gether, without pretensions to beauty, she was nevertheless a 
girl whom it did one good to look at—so frank, good-natured, 
and healthful was her pleasant face, so hearty her voice, and so 
active all her movements. | 

“ And so, Bessie,” I exclaimed, “ it is all settled, and you are 
really going to London.” : 

. Yes, Miss T., and not before I ought, for however I am 
to cut out this cover I can’t think.” 

“ They will be clever indeed if they can teach you how to fit 
all the modern chairs and sofas, but I think you will manage 
this one—you have made excellent covers for oa cg one.” 

“Yes, Miss, but this little one seems to slope manner of 
different ways.” 

“Take more time to consider them, and in the'mean while do | 
the chairs, and tell me all about going to London,” 

Bessie smiled; but the advice was too agreeable not to be 
followed. She took a chair, and as she knelt before it, m 
and planning, she looked up and said, “ You know, Miss T., 
always did take a great pleasure in my business.” 

“Yes; and that is one reason why it is a plegsure to employ 
you, Bessie; but I should have thought it was also a reason why 
you need not have gone to London, for you are so quick that 
you can cut out patterns when you have merely looked at them, 
and you find out things for yourself.” 

* But there is a sort of look about the town made things that 
I can’t give them,” said Bessie, “though I think I could soon 
learn it in a good work-room. Of course, it is a great deal 
pleasanter going about from one gentleman’s house to another 
to —_ phew a child’s frock, then makjng a dress or 8 
mantle and then, perhaps, covering furnit but still—” 

“Still I wish to know all that can be taughy,” said Bessie, 
for I believe Miss T. if I wanted to take in work instead of 

ing out to do it, I should scarcely have enoygh to make a 
ving by; but if I had onte been to London, and could be 
quite sure that I knew how to do everything ‘right, I could 
take a shop in G—, and should feel more confideyce in myself.” 

“Very likely; and besides, if you marry, you cannot continue 
to go out to work in this way.” | 

“T don’t much like the thought of leaving father and mother,” 

ed Bessie, “but it is only to be for nine gr ten months. 
course I know that I shall have to work and that it 
much easier to please a lady than the mistress of a London 
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establishment.” As the chintz rustled and shook I thought I 
heard Bessie sigh more than once. 

“ And yet I think you are right to go,” I replied, “as you 
consider it a duty to improve yourself.” 

“Yes, Miss T., that’s just what I do consider—it is a duty 
and a pleasure too in a measure. I’m not afraid of my health, 
I never had a day’s illness in my life, and as I ain to be a dress- 
maker, I should like to be a good one.” 

“To be sure,” I said, and I thought of the saying, that if a 
Christian is but a shoeblack, he should try to be the best m the 

ish. 

Shortly after this Bessie went home, but before she took her 
journey to London my grandfather drove me over to the farm 
to see her, and give her a little token of remembrance. She was 
busy at work in the clean whitewashed kitchen, and seemed in 
excellent spirits. Her mother was eloquent about the advan- 
tage it would be to her dear girl to see “town ways;” and, 
“I’m more easy,” she continual at parting with her, because 
Mr. W. (the minister of a chapel that they attended), has given 
her a great deal of good advice, and a letter of introduction to 
a minister of our connexion.” 

“Then I hope she will go to his chapel regularly,” said my 
grandfather, “ for London on Sunday is not at all the place that 
a young country girl should be weniaeien about in.” 

“ O yes, sir,” said Bessie, “I should not think of 
about. I like to be settled, I’ve always been used to it.” 

“And there’s another thing that I’m glad of,” said the 
mother, “all the young people live in the house, sleep and all; 
it’s the rule of the establishment; so my Bessie won’t want for 
— and her father means to go up with her.” 

“Do’nt you fear for me, mother,” said Bessie, laughing and 
—— “you're as afraid of my going by myself as if I was 
a 

“ As if I did’nt set ten times the store by her that I do by 
any lady in the land,” said the mother, appealing to us, and 
pessing her rough hand over Bessie’s glossy hair; “not but 
what I could trust her anywhere, and her going has always been 
my wish, and her father’s too.” 

Shortly after this Bessie’s father took her up to London by the 
parliamentary train. We did not see anything of him for about 
three weeks, when, happening to meet him in the fields, we were 
mer en the air of gloom and disappointment with which he 
spoke of Bessie’s temporary home. “It was not exactly what 
he had expected, that it was’nt, but then he had hardly known 
what he did expect. They had let him see the work-room: it 
was a large room—yes, he could’nt say it was not large, but it 
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both for light and air; ho did'nt think. they 
much, the room was uncommonly stifling. 
told him that there was prese of work on 
ae that would never again, | 
| willing to cheer hi your t 
| would look pale.” 
| cheer up a little at this, and answered, “ Well, 
h did'nt a bit young 80 
aid have made any two of them. | 
the room, and that the head lady said was quite | 
She wondered what I wanted to see it for, it | 
as other people’s. I don’t like to say much | 
virl’s brother, but I misdoubt the thing; I do | 
| pe a few months 
| the work 00° 
was the cleverest 
| ntry, and if she'd 
Phy is my girl me 
thters? Just be 
| heard but little 
hinted at here, though in so far as they inflyenced her lot I have 
; free leave to mention them, and those whom they chiefly con- 
cerned are now far away. " 
he not means 
then the stock was sold, and in fact nothing 


Silent 


| 
| ventured to ask the mother if did not think her danghter’s 
sbruptly, but as if very much startled, 
J 
»d it hastily and returned it to her pocket, 
inft and she presently said, “ You know 
been used to see my daughter's letters, it’s 
| DC 
to say, “and 
4 might be done in a more way. 
ing quickly, and looking at me with keen 
| hand had more than once nervously moved 
ket ; now she caught at this word, and repeated, | 
that’s it—my daughter would naturally write home 
te look intently at me; st last she ventured to 
| ter and let her eyes drop upon it. The truth 
seemed to strike upon her lke 6 | | 
shivering apparently with the chill of this 
treated her not to think too of what nt eee ee 
“You have done no ng her, “ it 
has been like giving light to the and now the blind can’t or 
‘3 


plained 
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help seeing ; but, oh dear, dear, I want her—I wish I had her!” 
She put out both her hands, as if helplessly feeling after the absent, 
but at this moment her husband came in; she controlled herself, 
and gave me a look that seemed to say he must be spared this 
new apprehension; I accordingly began to talk to him, and held 
him in conversation till she was calm h to join in it. 

Poor Bessie! On reaching home I another a toma 
of studying her hand-writing, for I found a letter from her 
addressed to myself. 

Would I lend her a little money, it requested, in the piteou 
broken hand, for she must come home, and’ she had not a shil- 
ling in her pocket; she had incurred one or two little bills for 
medicine, and she could not get away till they were paid. She 
could easily work out the money if I would lend it; she only 
wanted four pounds, and she could not bear to write home for 
it, because she knew they had not one penny to a She had 
worked and borne up to the very last minute, till her failing eyes 
and sinking limbs would not, could not hold out one day longer ; 
if she appealed to her parents, she knew they would sell the very 
bed from under them, rather than not send her the money, and 
it would be such a shock to them, to know that illness compelled 
her to come home, as she could not bear to inflict ; for she had 
striven to write cheerfully to them, na much they had 
to bear, and how essential it was that she should not add to their 
burdens if she possibly could help it. 

Her letter now lies before me, and I have tried once more to 
decipher the sentences which follow ; but passing over this hope- 
less sheet, I read in short sentences here oe there ;—* that 
she has been worked so very, very hard—has seldom had more 
than five or six hours rest at night—many weeks together— 
Duke’s funeral—much mourning—never time enough to get her 
meals comfortably—and is up two nights in a week—that if she 
cannot have rest, how she is sure she shall lose her eyesight, and 
she thinks she shall die.” 

There was no time to be lost. I rode over to the town to save 
a post, and enclosed this letter in one of my father’s, (who was 
then in London) ing him to salieaud Donia, and give her 
the money she wan 

I received a note from him the next day, desiring me to 
over to Bessie’s parents, and inform them that they might 
ae eee I was to prepare them to find her 
unwell, by saying that I had heard from her, and that she com- 
a deal of her eyes. 

In the evening of the next day my father arrived, and I 
begged to know what he thought of Bessie’s state of health, and 
when she was coming home, 
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-“T have brought her home,” he replied; “I could not do less 
for the child of my old neighbour.” 
“ But papa, does she look very ill, is she seriously changed ?” 


I 

“(Q, poor thing,” he answered compassionately:; “poor young 
creature, may I never look upon such a wreck again; she is 
so completely changed, so worn out with long toil, that she has 
neither strength nor spirit left in her. For eighteen hours out of 
every twenty-four, during the last three weeks, she has sat work- 
ing and slaving in that one close room, and she is so completely 
altered, that, when after some trouble, I made them let me see 
her, 1 looked her in the face and said, ‘she was not the young 
woman I wanted.’” 

“ Papa, what can it mean ?” 

“It means the most cruel oppression, the most heartless love 
of gain. These people keep at ordinary times 3° = a suffi- 
cient number of young women to do their work. en a great 
mourning comes on, or even a season of fine weather, which 
makes ladies order new dresses for Chiswick fetes, and exhibi- 
tions, the hands, as Bessie calls them, are kept toiling nearly all 
might: and alas! the dimmed eyes and weary pulses must 

ul too! 

“* Bessie, my poor Bessie,’ I said, ‘What makes you look so ill?” 

“*Tt’s the last wedding sir,’ she answered, with a sort of 
hysterical laugh ; ‘I got over the Duke’s funeral in a measure— 
but this wedding; we had very short notice of it, there were 
twelve bridesmaids, and I had to trim all their dresses ;’ 

“It was strangely painful to me to see the wan smile with 
which she greeted me, and the feverish agitation with which she 
begged me not to go just yet; her sunk fi so thin and bend- 
ing, her parched [ips and dim eyes. ‘They have not been at 
all to me, sir,’ she said in a whisper; ‘and if it had not 
been for father’s misfortunes, I could not possibly have stayed 
so long.’ As she spoke, she leaned upon the banister of the 
staircase; it is a very large and elegant house. A conceited 
footman stood looking on. 

“I made Bessie sit down on the stairs, ‘And now, madam,’ I 
said to the forewoman, ‘if you do not order this young woman’s 
boxes to be instantly fetched down, she shall point them out to 
me, and I will fetch them myself.’ 

“* Miss D. made the agreement herself,’ said the forewoman, 
‘ Madame is out.—I don’t know what to say.’ 

“* Out of this house she shall go this hour,’ I replied, ‘and if 
I cannot have her boxes she shall go without them.’ . 

“* My time’s up, all but a week,’ Bessie broke in, sobbing ; 
‘and if I stay I’m not fit to work, you know I am not ma'am.’ 
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“* Well, it does not suit me to stay here parlying,’ I said, ‘I 
have a cab at the door,’ and I walked on towards it, yaw 
it myself, put Bessie into the cab, and by this time I had 
made me | mind what to do with her, and where to tell the 
man to drive. The footman came out with her boxes, and a young 

n appeared with Bessie’s bonnet and shawl. As soon as she 
ound herself alone with me, and that the stern necessity for 
exertion was over, she gave way to tears, and leaned her face 
against the side of the coach, lamenting and bemoaning herself 
and her poor parents. 

“I told her, she should have one good night’s rest before taking 
her journey home, and that I trusted, be affection for her 
— would enable her to restrain her feelings, that she might 

ook as much like herself as ible. 

“But the next morning I found her much worse than I had 
expected ; she could not rally, and when she crawled down stairs 
ready dressed for the journey, I doubted. whether I ought to 

ing her. ‘I’ve puton all my best things sir,’ she said, seeing 
ae I looked at her attentively, ‘I thought I should look better 
in them.’ 

“She complained of a heavy pain in her eyes and temples, and 
said it got worse every day. I proposed to take her to an 


-_occulist, and she assented most gratefully. ” 


“ Did you take her that same morning ?” 

“Yes, and stood by while he looked at her eyes ; ‘a work- 
woman ?’ he asked, » Geer his shoulders. ‘I thought as 
much,’ and then he produced a small shade, with which he 
covered one eye, and made her describe what she could see, and 
in what respect her sight was defective. ‘I’m astonished that 
you could work at all with your eyes in this state,’ he observed, 
‘how did you manage it?’ ‘I hardly know, sir,’ said the 
poor girl; ‘I seemed to do it almost by instinct, I knew so well 
where the needle ought to go in.’ 

“ He then took off the shade and covered the other eye. ‘ Now, 
what do you see ?” a 

“I shall never forget the low cry of misery with which 
answered; ‘O, I see nothing, it’s dark; O, I’m blind, I'm 
blind, I'm blind’ He quickly took off the shade, and 
answered in a cheering tone, ‘Not blind of both eyes—I knew 
the moment I saw you, that the sight of one was gone, I have 
several times known that to be the case, without its being dis- 
covered by the patient ; but this other eye, can I hope be cured.’ 

“He then told me that he could not do anything for her till she 


. was in better health ; she was too weak, and had too much low 


fever about her at prea.nt; but if she could come to him again 
in # month’s time, he would undertake the case. But poor 
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thing, I think it highly doubtful whether she will be able to go, 
it is a heart-breaking case altogether.” 

I could not ask any further questions, a vision flashed before 
the mind’s-eye of poor Bessie, blind in a distant land, sitting idly 
in some homestead, at the antipodes, while the mother, whom 
she might have saved all needless trouble, was toiling and pro- 
viding for her, and the glorious southern cross, which she could 
not see, was shining over her; and this through no fault of her 
own, but almost of necessity, and in the exercise of her lawful 

ing. It was almost intolerable to think of such oppression ; 
but surely, I thought, her’s must be a solitary case. e house 
she served must be far more exacting and pitiless than any other ; 
it is incredible that many heads of establishments (women too) 
could suffer their dependents to work eighteen hours a day. I 
could not help hoping that her sight might prove less seriously 
affected than was apprehended, ad unable to believe that a few 
months of toil could have done irreparable injury to her health, 
Ilo for the day when I might see her, and hear from her own 
lips the story of what she had suffered. 


ORRIS. 
THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 
** Earth hath no stream to quench the thirst, 
That semblance in his heart shall wake.” 
Hemays., 


Ox, who may tell how calmly fair 

Shines Heaven’s untroubled land of peace ? 
How happy those whose spirits there 

From pain have rest, from labour cease ? 


By mortal guilt no more accurst, 
Life’s latest tear-drop dried away, 
The craving heart’s insatiate thirst 
In rapture slaked :—oh, blest are they ! 


Yet tidings of their full repose 
May never reach this earthly shore, 

A glory veils their home; and those 
Who enter leave it nevermore. 
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No mortal eye hath dared its light, 
No ear hath caught its anthems’ swell ; 
Not Fancy, in her boldest flight, 
Hath been where God’s redeemed ones dwell. 


So best :—for he who once had been 
Lulled by the angels’ song on high, 
Who, rapt in heavenly trance, had seen 
The joy that fills the boundless sky, 


How had he turned from all the bliss, 
The cloudless, changeless glory there, 
In such a blighted world as this, 
A life of suffering toil to bear? 


Alas for him!—his ravished heart 
Would sicken for its home in vain, 

And never might his soul have part 

yi} In joy that gladdens earth again. 


For in his memory still had rung 
Faint echoes of the seraphs’ lay, 
And visions strangely bright had flung 
Bewildering gleams about his way. 


oy 


His strength to vain desirings given 
In fruitless dreams his life had past, 
Till for the very love of heaven, 
He lost the glorious boon at last. 


2 ~ 


Once—only once—on mortal sight 

In mystic trance was faintly thrown, 
One sparkle from the radiant light 

That floods that world unseen, unknown; 


And never yet was heart more bent 
For God to toil in service true, 
Than his to whom was briefly lent, 


The power that land’s delight to view. 
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Yet even he, that saint, confessed 
The dangers of that rapturous sight, 
And, taught of God, could deem it best 
The “thorn” should check undue delight! 


Then pry not thou in worlds above, 

Nor ask what makes their children blest : 
We know they live in truest love, 

In holiest peace, in stillest rest. 


Enough is told to urge us on, 
While toiling in our pilgrim way; 
And well that blest repose when won, 
Our faith and love shall overpay. 


THE CITY IN AN UPROAR. 


CoNSERVATISM is not a mere political prejudice; it 
is the instinct of every human mind. To keep what 
is, a8 it is, is a rule of action which has obtained in all 
ages and in all parts of the world. Indeed, to stereo- 
type existing forms and usages is so strongly the 
impulse of the mind, that we may assert that it always 
is done except where some great necessity compels a 
change. The mind will only be driven from its con- 
servatism by such an impulse to another and a con 
course of action as is stronger than that to which it 
has hitherto yielded. 

The reason of this may be found in four considera- 
tions. First,a self-complacent regard for owr own opinien. 
This, rendering us satisfied with what is in connection 
with us, because it is in such a connection, will so pre- 
mee the project of a change, as inevitably to create a 
feeling of opposition towards it. 

To this we must add, the force of long-continued 
habits. These produce, according to the proverb, a 


H. F. 
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second nature, and all innovations must therefore appear 
anti-natural. 

Moreover, the theories which are attempted to be 
confuted, or the practices which are alleged to be in- 
expedient, may be such as have widely extended them- 
selves. Not only ourselves, but almost everybody else 
has embraced them, and asserted their truth and pro- 
priety. To change, will be to disturb the general order 
of things, will be a kind of crusade against society, 
will attack the common sense of the world. 

Let another consideration be supposed—that of the 
projected alteration endangering self-interest ; let it 
appear that our reputation, our ease, our associations, 
our worldly advantages will suffer detriment from our 
adoption of the new plans presented to us—and it 
will now become evident to every one of our readers, 
that a most formidable antagonism has been created, 
which forbids the chances of the innovation succeeding 
unless we should be really coerced into its espousal. 

A remarkable illustration of this Conservatism 1s 
furnished by the narrative of the Apostolic Mission in 
the city of Ephesus. It will be evident, on a slight 
inspection of it, that the reasons why the Jewish 
Reformer was opposed by the worshippers of Diana, 
are the same as those we have already brought forward 
as universally accounting for the opposition which 
mankind make to the introduction of changes. 

Demetrius, when he called together his fellow crafts- 
men, appealed to their Conservatism. 

Throughout his whole speech we find an abundance 
of complacent regard for the existing superstitions. 
He is strong in his own opinion of the. dignity and 
magnificence of the world-worshipped goddess. He 
does not hold his religious notions with any dubious- 
ness of conviction. 

He draws a strong argument from the extent to 
which their religious system prevailed ; “all Asia, and 
the world,’’ he declared, had embraced it. What was 
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to be thought then of this Paul, who said “that they 
be no gods which are made with hands”? Why, he 
would disturb the peace of the Ephesian Church (which, 
according to Demetrius, was a Church Catholic) he 
would come into conflict with everybody's religious 
belief ;—surely his mission ought to be discouraged ! 

Then, the force of long-continued habits is brought 
into play. If Paul succeeded—and that he had suc- 
ceeded not only in Ephesus, but elsewhere, was ac- 
knowledged—the temple of the great goddess would 
be despised !—how appalling the thought to her vo- 
taries. Her shrine would no longer be visited; costly 
offerings would cease to afford her princely revenues ; 
the world would forget to do homage at the feet of the 
image that was believed to have fallen down from 
Jupiter ! 

But the most powerful incentive to opposition 
against the daring innovation came from interested 
motives :—“ Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have 
our wealth.”” The silver shrines for Diana “ brought 
no small gain to the craftsmen.” Destroy the idolatry 
—and the hopes of gain will be gone from the silver- 
smiths. It will be dangerous therefore to allow this 
Apostle from Judea to pursue his enterprise. Whether 
or not his doctrines be true, it does not suit Demetrius 
and his friends either to believe them themselves, or to 
let others believe them if they can possibly help it. 
Their “ craft is in danger of bemg set at nought,’’ and 
this, in addition to religious prejudices, sufficiently ac- 
counts for their angry conservatism of a foolish and 
idolatrous belief. 

It was the same at Thessalonica. A concourse of 
the very lowest rabble appeals, most curiously, to con- 
servative feelings; “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
range themselves for once on the side of order, and 
charge the preachers of the resurrection with creating 
confusion and anarchy ;—‘ These that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also.” They fasten 
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upon the preaching of the Cross tendencies to Revo- 
lutionism. 

We confess the charge. It is a true one. The 
revolutionism of Christianity, its turning the world 

ide down—is not an accusation we are ashamed of. 
We accept it as a true description of the design of 
Christianity, as an epitome of its operations, and as 
the highest eulogy which it can receive. 

ap tah ag need that the world should be “ turned 

All things here are in a false position. 
foundations of the earth are out of course. How 
many exam might easily be found. Take, for in- 
idaoan, the Tene End of Life : :—it is not realised by 
the world. Men live as if their highest endeavour 
_—— lawfully be, the practical answering of the selfish 
inquiry, What shall we eat, what shall we drink, where- 
withal shall we be clothed? Yet they were not ‘created 
for this. God formed them for Himself, a people to 
show forth his glory. If men are not doing this, if 
they are wre “of the earth, earthy,” if they limit 
their ambition by the horizon of time, and if it be 
evident that God is not in all their thoughts, are they 
not in a wrong moral position, and does it not need to 
be reversed ? 

Then, we assert as a fact of uiliversel notoriety, that 
the highest interests are neglected by the world. One 
would imagine, from the way in which men live, that 
they have no souls. The possession of an immortal 
principle within them does not appear to have entered 
their minds, nor to have been aewed a practical in- 
fluence over their conduct. They talk about the 
“main chance of life,” but they intend by this some- 
thing very different from “believing in Christ to the 
saving of the soul.”” They take their ease, eat, drink, 
and are merry; and yet. this very night, that soul for 
which they have cared nothing, may be demanded from 
them as a precious talent for which the reckoning will 


be awful! What criminal folly! Surely they need 
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a spiritual revolution, to put things in their right 
laces ! 
. We will only allege another proof that things are in 
sad confusion in this world:—the dominion of an 
usurper is existing and connived at! The “god of 
this world’’ is not the Lord Jesus Christ. Yet, He 
ought to be. The kingdoms of this world were given 
in covenant to the Son of God. Satan has stolen the 
sceptre of earthly sovereignty, and holds malignant 
sway over the greater part of the human race. Men 
know that this is the case. Numbers even worship 
him with unblushingly avowed adoration. Others as 
really worship him, although they erect for him no out- 
ward shrine or visible altar. Their lusts are his high 
riests, and the worldliness of their hearts and life, the 
earful oblation which recognizes his presence and 
claims! Ought not this to be at once altered ? Should 
not the usurper be hurled from his false dominion, and 
the government be placed upon the shoulder of the 
Prince of Peace? And is not this allowing that the 
world needs to be turned upside down ? 

We go on to remark that Ohristianity is designed and 
jitted to effect such a transformation. I1t seeks and 
secures the honouring of God by the recipients of his 
bounty, and the creatures of his hand. It demands 
the entire consecration of body, soul and spirit. It 
makes religion connect itself with whatever we do, so 
that whether we eat or drink, we should do all to the 
glory of God. 

It awakens a regard to the care and concerns of the 
soul. It assures us that we are immortal, that the 
present life is a probation for eternity. It warns us 
of the danger of neglecting salvation. It points us to 
the cross of Christ as the attraction of our hearts, the 
foundation of our hopes, the solace of our conscience. 

It diminishes the power of Satan. Every saved sin- 
ner is a captive,rescued from the thraldom of the 
wicked one. The army of the destroyer ranks one less, 
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and “the sacramental host of God’s elect’ numbers 
one more name on its muster-roll. Every conversion 
that takes place is a weakening of the strongholds of 
sin. Every sigh of true penitence shakes the founda- 
tions of the prison-house. Well then may angels re- 
joice over a sinner brought to repentance. 

Having now glanced at the need of a moral change 
which this world exhibits, and having pointed out how 
Christianity is designed and qualified to bring about 
this benevolent reform, we ought to examine the nature 
of that Conservatism which impedes the working out of 
the Christian scheme. We find that the reasons why a 
sinner remains unconverted (so far as man is concerned) 
are the same four reasons which we have already 
brought under the notice of our readers. 

For, in the first place, the sinner is averse to the 
supposition that any change is necessary. He has a 
sort of a priori reasoning to bring against the Gospel. 
Is it likely that he all his life should have been mistaken, 
should have been in the dark, should now need to be 
schooled about what he is to believe, what he is to do ? 
He has always prided himself upon his discernment, 
upon his sagacious adoption of the best means of pro- 
moting his own happiness; his example has sometimes 
been referred to, as that of a man of shrewd penetra- 
tion and careful self regard, Men have praised him as 
doing well to himself. Is he now to believe that all 
along he has been mistaken, that he has never seen 
clearly, and never reasoned correct ly, and never acted 
wisely! Is he to believe that he has been standing for 
years, like a child upon the beach, amusing himself by 
picking up stones and shells, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay before him unexplored! It is not likely. 
Every feeling of his mind forbids a supposition 80 
against his senses of self respect. He is satisfied 
with his present condition. He pities the weak 
minded emthusiasts who would persuade him that 
he had better begin de novo. He thinks their schemes 
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unconstitutional, inimical to that commonwealth which 
exists within his breast ; he is absolutely frightened at 
the thought of such wholesale measures,—what !—let 
the world be turned upside down! 

Besides, if he wished to change, it would be exces- 
sively difficult for him to do so. Force of habits con- 
strains him to persevere in the old course. Old 
things will not pass away, even if he desired them 
to depart. The Ethiopian cannot change his skin, 
neither the leopard his spots; and equally a 
ble is it, humanly speaking, for the sinner to learn to 
do well. He stands out, therefore, against claims 
which would require him to undertake what would do 
violence to every impulse, desire, and motive of his 
mind. He sees that it would be a daily conflict, an 
hourly struggle. He marks the lions in the way. No! 
he will worship Diana still; and turn a deaf ear to the 
preachers of religious revolution. 

In addition, the wide extension of sinful practices 
countenances sin, and presents new and peculiar 
obstacles to its relinquishment. If the sinner stood 
alone in his iniquity, the attempt to persuade him 
might have more probability of success. But he is a 
member of a vast and united confederacy, combined 
with one accord against Jesus Christ, hand joined in 
hand, and heart answering to heart, in sinful action and 
sinful sympathy, “The whole world” ix at the feet 
of Diana ;——are we likely to drag a worshipper away ? 

Moreover, self-interest will probably be against a 
change. He makes silver shrines for the service of 
idolatry ; his business chains him to a worldly and sin- 
ful life. To embrace the religion of the Cross would 
expose him to obloquy, to desertion by his customers, 
to persecution by his friends. The hope of his gains 
would be gone. Self-interest is stronger than aposto- 
le appeals ; and he thinks it a sufficient vindication of 
his refusal to embrace a new order of things, that by 
his present craft he has his wealth. 

T2 
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Such is the Conservatism which opposes and rejects 
the Gospel. Is it not strongly rooted? Will the 
Gospel be able to overcome it? Will St. Paul and 
his coadjutors succeed, when Demetrius and his brother 
craftsmen are in league to prevent their turning the 
world upside down ? 

If the result depended upon man, we should answer, 
No! We should think of Melancthon’s confession 
about old Adam’s strength. But we rejoice that the 
Grace of God is stronger than man’s resistance, that 
the weapons of the spiritual warfare are mighty through 
Him, to the subversion of every fortress, and the > 
jugation of every soul. 

ow great that power must be which can overcome 
this false conservatism! Ponder over it. Be astonished. 
Admire and adore.. Thank Him “who always causeth 
us to triumph in every place.” 

But why, then, does not Christianity exert a stronger 
and wider influence than it is now doing ? 

Not because God is not willing that it should. Not 
because the Spirit is not as ready now to bestow suc- 
cess, as He was in apostolic days. Not because 

rayer availeth not now, as surely and as efficiently as 
it did in times gone by. 

The true reason is this—the Church has lost the 
apostolic spirit. Men do not go forth as St. Paul did, 
determining to know nothing amongst men, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. Christians forget the 
Divine commission, Go forth into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. The believer is 
only half a believer, only half awake, sitting idle and 
odin his hands, and perhaps wishing for a little more 


p. 
Let the Church awake, let it be a Church in earnest, 
let every Cristian strive to win souls, let every saved 


sinner realize the trust of conveying the message of 
life to every creature, and emit’ many prayers, 


and in return for much faith,-and in reward for stead- 
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fast and abundant labours—the crusade of the Cross 
shall prove successful, the world shall be snatched from 
the Infidel’s grasp, and its moral subversion shall prove 
its beatitude, and the revolutionism of the Gospel 


usher in “the restitution of all things.” 
WwW. M. W. 


COUNSELLINGS OF SPRING. 


Wetcomg, gentle Spring. Thy whispering breath 
is the still small voice that awakens the slumbering 
earth from the eclipse of winter. Joyfully at thy com- 
mand everywhere spring forth the inborn activities, 
and weave for thy feet a soft pathway of flowers. Each 
bud on the forest oak is swelling with the utterance 
of its unspoken welcome to thee. Marching to his own 
willing music the lark has gone far in the blue sky to 
meet thee. The sun steals earlier from his couch on 
the ocean wave, and, arraying himself in golden clouds, 
as with robes of richest hue, comes forth like a bride- 

m from his chamber to greet thee. Thou only art 
voured with the pensive strains which Philomela sin; 
to silent woods ; and, as thy revivifying influence 
through his frame, the heart of man blesses thee. 

Brother, whosoever thou art—whether in the city 
with thine apron, or in the field with thy plough—hast 
thou not too felt—fainter or stronger, in thy muddier 
or more clear ions of joy from the advent 
of this fair daughter of the South? Hast not thine 
heart been made somewhat merrier for the sunny light 
of her eye, and hast thou not been gladdened with her 
voice of birds ? 

If thou have, list a little; for somewhat may be 
learned therefrom. 

The heart of each of us, thine and mine, is more or 
less hardened. Sin—feelingless sin—has set in like a 
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stern winter around. In greater or less degree, the 
doing wrong has closed the soft and tender surface of 
the heart, where it would have turned lovingly to the 
cheering and ——— light of truth. On us has 
blown, with greater or less virulence, the corrupting 
breath of the east wind. The source of life within— 
the conscience—has become bound around with thick 
scoria and almost impenetrable crust of unbelief. Long 
time in dark caverns it has been groaning in unquiet 
bondage; and sometimes, peradventure, startling us 
by the awful speakings of its mighty voice, irresistible 
and terrific as the rumblings of an earthquake, and 
heaving the superstrata, which years of folly had de- 
in fearful commotion. 

‘Brothers! These same strange admonitions, unheard 
beyond the precincts of our own hearts, are not the 
mutterings of a demon, but the reproofs of a God! 

We may endeavour to lull these convictions by 
ascribing their arousal to the force of education, or to 
the bias of early habits. We may refuse to believe in 
the existence of sin because we cannot understand its 
origin. But everywhere the fact, with loud voice, is 
answering us. Here it is; in vain thy questioning, 
while it Is. 

We have heard also the full and certain summons 
of the conscience, commanding us to do fierce and 
earnest battle with it. 

In vain do we sigh for the wings of a dove, that we 

might flee away and be at rest ; in vain seek the pillow 
of peace till it has become the pillow of safety. 
_ Sin is darkness, and darkness is death ; conscience 
is light, and light is associate with life. Our struggle, 
then, is of hight with darkness, and its commencement 
is the moral Spring of the soul of man. 

We have now arrived at the place for the expression 
of the analogies which were in the mind of the present 
thinker when he took the pen from the pewter ink- 
stand, and, dipping it with measured slowness and 
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* ae face, began to give dim utterance to these 
houghts. 

As Spring—the development of the secret life of 
nature—begins by an intrenchment of the animate on 
the inanimate, so must the moral oy mani- 
festation of a Spiritual being—begin by the prevailing 
of life over death, light over darkness, conscience over 
sin. 
Again. As the earth would, as far as we are ac- 
quainted with the constitution of nature, slumber on 
in unchanging dearth, unless the warm sunlight called 
forth its latent activities, so the heart woul continue 
in the bonds of eternal death, unless awakened to 
essential activity by some extraneous spiritual influence. 
Assent cannot be yielded to the nodnnl dogma, that 
the soul can receive no light, no revealings of the true, 
from without. It is readily granted that all the neces- 
sary substances for the production of flowers and leaves 
exist in the earth, but it must also be granted that 
this world would continue one vast desert of rock and 
sand, if the sun did never visit these climes with its 
life-giving beams. In like manner the soul, with all 
its grand capabilities, capabilities which in loftier 
moods can look upon the isles as a little thing, and 
weigh the hills in a balance—with its grander hopes, 
hopes that clothe themselves in the garments of 
eternity, and crave as their portion the unbounded 
universe—must have gone on in sterile doubt and 
sorrowful way of death, had not that God, in whom 
John the Divine has said, “there is no darkness,” 
been pleased to send forth his light, in the Royal Son 
of David, to re-kindle all those principles in the spirit 
of man, which, partaking of the God-like, are able to 
render the possessor immortal. 

How, among the more noble spirits of antiquity, the 
Grecian Zeno and the Roman Cato, was the finding of 
a Divine revelation the only chance of satisfaction ! 
How would such men, we may believe, have sped to 
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the embrace of the Hebrew Curist, who, as the in- 
spired writer before quoted testifies, was the Life made 
Manifest. How weld they have rejoiced to take the 
yoke of the only begotten Son, and to be taught by 

im, who, though meek and lowly, was mighty to 
save, for in his form of flesh was centered the Light, 
whose coruscations illumine the conscience and the 
understanding of every one that cometh into the world. 

My brothers! Let me direct your attention once 
more to the plants in which life has commenced. 
Everywhere do they search for the cosmetic light; 
quietly, through the smallest crevices, pushi ng aside 
or growing around every incumbrance, the feeblest 
herb is striving upward. Can we not through this 
comprehend how he that followeth Him who was from 
above, shall never walk in darkness, but have the hght 
of life 2 | Upward, never downw ard ; to emerge from 
every contest with evil, and not submerge, i is the way 
of uprightness ; not only is this possible, but without 
fail attainable by earnest belief in the Son of God, and 
continual fellow ship with Him. 

It is time this pen should be set at rest in its little 
home in the pewter inkstand. Let us, however, for 
one moment, lift our eyes to the azure sky, which is 
becoming so clear. How it hangs there as. the blue 
drapery that shrouds the throne of the Great Unseen 
from mortal ken! Those stars are lamps that light 
the spirits of the countless worshippers who seek that 
Throne through the pilgrimage of worlds. There is 
no speech, no language; noiselessly the feet of the 
pugrims tread the cerulean pathway ; noiselessly they 
return, and in sorrow sit still in the house—in this 
their earthly home—for the great Unseen is the great. 
Unknown. 

Through Christ alone can we look into the Unseen ; 
through Him alone have any knowledge of the Un- 
known. “ Without Me ve can do nothing.’ We 
must have the mind of Him to whom the Spirit that 
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searcheth the deep things and the hidden things, was 
not given by measure. Then shall we come into the 
secret place of the Mighty Architect. Then creation, 
seen in all its just proportions, will seem harmonious, 
and the Good alone appear the Beautiful. The most 
ornate building is no temple without its shrine; so 
there is no temple in nature which has in it no altar 
to the Son of Mary, the “One Offering which hath 
for ever perfected them that are sanctified,” and on 
which altar love to Him has not kindled a perennial 
fire of holy duty. There may be many weary nights 
through which, in painful watching, we shall have to 
chant our low-breathed vigils; there may be many 
troublous days through which, with trembling hearts, 
we shall have to pass the time of our sojourning here 
in fear; but the Lord whom we serve will suddenly 
— to his temple, and lead the meetened soul up 
igher. 

Then, through the corridors of the time-made fabric, 
shall be heard the pensive voice of the Angel of Hope, 
saying, “ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ;”’ 
and from the skies shall fall the solemn response of 
the euphonious eternities, “ Even so, for they rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 


Bearsted. 8. G. J. 
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Prize them inestimably. Covet them earnestly. 
Seek for them diligently. Ponder them: frequently. 
Wait for them patiently. Expect them hopefully. 
Receive them joyfully. Enjoy them thankfully. Im- 
rove them carefully. Retain them watchfully. Plead 
or them manfully. Hold them dependently. Grasp 
them eternally. 
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THE SOVEREIGN ANTIDOTE. 
* Let not your heart be troubled.” 


How sweet the thought to every troubled heart, 
When sorrows dark and sad the mind depress, 
That faith in the Redeemer can impart 
A sovereign antidote for all distress. 


When the requirements of God’s holy laws, 
And sin in all its hatefulness is seen, 

We shudder at the picture conscience draws, 
But trust in Him, who has our ransom been. 


And when temptations fierce our souls assail, 
When Satan tempts us in the trying hour, 
With bitter tears our weakness we bewail, 


And trust in Him, who proved the tempter’s power. 


‘When grief and sadness on the spirit press, 


When parted from the friends we fondly love, 
Though oceans roll between, in our distress 
We trust that Friend who lives and reigns above. 


And in the deepest sorrow man can know— 

When for some dear one sounds the funeral knell— 
The wounded heart must bleed ; yet, in our woe, 

We trust in Him, who “ hath done all things well.” 


When fierce disease the sinking form invades, 
And the bright hue of health is seen no more ; 

When pain each weary, restless hour pervades, 
We trust in Him, who all our sorrows bore. 


And when the last dread foe is drawing near, 
When life is ebbing, what can comfort bring ? 
Oh, what can give us peace, and calm each fear, 


But faith in Him, who took from death its sting ? 
A. L. RB. 
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THE PATH OF LIFE. 


A PICTURE by some German artist, drawn 

With taste and skill, was put into mine hand ; 
; It sketched a child, fair as the opening morn, 

As a meek pilgrim in a stranger land. 


Her way was narrow; and on either side 

, Were dangers veiled by some insidious charm ; 
| Closed were her eyes; while an angelic guide 
Led on her footsteps, safe from every harm. 


And such, I thought, is life! unnumbered snares 
Attend each transit through this world of ours ; 

| And fair the aspect which temptation wears, 

, Like precipices hidden by sweet flowers. 


. 


The only path we may with safety tread 

Is steep and narrow; toil brings weariness ; 
And heavy clouds will sometimes overspread 

The soft blue sky ; yet onwards we must press. 


But are there none our steps to aid? to cheer 

Our fainting hearts with words of love and truth ? 
Oh, heavenly Father! Thou art always near, 

Our hope to strengthen, and to guide our youth. 


Thy Word, thy providence, thine angels—each 
Are sent to help us on our heaven-ward way ; 

And if that glorious home we fain would reach, 
Nor from the path of thy commandments stray, 


Oh, we must walk by faith! must cling to Thee 
With child-like confidence, and fervent love ; 
Yield to thy gentlest touch, and cheerfully 
The way pursue that leads to rest above. 
H. M. W. 
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MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 
BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter V.—Widow Leslie. 


MINNIE arose the next morning with her mind full 
of new plans for the amusement of her cousin, and 
pleasant anticipations of the enjoyment which she 
should derive from her society. Two or three hours 
were spent by both in study, for Minnie’s education 
was carried on at home with the aid of masters, under 
her father’s superintendence, and Edith was glad of 
the opportunity of perfecting her acquaintance with 
some branches of knowledge, and gaining an introduc- 
tion to others. Minnie had lately commenced German, 
and was delighted at Edith’s eagerness to join her in 
its acquisition; it would be such an incentive to im- 

rovement, she said, to have a companion. Not that 
Minni ie really needed any incentive, for she was so fond 
of learning that she rather required restraint than im- 
petus ; and her cousin was surprised at the general 
proficiency which she had attained. Hard at work 
they sat for some time, and then when the allotted 
occupations were finished, Minnie jumped up, and had 
a merry game round the room with her pet cat, who, 
although he looked so demure and dignified, liked a 
little romp now and then as well as his young mistress. 
The door opened, and Claude looked in. “ Very fine, 
young ladies!’’ he said, “this is what you call study!” 

“ No,” said Minnie, “ this is what I call recreation. 
We have been as busy as bees I can tell you, till just 
this minute, and now I am ‘unbending the bow,’ as 
papa says. Why the great and learned Dr. Chalmers 

to play at marbles with his children.”’ 


“ There is @ little difference between children and 
cats 


‘ 
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“Certainly,” said Minnie, laughing, “but the prin- 


ciple is the same.” 

“The principle! how grandly you talk, Minnie! 
There is no chance for a plain person like me, so I may 
as well depart. I suppose you will speak nothing but 
Greek soon.” 

As Clande closed the door, Minnie turned to her 
cousin and said, “ Now fora walk, a nice long walk; 
that is, if you please, dear Edith. Grandma wants 
us to call and pay Mrs. Leslie for making papa’s shirts, 


and to explain to her about the needlework which was — 


sent on Saturday. She is a widow, such a nice de- 
lightful person, and so very religious ; you will be quite 
charmed with her, I am sure you will.” 

After sundry messages for Mrs. Leslie with which 
they were entrusted by Mrs. Sutherland — which 
Minnie said they might ibly manage to remember 
between them—and a half-pound of tea for a present, 
carefully deposited in Minnie’s pocket, as she “ hated 
carrying a parcel,” they began their walk, and Minnie 
was soon very busy in giving her cousin a little outline 
of Mrs. Leslie’s history. i do believe that one chief 
reason why Minnie was so glad to have Edith reside 
with them was because she could chatter to her as long 
and as freely as she liked. Her papa and brother were 
generally out, or engaged with their own affairs; and 
her grandmother, although a very patient listener when 
she was not engrossed with the domestic concerns or 
reading, could not exactly enter into all Minnie’s en- 
thusiastic feelings, or sympathise with all her opinions. 
But Edith was neither old nor old-fashioned, and was 
as willing to hear as Minnie was to be heard, so she 
suited admirably. 

“You will not find Mrs. Leslie at all a common per- 
son,’’ said Minnie, as they walked slowly on, “she was 
brought up very respectably, and her Lestiind: when 
she married him, had a large and flourishing business. 
For a few years she had every comfort she needed, and 
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four nice little children ; but her husband unexpectedly 
failed—I don’t know how, but it could not be helped— 
and nearly all they possessed went to satisfy the cre- 
ditors. And not long after, her husband died suddenly. 
Was it not a great trial ?”’ 
“ Indeed it was,”’ said Edith. “ How did she manage, 
r woman ?”’ 

“She tried to keep a little shop, but it did not answer 
very well; and she had four children to provide for. 
She struggled hard for their sakes, and hoped that they 
would one day be able to help her in return; but her 
three girls never lived to grow up. One after the 
other they died of consumption ; and she was almost 
henrt-broken. She felt, that if it had not been for her 

r boy, she would gladly have been laid beside them 
in the quiet churchyard.” 

“]t is a natural wish,”’ said Edith, “ but it is not a 
right one. Our life would not be continued here if it 
were not God’s will that it should be so, and if He 
had not some work yet for us to do.”’ 

“That is just what Mrs. Leslie says now, but she 
did not think so then. But the worst trial was to 
come. Her son, such a fine, spirited boy, and so like 
his father that she quite doted upon him, took some 
of his master’s money, ran off to sea, and has never 
been heard of from that day to this. She has wept 
far bitterer tears over him, she says, than over t 
others, and it was long, very long, before she recovered 
from the blow.’ 

“I do not wonder at that,’’ said Edith, “I can 
hardly imagine a heavier affliction. No one but s 
mother can fully understand what her feelings must 
have wi Has she given up all hope of seeing him 

n 

“ Yes, she thinks that he must be dead, because if 
he were alive, something surely would have been heard 
of him. What a pity it is, that he should never have 
returned! He might have taken care of his mother, 
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and then she would not have suffered, as she too often 
has done, from want.” 

“ Has she only her needlework to depend upon P” 

“Nothing else; but she is better off now than when 
we first knew her, for grandmamma has kept her en 
well supplied from our house, and recommended her to 
several good customers besides. And then, grandma 
re re sends her a little tea, and such things; for, 
at the best, plain needlework is not very remunerative.”’ 

“No, indeed,” said Edith, “I have often wondered 
how any one could get a living at it, considermg the 
prices usually given for it.” | 

“ Grandma is more liberal than most people,” said 
Minnie, “and will always insist upon Mrs, Leslie, or 
any one else whom she employs, taking what she con- 
siders they ought to have for their work. She says it 
is a shame, that ladies who can well afford to pay, 
should screw down a poor needlewoman to the lowest 
farthing. And she is always careful not to keep them 
waiting a minute longer than is absolutely necessary 
when they call, because time, she says, is money to 
them ; iol she always settles her accounts, if she can, 
directly they are due; for what is hardly earned, she 
says, ought to be quickly paid.” 

“She is quite right,” said Edith, warmly, “and I 
only wish everybody were as considerate. tes much 
distress might thus be easily avoided.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Minnie 
said, “ How strange it seems, that such a good woman 
as Mrs. Leslie is, should meet with so much trouble! 
Now, the Masons, who live next door to her—a not 
very reputable family—are exceedingly well off, and 
have nothing to annoy them. If God really cares for 
his people, how is it that He does not order thi 
differently for them? He surely could if He chase.’ 

“Yes, He certainly could,” said Edith, “ and there- 
fore we may be sure He would if He saw it right to 
do so. Since He is infinitely wise, and infinitely kind, 
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we cannot but believe that He arranges all events for 
the promotion of our real welfare. ‘All things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ ”’ 

“If we could only see it,” said Minnie. 

“We can sometimes,” said Edith, “and when we 
cannot, we know that every mystery which is unravelled 
here, will be made quite clear to us in heaven.” 

“ But what a long time to wait !’’ 

“Yes, but Christians walk by faith,” said Edith, 
“and they have that love to God, and that confidence 
in Him which enables them quietly and cheerfully to 
trust in Him, and to believe that all is for the best.” 

In a few minutes they reached Mrs. Leslie’s lodg- 
ing, and knocked at the door of the cottage. Shall 
we run in while they are waiting and take a peep at 
the widow in her neat little room? There she sits 
at the small round table, stitching a fine shirt-collar, 
the last of a dozen which she is anxious to complete, 
and looking the very picture of neatness and content- 
ment. There is an air about her, which, in spite of 
her common cap, and her mended gown, tells you that 
she has seen brighter days, and moved in a different 
sphere. And if there are traces on her pale thin 
features, which indicate that she has been wal and 
intimately acquainted with suffering and sorrow, there 
is also an expression in her soft blue eve which assures 
you that amidst all the storms of life, hers is that 
peace which passeth all understanding, and which the 
world can neither give nor take away, But besides 
this, her face wears to-day a pleased and joyous—no, 
not joyous, she is too quiet for that—an unusually 
bright look. Calm, she always is, and cheerful too in 
general, but there is a sort of sunshine about ber just 
now, which is quite enlivening. 

But we must not forget Minnie and her cousin. 
Minnie’s gentle tap at the door, was answered by a 
serious and immovable looking girl, who, in answer to 
the inquiry whether Mrs. Leslie was at home, replied 
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very measuredly, that she was, and: invited them to 
walk in. 

The widow rose on their entrance, and looked very 
glad to see Minnie. Minnie was generally a welcome 
visitor where she went, for her manner was so lively, 
and free, and unassuming, that she soon made friends, 
Especially was this the case in the limited intercourse 
which she had with the poor; for Minnie, without 
being childish, retained that childlike simplicity which 
values persons more according to what they are, than 
what they have; and she therefore treated them as 
they like to be treated, with frankness, and without 
condescension. You may perhaps think that Minnie 
was too young to be able to condescend, but if you 
had witnessed, as I have, the assumption which some 
girls of her age manifest when speaking to a servant 
or a dressmaker, a laundress or a tradesman, you 
would not question the appropriateness of the term. 

The directions about the work, manifold and minute 
as they were, thanks to Edith’s help, were duly delivered, 
and Minnie added, “ Don’t hurry yourself in the least 
with the work, Mrs. Leslie, for we are not in want of 
it; any time that suits you will do for grandma; and 
you are perhaps busy now,” 

“ No, Miss, I am not busy this week, thank you; 
this collar is the last job I have in the house, so 1 ean 
“oon get your's done; but Lam afraid I shall not be 
able to make anything more for Mrs, Sutherland,” 

“ Why not?” Minnie asked ; “ is your sight getting 
so much worse 

“ Oh no, it is not that; but I have such good news 
to tell you. Mrs. Wilson's married daughter, Mrs. 
Conder, sent for me this morning to enquire whether 
| would like to undertake the care of her two little 
girls. They are twins, between three and four years 
of age, and I should have to wash, dress them, attend 
to their clothes, and teach them to read. She would 
prefer me, she said, to a young person, because she 
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could place the fullest confidence in me, and she knew 
that 1 would help her in training her children to love | 
and serve the Saviour.”’ i 
“But I understood,” said Minnie, “that she was . 
going abroad ?”’ 
“So she is, in two or three weeks; she intends to | 
travel for some time, and I am to go with her, if I 
take the situation. I saw her doctor while I was 
there, and he said that, in my state of health, such a 
change would be the best thing in the world for me, 
and that I should come back quite strong and hearty.” 
“Then of course you will go,” said Minnie. “Why, 
Mrs. Leslie, you will see more than I have ever seen ! 
I have such a desire to travel.” 3 
Mrs. Leslie smiled; the sight-seeifg had not even | 
occurred to her as an attraction: it was the comfort- | 
able home and the regular salary which was most 1m- 
portant in her estimation. She replied to the former ; 
part of Minme’s remark, “ Yes, I have agreed to go 
with Mrs. Conder, unless anything occurs to alter the 
plan, for it is just the kind of situation which I have 
so long been seeking ; and it was only yesterday, 
that my eyes feeling very weak and tired—I dare say 
it was with stitching so closely all day—lI was rather 
downcast about the future. Needlework is my only 
dependance, I thought, and if my sight fails, what 
shall 1 do? But I remembered that I had hitherto 
been cared and provided for, and therefore ought not 
to doubt that God in his providence would still watch 
over me, 80 I tried to leave my burden with Him, and 
. then I was happy again.”’ 
ai “ Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you,” said Edith, gently. 
. “ He does, indeed He does!’’ said the widow, feel- 
| ingly ; “ how can I ever be thankful enough to Him 
a1, for his goodness. I was quite overcome for a minute 
| this morning when Mrs. Conder mentioned the subject 
to me, 1t seemed such a direct answer to my prayer.” 
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“ Tt was so, no doubt,” answered Edith; “and such 
answers are an encouragement to us for the future.”’ 

“ Yes,’ was the reply, “and the more we know of 
God, the more implicitly we shall trust mn Him. Not 
only when our path seems clear, as mine does now, but 
also when it is hedged up, and we cannot tell which 
way to turn.” 

Edith and the widow were strangers, and their 
stations in life were very different; yet they at once 
felt at home with each other, because each loved the 
same Saviour, and confided in the same Father. There 
is, to adopt the comparison of an old clergyman, a 
sort of free-masonry among Christians, which makes 
them brothers and friends, wherever and however they 
may meet. How closely and inseparably are those 
linked whom the Cross unites ! 

As soon as they left the cottage, Minnie exclaimed, 
“Oh, I am so glad Mrs. Leslie has got this situation ; 
it is the very thing for her. After all her troubles, 
there is a nice home provided for her. How little I 
thought when I told you her history this morning, 
that the next chapter of it would be such a brnght 
one! It is all for the best, as you said.” 

Yes ; Minnie, like many persons, and many Chris- 
tians too, could think that all was for the best, when 
all looked bright and promising. It is easy in pros- 
perity to believe that God cares for us, and smiles 
upon us; but those only whose faith is firm and real 
can realize his love in adversity. It was not long 
before Minnie herself proved this. 

For a day or two afterwards, as the cousins were 
getting ready to go to Mr. Franklyn’s, there came sad 
tidings about Mrs. Leslie. The little girl belonging 
to the house where she lodged, and who, notwithstand- 
ing the character of her message, spoke as slowly, and 
looked as unmoved as ever, brought word that the 
widow had been knocked down and run over in the 
street by a cart that was tearing along; that her right 
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leg was broken, and that she had been carried imme- 
diately to the hospital. What other injuries she 
might have met with, had not yet been ascertained. 

‘Mrs. Sutherland, and Edith, and Minnie, and indeed 
everybody in the house, were very sorry to hear of the 
saableed. Such accidents are at any time painful and 
distressing, but this seemed doubly so now, because it 
swept away the widow's brightened prospects, and 
filled again to overflowing her cup of sorrow. 

“Oh Edith,’ said Minnie, “doesn’t it seem very 
hard that just as everything was so nicely arranged 
for her, that it should be upset in this way! Is it all 
for the best, now, Edith ?’’ she added, doubtfully. 

“ Yes,”’ said Edith. 

What do you say, dear reader ? 


WHERE THE ANGEL TOOK ME. 
AN ARCHITEOT’S SUNDAY VISION. 


* * * AND so we passed into the sun-lit street, floating (as it 
seemed) along, without any effort of my own, but all in obe- 
dience to the Angel’s will. Loudly were the Church bells sound- 
mg; and people were bending their steps to the houses of prayer. 

¢ Spirit stopped not here, but passing onwards, left the 

busy street, and turned down dingy alleys, each, as we proceeded, 

darker and dirtier than the one before, till we entered a narrow 

court, surmounted by tall, black, houses, hideous with gloom and 

dirt ; and here the Spirit paused. “ Observe, oh! well observe,” 

we yh “and tell me, are spots like these right, in a Christian 
ne 

No longer were we breathing the fresh air; no longer were we 
cheered by the pleasant sunshine. But we stood in an atmos- 

bere, thick with pollution, and reeking with disease and death. 
n a place where no breath of fresh air, fragrant from the coun: 
try, could find entrance. No healing shower could force its way 
between those tall houses, bringing with it health and cleanliness ; 
no clear rays of joyous sunshine could pierce into that dark well 
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of misery; but there it stood, solitary in ite gloom, a deadly 
stain, and plague-spot, in that city’s being. There it stood, and 
into its houses slunk gaunt men and women, pallid and diseased ; 
their features marked with those grievous lines, which sin, and 
misery, and shame, 80 — write upon that human counte- 
nance, which some, in foolish moments, have called “ divine.” 
Children were there too; and such children! Look, ah! look 
again ; but you will vainly look for the bright smile, and the 
joyous step, and the gay spirits of exulting childhood! Instead 
of these, all around you: may see, and too plainly see, low cun- 
ning and guile imprinted on each little sharp pinched face, leering 
and glittering out of every sunken eye ; ma you will hear the 
lisped oath, and see the unchecked wrath ; and worse, yes, worse 
than all, who of all these shall you see, who know even their own 
misery ? 

And as I stood and thought on these things, once more the 
Spirit said, “Oh shame! that spots like these should stain a 
Christian land.” 

And as I stood, silent and bowed down in thought, listening 
unconsciously to the sad sounds of blasphemy, of rage, and of 
despair, far above, in the clear air, softly sounding like a mes- 
senger of peace, came the music of the distant bells; and then 
I cried unto the Spirit, who stood looking on, “ rievous sin 
and shame it is, indeed, that dens such as these should stain our 
country ; but who of all those who this day are, as they think, 
so piously fulfilling their religious duties, know, or knowing, 
care that there are such scenes as these? Oh, Spirit, well may 
the poor think lightly of the rich, who stretch not out their 
hands to free us from such stains as these? If we so carefully 
preserve such nurseries and hot-beds of crime, how can we won- 
der that evil is increasing? Who, of all these children, has ever 
heard the word of kindness, or felt his cold heart warmed with 
looks of love? Who, of all, has heard the words of gentle instrue- 
tion and good advice? Unnurtured, untutored, and uncared for, 
they grow up in sin and wickedness; and truly, ‘as we sow, 80 
shall we reap.’ 

Then the Spirit replied, “ Yes, so it is; but be not in 
condemnation, Were these things universally known, not long 
would they be suffered; and the evil is preserved now, more 
through most lamentable ignorance, than through lack of kindness 
and love in those of (as the world term it) superior station. 
That which is wanted, is a general knowledge of the true state of 
things; and then, an ardent spirit breathing into all those who 
emma the power, to rise and extirpate these dread evils. Oh! 
or another St. Patrick to cast out these plagues. Oh! for 
another hermit to preach a new crusade. A crusade unstained 
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with blood, and unsullied with the cries of misery; one whose 
only sounds should be, praises to God, and hymns of thank- 
fulness ;‘one of those episodes which rest upon the earth like 
a gleam of sunshine, and, like it, dissipate each gloomy cloud, and 
noxious vapour. 

“()! Englishmen, arise! In your gigantic cities there are lying, 
marked with disease, and in the very shadow of death, hundreds 
and thousands of your fellow-men, in bondage, worse than ever 
Turk inflicted, or Christian suffered ; bound, body and soul, and 
all unable of themselves to rise. Oh! stretch forth the hand of 
brotherhood, and help them before the time is past, before it be 
too late.” 

Then, as she looked at me, she continued, “ And you, archi- 
tects, you who know these things, and know how well they 
might be remedied, see that you do your share in this holy war- 
fare, for you know that there is no necessity that in our cities 
the poor should live in misery, and inhale continually the breath 
of death. It is known to you that the air might be pure as that 
which ranges over field and forest, unheeded and unchecked. 
Therefore, do your share, that the poor may indeed enjoy the 
fulness, and understand the meaning of that blessed word, ‘ home.’ 
Then were they loved and cared for, and were their dwellings 
bright and cheerful, and good to live in, how good to give them 
instruction, and counsel, and advice; but till then—mark my 
words, for they are true—till then, it is almost useless! ”’ 

As she ceased, a ray of enthusiasm and hope shot through my 
heart, yet I felt sad, and very sad. So, with pleasure I perceived 
her borne away from this dark scene, to pursue our onward 
course. Yet, ere we left, once more she turned, and once more 
did we see that grim abode, with all its vice, and misery, and 
wailing, and its continual witness against the carelessness and 
supineness of all those who “might,” but “will not.” Once 
more she said, “Oh, England! sin and shame that there should 
be spots black as this upon a Christian land.” 

So we left that place, and soon were floating in the pure air 
and brilliant sunshine. And very sweet and pure it then ap- 
peared, after what we had so lately witnessed. Yet sweeter and 
purer stall, as quickly pursuing our way onwards, we passed into 
the quiet country, and saw the blessedness and stillness of a 
country Sabbath. 

So we went through pleasant fields for a long way, and heard 
music from those sweet singers whom man may not even hope to 
equal, and saw the flowers shining in the hedge-rows, and the 
trees clothed with pleasant foliage, delight succeeding delight, 
and delights immumerable, till we paused once more. This time 
in no plague spot, but by a pleasant village, and near its ancient 
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Church, under whose roof were gathered the greater part of the 
village inhabitants; and we could hear the well known sound of 
the glorious old Church tunes as we listened. 

“ Here,” said my guide, “ we are far from all those dread nur- 
series of crime, from which we have so lately escaped; here we 
are in the pure air, and pleasant country, and see what fruit the 
country produces.” Then, turning down a quiet lane, we stop- 
ped against a cottage; one of those which poets sometimes see 
in dreams—but which we beheld in reality—but very seldom ; 
one that was covered with woodbines and roses, with a pleasant 
garden, and amongst noble trees; one which seemed placed in 
the midst of perfect peace. But, as we gazed, a voice was heard 
from within that pleasant cottage, cruel in its tone, and wicked 
in its words. 

Was it a remnant ringing in our ears, of the foul language we 
had lately heard? Would that it had been so. But no, out of 
that pleasant cottage there came forth, staggering with uncertain 
step, and cursing as he came, a man (must | call him so?) 
| fellowed by his young, pale wife, who, with words of mild 
entreaty, followed him to the garden gate, begging him to go out 

no more that day. As she clung around his neck, and he raised 
his hand to strike, she released her hold, saying, “ Edward, that 
one wickedness I will spare you;” and so she went back to 
soothe her wailing child, and vainly strive to calm her own fast- 
breaking heart! 
“Spirit,” I cried, “ why hast thou shown me this?” 
“Tt may be,” she replied, “a painful lesson; but, neverthe- 
less, such things are done on this earth continually, and it is 
. 4 good that we should know them. This is, however, not the reason 
or which I brought you here. But for this :—There is a class 
of men who, zealous in their efforts, and warm in their wishes, 
suffer themselves foolishly to be misled by enthusiasm, and so 
injure, instead of strengthening their cause. These men con- 
tinually talk as if, in the present day, we had but to put the poor 
into clean and wholesome dwellings—but to give them Mechanics’ 
Institutes, art lectures, and other such cs things—and then, 
forthwith, they would start at once into new being and new life, 
free from sin and wickedness, and crimes be henceforth a thing 
only to be known and met with in books and records of the past. 

“But against all such foolish views as these, let this which 
; you have just seen be warning ever; and remember, that one 
: thing alone can extirpate vice,—one thing alone can give the 
universal and , and concord; and that thing is 

not art, nor learning, but ReLtieioy.” 
Then once more she turned, and rapidly retracing our steps 
we stood again in that dismal court, and ascending a grim and 
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narrow staircase, we entered a low and dreary room, in which 
were three persons :—a young man stretched upon a rude bed 
placed upon the floor, while beside him sat an old woman, 
apparently his mother, clasping his hand in hers, and looking 
towards the third, a Bible reader—one of those noble-minded 
men, whom neither death, nor disease, nor dirt, nor ignorance, 
nor indifference, nor repulse, can hinder in their work, nor dry 
up the streams of their affection. 

As the fever parched the sufferer, and his mother, with diffi- 
culty, forced the window a little open, and as there entered, not 
the fresh air which might have brought healing, but the pernicious 
atmosphere of the court, worse even than the infected vapours of 
that sick chamber, no look of disappomtment crossed his face— 
no thoughts of the unkindness of his fellow-men mingled with 
the peace of that dying hour; but with a faint smile he said, 
“ Mother, it is not for long now.” And then, in that sad cham- 
ber, the sacred words were uttered, “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And love, 
and jor and peace—peace which passeth mortal understanding— 
lighted up that fevered face, as, with the words, “I come,” his 
spirit passed into eternity. Oh! what now to him that room of 
misery! What now to him the foul air and pestilential breath ! 
What now to him the voice of wickedness echoing up that dark 
staircase, and sounding all around! Aye, what indeed! 

“Even so it is,” said the Spirit, “and I have brought you 
here that you may plainly see how = ompenen the highest hap- 
piness of all is, of either sanitary or other laws. Were not this 
the case how sad would be the lot of man! Yet, let me not for 
a moment, be supposed for a moment, to think that a proper 
observance of these laws may not lead to some degree of happi- 
ness. If you cannot create virtue, let it suffice that you can 
prepare houses where virtue would love to dwell, and no such 
endeavour will at any time go unrewarded. If you cannot 
thoroughly destroy vice, yet you may remove all these hot-beds 
and nurseries of it; and may possess the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have done much to check it, and further its eradication. 
You have it in your power to give to those who have never yet 
known them, the blessings and comforts of a quiet home. You 
have it in your power to make some enjoyment in lives, which 
are now but a continuation of misery. You have it in your 
seer to comfort the afflicted, and to heal the broken-hearted. 

ou have it in your power to pour the balm of love into hearts 
which have never known kindness.” — 

: And, lo! she was gone ; I awoke, and, behold, it was a dream ! 
Yet Elihu declares that, “ when deep sleep falleth upon men, the 
cars of men may be opened, and their instruction sealed.” 
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A GLANCE AT “TOPSY’S” HOME. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Amp the exciting scenes of the day, and the objects 
of attraction scattered around us, while the eye is 
turning with anxious gaze to Cuba, California, and 
thence to the “Old World,” there is danger of our 
overlooking a quiet little Republic, far over the waters, 
one whose independence we have not even acknow- 
ledged, but one, nevertheless, which is connected with 
our own destiny, and soon to wield an influence among 
the nations of which we have not dreamed “in our 
philosophy.” 

In a sunny clime, amid orange and palm groves, the 
“lone starred flag’’ of Liberia waves in the breeze. 
A free and independent people, having unloosed the 
chain that fettered them, and cast for ever from their 
brow the badge of shame and disgrace which we have 
placed thereon, enjoy the honours and privileges of the 
new Republic, make their own laws, and enforce them, 
and stand up before the world to falsify for ever the 
assertion “they are neither capable of governing or 
themselves.” 

any one doubts the reality of this fact, let him enter 
the.thriving town of Monrovia, walk through its wide, 
well-shaded streets, look at the school-houses, churches, 
court-house, and even pass into the “ Government 
Buildings.” Casting a glance upon the English con- 
sul on one hand, and the Brazilian “ chargé d’affaires ”’ 
on the other, let him listen to the Inaugural address 
of the President, surrounded by his coloured cabinet. 
Leaving the capital, let him go up the clear, beautiful 
river, St. Paul’s. At one village, strains of martial 
music fall upon the ear, and a gathered throng are seen 
in an orange grove. It is only an entertainment given 
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by the “ladies,” to the military. Pleasant residences 
are seen along the river, homes of independent 
scientific farmers, commodious brick dwellings, the 
lawns ornamented with flowers; sugar-cane and coffee 
waving in the distance. Let our doubting traveller 
enter one of these homes, and sit down to the plentiful 
table loaded with luxuries, the product of this new 
country, and listen to the conversation of the sensible, 
well-informed men who have thus, with their own hand, 
turned the wilderness into a fruitful field. Let him 
walk over the grounds, hear how many pounds of sugar 
have been manufactured, how much coffee exported, 
see the yards filled with cattle, and the barns stored 
with rice. Returning to the well-furnished parlour to 
recover from his fatigue, let him entertain himself with 
the “ Liberia Herald,” read the notices of the com- 
merce, the new “ High School,’ the “ Literary Insti- 
tute,’’ the “Act to incorporate a college,’’ the “ recog- 
nition of the independence of the Republic by the 
Prussian envoy,” &¢., &c.; then, let him seriously and 
with consideration, ask himself the question-—‘ Are 
these the ‘goods and chattels’ which are ‘scarcely 
removed above the brutes? Are these the people who 
are so low in the scale of creation; many profess to— 
believe they ‘have no souls?’ Is this the way the pro- 
blem is solved—‘Can they take care of themselves?’”’ 
Let him still ponder, if his doubts are not removed. 
Slowly and surely the work is going on. Not with 
uproar and fanaticism, but with judgment and mode- 
ration, have the Colonization Society pursued their 
course for many years, and are now seeing the fruit of 
their labours ; a small gleaning it is true, but one which 
promises a most plentiful harvest. More than 7,000 
emigrants have been sent out from the land of their 
bondage, and every packet to Liberia is now freighted 
with hundreds more. Who shall tell the influence 
they will exert, when they reach the home of the free- 
man, and become officers, judges, and statesmen ? 
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When the last chain shall be broken, the last slave 
be borne away from our shores, the sun of Liberty, no 
longer ‘ obscured, shall shine forth with noonday 
splendour; the banner of our “ stars and stripes,” no 
longer significant, shall wave proudly in the breeze, and 
a str long, loud, and universal, arise to heaven— 
“the victory is gained, and the bondman is free.”’ 

EGOMET. 


GATHERING FLOWERS. 


flowers! gathering flowers! 
Pleasant pastime for leisure hours ; 

Yet thou should’st not stay 

All the sunny day 
In thy rose-encircled and thick-leaved bowers ; 
Can’st thou not hear ’midst the careless glee, 
Sweet, solemn voices calling thee ? 


Calling thee forth to toil and strife ; 
To live a new and nobler life ; 

With an earnest heart 

To fulfil thy part 
In a world with sin and with sorrow rife ; 
Arouse thyself and exert thy powers— 
Why idlest thou amongst the flowers ? 


Enjoyment is not wrong; oh, no! 
Else why should flowers around us grow ? 
They are sent to cheer 
Each rough pathway here, 
And brighten up many a scene of woe ; 
But thou must not cull them from morn till night ; 
Duty must guide thee, not delight. 
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Those who for pleasure chiefly care, 
Heroic deeds will never share ; 

He who stooped to drink 

At the river’s brink 
A full deep draught of the waters there,* 
Unfitted himself to take his stand, 
Amidst the brave and conquering band. 


Thy life is brief; its glowing sun 
May set before thy work is done ; 

Spend not aii thine hours 

In gathering flowers, 
When thou hast an arduous race to run ; 
But, with spirit enlivened and refresht, 
Press forwards—this is not thy rest! 


A DAY ON MOUNT CARMEL. 


Tut Monastery or Convent of Mount Carmel is one of 
the largest and best in Syria. It is built in the form of an 
oblong square, in the centre of which is the Church or 
Chapel, surrounded by numerous cells for the monks, 
and chambers for the accomodation of pilgrims and 
travellers, who, without respect of creed or country, 
are allowed to remain three days, during which they 
receive everything free for the love of God, Pro- 
testants, however, generally make a present at parting, 
equivalent to what they would have paid at an ordinary 
inn. The Convent of Mount Carmel, which has more 
the appearance of a palace than a place of monkish 
seclusion, was the work of a single monk, John Baptista, 
who, in 1820, commenced his travels throughout Europe, 
and in the course of a few years, with, as has been anid, 
nothing but an empty hand and an energetic head, col- 
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lected for its erection the sum of 350,000 francs, about 
£20,000 in our money. 

The first thing one does on arriving at a convent or 
inn in the East is to look at the Visitors’ Book. Among 
the names inscribed in the Visitors’ Book at Mount 
Carmel, were those of Lords Lindsay and Nugent, 
Warburton, Dr. Keith, Miss Martineau, and many 
others, less known to fame. Some contented themselves 
with the inscription of their names, and the dates of 
their arrival and departure; others were eloquent m 
their praise of the place and the hospitality of the 
monks. Of these eulogiums on the Monastery and 
the monks, the following are a specimen: 

“Mr. and Mrs. passed five days at the celebrated 
Convent of St. Elias, on Mount Carmel; were de- 
lighted with the peaceful tranquillity which reigned 
around this noble edifice; and, with most grateful 
feelings, beg to express their sincere thanks, in par- 
ticular, to Father Charles and John Baptista, for the 
extreme kindness and hospitality experienced during 
their sojourn at Mount Carmel, 14th Jan., 1848.” 

“ Les beaux jours,”’ thus writes another in French, 
“ passés dans le Convent du Mont Carmel, resteront 
sans cesse gravés en mon esprit et en mon cour,” 

“ Major C, and Miss G, express their astonishment 
at the extent and excellence of the accommodation for 
strangers, and are sorry to have no terms in which to 
express their sense of the warmth and cordiality of 
their reception by the monks of Mount Carmel,”’ 

“© thou delightful Carmel, abode of Nature's reli- 
gion! From Akka we came to grasp thy outstretched 
hand, and ‘now bid a last fond farewell to the land of 
ancient holiness.’’. Such is the insane apostrophe of 
J. J., writer to the Signet. 

_ The only discordant note in all this chorus of praise 
is that which follows: “ Rev. minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland, formerly Established Church 
of Scotland. Everything under this hospitable roof 
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for the body. Is there a similar provision for the 
soul? Once on this mountain the Lord manifested 
his glory in the sight of backsliding Israel. Where 
is now the Lord God of Elijah? Feb. 28th, 1847.” 

Many were the comments on these-words by succeed- 

r travellers, and boundless was their indignation 
both against Mr. and the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Of these the following may serve as a spe- 
cimen :— 

“Silence, bigot! regard not the mote in thy 
brother’s eye, but take the beam out of thine own.” 

“Oh!” thus writes a second, “that another Elijah 
were to visit thee, and the other prophets of the Free 
Church, who have created such a eal in Israel, to 
reprove you for your backsliding !”’ 

A third has drawn the pen through the fev. pre- 
fixed to his name by Mr. This was evidently a 
Puseyite. 

A fourth, returning to the charge of bigotry, says, 
“Such remarks show Mr. to be an unworthy 
member of any community.” 

And, to extract only one comment more, thus writes 
the gentle Miss Martineau: “ The religion of nature 
and the religion of Christ being found here, all minor 
distinctions may be forgotten; and those who may 
meet, may feel as brethren.”’ 

What these good people mean by “ the religion of 
nature,’ I do not know; and why this religion, if 
such there be, should be found on Mount Carmel, 
more than any other place, I do not comprehend. As 
to “the religion of Christ’’ being found there, let 
the following inscription on the Convent wall decide: 
‘“‘ ERECTED IN HONOUR OF, AND FOR THE WORSHIP OF, 
THE Viren Moruer or Gop.”’ 

Carmel is not a high round hill or rock, as it is some- 
times represented in pictures and picture-books for the 
young, but a mountain range, extending from the sea 
to the great plain of Esdraelon, a length of ten or 
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twelve miles. The Convent is built at its western 
extremity, where it looks on the sea. North of 
the Convent it rises gradually in height for a consi- 
derable distance. It is here covered with myrtles, 
and low, crisped, rasp-like shrubs, with beautiful 
snow-like flowers growing among them in great 
rofusion. I] spent some time that afternoon ram- 
bling among them alone. On this “high place,” 
and under its green trees, Israel of old scattered its 
ways to the stranger, and erected altars to Baal 
and Ashtaroth, the sun and moon, objects of Syrian 
idolatry. ‘We think it strange; and strange and 
sinful, it is true, it was, to turn to idols from the 
living and true God. But, after all, their conduct 
was not greatly different from our own, when we, as, 
alas ! we often do, place a supreme attachment on, and 
tind a chief enjoyment in, the creature, be it the work 
of His, or, darker idolatry still, the work of our own 
hands. Woe unto us, and woe unto them, when we 
say to the fairest even and most star-like of his 
creatures, what Israel said on this mountain to 
Baalim, “ Ye are our gods!” : 
Returning to the Convent, I was conducted through 
it by one of the monks. Its long corridors are lined 
with pictures of the Popes, Cardinals, and Churches. 
In one is a pictorial tree, called the Tree of the Papal 
Succession, containing the names of the Popes, from 
Peter to Pio Nono. In what appears to be a natural 
cave, and which is called by the monks the Cave of 
Elijah, there is a — wooden image of the Great 
Tishbite, hung round with silver hearts, pieces of 
money, and other votive offerings of pilgrims and 
prophet-worshippers. And thus the great reformer, 
who swept the idols from the land, has become an idol 
himself, and fills the niche from which he cast down 
the image of Baal. There is a painting of him in the 
Church, treading on the neck of an enemy, who 1s to 
be considered as the symbol of the prophets of Baal. 
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The floor of the Church is of beautiful bright marble, 
the gift of one of the Dukes of Modena. The organ 
was from the Queen of Naples. 

The view from the roof of the Convent is of great 
extent and grandeur, and attracted me frequently 
thither. Stretching eastward is Carmel, with some- 
thing even yet of its ancient “excellency.”” To the 
north is the Bay of Acre, and the Kishon, gleaming, 
like a thread of silver, along its magnificent plain. 
Westward is the deep blue sea, filling the eye with its 
boundless expanse of wave, and, in the evening calm, 
filling the ear with the faint but glad murmur of its 
waters. Beautiful for situation as the Convent of 
Mount Carmel is, and lovely as that evening was when 
I stood there, gazing on the sea and shore, over which 
the setting sun was pouring a flood of burnished gold, 
the poor Carmelite, who stood there with me, it was 
evident, was not happy. He spoke to me of Rome, 
N aples, and Paris, and, as he contrasted the social life 
which, even as a monk, he had enjoyed there, with the 
still life he was enduring at Carmel, he sighed deeply. 
Yet it was not change of place, 1 am persuaded, that 
could make that poor monk happy. His misery was 
of the heart, and had, if not its source, its bitter 
supplies, from the monotonous, unnatural, anti-social, 
slavish state and kind of existence. Man must be 
free. It matters little whether the captive’s fetters 
be the chain of gold or the rope of sanctity; it will 
wear into his heart, and mar it of its happiness. | 
used to look on the priests of Rome with indignation 
only ; I have now learned to look on them also with 

uty, as persons who, if sinning against others, have 

n themselves sinned against also, by parents and 
guardians who brought them, and by the State in per- 
mitting them to be brought, when yet in infancy and 
childhood, into such a grievous and unnatural state of 
bondage. 


J. A. 
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THE SECRET DISCIPLE. 


I nose very early in the morning — so = a 
zealous missionary to the Ancient People—and having 
read my portion in the Bible, and the Psalms for 
the day, I felt the gracious presence of the Lord, and 
the assurance that I should find to-day plenty of 
opportunities of making known to Israel his truth and 
faithfulness. 

I went then to several Jewish houses; but where- 
ever I came I was repulsed. In some instances | nar- 
rowly escaped being beaten. My soul felt overwhelmed 
with grief, and I said, “ Lord, it is enough! Send me 
to the Gentiles; for thy people will hear nothing of 
thy Word of reconciliation. That thy Word do not 
return void it must find hearers. But this people will 
not even hear 

While I was thus sighing, in one of the streets 
close to the synagogue, | felt a gentle tapping on my 
shoulder, and looking round, I recognized one of the 
Jews whom I had met last evening. “ Well, Solomon,” 
I said, “‘ peace be with you !”’ 

“ And with you,” he replied. “‘You were talking to 
yourself, and you did not perceive me.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I was lamenting the unbelieving, 
distressing state of our unhappy brethren, and was 
talking to our God.”’ 

“Come home with me,” said Solomon; and I went 
with him. 

_ His wife received me ina friendly manner. “This 
1s 5 preacher,” said Solomon, “whom I heard last 
night.” 

The dwelling I was in had every appearance of the 
most abject poverty, yet it was clean. Four interesting 
children came smilingly to me, as to an old friend, the 
eldest being a very interesting-looking girl of about 
nine years of age. 
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“ You see,” said Solomon, “I am a very poor man ; 
but God has blessed me with a good wife and these 
my dear children. Yet for all my poverty I would not 
embrace Christianity, if one were to give me all the 
riches of this town, unless I felt convinced that Jesus 
was God—as you last night endeavoured to prove. 
One thing I shall continue to do. I shall search the 
Scriptures again, and try to follow the advice you press 
upon us; namely, to divest myself of the prejudices 
which we Jews have imbibed.”’ 

“T am glad,’’ I said, “that you have come to this 
resolution ; but unless you pray that the promise given 
—Zechariah vu. 10—be fulfilled in your behalf, your 
searching the Scriptures would avail you nothing.”’ 
~ Solomon exclaimed, “ I must look at this promise,” 
and went to a closet. 

He first brought to light an endless variety of the 
articles he was dealing in; tea-cups without handles; 
men and womens’ apparel of all sorts, colours and 
shapes; hats, some with the crowns beaten in, and 
others without brims; weather-worn umbrellas, &c. 
At last the desired object, the Bible (Old and New 
Testament), in the Dutch language, was brought into 
daylight. I recognised it at once as coming from our 
depot, and asked him from whom he had got it. 

Solomon replied :—‘ Sir, I never in my life have 
bought any stolen goods. Some years ago an acquain- 
tance of mine was in A He read in the news- 

per that you would preach, and went to your Church; 

ut being afraid to ask for a Bible in the presence of 
other Jews who were present (and who might have 
suspected him of being inclined to Christianity) he 
stole this one. But when he had got it he would after 
all not read it, but sold it to me for a hat and twelve 
stivers (a shilling). You see from these marks of my 
fingers—for a man in my circumstances cannot always 
have very clean hands—I have made good use of it. 
Come,” he continued, to his eldest child, “tell this 
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ntleman what Jesus said to the men who would not 
suffer that children should be brought to Him ?”’ 

The child replied with readiness, “ Suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Repeat also the prayer I taught you,” said Solo- 
mon ; and the child repeated with great apparent devo- 
tion the “ Lord’s Prayer.” 

My heart leaped for joy and gratitude all the time, 
and I repeated after the child every word of the “Lord’s 
Prayer,” and prayed it as I had never prayed it before 
in my life. 

“What do you say now?” asked Solomon. “ Do I 
read this Book, orno? Do not think that I am so 
hardened against religion, or that I do not think Chris- 
tianity worth investigation; many an evening I have 
come home, worn out with fatigue and cares; yet I took 
this Book (which I hide in that closet for fear the Jews 
that come to my house might see it) and read it till 
late in the night, my wife and children listening.” 


WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ABOUT DANCING. 


As we heard a young professor of religion recently 
assert that the Bible sanctions dancing, we have con- 
sulted every passage in Holy Scripture which speaks 
of it. From these references we gather— 

1. That dancing was an act of religious worship, 

Judges xxi. 21; Exodus xxxu. 19. 

2. That it was practised exclusively on such occasions 

as national festivals, or great victories, Judges 

x1. 34; 1 Sam. xviii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 4. 

That it was performed by maidens only, Exodus 

xv. 20. 

4. That it was performed usually in the daytime, in 
the open air, in highways, fields, or groves. 
x2 
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5. That men who perverted dancing to purposes of 
mere amusement were deemed infamous, 2 Sam. 
vi. 14, 20. | 

6. That no instances of dancing are found upon 
record in the Bible in which the two sexes 
united in the exercise, either as an act of wor- 
ship or amusement. 

. That there is no mention of social dancing for 
amusement, except that of the “ vain fellows,” 
devoid of shame, 2 Sam. vi. 20; of the irreli- 
gious families described by Job, which produced 
increased impiety and ended in destruction, Job 
xxi. 7—15; and of Herodias, which terminated 
in the rash vow of Herod and the murder of 
the Baptist, Matt. xiv. 6. 


8. C. M. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


ESPECIALLY ADDRESSED TO COMMERCIAL READERS. 


I HavE recently noticed letters in the “ Times,” 
and other papers, asking “ What is a Pound?” or 
trying to answer such a question. The same anxiety 
after a true commercial measure or standard of value 
is felt m America, where however the inquiry natu- 
rally assumes this form, “ What is a Dollar ?”’ 

One correspondent speaks of “a perfect measure of 
value’ as “a grand discovery yet to be made,” which 
‘will mark an era in the progress of humanity.” He 
is moderate in his standard of perfection, requiring it 
only to equal that of the yard or the pound. 

l am most happy to announce to all concerned, who 
may have forgotten, or who may not have heard of 
it, that that era has begun; that a measure of value 
far more perfect than that which is contemplated 
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was discovered some time since, and some have 
adopted it. 

It is a double standard; but its parts never con- 
flict with each other im their operation. They can 
never diverge from each other like gold and silver, but 
are inseparably united as one standard. 

One of its incidental excellencies is, that every one 
who approves may adopt it at once, without waiting 
for any other person, and yet he will not thereby 
come into any injurious collision with other men 
because of their use of their old standards. On the 
contrary, his adoption of the new standard tends to 
their benefit as well as to his own. 

No change of circumstances will ever cause it to 
bear hard upon any, whether they have hundreds of 
thousands of dollars or have not one. Those, how- 
ever, who have not a dollar in the world are most 
likely to adopt it. No discoveries, or lack of dis- 
coveries, of mines of gold or silver will affect it. It 
is truly wonderful that it has not, long ere this, come 
into universal use. However, it will certainly be 
adopted throughout the world. 

It is very much needed now in the commercial 
world. Its general adoption would prevent extrava- 
gant fluctuations, so utterly ruinous in their effects. 

I suppose that many of our merchants and bankers, 
who have not adopted this standard, have heard of it ; 
but some of them feel that in consequence of the 

ressure of business they have no time to investigate 

its merits, though a Uittle examination would show its 
value sufficiently to prove to them that they ought to 
employ it. Others have looked at it enough to see 
that the old standard is more agreeable to them, 
their taste and habits being perverted. Some have 
examined it enough to find that if they adopt it they 
must acknow ledge themselves bankrupt. To this 
their pride will not submit. But their bankruptcy 
will soon be seen. 
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For a full account of this standard, and of the 
perfect system it involves, I refer all concerned to an 
old book on Banking, Exchange, Currency, Weights, 
Measures, &c., called “ Tur Boox,” to be obtained of 
any bookseller. Its author originated the standard i 
| here recommended, and wrote a copy, on durable t 
materials, of laws adapted to its use, and gave it to 
an old legislator, who gave it to his nation, and they 
professed to adopt it. It was in two parts, one for 
- each part of the standard. The orginal copy was 
preserved by that nation for a long time with great 
{ care. But they suffered the standard to fall into 
; : disuse ; not because it was not better and more just 


~ — 


than any other, but because they found the stan 
now most in use more agreeable. “Tn Book”’ con- 
tains a copy of these laws. Any who have used this 
system, and so know its value, greatly neglect their 
| duty in these times of hazardous speculations, if they 
do not call the attention of all who are interested in 
: having “a perfect measure of value” (and who is 
not?) to this system. They may thereby save multi- 
tudes from ruin. 

The measure, or standard of value which I recom- 
mend, may be called “Zhe Glory of God, and the 
Happiness of the Universe.” G. H. W. 


| P.S.—For Banking, see “Tue Boox,” Luke xix. 
23; or xix. 12—26. For Exchange, see Matt. xvi. 
26; and xxv. 27. For Money brokerage, see Matt. 
xml. 12; Mark xi. 15; John i. 14, 15 (and compare 
Deut. xiv. 25). For Ourrency, see Gen. xxiii. 16; 
Jeremiah xxxti. 9; Zech. xi. 12; Ex. xxi. 32; Matt. 
| xxvi. 15. For Weights and Measures, see Lev. xix. 
| 35, 36; Deut. xxv. 13—15; Prov. xi. 1; and xvi. 11; 
and xx. 10; Ezekiel xlv. 10; Micah vi. 10, 11; Amos 
vii. 5; Hosea xii. 7. For Standard, see 1 Cor. x. 31; 
Rom. i. 23; Psalm xxi. 5; 1 Chron. xvi. 24; Psalm 
xevl. 7—10; Isaiah xlii. 8; and xlviii, 11, &c., &. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE FIFTH. 


Aug. Abominable! Most abominable! 

Mrs. M. Really, Augustus! 

Aug. I cannot help it, I am so angry! 

Ed. What has awakened your ire? 

Aug. An infamous perversion of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim,” which 
makes good old John talk Puseyism ! 

Mrs. M. Can it be? 

Ed. Actually it is. I perceive Augustus refers to the 
Prrertm’s Progress, edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale.* I 
characterise it as an audacious and dishonest attempt to pollute 
the springs of our evangelical literature, so that when the traveller 
seeks to slake his thirst where for centuries his forefathers drank 
large and pleasant draughts, he finds the same fountain is made 
to send forth sweet water and bitter; and may, too late, discover 
that some leaves of the upas tree of Popery have fallen into 
a river of Paradise, and converted its waters of life into waters 
of death. 

Mrs. M, But how has this been done ? 

Ed. Not by a mere parody or travesty, as I imagined before 
I opened the book ; but by a skilful insinuation, here and there, 
of the peculiar teaching of Mr. Neale’s school; and by omitting 
such entire scenes, conversations, and characters, as could not, 
even by his cleverness, be distorted into Tractarianism. The 
book is still the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the first remark of a 
careless reader will be, ‘‘ Well, he has not altered it much.” 

Mrs. M. lt would not have helped his purpose to do so. 

£d. No;-and he determined therefore to keep as near as 
possible to the original. He says, “It has been my aim, 
throughout the book, to alter as little as possible ; and therefore 
I have, in one or two places, preferred leaving the allegory im- 
perfect to making a violent change in its whole fabric. In several 
cases, as in the Cross and Sepulchre, no other alteration was 
necessary than a little transposition.” 

Emm. But surely, if he “ made so few alterations, the tenor 
of the book must still be as it was—evangelical ? 

Ed. It is singular that Mr. Neale meets this as a difficulty 
which anti-evangelicals might bring. He says, “ Regarding its 
theology as utterly false, they believe that no good can possibl 
come from its perusal ; and they will probably think that, though 
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puerility of the reasoning, or the maturity of the guile. It is 
the “ deceivableness of unrighteousness.” 

Emm. But, after all, you have not stated what alterations 
have been made. 

Ed. You may easily infer them from Mr. Neale’s own state- 
ment, “that the whole story of ‘Worldly Wiseman and Legality,’ of 
the adventure of ‘ Faithful with Adam the First and Moses,’ much 
of the conversation with ‘Talkative,’ and more of that with 
‘Ignorance,’ besides continual passages here and there, connected 
with other details of the allegory, were not only not intended 
to bear, but are not even patient of, an interpretation in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the Church. In the Second 
Part, if less of the fabric of the story is corrupt, there is even 
more perhaps in its various conversations and remarks which 
is contrary to the One True Faith.” 

Emm. As John Bunyan meant to keep close to this One 
True Faith— 

‘Aug. Which it is a great pity he did not do. 

Emm. He must lie under deep obligations to the discreet 
and modest Warden for making his writings accord with the 
teaching—not of the Church—but of Sackville College ! 

Ed. The Preface does not mention all the changes; let me 
enumerate some others. The “Wicket Gate” is said to represent 
“entrance into the Church by baptism; the bright light, the 
spiritual enlightenment given by that sacrament.” The ‘“ Slough 
of Despond” indicates a “ doubt whether the strength promised 
him in baptism .can be of so much help.” When Christian has 
entered the “Wicket Gate” he is led “into a garden, where was 
a fair spring, as clear as crystal. This spring was full of great 
virtues, and good for medicine. It could cure those that were 
infected with sickness, and clean wash away the guilt of sin,” &Xc. 
Into this pool Christian goes down, and dips himself three times; 
then he gets a new heart and a new spirit, and his burden 
Salis from his back ! 

Mrs. M. Not at the Cross ? 

Ed. No. Mr. Neale’s “Church” seems to teach that 
baptism, and not a believing view of the Saviour’s Atonement, 
takes away the sense of guilt from the sinner’s mind. The 
“Roll” marks a state of grace, such as produced by baptism, 
which, if we lose, we must recover by repentance. The “Inter- 
preter’s House” is explained to signify the catechetical instruc- 
tion which qualifies for confirmation. The ‘“ Dusty Parlour” % 
“the heart of a man that was never regenerated by baptism.” 
“The house ‘ Beautiful’ is a type of confirmation and first com- 
munion ; the * Virgins’ are the graces of the Holy Ghost given 
by confirmation, and more especially by the Holy Eucharist.” 
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As he climbs the “ Hill Difficulty,” singular to relate, another 
burden grows upon Christian’s back! When he reaches the 
“ Giant’s Cave” he finds Pagan and Mahometan. 

Mrs. M. What has become of “ Giant Pope ?” 

Ed. He must have gone through some magical process, like 
that of the wonderful spring at the wicket gate, and come out 
changed into Mahomet! It seems to be a “ Mahometan” that 
now sits “ in his cave, grinning at pilgrims as they go by.” 

Emm. I never heard of such a thing! This tender regard 
for “Giant Pope” surely indicates some near relationship to him : 
perhaps he was one of the Warden’s ancestors ! 

Aug. And, naturally enough, Mr. Warden does not like to 
expose the evil deeds of his great-great-grandfather ! 

Ed. Another giant is spoken of as “lurking thereabouts,” 
only he is not fully grown up, and merely peeps out now and 
then to the dismay of pilgrims. 

Mrs. M. Can this be meant for Popery ? 

Ed. No; for the accomplished annotator calls this adolescent 
giant “ Infidelity.” 

Aug. And now you get to the sepulchre. 

Ed. Yes; and the second burden, which Bunyan would 
have stared to see, “grown,” as it was “to a great size,” falls 
off and rolls away. “It was very surprising to him that a 
sight of the Cross should thus ease him of his burden.” 

Mrs. M. It must be equally, or even more surprising to the 
Warden, with his views of baptism. 

Ed. We will not prolong this painful investigation ; for it is 
a painful one,—compelling us to adjudge a Clergyman, who pro- 
fesses to be a Minister of Christ, guilty of intentional and 
treacherous malversation of a book, which, in all languages, has 
spoken to every believer's heart as the true speech which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth. It is painful to see a spiritual chemist 
trying so to adulterate the children's bread that they shall be 
gradually and insensibly poisoned by every piece they eagerly 
break off their loaf. It is painful to see that same chemist, 
knowingly dropping into a well of living water some aqua 
tofana, distilled by cunning which matches the poison-makers 
of ages now gone by, and to mark that his cheek does not 
blanch, but his eye still wears its beguiling smile, as the little 
children come with their tiny pails to draw water at the 
old and familiar spring. He has done his best to charge each 
pellucid drop with some poisonous tendency, and all he hopes 
is, that the water does not look less clear, and that it gives 
nearly the same taste as it used to do. 

Aug. We shall have a new Bible next! Mr. Neale will find 
out that Paul, and Peter, and John meant to teach the Gospel, 
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but did not do it, and ought to be very thankful to him for 
throwing his new light upon their sayings, “which are hard to 
be understood.” 
Mrs. M. It is sad to think what they will learn at Sackville 
College who are under such a teacher. 
| Ed. A teacher who, I believe, was himself brought up evan- 
gelically. I have been told that he is a son of the good Cornelius 
| Neale, whose Memoir perhaps some of you have read. 
Mrs. M. Thave. Can he be the son of that good man! 
. Emm. What! of the author of the “Emblems”! 
Ed. Yes, he inherits his father’s literary, but not his doctrinal 
tastes. 
| Emm. [think Mr. Neale has now had sufficient attention. 
} Shall we look at some other book? Dr. Layard’s, for example ? 
Mrs. M. You mean his Discoveries In NINEVEH AND 
Emm, Yes, mamma. It is rather a bulky volume, full of 
pictures, maps and plans; but by no means dull or dry. 
Aug. With his genial temperament and good will, it would 
. be very difficult for him to be otherwise than attractive. Some- 
; thing of his own disposition must peep out in his narrative. 
! . Ed. Yes; he is not only desirous to effect the object of his 
| . expedition, but of enjoying his enterprise, and picking up all 
the knowledge of men and things he can get by the way. He 
certainly manages as very few Eastern travellers do, to throw 
himself into the habits of the people, cultivate their friendship, 
| , and make himself not simply at home, but really one of them 
| 


while he is with them. What with chiefs and workmen, he often 
had a troublesome task to achieve, and needed great tact and un- 
failing good humour. 

Mrs. M. What was the object of this second ition ? 

Aug. To resume the excavations of Nineveh. He wanted to 
carry out a very extensive plan of research, but the Museum 
authorities could not afford it. After journeying with several. 
companions along a road, which in the by-gone times of Turkish 
— ity, had been a great highway from central Armenia to 

om ry ; feasting with almost obsolete Turkish nobles; letting 
his horse’s feet slip down chimnies of Armenian peasants, whose 
houses are underground; exploring miserable monasteries ; 
admiring “ well preserved mausoleums, glowing in the rays of the 
sun,” the adventurous “treasure-seeker,” as Arabs conjecture 
him to be, reached the valleys of Assyria. 

mm. And then, I suppose he began to dig. 
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Aug. Or directed the digging of his workmen. Near Mosul 
he resumed the explorations. 

Mrs. M. Were there any important results ? 

Aug. Many; and among them not the least were the dis- 
coveries made at the ruined palace of Kouyunjik. The fagade of 
the south-east side of the palace, forming apparently the grand 
entrance to the edifice, was discovered. Hen majestic bulls, 
with six gigantic human figures, were here grouped. The length 
of the whole was 180 feet. The bas-reliefs represented the con- 
quest of a country well watered and wooded, bearing some 
resemblance to the plains of Babylonia; and on a slab was 
sculptured the representation of hearing garden. The = 
bulls bore inscriptions, recording the history of six years of the 
reign of Sennacherib, supposed by Layard to be the builder of 
this palace. Colonel Rawlinson has made out that these in- 
scriptions describe the wars of Sennacherib against the cities 
of Palestine. They also refer to other Old Testament histo- 
ries. One inscription is devoted to the expedition against 
Hezekiah, relating how a tribute was demanded, and how spoil 
was carried to Nineveh. This agrees with the Bible narrative. — 
In some sculptures the Jewish physiognomy is easily de- 


Mrs. M. Did they stay all the time at Mosul? 

Aug. No. They went across the desert to the banks of the 
river Khabour. The party consisted of a hundred persons, guided 
and guarded by a Bedouin chief, called Sheik Suttum, who 
figures largely in Dr. Layard’s narrative. 

Emm. t was found at the Khabour ? 

Aug. Some ruins were met with at Arban, near this river, 
They resembled the Nineveh sculptures, but were rude and im- 
perfect in comparison. Returning to Mosul, and resuming the 
delving there, two colossal bas-reliefs of Dagon, the fish-god, 
came to light. Two small chambers opening into each other 
had also been excavated. These were conjectured to have been 
repositories for records, as many tablets, some whole, some 
broken, were foundin them. The inscriptions were sometimes 80 
small as to a yee a magnifying glass to aid in reading them. 
They contained decrees signed by the son of Esar-haddon, and 
general histories of the kingdom. 

Ed. These records of the Assyrian Empire must be very im- 
portant and valuable. We shall wait with great anxiety for their 
publication, as they will be likely to throw much light on ancient 
eastern life. 

Aug. Dr. Layard must have worked industriously, for I find 
that he opened seventy-one halls, chambers, and passages in the 
ruined palace of Sennacherib, and that nearly two miles of bas- 
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relief were uncovered. Yet much remains unexplored, says the 


learned digger. 
Mrs. a Did Dr. Layard escape illness ? 
Aug. No. He was obliged, by an attack of fever, to leave 


the burning plains of Assyria. He visited the Nestorian valleys, 


and the interior of Kurdistan. He describes the last named 
district as in a lawless, unsettled condition. The primitive 
Christians, known as the Nestorians, appear to have suffered 
great cruelties. 

Ed. At the secret instigation of the Jesuits, it is strongly 
believed. 

Aug. The thriving villages, which Dr. Layard had seen some 
time before, were now only black, forsaken ruins. In four other 
villages 770 persons had been slain. 

Emm. Where else did the Doctor go? 

Aug. To the ruins of Babylon and to Bagdad, sailing down 
the Tigris, on a raft, from Mosul. 

Emm. If we may believe the “ Arabian Nights” Bagdad 
must be a splendid 

Aug. Was, = Tyranny, fever, and malaria, according 
to our explorer, have half destroyed it. All traces of the ~ 
nificent structures which the caliphs built have long vanished. 
There was found an enormous subterraneous passage, built of 
large, square bricks, all bearing Nebuchadnezzar’s pame. 

Mrs. M. What does he say about Babylon ? 

Aug. All the surrounding country is desolate, covered by * 
net-work of ancient watercourses and canals, now completely 
dry. Long lines of palm trees grow in the midst of the ancient 
city. Shapeless mounds of brickwork, broken fragments of glass 
and marble cover the ground ; the very soil is composed of frag- 
ments broken yet smaller. The party took up their abode in 
ruined palace. 

_ Mre. M. Babylon is indeed fallen !—and its destruction is 
type of the approaching desolation of Rome. 
Aug. The principal mound was called the Birs Nimroud; 
from which, for three miles, extended a line of smaller mounds, 
each one the remains of some mighty edifice ! 
Emm. How high is the Birs Nimroud ? 
Aug. 198 feet; and on it is a mass of brickwork, 87 feet 
high by 28 broad. 
Mrs. M. What is this ruin supposed to be ? 
‘ a The Tower of Babel; or, others say, the Temple of 
Belus. 

Ed. Some have supposed it to be the site of Borsippa, the 
high place of Chaldean worship. 

Aug. It is a remarkable fact, that this building has been rent 
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from the top to the bottom; and the character of the bricks 
seems to indicate the action of lightning. This ruin Dr. Layard 
explored, but found nothing of any importance. In another 
mound, however, in the vicinity of Babylon, he found some 
extraordinary relics. 

Ed. What were these ? 

Aug. Eight bowls of terra cotta, round the inside of which 
were inscriptions in Chaldee; but in characters hitherto un- 
known in Europe. They are known now; for Mr. Ellis, of the 
Museum, persevered till he ascertained that they were the work 
of the Jews during their Babylonian captivity. All of them are 
charms, or incantations. 

Ed. The inscriptions which are accumulating in our Museum 
will doubtless before long give us fuller and more accurate 
notions of Assyria than we now possess. 

Aug. We may confidently expect it. There is one fact I 
should like to mention before we turn from this deeply interest- 
ing volume ; that is, that the dry, barren and desolate country 
termed the Desert, both in Mesopotamia and to the west of the 
Euphrates, was once thickly populated, and artificially watered, 
and the soil now entirely barren, was then highly productive. 

Emm. Now from a large book to a little one; and from the 
elaborate narration of a world-honoured doctor, to the first 
attempt in literature of a little girl of fifteen summers. 

Aug. What, Emmeline, do you mean to say that a child of 
fifteen wrote that smart looking little book, My Cuitp-Lirs! * 

Emm. Pray treat the unknown authoress with more ct. 
Young ladies at fifteen are sometimes anxious to be considered 
“quite grown up.” I do not suppose Miss Margaret Josephine 
will thank you for calling her a child. 

_ <dug. Ah, well, I do not expect any gratitude. But the book 
itself does not mention her age. 

£d. Emmeline learned that from me. A note came with 
the book, mentioning the fact of her very youthful age. I 
thought, before forming a critical judgment, I should like to be 
assured that it was an honest, unassisted work; and, having 
called on the publisher, learned that this little volume is so en- 
tirely her own production that the young writer even corrected 
the proof sheets herself, which will account for some mistakes 
that an older eye would at once have detected in the revision. 

Emm. So it is quite her own. What do you think of it ? 

Old L. You did not address that question to me, I believe, 
Emmeline, but I mean to answer it. I have been half asleep 
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while you have been getting dusty among Dr. Layard’s ruins; 
but I must wake up, to speak out plainly against such unheard 
of things as girls of fifteen writing books. In my days, young 
lady, such girls would have been content with their sampler, or 
reading Mrs. Trimmer’s Histories. Really, the aspiring conceit 
of the present young people is intolerable. What will become of 
the future generation? They will write scientific treatises as 
soon as they can crawl, I suppose. | 

Ed. Wewill hope they will not begin quite so early. But 


- really, my dear lady, you must be a little tolerant to our young 


authoress. Where God has bestowed talent it is not wrong for 
it to appear, or to be cultivated early. Miss Josephine certainly 
has considerable power as a writer. Her descriptions are natural 
and life-like, and you may easily imagine, although I understand 
this is not quite a veritable history, that she really is sketching 
the last ten years of her “ child life.” 1 do not mean to say that 
this little book is without faults, and some of them rather grave 
ones, but, under the circumstances, it would be very ungracious 
to take much notice of them. There are proofs enough that this 
juvenile candidate for literary laurels will, if she takes pains, 
write carefully, prune severely, and not be in any hurry to rush 
into print, attain no mean position among older authoresses. 

Mrs. M. There is, however, a serious deficiency in this book, 
which I must mention, because I regret it so sincerely. 1 do not 
refer to any deficiency of talent, but of acquaintance with evan- 
gelical truth. I should have thought that any child religiously 
brought up, when describing such very sorrowful scenes as those 
here narrated, would naturally and eagerly try to show how faith 
im Christ, and love to Him, can give a sustaining and cheering 
power to the heart and mind. So far as her k indicates, 
this interesting little authoress seems to be quite a stranger to 
the sweet story of a Saviour’s love, and to the precious delight 
of belonging to his fold; and yet the religion of the “Child 
Jesus ” ought to be invested with a peculiar charm for s youth- 
ful mind. 

4d. 1 must joi with you in deploring this. I felt what you 
express very painfully while perusing this touching narrative. 

Mrs. M. Let us hope that our remarks, if they should happen 
to reach the ears of our unknown young friend, may be receiv 
kindly by her, as they point out “ one thing needful,” which we 
earnestly trust will be found both in her future secret experiences, 
and in her visible mental revealings. 
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SUTIUM AND HIS WIFE. 


HEN Mr. Layard journeyed over the desert 
which lies between Mosul and the Khabour, 
he was in some danger from the Shammar 
Bedouins. To protect himself from their 
plundering attacks, he arranged with an influential 
chief of their tribe, to accompany him. This was Sut- 
tum, already known by our adventurous traveller for 
his intelligence and good faith. He to guide 
him in safety to the gates of Mosul. 
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The chief rode a light, fleet omeage f which had 
been taken in a predatory expedition. Its name was 
Dhwaila. Its high and picturesque saddle was pro- 
fusely ornamented with ies bosses and nails; over 
the rest was thrown the Bagdad double bags, adorned 
with long tassels and fringes of many coloured wools, 
so much coveted by the Bedouin. He had the general 
superintendence of the march; and rightly, for the 
Mesopotamian desert had been his home from his birth, 
and he knew every epring and pasture. He belonged 
to one of the most illustrious families, and sessed 
t personal influence. He was known for his diplo- 
matic skill, and his courage in war. A restless and 
sparkling eye, of the deepest black, spoke the inner 
man, and seemed to scan and penetrate everything 
within its ken. His dark hair was platted in long 
tails; his beard, like that of other Arabs, was scanty. 
He wore the usual Arab shirt, and over it a cloak of 
blue cloth, trimmed with red silk, and lined with fur, 
given to him, he said—stolen by him, Mr. Layard 
thought! A coloured kerchief was thrown loosely 
over his head, and confined above the temples by a rope 
of twisted camel’s hair. At his side hung a scimitar, 
an old horse pistol was stuck in his girdle, and a long 
spear, tufted with ostrich feathers, and ornamented 
with scarlet streamers, rested on his shoulder. He 
was the very picture of a true Bedouin Sheikh, and 
Mr. Layard found him a lively, witty, and loquacious 
companion. 
And Suttum had a wife, a most haughty and im- 
acme lady. Her marriage was one of policy; and 
r control over her husband was great. Although no 
longer young, she still retained much of her early 
beauty. More than the usual Bedouin fire shone in 
her large black eyes, and her hair fell in many ringlets 
on her shoulders. She rode on the dromedary, behind 
her lord, on a seat made for her with a rug and coverlet. 
When Bedouin ladies leave their tents, or are on & 
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march, they sometimes wear a black kerchief over the 
lower part of the face, tahey 3 only their sparkling 
eyes. Their complexion is a dark rich olive. Their 
eyes are large, almond shaped, expressive, and of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy. Their hair 1s generally allowed 
to fall clusteringly on their shoulders. Their carriage 
is erect and graceful. They bear much fatigue, and 
exhibit great courage and spirit in difficulty or danger. 

Suttum’s wife was fastidious as well as haughty. 
The second evening, he came to Mr. Layard, down- 
cast in ‘look, as if a heavy weight were on his mind. 
Yet his bag was full of game, which his trusty hawk, 
which usually travelled with him, had brought to its 
master. Why was he sad? 

Listen! young ladies that love to lie long on un- 
healthy feather beds! Mr. Layard had lent Mrs. 
Suttum—or Rathaijah, for I scarcely suppose she was 
otherwise called—a nice white tent. But she declared 
she could not sleep under it, asserting that such 
luxuries were only worthy of city ladies, and alto- 
gether unbecoming the wife and daughter of a Bedouin. 
“So determined is she” said the anxious Sheikh, “ in 
the matter, that, Billah! she deserted my bed last 
night and slept on the grass in the open air; and now 
she vows she will leave me, and return on foot to her 
kindred, unless I save her from the indignity of sleep- 
ing under a white tent.” 

It was inconvenient to humour the fancies of the 
lady ; but, as she was inexorable, Mr. Layard gave her 
a black Arab tent, used by the servants for a kitchen. 
Under this sheet of goat-hair canvass, open on all sides 
to the air, she said L iestcarr| breathe freely, and feel 


again she was a Bedouin ! 
w. M. W. 
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THE SAINT'S PRIVILEGE. 
(A translation of one of Feliz Neff’s favourite Hymns.) 


My soul rejoices, my heart is glad, 
When I see with mental eye 
The King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
Enthroned above the sky : 
Peacefully reigning in realms ever bright, 
And filling all hearts with sweet peace and delight ! 


Jehovah Himself his sheep shall feed, 
And lead them in pastures sweet, 
His eye shall watch them, and keep them safe, 
And his hand shall guide their feet : 
The beams of his countenance ever shall light them, 
His tender regard shall entrance and delight them. 


His adorable Son shall watch over us too, 
And e’er with his saints abide ; 
All sorrow and sighing shall flee far away, 
And no tears be left undried. 
The Lamb shall conduct us to rivers of life, 
Whose waters with health and salvation are rife. 


Lord! when shall this happy time draw nigh ? 
This day of grace appear ? 
When thy servants shall weep and lament no more, 
But cast off all their fear ? 
Come, Prince of Peace, and reign o’er us for ever ! 
Come, and each link of our earthly chain sever ! 
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LOOKINGS AND THINKINGS. 


I LOOKED on the heavens, as sunny and bright, 
They were shining in majesty, beauty and light, 
With not a cloud in the ethereal air, 

To dim the bright glory beaming there ;— 

And I thought of the hope that is set on high, 
A hope full of bright immortality. 


I looked on the sea, as its waves ran high, 

And the rough winds were raging most fearfully, 
And I thought of life with its toil and care, 

Its crime to shun, and its sorrow to bear ;— 
And I felt that none could indeed be blest, 
Without an assurance of heavenly rest. 


I looked on the sun at the close of day, 
When twilight had softened his dazzling ray, 
And I thought of the Christian’s dying hour, 
When religion asserts her healing power ;— 
And I felé that to set like that glorious sun, 
Our course, like his, must be usefully run. 


M, w. 


SIMILES FOR THE SORROWFUL. 


Orr in thunder-storm and cloud, 
Comes the genial rain ; 

Oft from darkness ebon-brow’'d, 
Leaps the sun again ;— 

Oft when human hearts are riven, 

There is joy in heaven. 
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THE DEAR GRANDMOTHER AND HER 
SPARROWS. 


BY A SWEDISH LADY. 


Arter travelling for many miles through an exten- 
sive forest in the province of Smaland, you come to a 
break, where you find a yellow wooden house, on 
the borders of a beautiful lake. It is surrounded by 
fine old trees, seeming to stretch out their arms to 
welcome all Christian friends. It is open to them all, 
whatever denomination they belong to, seeing that they 
love Christ. And if they do not, they are welcome to 
learn to do so. Many of His followers come to benefit 
ed the example of istian usefulness taught under 

e roof of this hospitable mansion; others only to 
refresh themselves and warm their hearts by associ- 
ating with its excellent mistress, “ dear Grandmother 
at Herrestad,” as she is called by all who know her 
intimately. She is a foreigner, highly connected and 
highly educated ; and the various remarkable leadings 
of Providence that brought her, together with her be- 
loved and excellent husband, from their home on the 
banks of the Elbe, to settle in this comparatively desert 
country, would be extremely interesting, but too long 
to recount here. Mr. and . P. bought the estate 
of Herrestad, in Sweden, and came to live there in the 
year 1814. The same year the neighbourhood was 
visited by a severe famine. They immediately under- 
stood that the Lord, whom they learnt to know in 
the midst of a luxurious life in H , had sent them 
to Sweden because He had a work for them to do 
there. They employed all their energies in trying to 
alleviate the distress of the try, and soon e 
dee ly interested in the aise of these poor, hard- 
working, care-worn Smalanders, who have to wrestle 
with a sterile soil and heart-rending poverty. Often 
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and often are they obliged to mix their bread with 

moss, bark, or straw; and the — for their cattle 

apap err it is a wonder the poor animals can 
ve. 

It soon became clear to Mrs. P. that something 
ought to be done to give the women an opportunity 
of earning some little extra income. She wrote to her 
friends in Germany, she got some assistance, bought 
flax, wool, made the women spin and weave, got large 
quantities of cloth and linen, which she sent to Stock- 
holm to be sold. She wrote letters to influential 
persons in Sweden and Germany ; they bespoke work, 
and soon she saw her poor women active, industrious, 
encouraged, becoming more and more clean, more care- 
ful of their homes and families. She paid them mostly 
in corn, flour, or other provisions, bought at the lowest 
price, not to expose them to the temptation and loss 
of time in going to market ; now and then with a Bible 
or hymn book, when they so wished it, for she took 
care to supply them with the bread of life, as well as 
with the bread that perisheth. Not only the women 
of her estate, but those of seven different parishes, 
came to her for work. She has been able to distribute 
among them sums considerable for Sweden. Some 
ladies in the neighbourhood are her assistants, but she 
always superintends the whole; keeps the accounts, 
examines materials that are given out, and the work 
that comes in; she writes all the letters and the annual 
reports—beautiful outflowi of her warm, loving 
heart, tending to call forth feelings of sympathy, not 
only for this branch of her Christian activity, but also 
for her other works of love, in which she invites every 
one who is constrained by the love of Christ to take a 
part, giving and receiving the blessing.* 


* Dr. Wichern, of Horn, near Hamburg, has published, in 
German, a beautiful tract called “ Mrs. Gertrude; or, Two Days 
at Herrestad.” 
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Mr. P. died in 1834, and the same year a school was 
founded on the Hill, a delightful spot, a mile from 
Herrestad. There are here and there, in the midst of 
the forests, the bogs, and the sandy districts of this 
part of the province, beautiful patches of land, and one 
of these “Grandmother” chose for the nest of her 
“grey sparrows,” as she calls her poor children. All 
those belonging to the estate are educated there by a 
Christian schoolmaster, who employs the rest of his 
time in going about in the peasants’ houses, explaining 
some passages in the Bible, and teaching the adults to 
know and love Christ; talking to them of his invita- 
tions to poor, lost sinners, or singing to them some of 
the beautiful spiritual songs that of late years have 
resounded through Sweden, introduced there by M. 
Ahnfelt, well known as the “ Evangelical Troubadour 
of Sweden.”’ Newton’s beautiful Hymn, 


“One there is, above all others,” 


is a particular favourite with Christians in Sweden. 

But, to return to Herrestad and its school. It 
should also have a schoolmistress. Mrs. P. was look- 
ing out for one after her own heart. One Sabbath, at 
the sacrament, she saw a r, deformed girl, who had 
some ditheulty in making a way to the Lord’s table, 
among the great, sturdy peasants, who often pushed 
her back. An idea struck Mrs. P. “They will not 
let little Anna come forward, but she is a pious girl, 
and, notwithstanding her weak frame, she shall be made 
a useful member of society, and have work to do for 
her Lord.” She took her into her house, had her 
taught, and she is now a clever and efficient school- 
mistress, who teaches the girls sewing, knitting, mend- 
ing, prrteniny and the occupation of making “ napp,’’ 
which consists in pulling to pieces all sorts of old 
woollen rags, that are afterwards carded together with 
some new wool, and re-appear in the form of home- 
knitted stockings or socks. 
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Many poor orphans, or children of parents ineapable 
of bringing them up, are taken altogether to the school 
and asylum on the Hill, fed, and clothed, and taught. | 

Any one may ask, “ How is all this done?’’ The 
answer is, “It is done in faith.’ Mrs. P. has no 
great resources; she gives all she has, trusting in the 
Lord, and He does the rest. She works and prays— 
and He gives. 

Long before any Missionary Society was formed in 
Sweden, missionary prayer meetings were held at 
Herrestad, the first Monday of every month, and 
missionary work was followed with interest, and the 
people of the neighbourhood were taught to love it, 
and pray for it. These meetings still continue, and 
are replete with interest. They are attended by 
hundreds; and the evangelical clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood meet those from other parts, and, before 
and after the devotional exercises, they have an oppor- 
tunity of interchanging ideas, discussing the im- 
portant religious topics of the day, and the best and 
most efficient way to serve their Lord and Master. 
Such a meeting would be extremely interesting to 
English eyes and English feelings, its novelty, 
and the simplicity with which it is conducted, but the 
description would be too long here. 

The daily devotional exercises at Herrestad are 
open to every one who will profit by them; and 
through this means, as well as the spreading of the 
Bible, and good books and tracts, the constant efforts 
to get good clergymen and lay-preachers to the neigh- 
bourhood, and the influence of personal example, a 
leaven of true vital Christianity has been preserved 
at Herrestad, which, under the blessing of God, is 
spreading far and wide in the country around. 

One of the most eloquent men in Sweden, alluding 
to the tone of love aa praise prevailing there, once 
= “At Herrestad, you hear the preludes to eternal 
ife.”’ 
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To be able to make a pilgrimage to its peaceful 
mansion, is now considered a privilege by some of the 
great, and many of the good of Sweden. To become 
acquainted with its excellent mistress is at once very 
delightful, and very humbling. 7 

English reader, if you wish to be thus both delighted 
and humbled by a sight of this dear old lady, you 
must cross the German Ocean to Gothenburg, go up 
the river past the magnificent falls of Trollhatta, 
through the large lake Wener, and the canal, with 
the lovely scenery on its banks, to the fortress of 
Carlsborg, whence another steamer will take you down 
to the little town of Jonkoping, which lies like a water- 
lily on the bosom of the lake Vettern, and from thence 
you have only fifty miles of forest to traverse before 
you come to Herrestad. But if you have not time 
for all this, you must be ccdtinhed with hearing her 
speak in a few extracts from letters received, during 
her stay in England, by the writer of these lines. 

“ Give my love,”’ she says, “to all Christian brothers 
and sisters in glorious England.’’ In allusion to some 
descriptions of works of Christian love seen and 
admired here, she writes, “ We partake in your expe- 
riences and rejoice, calling out, ‘ It is all ours’—Chris- 
tian life in England, your participation in it, all 1s 
our’s—because ‘ we are Christ’s and Christ is God's.’ . 
We here in Sweden must plant by the water-brooks all 
the seed of life, all the shoots that can be carried over 
from God's plantations in England. Here we have 
certainly a barren, dry ground, but we must not make 
mea between the two countries ; we must look 
on the promises in Isaiah liii. 20, ‘ For He shall grow 
up as a tender plant, and as a root out of the dry 
od Having, therefore, both the root and the 

ry ground, we plant in it confidently, knowing that 
the root does not despise growing in it. The Lord be 
oe ome to whom we also belong, out of whose Divine, 
atherly, creating hand our poor country also came 
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forth, destined to eternal happiness, belonging to a 
redeemed world ! 

“We must bear in mind our low estate, and learn 
to love it. We see Jesus in his form asa servant; 
no Crystal Palace preserved his works, but the sick, 
the blind, the deaf, the poor and afflicted were his 
palace.” 

_ Ina letter lately received, she alludes to the dis- 

tress that has been prevalent in her neighbourhood 
during last winter. “I will not enumerate all the rea- 
sons for my long delay in writing, but at once make 
you acquainted with our position, that you may 
descend to the forest life of Smaland. It is a wide 
step from the mantle, the bonnet, the tea, and the fine 
white loaves of the poor m England, to the barley 
bread mixed with straw. Yes, my dear friend, the great 
distress in our neighbourhood during last year has 
not only taken up all my exertions to letter-writing, 
but also my thoughts, while I have wandered for hours 
up and down my dear drawing-room, with my knitting 
in hand. There our Saviour speaks to my heart, from 
eight different pictures, and tine me (not there only) 
in all my trouble. After the harvest it became rather 
better, but the little corn-fields of the poor people had 
been cut, while the corn was still green, dried, and 
ground together with straw. The potatoes were taken 
“P before they were ripe, and, immediately after 
Christmas, Herrestad was besieged by people who 
wished for work. Want is want, and help continues 
to be help, as long as our Father in heaven lives, and 
continues faithful to his promises. 

“A dear, dying sister in Germany, whom I never 
have seen, but who became so interested by reading 
our annual report, and loved our contented poor, 
bespoke one hundred yards of grey cloth for the 
Orphan Asylum of Bremen, and said to her daughter, 
shortly before her death, ‘ The poor in Sweden I lay on 
your heart, do not forget them’; and the daughter 
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was not slow in accomplishing her mother’s wish. At 
our school on the Hull twenty-two poor children have 
been fed during last year’s famine, besides the children 
of the estate, and the same number this year. We 
are going to have there an industrial school too, that 
the boys may learn handicraft. In the humble way in 
which everything is conducted at Herrestad they will 
only learn to make wooden shoes, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c. 

“For several years I have wished to begin such an 
undertaking, but could not sustain the expense alone. 
I had promised the Lord that, when the first gift 
came, 1 would join my efforts in faith, considering it 
to be the will of the Father, who placed his own Son 
in the workshop of a carpenter; and lo! without my 
having asked for it, there came, from dear friends in 
Hamburg, four pounds ten shillings, to be appropiated 
to an industrial school! And there, in the same 


place, we have the bread of life! The schoolmaster, 


you know, is a zealous Christian ; when at leisure from 


the school, he goes about expounding the Bible. The 

asants come from a circuit of forty or fifty miles to 
etch him to their homes. See what a hunger is here 
for the word of the Gospel! Every Sunday evening 
he explains a chapter here; he speaks loud, and the 
Lord opens my deaf ears, and lets me rise above the 
sorrows of peer under the rich heavenly influence of 
the bright rays of the Sabbath. My hearing and 
power of writing are fast declining. Iam soon seventy- 
two years old, and praise God who has not incapacitated 
me for my dear se which sweetens my quiet win- 
ter months. My deafness increases, but more resigna- 
tion is given, which must be daily, yea, hourly strength- 
ened and renewed by the inner hearing of the Word 
of God, and the inward sight of Jesus the crucified, 
from whose blood we derive all power.”’ 

Dear English reader, would you, for the sake of 
Christ, gladden the heart of this devoted Christian, 
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and encourage her in her work of love, by giving some 
ins of corn to her little “sparrows’’ on the Hill? 
The least gift goes far in Sweden to keep a poor child 
from starvation. Would you promote her industrial 
school ; would you enable her to give more work to her 
poor, suffering neighbours, and assist her in spreading 
the Word of God more freely in the little cottages of 
Sweden? Any gift that you would put into her hands 
would be made useful, and return in blessings on 
yourself and your own happy and favoured country. 


THE MOTHER'S DREAM. 
A REAL INCIDENT. 


OnE calm night a sleeping mother wandered, in a pleasant 
dream, 

O’er a wide and fertile garden, through which flowed a silvery 
stream : 

Fair and fresh all looked as Eden,—soft and balmy was the air ; 

And the richly-tinted flowerets bloomed in pristine beauty there. 

Birds their sweetest notes were singing, in the high and thick- 
leaved trees, 

And the breeze and waters murmured their responsive melodies. 


With a light and joyous footstep many a winding path she 
pressed, 

Till, beside a cooling fountain, wearied, she sat down to rest. 

Near her grew a lovely rosebud, hanging on a slender stem, 

Nurtured by the dew and sunshine, fresh and pure—a perfect 
gem ! 

Other flowers might look more brilliant, but that seemed to her 
the best, 


And it called forth strange emotions unawakened by the rest. 


As she gazed with admiration, forth was stretched a hand unseen, 
Which that fair young rosebud gathered from amidst its bower 
of green. 
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Why, oh, why was that one taken! bursting into life and 
bloom— 


Rich with promise for the future ?—oh, it seemed a mournful 
doom 

And that gentle mother sorrowed, filled with sadness and with 
fears, 

Till her grief dispelled her slumbers, and she woke all bathed in 
tears. 


Weeks rolled on, enriched with blessings—calm and peaceful 
was their flow ; 


And, surrounded with her children, oh, how bright all looked 
below ! 

But within her home’s fair precincts soon the direst shadow fell, 

And the anguish of her feelings, mothers! ye alone can tell :— 

For her boy—her pride, her first-born—drooped and faded, day 
by day, 

Till, when spring came robed in gladness, his young spirit passed 


away. 


Meekly she resigned her darling to his Saviour’s loving care ;— 
Heaven had gained a new attraction, for her precious child was 


there. 

As she softly closed his eyelids, smoothed the hair on his fair 
brow, 

And on those pale, tranquil features, her last kiss imprinted 
now, 


She exclaimed, with deep emotion, yet with every murmur 
stilled,— 


“ Gathered is the early rosebud, and my dream is now fulfilled!” 


Yes, fond mother! it is gathered, from a world of sin and strife, 

To a land of cloudless sunshine—to a new and better life :— 

There its petals are unfolding in the radiance of God’s smile ; 

There earth’s trials and temptations never can its bloom defile :— 

Weep not o’er the fragrant rosebud, linked so closely with thy 
love, 


But rejoice that it is planted in the paradise above. 
H. M. W. 
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We are glad to have the opportunity of presenting to our readers the 
following independent testimony respecting the progress of the Lord’s work 
in the Holy City, from the pen of a traveller who arrived in Jerusalem a few 


days before the festival of Christ’s Nativity.—Ep. | 


December 25th.—In walking up to the English 
place of worship this morning, I could not but feel 
that I was a privileged person, to be allowed to jom 
with the little flock of worshippers assembled to com- 
memorate the joyful event which has on this day 
taken place, and was simply and beautifully alluded to 
by a dear little girl about three years’ old. She said, 
‘Mamma, I like the Saviour’s birthday better than all 
the others, because it brings so many good things.’ 
The service was rendered more peculiarly interesting 
by the fact of two little infants being brought to the 
font, literally in swaddling clothes, to receive Christian 
baptism. The mothers were present, native Christians, 
who have joined the Protestant community—one from 
Nazareth, the other from Jerusalem. ‘They were both 
habited in what is called a veil, but which really 
resembles a large white sheet, entirely enveloping the 
Whole person ; all that is seen are two dark expressive- 
looking eyes. The baptismal service was performed 
by Mr. Klein, who is stationed at Nazareth, and who 
has been greatly blessed in his work there among the 
native Christians, and several of whom, with himself, 
came up to worship at Jerusalem on the present 
Jovous occasion. 

We had a searching, faithful, simple, experimental 
sermon from the Bishop, and afterwards the Lord’s 
Supper was sdeahédetiadll After the Europeans had 
received it, and when I thought the service was ended, 
& number of persons came forward, habited m all 


kinds of costume, which, judging from that alone, 
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would include Turks, Mahomedans, Bedouins, Jews, 
and native Christians. It was a wonderful sight, and 
very touching, to witness this outwardly motley group, 
including two or three females in their long white 

ents, presenting themselves as believers in that 
one and only Saviour of mankind, whose blood and 
righteousness can alone save. One could only pray 
that—though many and divers complexions, features, 
and habiliments, shewed us to be of different nations, 
habits, and customs—one spirit might animate us 
all, and live in each heart, bringing each one of us to 
receive in faith and humility these emblems of a dying 
Saviour’s love. I think one feels here to need a 
peculiar enlargement of heart and unprejudiced mind, 
to enable one to look beyond the outward appearance, 
and to believe the heart may be right in the sight 
of God. 

All wore a cap, or turban, which is never removed 
from the head; the only one of the new communicants 
who took off his turban, when kneeling at the Lord's 
table, was the chief of those who came from Nazareth. 
His head was completely shaven, with the exception 
of two or three locks, which, when ignorant of Gospel 
truth, were left that the angel might be able to take hold 
of them, and draw him up into heaven. The expression 
of countenance of meebll of the new candidates struck 
me as differing so much from that of their brethren, 
who exhibit, generally, either fierceness, or 4 
sort of apathetic, unmeaning look. 

The service on this occasion was administered by 
the Bishop, in five different languages, according to 
the need of each as he presented him or herself; 
namely, English, Hebrew, Arabic, German, and Italian. 

Last night, being Christmas-eve, a little féte was 
given to the school children. All the friends of the 
Mission were present, and several of the parents of 
the children, to whom it must have been a very novel 
sight. In the centre of a table was a Christmas-tree 
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decorated with wax lights, bon-bons, &c.; the children 
stood round the table, each child having before him a 
plate filled with almonds, nuts, ngs cakes and an 
orange. They sang a hymn in English—most of 
them understand that language. The Bishop, standing 
at the head of the table, made a nice sim fe address, 
and many of the children, varying in age from four to 
fourteen, looked attentive. They were dressed in all 
kinds of costume. None of them looked like an 
English child, having generally large dark eyes and 
sallow complexions. 

There was one negro girl, to whom I mentally 
applied the name of “Pops , and whose lot was not 
very dissimilar. A Moslem brought her to the Hospice 
(German), she being ill, afflicted with rheumatism. 
Her master thinking she was not likely to recover, was 
induced to sell her for a very trifling sum to the 
Sisters of the German Hospice, whose free child she 
now is. They say she has made wonderful progress 
since with them, and they are already rewarded for 
their Christian kindness in finding her very useful. 

Some of the parents seemed to aed their own 
children as little prodigies, and were very anxious to 
point out to us which were theirs. The number of 
school children amounts to eighty-five. There has 
been a steady increase of children the last year. 
I am much struck by the often pleased expression. of 
countenance of many whom I passed in the street, 
and in this respect I am told a great change has taken 
place, as it was not the case a very few years ago. 
Children often greet you with ‘good morning,’ or 
‘good evening,’ anxious to show they are of the 
English haa and can speak English. 

The Bishop seems much pleased at the progress 
the Mission has made during his absence. It was a 
glorious sight, witnessing nineteen of the native Chris- 
tians partaking of the Lord’s Supper on Christmas- 
day. At Nazareth, under Mr. Klein’s teaching, there 
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would include Turks, Mahomedans, Bedouins, Jews, 
and native Christians. It was a wonderful sight, and 
very touching, to witness this outwardly motley group, 
including two or three females in their long white 
garments, presenting themselves as believers in that 
one and only Saviour of mankind, whose blood and 
righteousness can alone save. One could only pray 
that—though many and divers complexions, features, 
and habiliments, shewed us to be of different nations, 
habits, and customs—one spirit might animate us 
all, and live in each heart, bringing each one of us to 
receive in faith and humility these emblems of a dying 
Saviour’s love. I think one feels here to need a 
peculiar enlargement of heart and unprejudiced mind, 
to enable one to look beyond the outward appearance, 
and to believe the heart may be night in the sight 
of God. 

All wore a cap, or turban, which is never removed 
from the head ; the only one of the new communicants 
who took off his turban, when kneeling at the Lord’s 
table, was the chief of those who came from Nazareth. 
His head was completely shaven, with the exception 
of two or three locks, which, when ignorant of Gospel 
truth, were left that the angel might be able to take hold 
of them, and draw him up intoheaven. The expression 
of countenance of sala of the new candidates struck 
me as differing so much from that of their brethren, 
who exhibit, generally, either great fierceness, or 4 
sort of apathetic, unmeaning vk g 

The service on this occasion was administered by 
the Bishop, in five different languages, according to 
the need of each as he presented him or herself; 
namely, English, Hebrew, Arabic, German, and Italian. 

Last night, being Christmas-eve, a little féte was 
given to the school children. All the friends of the 
Mission were present, and several of the parents of 
the children, to whom it must have been a very novel 
sight. In the centre of a table was a Christmas-tree 
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decorated with wax lights, bon-bons, &c.; the children 
stood round the table, each child having before him a 
plate filled with almonds, nuts, ngs, cakes and an 
range. They sang a hymn in English—most of 
them understand that language. The Bishop, standing 
at the head of the table, made a nice simple address, 
and many of the children, varying in age from four to 
fourteen, looked attentive. They were dressed in all 
kinds of costume. None of them looked like an 
English child, having generally large dark eyes and 
sallow complexions. 

There was one negro girl, to whom I mentally 
applied the name of ‘Topsy,’ and whose lot was not 
very dissimilar. A Moslem oueht her to the Hospice 
(German), she being ill, afflicted with rheumatism. 
Her master thinking she was not likely to recover, was 
induced to sell her for a very triflmg sum to the 
Sisters of the German Hospice, whose free child she 
now is. They say she has made wonderful progress 
since with them, and they are already rewarded for 
their Christian kindness in finding her very useful. 

Some of the parents seemed to regard their own 
children as little prodigies, and were very anxious to 
point out to us which were theirs. The number of 
school children amounts to eighty-five. There has 
been a steady increase of children the last year. - 
I am much struck by the often pleased expression of 
countenance of many whom I passed in the street, 
and in this respect I am told a great change has taken 
place, as it was not the case a very few years ago. 
Children often greet you with ‘good morning,’ or 
‘good evening,’ anxious to show they are of the 

nglish school, and can speak English. 

The Bishop seems much pleased at the progress 
the Mission has made during his absence. It was a 
glorious sight, witnessing nineteen of the native Chris- 
tians partaking of the Lord’s Supper on Christmas- 
day. At Nazareth, under Mr. Klein’s teaching, there 
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is quite a Church formed, and things are going on 
most prosperously, The work among the Jews also is 
very encouraging. Three Jews have, during the last 
month, desired to be instructed, as well as two families, 
husbands and wives. All are receiving instruction, and 
the children are placed at the school. It appears to me 
there is deoaeter a considerable movement taking 
place in this country, one way or other, and the Bishop 
much cheered. 
3. 1. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A COMMON LOT. 
PART SECOND. 


I LONGED to see Bessie, and the more so, because the accounts 
I heard of her told of no improvement either in her health or 
evesight ; but though my parents visited her repeatedly, they 
did not invite me to accompany them, and I knew the reason 80 
well that I did not like to urge it. 

There was a trifling circumstance in our history which they 
thought would make it painful to Bessie’s parents to see us 
together, and mark the present difference between us; it was, 
that we had been born in the same week, and for the first seven 
years of our lives had each respectively been an only child. 1 
felt that Bessie’s mother would rather not see me, and I bore 
it as well as I eould, till one day when my mother returned from 
the farm, she told me that Bessie had said, “I wonder Miss T. 
never comes to see me; I should take it kind if she would ;” 
“upon which,” she continued, “her mother forced herself to 
say, that she hoped the next time I called I would bring you 
with me. You may therefore go and see Bessie to-morrow, for 
then I know her mother will be out, as she attends the market 
at the town.” 

[ accordingly set out the next morning; and on the road, 
meeting the surgeon who attended her, I inquired how he 
thought her ? : 

“She has many bad symptoms,” he replied, “but she has 
youth on her side, and I think, with care, she may yet recover.” 

“ May, I repeated,” quite dismayed, “ may recover; 1s there 
any a on the subject ? Is there any fear that she may nol 
recover ?” 
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“There is always great doubt how these cases may terminate,” 
he replied ; * Elizabeth D, is very weak—there is nothing for me 
to work upon; still as long as she can take nourishment there is 
ho 

Hope sickened in my heart as he said it. I went on to the 
farm. Very desolate it looked, I thought, when I rapped at the 
door with my whip, and one of Bessie’s brothers came quietly 
out and led away the pony. 

I entered the kitchen, and to my rise her mother was 
standing there; Bessie was too ill to be left. 

Softened by distance, I heard a man’s voice speaking in serious 
tones; the mother’s face was turned towards the half-open door 
whence they proceeded; she seemed to be straining her atten- 
tion to catch the words, but she moved no nearer the door, and 
did not change her attitude in the least. 

Presently part of a sentence reached me—“ and are sent to 
make us feel that this is not our rest, because it is polluted.” 
The words were said most gently, as by one who deeply pitied 
the case of the sufferer. A plaintive voice, broken by a short, 
sharp cough, answered, anil seemed to assent; there was a 
silence, and then the first speaker’s voice became audible again. 
“ And we all know, my dear Bessie, that life will not last long 
with any of us.” A fit of coughing interrupted him, soon after 
which he appeared to take leave; steps were heard upon the 
stairs, and presently the old Minister before-mentioned entered 
the kitchen and closed the door behind him. He had been 
trying to let Bessie understand that her days were numbered - 
he had not succeeded with the daughter, but the mother had 
understood his meaning, and she remained stationary in the 
middle of the kitchen as if she had been turned into stone. I 
thought it would be best for me to withdraw, and opening 
the door again I went softly up stairs and entered Bessie’s 
chamber. 

She was dressed and lying upon her bed in a very cramped 
position, being propped up with pillows; her face was turned 
away from the fight, and her eyes were covered with a green 
shade. “Who is that?” she said, putting out her wasted 
hand; “don’t ery, mother, pray don’t;” she put her hand to 
her side and coughed distressfully, but rallied again, and spoke 
in quite a cheerful voice, “ You now, mother, it makes me no 
worse to be thought so ill by Mr. W.” 

“ My dear Bessie, this is not your mother.” 

She seemed pleased on recognising my voice, and pushed up 
her shade to look at me: then for the first time | ae the 
fearful change upon her features. “I’ve been wishing so much 
to see you Miss T., partly because you are so cheerful, and now 
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you see, directly you come in, you begin to cry; why you are 
as bad as mother.” : 

She was so glad of a companion, and talked so cheerfully 
between the intervals of her distressing cough, that 1 was 
beguiled into the belief that there could not really be very much 
the matter. She asked if I would stay with her for three or 
four hours, for then she thought her mother would go to market 
and the air and change would do her good. “ Poor mother 
frets as if I was really in danger of my life,” she observed with 
a sigh. 

“ Dear Bessie, even when we are in health, it is said of us, 
‘he cometh up like a shadow and continueth not ;’ how natural 
then that those who love us should tremble in our sickness 
when our lives appear frailer than usual.” 

“To be sure,” she answered, and put out her hand to touch 
me, with a sort of apprehensive uncertainty ; presently she 
asked me to call her mother and beg her to go to market. I 
did so, and to my surprise the mother instantly consented, and 
seemed quite willing to leave me in charge of her daughter; 
perhaps she felt that she could not possibly command her feel- 
ings if she stayed within. 

Bessie lay silently on her pillow for some time after this, 1 
could not interrupt her thoughts. She at length said, “1 know 
by the sound of mother’s voice that she had been fretting ;” and 
then she burst into tears herself, and had a paroxysm of — 
ing that quite terrified me. But again she rallied, was cheerful, 
asked for her medicine, and inquired whether I would read 
chapter to her. 

j “ Certainly," I answered ; “where shall I find a Bible, my 
ear ?”’ 

“There is one in my box,” she said, half raising herself; 
it, please Miss T.” 

lifted the lid and drew@out a nice new dress. “ Ah, that 
is my Sunday gown,” said poor Bessie; “I was making it when 
you called to take leave of me. I never had it on but once!” 

“ Never had it on but once, Bessie ? ” 

“Why,” she answered, in a somewhat peevish voice, “how 
do you suppose I could go to service and keep awake when I 
was so dead tired? I was obliged to lie in bed the best part of 
Sunday and sleep, not but what Saturday was a blessed night, 
for then we always stopped work at midnight, but oh, I did #0 
love the rest I could not by any means get up. The first 
Sunday I dressed myself and went to chapel, but 1 fell so sound 
asleep that I was ashamed afterwards to face the congregation. 
Next Sunday I kept on my common gown, put a veil on, and 
went up in the gallery; but I was so tired that it made the 
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heat too much for me, and I nearly fainted and had to creep 

out again. I was getting ill already, for I never had been 

used to sitting up at nights. Well, after that I never heard 

a sermon out to the end; if I did not fall asleep I had to go 

out, but some of the girls could go quite regular to church or 

chapel, and they said it did them good. Now, Miss T., read, 
ease.” 

I read a short chapter, and afterwards Bessie fell off into a | 
slumber, waking herself from time to time by fits of coughing, | 
and then again dozing. At length a violent pain in her side 
roused her thoroughly ; in vain I tried to get her into an eas 
position, and I then discovered that she not only could not sit 
upright alone, but she absolutely could not turn from side to 
side without assistance. “‘ Oh,” she moaned, after many arrange- 
ments of the pillows had been tried in vain, “I wish I hada 
nice spring mattrass here, like the one that lay on the work- 
room floor.” 

“A mattrass in the work-room, Bessie; did any one sleep 
there ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

‘““ What was it for then?” 

“ Only to lay the girls on in case one of them fainted!” 

This provision, “in case one of them fainted,” seemed to 
me inexpressibly shocking; it showed how common fainting 
must be. “ Bessie,” I inquired, “did you ever lie on that 
mattrass ?’’ 

“Of course,” she answered; “when the work was harder 
than usual sometimes the hands would faint, as many as two 
a Cay, and we laid them there till they came round again!” 

“ And what then, Bessie ?” 

a Why, when they were well enough, they went on with their 
work.” 

“How does it happen then that they are not all as ill as 
yourself ? 

“ Several did go home ill, and some got better and came back 

in,” 

“ And their eyesight ?” 

“ Why, there was one that went blind while I was there, but 
most of them suffered very little in their eyes in comparison 
with their health.” 

“ There was one that went blind, was there ? ” 

“ Yes; a great mourning order came in, and she had to make 
® quantity of crape trimming, for no one in the house could 
make that kind of beading so well as she did. She sat at work 
for eight-and-thirty hours, they propped her up with pillows, 
and gave her coffee to hosp Sapiauhe, and they praised her ; 
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but they bear the tidings of their dismissal well—commonly 
as She was exceedingly calm.” 

knew he had seen her every day since her return home, and 
I ventured to ask if he were satisfied as to her state of mind. 

His reply intimated that he was; but he added, that she was 
very weak, quite past the least mental exertion; and that even 
she very often wandered in mind, and was so nearly sightless 
as scarcely to be able to distinguish night from day. 

I entered with a little delicacy that had been prepared for 
Bessie, and her mother went with me up stairs. She was in bed, 
and as the dimned eyes no longer feared daylight, her shade had 
been removed. Death, even to my inexperienced eyes, was 
evidently written upon her features, and her laboured breathing 
was audible before we entered her chamber. But the awe that 
had come over her when she heard that she must die, had sub- 
dued for the time her distressing restlessness and quieted her con- 
stant cough. She slightly turned her face towards us, and when 
her mother approached the bed, she said, with affecting calmness, 
“ And so, mother, it seems that we must part.” I felt that this 
scene must not be intruded on by me, and withdrew at once, 
believing that I had seen my last of Bessie. 

It was at the time when such extensive floods prevailed in 
different of England ; but though they came very near us, 
no part of our immediate neighbourhood had at that time been 
inundated. After two nights and a day of incessant rain, a clear 
morning followed, and I rode over with a little brother to hear 
tadings of poor Bessie. I knew that she was not likely to live 
many weeks, but was shocked, on alighting, to find that she was 
actually an, ce Her restlessness had gradually increased since I 
had last seen ; im fact, she had scarcely either slept or been 
tranquil for five minutes, and her poor mother was completely 
exhausted. Her father asked me to lend my pony for one of 
his boys to go over toa village some miles off and procure & 
nurse. I could not decline, though fearmg to be very much in 
the way of the afflicted family, and I sent back my brother alone, 
and went into the little parlour, where I expected to wait some 
hours. I scarcely hoow bow that day passed ; I was alone and 
very miserable. It again began to pour with rain, and heavy 
greenish clouds made the air unnaturally dark. I came out and 
wandered about in the kitchen, wretched at being useless, and 
op not knowing whether I ought to go to the dying chamber. 

mended the fire, made some tea and took it up-stairs, in hopes 
that the mother might find it a refreshment. She received it 
from my hands, expressing no more surprise than if I had always 
lived in her house; she then suffered me to take the fan 
from her hand and go on fanning Bessie, who, highly flushed, 
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lay labouring for breath, but evidently both blind and uncon- 
scious. 

Her mother was thoroughly exhausted ; so much so, that when 
I had pulled a chair for her to the bedside, and put a pillow at 
the back, she sat down, her hands dropped, and she fell into a 
heavy slumber. I continued to use the fan, and if for one instant 
its motion ceased, poor Bessie prayed for air. Though it. was 
mid-winter, the evening was oppressively close, and now that the 
short daylight was failing, I became conscious of various peculiar 
sounds, besides a far-off growling like distant, but contimuous 
thunder. It also struck meas strange, that if the family believed 
Bessie to be in extremity, no one should be with her but her 
mother only. I wondered why the boy with my pony did not 
arrive, and I thought I ought to call the family together; but 
where to find them I knew not. There had been a strange, 
greenish fog hanging over everything out of doors all the after- 
noon ; I had not seen any one about the premises for hours, and 
now I could not leave Bessie for an instant, unless I awoke her 
mother, who seemed more faint than asleep, and I knew that 
her fatigues must have been great indeed, or she could not have 
slumbered at such a time. 

Still those unwonted sounds went on, and the thunder grew 
louder and nearer, accompanied by an extraordinary rending and 
— which at length reached the failing senses of the dying 
girl. 

It was getting quite dusk when one of her brothers came in, 
and I put the fan into his hand and ran down into the kitchen 
to get a light. In my pre-occupied state of mind, it did not 
strike me with the surprise that it doubtless otherwise would 
have done, to find that water was oozing in from under the back 
kitchen door. If I thought at all about it, I supposed that some 
one had upset a bucket ; I came up again with the light and 
stopped at the door, arrested by the noise of a tremendous fall 
at a distance. | 

“There now, the bridge is down,” exclaimed the boy, “and 
the water’s coming.” 

Water! yes, at last he remembered that this noise could only 
have been made by water; but still I could not think about it, 
but applied mower: fe wetting Bessie’s forehead and the palms of 
her hands, till, on resuming the fan, I observed that the poor 
boy, who was weeping bitterly and bemoaning his sister, was 
perfectly wet ; water dripped from his clothes, his shoes, his 
hair; I begged him to go and change his clothes, and hurriedly 
asked where his father was. ' 

“ The bank is burst,” he answered, “ and they're flooded down 
at the parsonage ; father and Mr. W. have been getting the 
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children out of the window with a boat; Mr. C. (the Vicar) 


never thought it could come near his 


lace, and he was at the 


other end of the parish, helping at the flooded cottages, when the | 


lock burst and the bank gave way.” 


T cannot say that I heard this with any feeling that it might 
concern us. I sent the boy away ; the little bustle of his leaving 
the room disturbed my poor patient, and she moved her hands 
about with a helpless kind of distracted restlessness ; at length 
she talked, incoherently at first, but soon with a meaning—and 


Oh, what a sad one—“ Bring a light, oh! oh!” 


“What, my dearest Bessie, what can I do for you? thereis a 


light.” 


“Oh, oh! let the needles be threaded for me—I can’t see.” 

I gave her more air, and wetted her face with spirits; her 
hands seemed feebly to imitate the motion of drawing out a 
thread. “ Oh dear, this thunder, it distracts me-—can t they let me 


rest—is’nt it Sunday?” 


Louder and louder yet came the ceaseless peals, if those can 


be called peals which never stopped for an instant. 


T now also: 


distinguised a peculiar washing and sobbing gurgle, like the 


rushing in of waves. 


Still it no more frightened me to think that it might come up 
to the house, than it need have done if we had been endowed 
with wings; there was enough occupation and anxiety in the 


room to occupy all my attention. 


“No rest, no rest!” moaned Bessie ; “ when will it be Sunday ? 


open thé window—oh! I can’t breathe.” 


I rushed to the window, for she gasped fearfully for breath, 
and the air seemed each moment to get more still and more op- 
pressive. One instant served to pull aside the curtain, the next. 
showed me a rushing, surging sea between us and the hills, and 
then a wide expanse that had been fields laid under more tran- 
quil water, with tree tops and cottage roofs appearing here and 
there. I carried my terrified eyes nearer—still nearer, n 
was water. Water in the yard, and straw eddying about on it ; 


broken reflection had made a lurid pathway. 


dry clothes. 


water in the garden, bubbling and singing through the wooden 
palings; water washing against the kitchen casements ; water 
dashing off the thatch from the beehives; all was water—leaden 
i and heavy as the leaden clouds above, excepting where the 

ull, red moon was rising from behind the hills, and there her 


There was nothing to be done that I knew of, but the thought 
of how Bessie was to be moved if the water came up to the first 
floor turned me cold. The young boy came back ; he had put on 
“There is two feet of water in the kitchen,” he 
whispered, “but I’m going to wade to the rise, it’s only 4 
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hundred yards off; you're not afraid to be left ? you won't try to 
away, Miss T.? The water gets calmer every minute.” 

“J shall stay of course,” I answered; and indeed Bessie 
occupied me fully. I could not cease fora moment to give her air 
with the fan, neither could I conceal from myself that her pulse 
was fast failing. I drew aside the curtain, and sat looking over, 
and wishing that the fog had continued that I might not have 
known the danger. Perhaps two hours might have passed thus ; 
Bessie’s restlessness was gradually subsiding, but, alas! her pulse 
sunk also. The candle began to burn low; I thought I would 
see if I could procure another, for the water without appeared 
now to be quite calm, and I believed it was materially subsided. 

I opened the bedroom door, and what was my horror to find, 
that so far from sinking, the water had gradually risen till it was 
within three steps of the top of the stairs ! 

Then I was indeed at my wit’s end. I woke the mother, and her 
despair was terrible to see ; not about her husband or her sons, 
whose lives I supposed must surely be in some peril; not about 
herself, or about Bessie’s present state, but only what would be- 
come of her darling if she had to be moved. Oh, with that cruel 
cough of her’s, she knew the night air would kill her. I 
could not tell, but I dreaded that death would visit that chamber 
yet sooner than the water, for the poor patient’s speech was now 
very faint and rambling, and ber breathing was fitful and 
distressed. The moon all this night was even fearfully bright, 
and when at two o’clock our candle went out, it lighted up 
the bed and its occupant with a distinctness that was quite 
dazzling. 

About four o’clock I heard the dipping of oars, and the father 
and the young brother whom I had sent away made an entrance 
by the window. 

I have since thought that shortly after this the spirit of 
Bessie must have passed away. It wanted but a few minutes to 
four when they entered. She was very tranquil after her restless- 
ness, and I heard her sigh deeply several times. We believed she 
slept ; but the morn returned and we could not see her face 
distinctly. For two long anxious hours we sat beside her, and 
no one moved or spoke, excepting to cast a glance at the now 
silent waters. At length day dawned, and as the first cold ra 
lighted up the altered landscape, I laid my hand upon her ¢ 
= — it cold. 

will not dwell upon the misery and grief of that morning. 
Shortly afterwards the living pa dead - were got safely out at 
the window. Strangely sad it was to me afterwards to know 
that the wearied frame of her who had so sorely longed for rest 
and quiet in life was not to have it even after death; for three 
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times her body was moved from house to house, as the flood 
followed it, before it was finally deposited in the grave. 

This simple record of her life and death has not been written 
without the consent of her parents. It is now left to those 
whom it may most concern, to know it and lay it to heart. She 
died in the flower of her age, and in the pursuit of her calling. 
If there be remedies for the ills under which she suffered, under 
which so many suffer still, some effort should surely be made to 


apply them. 
ORRIS. 


[We have the authority of“ Orris" for saying that, all the facts and incidents 
mentioned in this narrative, which in the slightest degree bear upon dress- 
making, are perfectly true; as also the death of poor Elizabeth, and the 
surgeon's assurance that she died entirely from over-exertion.—Ep. } 


OUR SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Ovr Sisters of Charity 

Thus far had I written, dear reader, in commence- 
ment of a paper for your Magazine, when a friend— 
not very politely—peeped over my shoulder and read 
the above words. 

“Our sisters of charity!" was the surprised ex- 
clamation which followed. “Why, you are not a 
Catholic, are you 

“I hope I am; I profess to be one.” 


“ J thought you professed to be a Protestant.” 
“So I do.” 


“What! both?” 

“Yes; while I desire earnestly to contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, and therefore protest 
against the errors of Romanism, I also firmly believe 
in ‘One Catholic and Apostolic Church;’ that Chureh 
which is the body of Christ; ‘the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all,’ Eph. i. 22.” 

“Oh, I understand now, But to return to your 
strange title; who, and where, are your Sisters of 
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Charity? LTalways imagined that they formed a pecu- 
liar and distinctive feature of the Romish Church,” 

“In name, perhaps, but not in reality; and my in- 
tention in choosing this subject was to show that we 
have as noble and energetic a band of labourers on our 
side as the Romanists have on theirs.”’ 

“T shall be glad if you can prove it ; but I am rather 
doubtful. Our ‘sisterhoods’ are so few in number, 
and so unpopular amongst us, that I hardly think they 
will bear the comparison. Do you begin with Miss 
Sellon’s establishment ? ”’ 

“ No, indeed; I have no wish to include that in m 
list. Its principles of action are more allied wit 
Popery than Protestantism. The first 1 would mention 
are our Ministers’ Wives,” 
te Ministers’ wives! I should never have thought of 
them.” 

“Very likely not; but you will allow that, in very 
many instances at least, they merit our esteem and 
approbation. A great deal is said in the present day 
in praise of the ‘hard-working Clergy;’ and | may 
perhaps be permitted to put in a word in commenda- 
tion of their ‘ hard-working wives;' for I am sure 
they frequently do almost, if not quite as much good 
in the parish, as their husbands. I know something 
of them, and can speak from experience, In the life 
of Edward Bickersteth, which is lying beside me, 
and which I have just been reading, this remark 
occurs at the 215th page :— For thirty-six years the 
great object of his beloved wife was to assist him in 
carrying on the good work which the Lord afterwards 
laid roy him; and he often gratefully acknowledged 
that he could not have gone through it without - 
ee Now such a testimony as this could be borne 
by hundreds, nay thousands, of devoted Clergymen.”’ 

“Well, Rome endeavours to set forth the advan- 
tages of celibacy in her priests, but you appear to 
claim them in favour of matrimony.” 
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“ And with good reason, I think. Consider, what 
an additional staff of labourers—and an efficient one, 
too—we thus gain for the cause of truth. Thank 
God for our Ministers’ wives! I know that somé 
sentimental yo ladies, and some weak-minded 
young Clergymen, frequently talk in a very mystical 
way, about the ‘superior sanctity of an unmarried state; 


“* But holier, as it seems to me, than one of single life 
Is the gracious Christian mother, and the godly Christian 
wife. 
There are fountains in a woman’s heart, of holiest joy 
and bliss, 


Which a husband’s love alone unseals, and an infant’s 
blessed kiss ; 
And more to wife and mother than to maid unwed is given 


Of the griefs and cares which sift the soul and make it fit 
for heaven.’ 


“ Our Sisters of Charity then, you think, should all 
be wives and mothers ?”’ 

“] don’t think any such thing. You know very 
well what I mean. Iam simply proving to you that 
if the home-responsibilities of married life lessen, in 
some measure, a woman’s opportunities of general 
usefulness, they at the same time fit her in a peculiar 
and pre-eminent manner for her ministrations in the 
cottages of the poor. How much greater is the in- 
fluence, and bow much closer is the sympathy, which 
a wife and mother will have with other wives and 
mothers! But I must pass on. 

“In a with our Ministers’ wives are our 
zealous and persevering District Visitors. It is impose 
sible to calculate the good—physical, moral, and 
spiritual—which they have been the means of effecti 
in many a crowded and neglected neighbourhood. 
In the homes of the poor—at the bedside of the 
dying—in the adult or infant school—among the 
most degraded of our population—they are doing 4 
quiet but mighty work. 
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“ Think also of our many gentle and loving-hearted 
sisters who belong to neither of these classes, yet 
who, from week to week and from day to day, are 
supplying the wants and soothing the sorrows of the 
destitute and wretched ones around them!” 

“ But,” interposed my frend, “your Sisters of 
Charity are so scattered and disorganized ; they dress 
as they like—they dwell where they please—they 
teach what they choose.” 

“There may be unity without uniformity. I can 
see nothing to admire in peculiar and sad-looki 
— A woman, because she is a Christian a 

evotes herself to works of charity, has no occasion, 
and I may add, no right, to make what we should call 
a figure of herself. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
neither requires nor countenances needless singulan- 
ties and want of taste. 

“And I am no advocate for ‘ religious houses;’ they 
are in unison neither with nature nor providence. 
God setteth even the solitary in families. When a 
woman is far advanced in life, and has not any near 
relatives, there is, perhaps, no objection to her residing 
with a few of her own sex and age, who are similarly 
circumstanced, and who are influenced, like herself, by 
the desire to be useful to their fellow-creatures; but 
in general such a mode of life appears to me unneces- 
sary and inexpedient. 3 

“ With regard to the spiritual instruction imparted 
by ‘our sisters,’ oh, I rejoice to think that it is so truth- 
ful and heart-cheering! How bright is the contrast here 
between Protestantism and Popery. No penances, no 
pilgrimages, no purgatory, no prayers to saints, no trust 
in the Virgin, no works of supererogation, no confes- 
sions to a priest, no reliance upon human merit, are 
inculeated by their lips. It is their privilege to tell 
of a full, free, and finished salvation; to direct at once 
to a Saviour who invites the weary, who receives the 
sinful, who welcomes the penitent, who guides the 
ignorant, who comforts the sorrowful! 
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“Oh, delightful employment! Oh, patient, warm. | 
hearted, and persevering sisters! Would that your 
numbers were increased, and your labours extended! 
How hallowed are the memories of the noble-minded 
Elizabeth Fry, the sainted Sarah Martin, and others of 
the lovely sisterhood, who have left their imperishable 
memorials in the improved circumstances and renewed 
hearts and lives of many of society’s once miserable 
outcasts. With simplicity and earnestness they 
planted the seeds of hope and truth in the neglected 
soil of human hearts, and the harvest, through God's 
blessing on their efforts, more than compensated for 
their toils. And while the echo of their footsteps yet 
lingers on our ears, let all who would become the bene- 
factors of their race follow in the same consecrated 
ou Ah, I might rather say, that they have already 
ollowed; for thousands of women, unknown and unno- 
ticed, perhaps, by the busy world, are now striving in 
true faith and a ares to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor, and carry the Gospel of Christ to their 
dwellings.”’ 

“ Well, ‘our sisters’ ought to be obliged to you for 
your advocacy of their cause. You are of opinion, I 
should imagine, that there is plenty for women to do, 
yet without stepping out of their present sphere.” 

“Indeed I am. There are the hungry, the house- 
less, and the sick to be cared for; the oppressed and 
the ill-treated to be relieved. Is the draper’s assistant 
to sink into an early grave because thoughtless cus- 
tomers choose to purchase his health with their late- 
bought commodities? Are the poor needlewomen to 
starve, or sm, that they may increase the ill-gotten 
gains of others? Shall destitute children roam for- 
saken and uncared for through our streets? If not— 
and all humanity answers no—then woman must be 
faithful to her duty. Undeterred by ridicule, and 
unallured by: fashion, she must boldly act out those 
great principles which Christianity has taught her. 
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Nor is this all. There are wanderers from virtue who 
are to be recalled and reclaimed ; inexperienced ones 
who are in danger of being misled, and who want 
counsel and guidance; broken spirits that require gentle 
and healing treatment; aching hearts that yearn for 
love and sympathy; and troubled consciences that 
sigh for consolation and peace. And it is woman’s 
blessed mission to go forth on these errands of mercy. 
More spiritual in her character, more unselfish in her 
purpose, more ardent in her affections than the other 
sex, there is a delicate adaptation in her efforts which 
ensures success with greater facility and promptitude. 
She can effect an entrance into hearts which man 
is unable to penetrate; her love is all - persuasive 
where his reasoning fails. Woman, is the ‘ Mary’ of 
the world—the quiet communicator of hope and salva- 
tion to its weary and sorrowful children !’ 

“Tam afraid you will frighten your readers by the 
character and extent of the work to which you call 
ory they will shrink from rendering it their feeble 
aid.”” 

“T trust not. While stimulated by the salutary 
reflection that to whom much is given of the same 
much will be required, let them be sustained by the 
delightful consciousness that all needful strength is 
vouchsafed to those who earnestly and steadily endea- 
vour to fulfil their appointed duties, They serve a 
gracious and loving Master, who says to them now, as 
they feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick, 
and care for the imprisoned, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ve have done it unto Me:’ and who will say to them 
hereafter, when they stand before his presence, to give 
an account of the talents entrusted to their care, 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter ‘thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’” 
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MINNIE SUTHERLAND. 
BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter VI. — Near Home. 


Mrwynte was so full of Mrs. Leslie’s accident that 
she almost forgot their visit to Mrs. Franklyn; she 
stood so long talking about it to her grandmamma, 
that if Mrs. Sutherland had not at last hurried her 
off, I don’t know when they would have reached the 
Rectory. As it was, they were considerably later than 
they should have been; and Edith, who was, as 
Minnie said, the very model of order and punctuality, 
expressed her regret on this account to Mrs. Franklyn, 
and explained the reason. 

Oh, what a nice pleasant lady Minnie thought 
Mrs. Franklyn. Quiet and gentle, partly from ill- 
health, and partly from natural disposition, there was 
such a sweetness of expression in her countenance, 
and such a winning manner in all that she said or did, 
that she charmed alike both old and young. You felt 
instinctively as you looked at her that nothing unkind 
or unchristianlike could come from her lips. Her son, 
who dearly loved her, had once said, that she was a 
living personification of the thirteenth chapter to the 
Hebréws, so you can form some idea from that repre- 
sentation of her character. What a pity it is that 
religion is not oftener—especially in the gentler sex— 
linked with “whatsoever things are lovely and of 

report.” 

But there were three daughters also claimin 
Minnie’s attention; and I assure you she made sae 
use of her eyes and ears. Without appearing to take 
much notice, Minnie was one of those quick and 
accurate observers who can see a great deal at 2 


glance. The eldest Miss Franklyn was very like her 
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mother, both in manner and in personal appearance; but 
there was a sprightliness and vivacity about her which 
Mrs. Franklyn had never possessed even in her 
younger and more healthful days. This was the 
“ Edith” Mr. Franklyn had spoken of; she was 
several years younger than Minnie’s cousin, but not 
any graver or more dignified; scarcely so much so. 
She was what Minnie called very “ loveable.” 

The next sister, Louisa, ought rather to have been 
the eldest, and she seemed as if she thought so. She 
always took the lead in all little family matters; and 
it was so customary to ask her opinion, and appeal to 
her judgment, that she received it quite as a matter of 
course. Such steadiness and propriety was manifest 
in all her actions that you could hardly realize the 
possibility of her doing anything that was not correct 
or well-timed. Kind and considerate she was to 
everybody, but there was a precision even in her kind- 
ness. “Very good, but very methodical; a regular 
old maid,” was Minnie’s private comment upon her. 
Ah, Minnie, with all your cleverness, you are mistaken 
for once. Ina few months Louisa is to be married. 
Yes, it is quite true ; you need not look so astonished. 
A certain young clergyman, many miles away, has 
long since perceived and appreciated her varied ex- 
cellent qualities, and as soon as his parsonage house is 
built, he will hasten to instal her as its mistress. 
And a very good wife and mistress she will make too. 

The youngest daughter, Helen, was not much older 
than Minnie. She was timid and reserved, and did 
not appear at all glad to see the new visitors; but her 
features and complexion so greatly resembled Mr. 
Franklyn’s, that Minnie was determined to like her 


for his sake. It was not long before the young ladies 

were quite at home together, and very lively and Y cons 

sant was the chat about books, and music, and en- 

gravings, and crochet-work, and sundry other matters, 

while Mrs. Franklyn, leaning back in her easy chair, 
| 242 
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og took as much share in the conversation as she felt 

4 » Mr. Franklyn was out visiting, and he did not return 
a, #0 early as he had promised, if that he would. 
When he came he told them he had been 
dered... A poor. woman, one of his parishioners, had 
2 been run over in the street just as he meme Be oa 
‘th his usual and kindn di 
say that, dear reader; it is my addition—he 
to render all the assistance he could, and to see her 
4 was a pass thin, elderly woman, and appeared to have 
3 no ; at least she had mentioned none, but 

only asked that a be sent to 
4 of the house where she as they would-be.um 
4 easy at her absence. calmness and fortitude 

m about pital 

‘ until her dislocated limb was set, and the other in- 
juries had received attended to. by the 
e 
doctors. She had recognized him asthe 

q to him few words, 

3 hich she had scarcely strength to utter, her reliance 

a upon the Saviour, and her trust in God. 

Minnie had scarcely been.able to contain herself 
while this brief account was given; and as-soon 
there was-a pause, she hastily and eagerly exclaimed, 
‘it was ; am sure it was Mrs. 
Yes, L believe that is her said 
_ 408, Deli is her name, Mr. Franklyn, 

a little “Ww 
e heard of the accident just 
before we home,” continued Minnie. “and we 
were 80 very, very sorry;and I am so very gladyou 
4 were Wit ~-Minnie's and gladness were im 
t be such a eomfort 

4 to her, and now we shall not have to wait till to-morrow 
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Edith qui supplemented her cousin's remarks 
by a sketch of: Mrs.. Leslie's position -and:cir- 
cumstances ; and the sympathy of all who listened was 
freely expressed for the poor widow. 


“ How mysterious are such dispensations observed 
Miss Franklyn, thoughtfully, yust when brighter days 
seemed coming for her, this sad accident occurs”? 
_ Minnie was glad to find that some one shared her 
feelings. She waited to hear what Mr. Franklyn would 
«Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth,” was his 
rejoinder; “ and when He sends afflictions to his people, 
it is for their profit, that. they may become partakers 
_ “Yes, but,” said Minnie, with her’ accustomed 
frankness, “ Mrs. Leslie was so very religious already ; 
says she never met with any one more 
contented or Tesi or more wishful than she is to 


do what is right.” 
ive understood Minnie’s 


* You think,” he said, “that she hardly te rye 
further trial. But,) my dear 
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" You,’ sald Me. “the dificultios whieh 
avinetines pustle us row, will all be cleared up some 
day; till then we must trust and wait.”’ 

he conversation now turned upon other topics ; 
and Edith and Minnie went home that evening 
delighted with their visit, and charmed with the amiabi- 
lity and good sense displayed by the inmates of the 
Rectory. Mr. Franklyn stood higher than ever now in 
Minnie’s esteem, and Claude mischievously said all he 
could against the “new clergyman,’’ in order to elicit 
Minnie’s defensive replies. 

The following morning, Mrs. Sutherland went to the 
hospital to see the poor widow, and found her better 
than she had anticipated. Her patience and thankful- 
ness shone out most brightly through the trying cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed ; and Mrs. Suther- 
land learnt a better lesson perhaps beside that sick bed 
than she would have done from the pages of a book. 
Her report,.when she returned home, quite cheered 
Minnie, who had taken a great fancy to Mrs. Leslie, 
and she begged that Edith and she might go the next 
time. Their grandmamma was quite willing, and 
accordingly they went. Minnie had never been inside 
an hospital before, and she was much pleased with the 
appearance it presented. The ward in which Mrs. 
Leslie was placed was a very large one ; it contained a 
long, double row of clean, comfortable-looking beds, 
with a little shelf over each, for medicine, and neat, blue 
checked curtains. Mrs. Leslie’s pale face looked still 
paler; but she welcomed the young ladies with her 
usual sweet smile, and seemed so full of God’s good- 
ness to her m preserving her life, and in providing for 
her such skilful doctors and attentive nurses, that thev 
were rather inclined to envy than pity her. Edith 
read to her, at her request, a few verses out of the best 
of books, and they talked about their meaning and 
seer while Minnie listened, and. thought to 
ierself, “* How different I am to Edith! I do not feel 
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ve she does about such things; | wonder whether | 
ever shall,” 

Days passed on, and Mrs. Leslie progressed. But 
one morning, when Minnie alone accompanied Mrs. 
Sutherland, for Edith stayed at home on account of a 
slight cold, they found, to their surprise and sorrow, 
that there was a change for the worse. The widow 
was very feverish and poorly indeed, and seemed her- 
self impressed with the idea that she should not recover. 
While they were there, Mr. Franklyn came im, but he 
did not stay long for fear of fatiguing the invalid too 
much. Very kind and soothing were the few words 
he said to the meek and patient sufferer, and very 
touching were her low but heartfelt replies. Her fait 
in Christ was strong and all-sustaining; and she was 
ready to depart and to be with Him, which was far 
better than remaining here. 

Mr. Franklyn told Mrs. Sutherland that he was 
going to call at her house, on his way home, for some 
books which Edith had promised to lend his sisters ; 
and Mrs. Sutherland asked him if he would be so kind 
as to let Minnie walk there with him, for she herself 
wished to stay a little longer, and also to speak to the 
head nurse = ae Mrs. Leslie; but she would prefer 
Minnie returning then. So Minnie, glad to get out 
into the fresh air again, and not at all averse to a walk 
with Mr. Franklyn, left the hospital with him. They 
naturally spoke of the scene which they had just 
witnessed ; and the tears stood in Minnie’s eyes, for 
her easily susceptible feelings had been much impressed 
with what had passed. Mr. Franklyn seized the oppor- 
tunity to s mi a word in season. “ Do you think,” 
he said, in his gentlest and kindest manner, “that if 
you were in Mrs. Leslie’s situation, you would feel 
“As happy, and as resigned to God's will as she 
does ”’ 

“ No,” said Minnie, slowly and gravely, “1 am sure 
I should not.’’ Minnie’s disposition was so perfectly 
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transparent, that her answers were invariably truthful, 
even if they told against herself. 

“ What makes this difference ?”’ he asked, with in- 
creased gentleness of tone; “why is Mrs. Leslie so 
peaceful and happy a 

“T suppose,”’ said Minnie, “it 1s because she loves 
God. 

Mr. Franklyn was silent; he left Minnie to draw 
her own inference from this. Then he said, “And 
ought not you also to love Him? Has He not the 
first and strongest claim upon your affections ? Think 
of all his goodness towards you. Think how, from the 
first moment of your existence, He has cared for you, 
and watched oyer you. Think how He has given his — 
only Son to redeem and save you. And all He asks 
in return is your love and confidence. And can you 
rest satisfied while your heart remains unaffected by his 
kindness, and indifferent to his appeals Is it night, 
is it safe to do so P”’ 

“ But,” said Minnie, earnestly, “how can I help it ? 
I cannot make myself love God.” 

“No; you cannot make yourself love Him. Love 
cannot be forced; but it may be awakened and drawn 
forth by the contemplation of God’s character, and the 
belief of his love to us. Now, it is the blessed work 
of the Holy Spirit to shed abroad the love of God in 
the heart. Have you ever seriously asked Him to take 
of the things of Christ and show them to you ?—to 
win your heart by the attraction of the cross? You 
have heard the story of a Saviour, but have you ever 
listened to it with half the interest and attention 
which you have given to some thrilling an pular 
tale? Have you ever yielded yourself to its ‘ufhe ence? 
Will you do so now ?” 

Minnie looked very thoughtful, but she was silent ; 
and Mr. Franklyn thought he had said enough for that 
time. They soon reached Minnie’s home, where Mr. 
oe only staid for a few minutes to speak to 
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Edith; but when they parted, Minnie’s beaming look, 
and her more than usually warm pressure of his hand, 
assured him that, whether she was disposed or not to 
admit the force of his observations, she was grateful 
for the kindness which they manifested. If ministers 
only knew what a ready response their words generally 
meet with in the hearts of the young, they would 
more frequently avail themselves of this dehghtful 
means of Christian usefulness. 

But we must not forget Widow Leslie. The fears 
which were entertained respecting her recovery happily 
oe groundless, and she was gradually restored to 

ealth. Happily!—that is, for her friends and ac- 
quaintances, to whom her bright example and sweet 
Christian graces were a great blessing. For herself to 
live was Christ, and to die was gain; and therefore, in 
either case, it was well with her. As soon as she was 
dismissed from the hospital, a nice lodging was provi- 
ded for her by Mrs. Sutherland, and a few friends con- 
tributed towards her support, until she was strong 
enough to do something for herself. 

She was sitting one evening in her pleasant little 
room, musing on God’s loving-kindness towards her, 
when a stranger tapped at the house door, and inquired 
for Mrs. Leslie. She was called to speak to him, and 
invited him to walk in. He was a tall, good- 
looking young man, whose sunburnt features bore 
traces of some strong, but suppressed emotion. She 
wondered what his errand was, and, as he did not speak, 
she ventured to say, “Is there anything that I can do 
for you, sir ?”’ 

“ You have forgotten me, then,”’ he said, in a tremu- 
lous and agitated tone. His voice thrilled through her, 
and after a momentary hesitation, she rushed towards 
him, flung her arms round his neck, and exclaimed 
with mingled tears and smiles, “ My dear, dear Harry ! 
my long-lost boy !” 

Yes, it was the widow’s son! and only a mother 
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who has suffered as she had done can enter into her 
feelings at that moment. Her’s was a joy with which a 
stranger intermeddleth not. It was meet that she 
should make merry and rejoice, for this her son had 
been dead but was alive again, he had been lost but 
was now found. And where had he been all those 
years during which she had sorrowed for him? A 
wanderer in many lands, reaping for a lengthened 
period the bitter fruits of his misconduct and disobe- 
dience. Had he quite forgot his poor, widowed mother, 
or was he too hardened to care what became of her? 
Neither. His deep natural affection was for a long 
time overlaid and kept down by the pressure of strong, 
unbridled passions, and the determination to have his 
own way, and to be his own master; but when troubles 
came, and friends, so called, forsook him, it burst 
forth towards his injured and deserted parent. He 
wrote one or two letters to her, but she had removed, 
and they never reached her; and he, receiving no 
answer to them, and being in a low and depressed state 
of mind, concluded she was dead, and that his un- 
kind behaviour had killed her. This idea, in conjune- 
tion with his reckless and dissipated manner of life, 
threw him on a bed of sickness from which he did not 
arise for many weeks. God’s hand was laid heavily 
upon him, but it was in love, that he might be led to 
the Saviour, and find peace at the foot of his cross. 
A devoted Christian missionary visited him during his 
illness, and his faithful and tender ministrations were— 
blessed to this end; and Harry left his sick room to 
lead, in every sense of the word, a new life. And now 
the remembrance of his mother was more powerful 
and endearing than it had ever been. He resolved to 
return to England and ascertain for himself whether 
she were alive or dead; but several unexpected hin- 
drances for a time prevented him; and ns he was 
just about to set sail, he was told by an old comrade, 


whom he accidentally met, that Mrs. Leslie had died 
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the preceding summer; for his friends, knowing his 
friendship with Harry, had mentioned the circum- 
stance in one of their letters, so that there could be 
no doubt of it. This mistake—which appeared to have 
originated in the death about that time of a sister- 
in-law of Mrs. Leslie—deterred the repentant prodigal 
from his intended voyage; and, with a saddened 
heart, he accepted a situation which was offered him 
abroad, in which he worked hard, and saved a good bit 
of money. But his health declined, and he felt that 
he should like to return to the land of his birth, and 
if it was God’s will to call him hence, to be laid beside 
the grave of his mother. His first act on reaching his 
native country was to call on his old master, and repa 
to him, with large interest, the trifling sum with which 
he had absconded in his sinful and thoughtless days, 
and to entreat his forgiveness for the past. There, to 
his unutterable joy, he learnt that his mother was 
still alive! He Lesheaiill to her; and the sequel has 
been already related. 

Oh, who can describe the joy and gratitude which 
filled the widow’s heart. Her son, not only restored 
to her, but thus restored! a sharer of her best hopes, 
and a partaker of the same precious faith. There is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that Hy and there is joy too on earth. 
Dear reader, has that joy ever been experienced for 
yout 

The pleasing tidings of Harry’s return soon reached 
the Rectory, and the dwelling of the Sutherlands. 
Need it be said that they all keenly participated in the 
widow’s happiness and prosperity. Minnie, perhaps, 
because she was the youngest, was the warmest in her 
congratulations, and the most ardent in the expressions 
of her feelings. 

“Oh, it was so delightful!’ she said, “that the 
widow’s son should have come back; it was as good 
as the finish of an interesting story book.” 
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Mr. Franklyn smiled at her comparison. “ You do 
not regret now,” he said, “that Mrs. Leslie did not go 
abroad as she had purposed ? ”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Minnie; “ what a disappointment it 
would have been if her son had found her absent! 
Besides, she will not have to work for her living now, 
for he can keep her in ease and comfort. As Edith 
said, it was ‘all for the best!’ ”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Franklyn; “all is for the best to 
those who love God, and trust in Him. It may not 
always appear to be so, but we are sure that it is so in 
reality. Happy are those who not only believe, but 
who can feel this.”’ 

Minnie ran down stairs, as she always did, to open 
the door for Mr. Franklyn. She paused for a moment, 
and with a simple, child-like confidence, which arose 
from the consciousness that her feelings would be 
immediately reciprocated, she looked up to him, and 
said, “1 have not forgotten what you said to me that 
day we came from the hospital, Mr. Franklyn; and I 
think—I hope—I do love the Saviour a little now; 
at least I wish to do so.”’ 

I must leave you, dear reader, to imagine the sympa- 
thy and encouragement which marked Mr. Franklyn’s 
reply, and also the gladness which filled his spirit as 
he hoped, and believed, that God was gently drewlag 
the heart of Minnie towards Himself. 


THE ASSYRIAN PALACE. 


THosr who have read “Nineveh and its Remains” will 
remember that, from the various bas-reliefs and inscriptions 
in the Cuneiform letters, discovered in the three mounds which 
formed the site of ancient Nineveh, Mr. Layard entertained no 
doubt of having hit upon a palace built by a mighty Assyrian 
monarch, who, from strong presumptive evidence, he identified 
with the Sennacherib of |B rraoy It was the object of this 
second journey to complete, as he hoped, that identification by 4 
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more careful and minute scrutiny. But it is just possible that 
some of our readers may not have read Mr. Layard’s former 
work, and for their especial benefit we propose to transcribe a 
very striking passage from it, wherein a very interesting and 
eloquent description is given of the palace which Mr. Layard 
discovered in his first journey. None, we are sure, of those who 
have already read it, will be very angry with us for bringing this 
passage again to their remembrance. 

“The interior of the Assyrian palace must have been as 

magnificent as imposing. I have led the reader through its ruins, 
and he may judge of the impression its halls were calculated to 
make upon the stranger who, in the days of old, entered for the 
first time the abode of the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in 
through the portal guarded by the colossal lions or bulls of white 
alabaster. In the first hall he found himself surrounded by the 
sculptured records of the empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the 
exploits of the chace, the ceremonies of religion, were portrayed 
on the walls, sculptured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous 
colours. Under each picture were engraved, in characters filled 
up with bright copper, inscriptions describing the scenes re- 
presented. Above the sculptures were painted other events— 
the king, attended by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving his 
prisoners, entering into alliances with other monarchs, or per- 
forming sume sacred duty. These representations were enclosed 
in coloured borders of elaborate and elegant design. ‘The 
emblematic tree, winged bulls, and monstrous animals were 
conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At the upper end of the 
hall was the colossal figure of the king in adoration before the 
supreme deity, or receiving from his eunuch the holy cup. He 
was attended by warriors bearing his arms, and by priests or 
presiding divinities. His robes, and those of his followers, were 
adorned with groups of figures, animals, and flowers, all painted 
with brilliant colours. 
“The stranger stood upon alabaster slabs, each bearing an 
inscription, recording the titles, genealogy, and achievements of 
the great king. Several doorways, formed by gigantic winged 
lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian deities, led into other 
apartments, which again opened into more distant halls. In each 
were new sculptures. On the walls of some were processions of 
colossal figures—armed men and eunuchs following the king, 
warriors laden with spoil, leading prisoners, or bearing presents 
and offerings to the gods. On the walls of others were portrayed 
the winged priests, or presiding divinities, standing before the 
sacred trees. 

“The ceilings above him were divided into square com- 
partments, painted with flowers, or with the figures of animals. 
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Some were inlaid with ivory, each compartment being surrounded 
by elegant borders and mouldings. The beams, as well as the 
sides of the chambers, may have been gilded, or even plated, with 
gold and silver; and the rarest woods, in which the cedar was 
conspicuous, were used for the wood-work. Square openings in 
the ceilings of: the chambers admitted the light of day. A 
pleasing shadow was thrown over the sculptured walls, and gave 
& majestic expression to the human features of the colossal forms 
which guarded the entrances. Through these apertures was seen 
the bright blue of an eastern sky, enclosed in a frame on which 
were painted, in vivid colours, the winged circle, in the midst of 


elegant ornaments, and the graceful forms of ideal animals. 


“These edifices, as it has been shewn, were great national 


‘monuments, upon the walls of which were represented in sculp- 


ture, or inscribed in alphabetic characters, the chronicles of the 
empire. He who entered them might thus read the history, and 
learn the glory and triumphs of the nation. They served, at the 
same time, to bring continually to the remembrance of those who 
assembled within them on festive occasions, or for the celebration 
of religious ceremonies, the deeds of their ancestors, and the 
power and majesty of their gods.”— Nineveh and its Remains, 
pp. 260—265. 

And now let us see how far Mr. Layard was successful or 
unsuccessful in his further inquiries. We must premise that we 
intend, in this paper, to speak only of the results of the ex- 
cavations, passing over much interesting matter, and many 
graphic pictures of eastern life, to which we hope hereafter to 
allude. Of course it would be quite impossible, within our limits, 
to give anything like a detailed account of the immense number 
of bas-reliefs discovered in the second journey, and therefore we 
select only a few of the most striking character, and especially 
those which are connected the most closely with the Old Tes- 
tament History, Mr. Layard then discovered, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the builder of the palace was no other 
than the Sennacherib of whom so much is said in Holy Serip- 
ture. But he shall speak for himself on this very important 
point. The quotation refers to a most elaborate series of bas- 
reliefs, in which the whole process of moving the colossal figures 
of the winged bulls is given, for which we regret much that we 
cannot find room, 

“ There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Layard, “that the king 
represented as superintending the building of the mounds and 
the placing of the colossal bulls is Sennacherib himself, and that 
the sculptures celebrate the building at Nineveh of the great 
palace and its adjacent temples described in the inscriptions as the 
work of this monarch. The bas-reliefs were accompanied m 
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most instances by short epigraphs in the cuneiform character, 
containing a description of the subject with the name of the city 
to which the sculptures were brought. The great imscriptions 
on the bulls at the entrances of Kouyunjik record, it would seem, 
not only historical events, but, with great minuteness, the manner 
in which the edifice itself was erected, its general plan, and the 
various materials employed in decorating the halls, chambers, and 
roofs. When completely deciphered they will perhaps enable us 
to restore, with some confidence, both the general plan and eleva- 
tion of the building. 

“Unfortunately only fragments of these epigraphs have been 
preserved. From them it would appear that the transport of 
more than one object was represented on the walls. Besides 
bulls and sphynxes in stone are mentioned figures in some kind 
of wood, perhaps of olive, like ‘the two cherubims of olive tree, 
eech ten cubits high,’ in the temple of Solomon. Over the king 
superintending the removal of one of these colossi is the follow- 
ing short inscription, thus translated by Dr. Hincks :— 

“*Sennacherib, King of Assyria, the great figures of the bulls, 
which in the land of Belad, were made for Ins royal palace at 
Nineveh, he transported thither.’ (?) 

“The land of Belad, mentioned in these inscriptions, appears 
to have been a district in the immediate vicmity of Nineveh, and 
probably on the Tigris, as these great masses of stone would 
have been quarried near the river for the greater convenience of 
moving them to the palace. The district of Belad may indeed 
have been that in which the city itself stood. 

“ Over the representation of the building of the mound there 
were two epigraphs, both precisely similar, but both unfortunately 
much mutilated. As far as they can be restored, they have thus 
been interpreted by Dr. Hincks :— 

“*Sennacherib, King of Assyria. Hewn stones, which, as the 
gods willed, were found in the land of Belad, for the walls (?) 
(or foundations, the word reads, ‘shibri’) of my palace, J caused 
the inhabitants of foreign countries (?) and the ple of the 
forests (Kershani), the great bulls for the gates of my palace to 
drag (?) (or bring). 

“ If this mscription be rightly rendered, we have direct evidence 
that captives from foreign countries were employed in the great 
public works undertaken by the Assyrian kings, as we were led 
to infer, from the variety of costume represented in the bas- 
reliefs, and from the fetters on the legs of some of the workmen. 
"he Jews themselves, after their captivity, may have been thus 
condemned to labour, as their forefathers had been in Egypt, in 
erecting the monuments of their conquerors; and we may, per- 
haps, recognize them amongst the builders pourtrayed in the 
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sculptures. Two distinct objects appear to be mentioned in 
these epigraphs,—unhewn, or merely squared, stones for walls 
or foundations, and the colossal bulls for the entrances; unless 
some of the small stones carried on the backs of the workmen 
are intended by the former, we find only the colossi represented 
in the bas-reliefs. 

‘“‘ From the long gallery, which appears to have been panelled 
with bas-reliefs, describing the removal of more than one object 
employed in the construction of the palace, we have unfortunately 
only three fragments of inscriptions without the sculptured re- 
presentations of the events recorded. The most perfect is inte- 
resting on more than one account. According to Dr. Hincks it 
is to be translated :— 

* Sennacherib, King of Assyria...... (some object, the 
nature not ascertained) of wood, which from the Tigris 1 caused 
to be brought up (through?) the Kharri or Khasri, on sledges 
(or boats), | caused to be carried (or to mount).’ ” 

But there is still further, and even stronger, evidence with 
respect to Sennacherib. Mr. Layard’ discovered a series of 
inseriptions which contained the actual annuals of six years of 
this monarch’s reign, of which we will endeavour to give a brief 
outline. Sennacherib calls himself “ the subduer of kings from 
the upper sea of the setting sun (the Mediterranean) to the 
lower sea of the rising sun (the Persian Gulf).”” He says that, 
in the first year of his reign, he defeated Merodach Baladan, 
that king of Babylon to whom Hezekiah boastingly exhibited 
his treasures, and subsequently plundered his palace, and ravaged 
all the surrounding country. In the second year he overthrew 
several cities to the north of Nineveh, and subjugated some dis- 
tant Medean nations. The annals of the third year are most 
important. The Assyrian monarch overran with his armies the 
whole of Syria, deposing Luli (or Luliya) King of Sidon, and 

lacing another person on his throne. He then refers to a battle 
in which he defeated the Egyptians, and the inscription thus 
proceeds :— 

“ * Hezekiah, King of Judah,’ says the Assyrian king, ‘ who 
had not submitted to my authority, forty-six of his principal 
cities, and fortresses and villages depending upon them, of which 
I took no account, I captured and carried away their spoil. I 
shut up (?) himself within Jerusalem, his capital city. The for- 
tified towns, and the rest of his towns, which I spoiled, I severed 
from his country, and gave to the Kings of Ascalon, Ekron, and 
Gaza, so as to make his country small. In addition to the for- 
mer tribute a. upon their countries, I added a tribute, the 
nature of which I fixed.’ The next passage is somewhat defaced, 
but the substance of it appears to be, that he took from Heze- 
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kiah the treasure he had collected in Jerusalem, 30 talents of 

ld and 800 talents of silver, the treasures of his palace, besides 

is sons and his daughters, and his male and female servants or 

slaves, and brought them all to Nineveh. The city itself, how- 
ever, he does not pretend to have taken.” 

Now, as Mr. Layard says, the striking fact here is, that the . 
amount of tribute which Hezekiah is described in Holy Sori 
twre as paying to Sennacherib agrees word for word so far as t 
gold is concerned, with the amount here mentioned; and there 
can be little doubt, therefore, that the campaign described in 
these annals was the actual one recorded in the Bible. But it 
may be said that Sennacherib was defeated by the miraculous 
interposition of Heaven. This is true, but there is no doubt 
that, before proceeding to besiege Jerusalem, he would have 
totally subdued all the country in his line of march. His defeat 
is thus alluded to by Mr. Layard :— 

“It is natural to suppose that Sennacherib would not perpe- 
tuate the memory of his own overthrow; and that having been 
unsuccessful in an attempt upon Jerusalem, his army being 
visited by the plague described in Scripture, he should gloss over 
his defeat by describing the tribute he had previously received 
from Hezekiah as the general result of his campaign. 

“There is no reason to believe, from the Biblical account, 
that Sennacherib was slain by his sons immediately after his 
return to Nineveh; on the contrary, the expression ‘ he returned 
and dwelt at Nineveh,’ infers that be continued to reign for some 
time over Assyria. We have accordingly his further annals on 
the monuments he erected.” 

We need not give the remaining annals, as they do not illus- 
trate, specially, the Old Testament History. But even this is 
not all the evidence which connects the builder of the at 
Nineveh with the Sennacherib of Scripture. During the latter 

rt of his residence at Mosul, Mr. Layard discovered a cham- 

r containing a magnificent series of bas-reliefs, in which the 
capture of a large and important city—the torture of the pri- 
soners—and the triumph of the haughty Assyrian monarch—are 
most elaborately described. What that city was, Mr. Layard 
shall himself tell us. 

“This fine series of bas-reliefs, occupying thirteen slabs, was 
finished by the ground-plan of a castle, or of a fortified camp, 
containing tents and houses. Within the walls was also seen a 
fire-altar with two beardless priests, wearing high conical 
standing before it. In front of the altar, on which burned t 
sacred am was a table bearing various sacrificial objects, and 
beyond it two sacred chariots, such as accompanied the Persian 
kings in their wars. The horses had been taken out, and the 
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faces ; and, when the preacher pronounced the Bene- 
diction, there was also an earnest enthusiasm in their 
univocal amen, which is sadly wanting in many of the 
aut artistic responses which echo through the arches of the 
cathedral. 


os It was a still summer evening. The sky was yet 
De golden where the sun had gone down; and, as I 
ag sauntered home, the stars came out one by one in the 
: far blue. But my thoughts continually reverted to 


the meeting I had left, and the words of the Benedic- 
tion reeurred continually to my memory, “ The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” I repeated 
them to myself, slowly, as I wandered on; and, as I 
called to mind the many epistles which Paul had closed 
with those words, I felt convinced there must be a 
depth of meaning in them which I had not yet seen. 
I fell into a meditative humour, and my thoughts were 
on this wise :-— 

God has given to all men the power of ree 
with more or less intensity, the Beautiful m this world; 
—in the humble garden of the cottager, with its rows of 
unostentatious daisies, and sweet scented wallflowers, 
| as well as in the well ordered lawns and splendid con- 
4 servatories of the ambitious millionaire. Around me, 
in the unbroken silence of that evening, unnumbered 
forces, like the thousand shuttles of some mighty loom, 
were working in untiring activity to weave for the 
world her summer garments of beauty. There was no 
hum or din of voices or machinery, and yet there was 
an irresistible developement of beauty. Beneath my 
feet the grass, and beside me the tree, unfashioned b 
hands, were assuming shapes which the eye might loo 
upon with pleasure. Man needs no one to teach him 
that the summer is beautiful. His God has endowed 
him with a kind of instinctive perception thereof, 
which nothing extraneous can falsify. 

There is nothing beautiful in nature which is not 
also true. .All that is pleasant to the eye is the result 
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of the orderly working of laws. Indeed the first step 
by which we arrive at the true is by the perception of 
the beauty thereof. 

In the soul of man, darkened and bemoted by sin 
and wrong, there was yet the spiritual eyesight which 
could once gaze on the face of God and live. And, in 
remembrance of its awfully grand childhood, the soul 
was ever desiring to ee into the deep mysteries, 
which bound it on all sides like gloomy cerements, if 
haply it might pierce those dark curtains which hung 
between her and the Infinite. Ever and anon a c 
of joy broke from the sorrowing soul as it fancied it 
had found the pearl of great price, the key which would 
unlock the heavy doors which | lead into the pavilion of 
the Most High, But the ery of joy died away into 
the murmur of despair; and where virtue had built its 
shrine, vice held its shameless orgies. 

But God’s ways are not as our ways; a day with 
Him is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. The hand that holds the mighty pendulum, 
which beats off in eternal succession ceons upon eons, 
is not human. It is the unseen hand of the eternal. 
The strokes of that pendulum are not regulated by the 
tickings of any constructed time-piece; it keeps not . 
time with the brain, but with the heart. Itis but a 
minute by the hand that marks the time on the dial 
plate of the clock, and yet through one heart has gone 
an age of suffering and long hours of woe. It is four 
thousand by the shadows which have crept daily over 
the heliometer, but the pendulum, whose pulsations 
are universal, has just marked the “ ‘fulness of time.” 

In marble halls luxury might hold its revels, and the 
— brim with the fiery juice of the grape. In pillow- 
ess resting places poverty might forget its rags in 
dreams of the ww rs frowning turrets watchful 
sentinels might turn the hour-glass. There were no 
violent contortions of nature,—no unearthly sounds or 
portentous sight to warn the world that the fulness of 
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time was come, and that the greatest event which had 
ever affected the destiny of humanity was so near. 

A few simple shepherds were tending their flocks on 
the green hilleside of Palestine. Now and then the 
tinkle of a sheep bell, or the sound of a pipe, or, perhaps, 
the rough voice of one repeating with all his Jewish 
ardour that ancient m of their favourite king, 
“Night unto night sheweth wisdom,” was all that 
broke the silence. 

What are those harmonies that float so strangely on 
the midnight wind! what shapes of beauty are those 
thronging the interstellar air! can the words these 
angels speak be true? Yes; God, who has concealed 
this thing from the wise and prudent, has revealed it 
unto babes. 

Draw near, ye wise men from the East ; the Word, 
which was in the beginning with God, when out of 
chaos sprung this world, like a thought of light from 
the Eternal mind, is made flesh and come to dwell 
among us, and we may behold his glory. Henceforth 
truth is not a mere dead principle, but a real living 
Man. No more shall ye look with despairing gaze into 
the awful page of the sky, and its divine hieroglyphics, 
for words of hope. No more shall ye turn the eye 
within, and in earnest communion with self, hear, in 
agony, your questions only answered by their echoes. 
The mystery which was hid from ages is now made 
manifest ; grace and truth have come by Him who is 
cradled in yonder manger. Here at length may you 
see the mind of God. 

Into the moral world there is born One on whom we 
need but look to be saved. In the outer world we 
may gaze on the manifestation of truth, where it as- 
sumes the form of the beautiful, and it will change us 
not. In the inner world we cannot direct the eye of 
faith to the Son of God and steadily keep it there 
without receiving an impress of his image on the 
moral retina of the consciousness; and, thus steadily 
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keeping the eye there, the image of the Christ will 
remain continually on the heart, and his whole moral 
being pass into ours, until we become partakers of the 
Divine nature, and consequently, sons of God. 

He who can look on the flower and at once pro- 
nounce it beautiful, can look in as simple a manner on 
the Christ ; and, without any scholastic ordeal, perceive 
Him to be the “ fairest among ten thousand, and the 
altogether lovely.’ It might be said of Christ, if it 
could be understood reverently, that He was an embo- 
diment of the poetry of the Father; and conscious of 
the attractiveness of the sublime truth of which He 
came to make a living manifestation, He said—* And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

“© Paul!’ said I, as I turned the little gate that 
led into the flowery plot in front of my village home, 
“how noble is thy wish. To be clothed with the moral 
beauty of Christ! Can there be anything more wor- 
thy ? anything more to be desired? Whatever I ma 
have, 1 am hastening to the silent land where there is 
no work or device, wisdom or knowledge. The eye 
that saw in the leafage of every tree a stanza in some 
god-written ode, may become dim. The ear on whose 
tympanum the voice of birds and the noise of waters 
fell like the music to which that ode had been set, may 
become closed. The brain which had weighed far off 
worlds as in a balance, may become weak. But nothing 
can take from the soul her garments of moral beauty ; 
arrayed in these she shall go hand-in-hand with her 
Saviour through the cold waters of death, to join those 
who have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 


Sevenoaks. 8. G. J. 
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Oh! rest in the Lord, and his love shall sustain thee, 
When fainteth thy spirit in fear and dismay ; 
Shall tenderly soothe when adversities pain thee, 
And keep thee when pleasures allure thee astray. 
Oh! trust in Him truly, confide in him wholly, 
And his peace o’er thy heart as a balm shall be poured ; 
In patience await though the night watch pass slowly, 
And long be thy darkness—yet rest in the Lord! 


In the hour of distress, in the time of thy sadness ; 
When storms darken o’er thee and hope waxeth dim; 
And alike in life’s turbulent glory and gladness, 
Look thou for thy resting-place only to Him. 
For He giveth quiet, and who shall make trouble ? 
He stilleth, and. who may awaken the sea? 
And if youths’ sparkling visions dissolve as a bubble, 
Faint rays of heaven's glory still brighten for thee. 


Where else wilt thou turn thee? The gay world inviteth— 
In the haunts of its business or joy wilt thou rest ? 

As safely the bird that in greenwood delighteth 
May build on the crown of the billow her nest. 

For, as waves of the ocean, uncertain, unstable, 

- Are life and the solaces earth can afford ; 

Their smile an illusion, their promise a fable ; 
Oh! trust not their falsity! Rest in the Lord. 


H, F. 


SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. 


THE sinner imagines himself to be free. He ex- 
ults with the Pharisees of old in asserting, We were 
never in bondage to any man. Yet he is the slave of 
sin, and the captive of Satan. The fetters may be 
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gilded, or wreathed with roses, but they are fetters still. 

Christ came into our world to proclaim freedom for 
all prisoners, even “liberty to the captives, and opening 
of the prison to them that are bound.’’ He died, that 
He might lay down his life as a ransom. He died, 
that by death He might destroy the Devil and his 
works. 

The great Agent in actually effecting this liberty is 
the Holy Spirit. By his blessed operations the sinner 
is brought into the glorious liberty of God's dear 
children. His abiding presence in the believing soul 
secures the permanence of this freedom; “for where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’’ 2 Cor. 
iii. 17, 

“There is liberty ’’— what liberty? We will inves- 
tigate. We will search the Annals of Spiritual 
Freedom, and ascertain the immunities of the enfran- 
chised soul. 

There is liberty in access to the Divine presence. 
We have boldness to enter into the holiest, by the 
blood of Jesus. The Spirit teaches us to exclaim, 
Abba, Father; and it is therefore as children, with 
filial fear, if you will, but also with filial confidence, 
that we approach the mercy seat. There sits, not our 
Creator, not our Judge, so much as our Father. 

There is liberty in gracious obligations to obedience. 
By the Spirit the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts ; and this constrains us, by a sweet impulsion, 
to run in the way of God’s commandments. Were 
our obedience rendered through fear, we should be in 
bondage; but love makes the yoke easy, and the bur- 
den light. 

There is liberty in grasping the precious ees. 
The Spirit Word, enlightens its 
pages, unfolds the fulness, sweetness and perpetuity 
of the promises, strengthens the “laying hold” of 
faith, and enables the believer to take God at his word, 
promptly and unquestioningly. 
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There is liberty in conversing about spiritual thin 
Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh. 
While we are musing, the fire burns within, and the 
words burn without. It is the Spirit which reveals 
the things of Christ to us, so that our lips move as the 
pen of a ready writer, while we are inditing a good 
matter. 

There is liberty in making known the Gospel to 
others. Not great learning, not natural eloquence, 
not laborious study are so needful as the qualification 
for a preacher, as a large measure of the Holy Spirit. 
Moses professed to be of a slow speech, yet God sent 
him to preach to Pharaoh; and, many years subse- 
quently, Stephen said of the ancient lawgiver, that he 
was mighty in words as well as in deeds. 

But now we will give you some cautions. _ 

First then, this liberty may be real, yet not as full 
as it is possible for it to be. When Lazarus came 
forth from the tomb he was undoubtedly free. Yet, 
not perfectly. His liberty was real, but partial; the 
grave-clothes yet hampered his movements. A child 
may have his limbs free, yet not be able to use that 
freedom as perfectly as a man can do. 

Again, this liberty may be real, yet not uninter- 
ruptedly realised. Unbelief—inconsistencies— wrong 
views—ill-health may have enthralled; or have caused 
the Spirit to withhold his blessed vouchsafements. 

Moreover, this liberty is not necessarily evidenced 
by fluency in prayer, conversation, or preaching; nor 
by ecstatic feelings. How then shall we distinguish 
between the presence of nature and the presence of 
the Spirit? It is often difficult to do this. But it 
may help, if we inquire, “Was the liberty (which 
seems to be caapall supplicated for? Is it accom- 
panied by low views of ourselves? Or, Is it in contrast 
to our natural disposition ?”’ 

Let me now put this important question, ARE YoU 
FREE? Do not evade it. Endeavour to answer It 
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candidly. If you are still “in the bond of imquity,” 
pray that the Son may make you free indeed. 

Are you free ?—Do not abuse your liberty, or con- 
vert it into a cloke for licentiousness. Do not emplo 
it uncharitably, or render it a stumbling block to w 
brothers. 

Are you free ?—Stand fast in your liberty. Con- 
tend earnestly for the faith delivered to the saints. 

Are you free >—Compassionate the slaves of sin and 
Satan. The slavery of the body is degrading and ter- 
rible; but it is nothing in comparison to the slavery of 
the soul. In such bondage were some of you. Think 
then of those who are not yet rescued. Pray for them. 


Speak to them. Labour for their emancipation. 
Ww. M. W. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE SIXTH. 


, Ed. I suppose you have not examined many books since we 
ast met. 

Aug. No, we have been too busy, attending May meetings. 

Mrs. M. Do you not think, Mr. Editor, that the Meetings 
this year were better than usual ? 

id. Decidedly so. They were more practical, more earnest, 
with less of that levity which has too frequently disfigured some 
of our noble gatherings. 

Mrs. M. It has » seemed to me most incongruous that 
when Christians meet to hear what the Lord has done in the 
conversion of souls, the speakers should condescend to utter 
feeble puns, or indulge in a mistimed pleasantry. 

Aug. I suppose the speakers are afraid the audience will 
become tired, and so they strive to be witty, in order to keep up 
attention. 

mm. Ah, but if le are really in earnest, t would 
“the words of truth and Polish talking 
an ting.” 

Mrs. M. One great fault of all our religious meetings is that 
they are generally too long. Shorter less verbose, and 
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i of all self-depreciating remarks, or adulatory comments 
on 5 Sym would be a vast improvement. 
Aug. Not forgetting the long reports, read in a peculiarly 
ve Bea full of statistics which nobody can remember, or of 
ortations which would more properly come in the speeches. 

Mrs. M. When we ladies eat spunge cakes, or crochet with 
becoming industry. 

Aug. Worse than that—when you ladies read books with all 
the self-abstraction of a Quakers’ meeting. What good can the 

rts do such hearers ? 

I have often thought that it would be a comfort to the 
audience, and a considerable economy of time, if the report 
instead of being read at the time, were, previous to the meeting, 
partially distributed, in a printed form, in the hall. 

Mrs. M. But how then, could the people be asked to 
“adopt” and order the printing of the report 

Ed. That is a mere form, and something of an equivalent 
resolution could easily be fabricated. | 

Aug. Apropos, are not all the resolutions matters of form, 
which leading speakers more commonly ignore, than take for 
their texts? 

Ed. Generally they are. Long-winded phs, of most 
involved construction, to which docile audiences usually give 
implicit credence. 

Aug. One society however ventured to innovate upon this 

ancient custom, by assigning topics to the speakers. 
Ed. This would be better, meted that the speeches—upon 
topics, which of course had been for some little time in the 
speaker's ion,—did not become long and ponderous essays, 
instead of brief, terse, racy and ieactical effusions, which best 
answer the qualifications of a “ speech.” 

Emm. That's enough about Exeter Hall. Let us talk, 
please, about the books. 

Ed. Have you read Quercuy ?* 


-, Emm. Of course I did. I was too enchanted with the * Wide 


Wide World,” not to fasten like an epicure upon another book 
by the same authoress. 
Ed. Were you equally enchanted the second time. 
Emm. Byno means. “Queechy” is all very well; indeed if I 
had not read the other, I should have been charmed with it. 
But it is too much the same kind of story, without equalling m 
interest, or in the unity of the story, the touching narrative of 
Ellen's trials. 
Aug. Well now, I like “Queechy.” It is not so childish. 


‘ * London: Nisbet & Co. 
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Emm. Childish—no; it is anything but a child’s book. Eifie 
umps over several years into womanhood, and the story then 
as a second beginning, and assumes a new character. It is like 
reading a second story. 

Aug. But the scenes are more diversified, more shades of 
character are pencilled, and a more complete insight is given into 
American habits. 3 

Emm. That is true enough; yet I was disappointed. Be- 
lieving, as I read it, that I was making myself acquainted with 
another specimen of original, thoughtful, sagacious childhood, 
as it exists exclusively, I should think, in America, I was not 
prepared to find the story grow into a regular novel, with a 
romantic and scarcely probable ending. 

Mrs. M. Which ending proves that it must be a novel. 

Emm. I think so. I don’t call all fictions novels. 

Ed. ‘What then do you call novels? 

Emm. Stories which are rather improbable, and too highly 
coloured, with over wrought scenes, where the characters are 

poetical, the justice content and where the very business and end 
of life seem to be poetical likewise. 

Ed. Your description will characterize most novels I believe, 
— it does not after all quite accurately define what a 
novel is. 

Mrs. M. Speaking of poetry, Emmeline, I fear that it is 
the business and end of life with some people, after a very lame 
sort. For example, Taz Sappatu.* 

Emm. I just looked into it, but really I could not read much ; 
it is so poor. 

Mrs. M. It contains some good thoughts. The author is 
evidently a pious man, but his vocation is not the poet’s. 

Aug. I wonder why it is that so many books are published 
which professedly contain poems, but are really at best, nothing 
more than tolerable rhymes. 

Emm. Some not even that ; here are two verses from Porms,t 
by the author of “ Themis ;” they are addressed to twin calves / 


** Poor things! you must have passed a weary time, 
Shut up all winter in this noisome cote ; 
Imprisoned three long months, yet for no crime, 
For you could neither poach, nor forge bank notes. 


I wonder if you knew when you were born ; 
Or if you think that you're not born at all, 

m your fond loving mother rudely torn, 
And straightway tethered to this dismal wall.” 


Aug. What nonsense ! 


* London: Houlston & Stoneman. t+ London: Effingham Wilson. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
| then, while you mey, youth's happy how, 
or insincere fr 
the next morning to | 
a ite precious contents 
as quickly as I 
reasons, they bagel to the publ 
| not 
bays that never come ' would Bi > stand at 
such & and say, “ This is well-intentioned, many @ : 
really poetic but on the whole it is not poetry, —what 
is more—it will not sell.” 
ny oh would not take yout good advice, He would set 
as a second Zoilus. 
Well, good Zoilus, o not carp at the next book 
have to mention—W ork ; on, PLENTY TO DO, AND BOW 
7.* 
Warfare, Every Dey, Social, ag 
aiting, Preparatory, , Praising, ying 
Work. | 
Aug. Whats string of adjectives * 
* Edinburgh: Constable. 


FE 


of being buried in 


selfish 
Mise (or Mrs.) 


“all our social faults flow from selfishness; and we are apt 
forget men, but also 
displayed to leased From whence 
— entrenchment in our individuality,’ as it has 
well which prevents us from 
admittin hies who do not 
have ‘no ideas 
in common’? of self-con- 
gratulation, the indifferen dgment, the 
supercilious look, the witty story told at the expense of an 
acgaintance ” 
Aug. 


Emm. And so natural and powerful the influence of this, 
that, as our authorees affirms, “here is a work then placed before 

t any bemoaning the absence a might 
more easily p Rw were they to exélaim despondingly, ‘Who 
is sufficient for these things!" Up then, rouse you from your 

—<o battle with the principle of self within you—un- 
lock this exclusiveness—escape from this indifference. What! 
indifferent to any whom you may meet in heaven, or rescue from 


Bam. To each s you will allow me, I will read 
ae authoress is alluding “to a subject which often 4 
8 and embarassment to the conscientious Christian, 4 
of cultivating what are called ‘accom- 
my, She remarks, “in accordance with the views g 
‘to do so. Has God 
art of the of sweet 
the still more noble studies of the and the 
: the wearied mind, and as means of influence and 3 
Boun us te | 
| no small element in the social work. are ever some | 
irritable and Saul-like temperaments which can be soothed and | 
comforted by heart-reaching strains of music; there are ever | 
accompanied by gifts accomplishments, simply and cheerfully 
Ed. But then these accomplishments are not to be con- | 
er nor exercised with 
By no means. Yet, 
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hell? Throw shaft and pulley into the yet unworked mine of 
manner, of. affection, of influence, and precious will be the 
treasure that comes forth from the depths.” 

Aug. I fear this sympathy will find some very apathetic 
subjects to work upon! 

jmm. Listen! “ Many hearts that appear hard and inac- 
cessible will be found in the sunshine of kindness like the 
—_— rock in the south, which emits sweet music at sunrise. 
any still more icy, resemble the snowy Andes which are not 
without their currents of genial air.” | 

Mrs. M. But is no danger connected with social work ? 

Emm. Much, which will require “no small degree of grace 
to enable us to walk in wisdom. The temptations are great to 
overstep the line of demarcation between the social sphere in 
which has placed us, and the worldly sphere in which God 
has hot placed us—to be unduly, all things to all men, and to 
seek and perhaps to find, a degree of popularity, which may 
interfere with the simplicity of our work.” 

Ed. On the whole then we may let this book pass favourably. 

Emm. Yes, we will commend it to the especial notice of our 
young friends. 

Ed. Mr. Mimpriss again! well, he works hard enough! 
‘ What is the present developement of his industry ? 

Aug. Home Srupy ror Scnorars. Here are Twenty- 
six Class Papers, embracing One Hundred and Six Lessons, for 
the scholars to take home and prepare lessons from. 

Ed, Of what do they consist ? 

Aug. Of all the questions busy Mr. Mimpriss can Zs 
sibly invent upon sections of the Gospel Narrative, so as to form 
a consecutive series. ‘Then, there are Scripture proofs, Geo- 
graphical illustrations, useful reflections:—in short, just what 
you might expect from the author’s well-known, industrious and 
persevering habits. 
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PREFACE, 


Air the close of this year, and of this Second Volume 


of the New Series, we tender our warmest thanks for 


the prompt and affectionate zeal which many Christian 


friends have displayed in our behalf, either in promo- 
ting the circulation of this Magazine, or in furnishing 


contributions to its pages. 


We rejoice to find that the endeavours which have 
carefully been made, to improve the character of our 
Miscellany, and augment its claim to public esteem, 


have succeeded in gaining for us general approval. 
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PREFACE. 


Art the close of this year, and of this Second Voluine 
of the New Series, we tender our warmest thanks for 
the prompt and affectionate zeal which many Christian 
friends have displayed in our behalf, either in promo- 
ting the circulation of this Magazine, or in furnishing 


contributions to its pages. 


We rejoice to find that the endeavours which have 
carefully been made, to improve the character of our 
Miscellany, and augment its claim to public esteem, 


have succeeded in gaining for us general approval. 
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vi. PREFACE. 
This approval has been substantially expressed by the 


largely increased sale of the Magazine. 


The warm eulogiums we have received and the 
augmented circulation gratify us in no small measure, 
and cheer us onwards in renewed enterprises fer the 
young. They encourage us to ask, without hesitation, 
the active co-operation of our friends. They can do 


much for us. They can make the Magazine known, 
commend it to their young acquaintances, and urge 


them to become subscribers 


Young people will read: there is no fear of their 
mental inactivity. Some book or other will constantly 
be in their hands. Shall it be a silly novel, to weaken 
the powers of the mind and pervert the feelings ? or, 
shall it be good, solid, inviting reading, which will 


naturally and kindly point a moral for the heart ? Love 
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PREFACE. Vil. 
to souls, and love to society, will be at no loss to settle 


the right alternative. 


The power of the press is scarcely yet understood. 
It is the modern pulpit. From it sermons of extra- 
ordinary power are sometimes preached. We desire 
to preach some of these sermons. We shall succeed 
in doing it, if Christian writers, whose souls are on 
fire—“ burning and shining lights ’’—make our pages © 
the focus of their spiritual rays ; and if other friends 


gather around us sufficient audience. 


lt would be no trifling contemplation, to picture 
our thousands of youthful readers assembled in one 
mighty gathering, listening through the eye to our 
printed appeals. We regard this as a solemn re- 
sponsibility—the reaching so many youthful hearts— 
we believe that we do reach their hearts—in various 


parts of the kingdom. We often feel very anxious 
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vill. PREFACE. 
about this. We do not wish to repel our young 


readers by austerity and gloom. We do not desire to 


‘ater merely for their amusement. We earnestly 
seek to “allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 
We want to be their monitor and their friend. And 
no other Magazine seeks to execute these aims pre- 
cisely in the same manner as we are doing; we feel we 
stand alone in this field of Christian enterprise. This 
is why we confidently and urgently claim the s\m- 


pathy and co-operation of all friends to the young. 


Let there be new efforts with a new year. 
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LILY AND TUN Y. 


HE other day, with a companion, I went to 

the “ Five Points.” Here I had never been 

before. We went at first to one of its 

worst recesses, called by the strange, hu- 

mourous name of Cow Bay. A_ filthy 

arched passage-way leads inta the little bay, round 
VOL It. B 
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2 LILY AND TUNY. 


which, wretched houses are crowded, as if afraid of 
the entrance of sunshine and fresh air. <A drunken 
black woman, with a can in her hand, came reeling 
into the place behind us. From the dirty windows 
other women were looking out. Groups of haggard, 
desperate looking.men, were standing at the cow door, 
Throughout the place there was an indescribable air of 
confusion, dirt, and misery. 

In this court there 1s one house even more filthy 
and wretched than the rest. There is scarcely 
such a house to be found elsewhere in New York. 
A man owns it who keeps a rum shop, and who 
makes a fortune from these poor creatures with his 
houses and his rum. You can hardly see your way as 
you grope up the stairs. Every now and then you 
stumble on great heaps of dirt, which have grown 
hard there for many years ;—in the winter mghts, the 
wind whistles so through the little broken windows. 

In this miserable house, in a miserable room, a 
beautiful little girl was discovered last winter. Some 
negroes had got possession of her. The room was so 
dark and dirty, that when she was found in it, they 
could scarcely tell whether she was black or white. 
There were three or four black men and women who 
were living in it besides. The little girl was taken 
at once to Mr. Pease’s, and washed and dressed. 
Everybody who came there, used to call her down to 
see her, she was such a beautiful child. She did not 
look at all like the other children in the Five Points. 
Her skin was soft and white, and her mouth and nose 
fine, and her head very large and high. She did not 
shuffle around like some of them, but always had a 
wretty little graceful step. Well, after a while she 
vegan to~be il; I suppose because she had been in 
such dirty places, and among such people so long. 
She used to tell us sometimes of her mother, who was 
up on Blackwell's Island, and of little Zuny, as she 
called a little sister she had; she was smaller, she said, 
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LILY AND TUNY. 3 
3 and had large pretty eves, and curls which hung over 
her face. “ A black woman had her.” 
; This was all the way which any of us had to tind 
b her little sister, but the missionary was determined to 
3 do it. So we went up to Blackwell’s Island to see if 
| we could get anything from the mother about her. 1 
fy She was im the hospit: ul, and the doctors said would : 
| soon die. You would never have thought her the ' 
‘ mother of that pretty child. She looked like an old } 
} woman, though she could not have been over thirty, 


with a red, scarred, ugly face——rum and something 
worse had made her such a wreek of a woman. 

She told us where to: find the child, though she 
evidently did not wish to tell, and when we were away 
one ot the doctors overheard her say “She would like 
to see us find Tuny now!’ The missionary tollowed 
up her directions, and he and Mr. Pease went through 
“inmost house Leonard Street, or (‘ross 
Street; sometimes they found traces of her; people 
spoke of a sweet little white child, with the long curls, 
who Was qaMong the negroes. Once a mulatto woman 
said she knew who had her, and thought she could 
find her for them. Mr. E.. who was so much inter- 
ested tor her, offered ten dollars to any one who would 
discover her. But nothing eame of it, and we almost 
gave itup. This looking for one little child in a erty 
of 500,000 inhabitants, is not an easy thing, you 


. é ‘ 
~ 


kn 
| went up now to the hospital, and tried to get the 
) direction from the mother through some of the nurses. Z 


eer 


We were told to go first to a laundress in the Irving 
Llouse, and she would direet us to some one in Water 
Street, and he would tell us where the black woman 
was who had littl Tuny. Mr. E. tried this, and 
hunted and hunted, but no ehild! The news came now 
that the mothe ‘T could not live ny hours, that Wwe 

‘must get the direction soon or never. At length, 
the very last moment almost, the doctors sent us 
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another address. The missionary rather more hopefully 
followed it up again. He went to a vile house, and 
inquired for “ Black Susan.” “Susan did not live 
there!” He almost gave it up, when another woman 
said, she was very likely at such and such a number in 
Leonard Street. He went there—* Yes; Susan did 
live there, but she was out.’ He went in and waited. 
It was a low, bad house; he had to be very careful; 
and so he first spoke of the mother at Blackwell's 
Island by her slang name, as 1f he knew her, and then 
asked, carelessly, if a little child of that woman was 
here. They said Yes! His heart beat; but he said 
nothing, and talked of other matters, and after a while 
asked if he could see little Tuny. They made no 
objection, and took him into another room ; and there, 
nestled in the pillow, the long brown curls cast over 
the young face, the soft bloom on the cheek, lay the 
child, slumbering peacefully and trustfully,—perhaps 
dreaming sweetly of love which she had never known ; 
but: not dreaming, and never to know, that that day 
had saved her from a life of shame and sin and pain, 
which none of you can imagine. 

My friend says his heart throbbed so, that you could 
hear it beat. He knew her at once, from her resem- 
blanee to Lily, as they called the other one. He 
sprang to her; clasped the child with one arm to him- 
self, and with the other presented a paper he had al- 
ready obtained from the mother, delivering up her 
eciildren to him, saving—“ She is mine! she is mine by 
law!’’ The woman wv as taken by surprise ; she could 
scarcely say anything; and they both waited for “ Black 
Susan.”” She came at length; and Mr. E. at once 
addressed her as if the whole matter was settled ; gave 
her tive dollars; thanked her for the care of the 
children ; and quite carried the thing by storm. The 
woman seemed loth to give her up—* she never had 
seen such a sweet thing: and she was so quick to 
learn: and so pretty now !—and, oh, she is so ecupning! 
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You ought to hear her swear!—it’s as good as any old 
one!” 

At length, with a lighter heart, Mr. E. got out; 
never for a moment quitting his hold of the child: 
- hurrying as fast as feet could carry him, with Tuny 

1 his arms, to his sister’s house. Only at length 
ade the door was closed and locked, and the child 
was fairly within her future home, and all pursuit 
was out of the question, did he venture to say to him- 
self, from a full heart, “ God be thanked!” Yes; we 
may say it too—* she that was lost is found . be 

There was only one thing remaining, which would 
make the matter complete ; that was, to get a full de- 
claration, before witnesses, from the mother, resigning 
both her daughte rs tothe missionary. Mr. E. ., Indeta- 
tigable, hurried away to the island, though searcely 
doubting that the woman was be yond any “earthly in- 
fluence. By an almost miraculous chance, she had 
recovered a little; was able to sign the document in 
the presence of the physicians, and the formality was 
completed. She die i I think, the same night. Whe- 
ther she intended before, fully to deceive us, I eannot 
determine. She was only the ruin of what she had 
been ; and, perhaps, not always sound in mind. She 
rests in the prison graveyard. 

As I said, the older siste r, Lily, became ill, on ae- 
count of the bad treatment she had had, so that the 
two could not at once see one another. ‘They had not 
inet for more than a year; and we doubted whether 
they. would recognize each other. At length, as a 
reward to Mr. Pease, who had done so much for them; 
and as a pleasure to us all, it was agreed the two 
should meet at the “ House of Industry, ” in the Five 
Points. 

At a given time, in the large meeting room, all the 
little = were gathered toge ther in gre vat expectation 

~for they all knew and loved little Lily; and on the 
othbr side were the women—rough and " coarse-looking 
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enough, some of them,—but sympathizing very much 
in What was going on. In the middle of the room the 
ladies and gentlemen, who were interested for the 
children, were standing. At length the two little girls. 
dressed just alike, mn pretty ehild’s dresses, were 
brought forward. Neither of them knew what was 
coming; but the moment Lily saw her little sister, she 
sprang forward, threw her arms about her neck, and 
kissed her again and again. The other knew her, and 
clung to her as if toa mother; you would have known 
them at once as sisters. The older is only five; but 
with a noble head, and the most graceful manner | 
ever Ter hair is blond; and the eve 
asweet, affectionate blue eve, The littl: one, Tuny, 
is three yours old, with darker hau, in long curls, and 
than the other, and prettier trast Still there 
Isa sweet peace, and a balance inthe other's character, 
Which is ¢very winning. The general form of then 
features ts very mueh alike. 

Every bod felt the touching artlessness of the scene 
The rouch-featured Wore sobbed andibly anya 
eould hat help our tenors, ‘Perhaps. of {hose 
there looked away back to a time when they wer 
little ehildren: and when they had kind friends too, 
and were as innocent as those little girls. For myself. J 
remembered where the sweet little ehildren were taken 
from the dark. filthy hole of the hive Ports and 
where the mother died. the sad prison hospital, All 
past now '—shame. disvrace. the eertamty of th 
outeast’s life, and the lonely death—all over! Now. 
kind, tender hearts. affection. refinement. religion. 
about their path henceforth: and a home and friends, 
amid which to die. God be gentle to the little ones 
in future days; and, if they ever know what they hav 
escaped, thes he iis read to mive to othe rs, al 
others have ely te therm. 
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bid good-bye to them. One of them told me, conti- 
dentially, how sorry they were that Lily would not be 
there again; and how she had kissed them all when 
she went ; and eut up an apple into small pieces with 


her scissors, to is keepsake to each one. 
The close was this simple hymn, composed by Mr. 
Pease, and sung by the elldren 

Weleome to the little one, 

Whom we knew in days gone by, 1} 

When her heart was sad and lone, 

‘And the tear waa in her eye 


Then wlie ne parent. lowe 


Sister prone ehe knew not where 
t 
hit the who above, 
Kindly looked on her despair, 


lhen the pitying stranger came, 
Saw, and loved the little ehild, 
Gave her home, and frenda, and name, 


And, as on her smiled. 


And to day her yoy as full, 
hor the loved and lost is here, 
Tuny, bright and beautiful, 


Smiles her ajeter dear 


Welcome, welcome, little friends, 
Blessings on you we Hnplore 
From henceforth the darkness ende 


All is light and peace before 


lhough our patha heneeforth civide, 


We through darker scenes to stray, 
May we etill walk side by side, 
In the straight and narrow way 
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Then when life’s brief journey’s o’er, 
Rough, or smooth, or dark, or bright, 
We shall meet to part no more, 
In a world of changeless light.” 


cC. L. 


(The foregoing is strictly a Narrative of Facts. The “ Five 
Points” is an infamous place in New York, corresponding to 


our “ St. Giles.”’— Ep. | 


THE SUN-BRIGHT CLIME. 


(The following Poem by Mrs. Hrmans, has not, it is believed, been vet 
published.—Ep. | 


Haver ye heard; have ye heard of that sun-bright clime, 
Unstained by sorrow, unhurt by time, 
Where age hath no power o’er the fadeless frame, 
Where the heart is fire, and the eye is flame? 

Have ye heard of that sun-bright clime? 


There are rivers of water gushing there, 

And beings of beauty strangely fair, 

And a thousand wings are hovering o’er 

The dazzling wave and the golden shore 
That are fix’d in that sun-bright clime. 


There are myriads of forms array’d in white, 

Beings of beauty clothed in light ; 

And they dwell in their own immortal bowers, 

"Mid the countless hues of ten thousand flowers 
That spring in that sun-bright clime. 


And there is the city, whose name is Light, 
And the diamond’s ray, and ruby bright, 
And ensigns are waving, and banners unfurl 
O’er walls of brass and gates of pearl 

That are found in that sun-bright clime. 
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Ear hath not heard; eye hath not seen 
Its songs of joy, or its radiant sheen ; 
For its lamps of light, and its harps of gold, 
And crowns of glory never wax old, 
Nor fade in that sun-bright clime. 


But far away in that sinless clime, 
Unstained by sorrow, unhurt by time ; 
‘Tis where the song of the seraph swells, 
Where the radiant Lord of Glory dwells, 
Where, amid all things bright, there is given 
The Home of the Just, and its name is Heaven— 
The name of. that sun-bright clime. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE: PIECE OF MONEY. 
Marr. xvir. 24—27. 


Were the miracles of Christ ever worked in his own 
behalf? Did He ever wield the mighty powers He 
possessed for the purpose of his own temporal advan- 
tage r 

These are not ummportant questions. Had the 
Saviour, in the exercise of his miraculous energies, dis- 
played a selfish intention, He would practically have 
negatived the tendency of his own teaching ; He would 
| also have cast suspicions upon Himself as a Divine 
| Messenger. He would have encouraged a spirit of 
dependence for our daily sustenance upon other means 
than those of personal labour, and He would have 
created in the minds of those around Him desires for 

his supernatural powers, and envy of his more favoured 
—— as a human being. And then men would pro- 
ably have questioned the truthfulness of his mission ; 
| they would have argued, that “the work given Him to 
do”’ was not so irrelevant to the furtherance of his 
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own worldly advantage as He professed it to be. It 

was, therefore, indispensable that his miracles should, 

in their chief and most evident design, preclude such 

inferences and suppositions. And we assert that they 

did so, A 

But there are two miracles to which it may seem 

dithcult to avoid giving a selfish character. We reter 

to the Withering of the Fig Tree, and to the Money 

found in the Mouth of the Fish. Apparently these 

miracles were worked from personal motives. But let 

us look more closely at them. 

‘ The fig tree was cursed, not in a spirit of ‘revenge, 

| nor from an unpulse of oR oe feeling: it were 

: puerile and most unte nable t o imi agine that, because 

{ Jesus thought He should tind fruit on the tree and was 

; disappointed, therefore in his anger He _ blasted 
Some other reason must be found; and it is found in 
this. that the Great Teache T. who spoke not without a 
parable, svmbolized thus the condition and guilt of the 
Jewish nation, and warned them, in EXPPESSIVE meta- 

| phor, of impending ruin. The blasting of the tree was, 
therefore, altogether a design of merey, an effort of His j 

‘ love who wept over the doomed and guilty city. 

The other miracle which we have named as appa- | 

| ~ rently suggestive of the Saviour’s regard for his own 

comforts, demands a more lengthened consideration. 

[It is so directly an act of relief from the pressure of 

poverty, that we must regard it closely and carefully, 

) to ascertain if it were w rought tor this purpose, or ' 

whether its ministration to the Saviour’s earthly neces- 

| site s were merely incidental. 

The narrative, as given by St. Matthew, states that 

| 


when Jesusjand his companions were at Capernaum. 
“thev that eceived tribute money,”’ inquired of St. 
Peter his Master's respecting the payment 
of the tax, And that Jesus. after some demurring as to 
| the propriety of its exaction from Him, commande “dl 
| ' this apostle to “cast an hook” into the sea, assuring 
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him that the first fish he caught would have in its 
mouth the necessary sum of money. 

1. At first sight it might be imagined that Jesus did 

not possess enough money to satisfy the demand of the 
tax-collectors. In this supposition there is nothing in 
itself unlikely. We know that He was born of poor 
yarents, was Llimself poor, and oftentimes de ‘pe ndent 
upon the kindness of others. The Son of Man had 
not where to lay his head. And so expositors might 
take occasion to remark in this narrative a new and 
touching proof of Christ’s humiliation, and might 
employ it as a means of comforting those whose trials 
are of a pecuniary kind, by reminding them that He 
who was tempted in all points like as they are, also 
te tt the want of money. 

. But we are by no means certain that Christ had 
nob ‘the means of paying this very trifling demand. 
Surely, the common bag would have furnished the 
necessary amount of money. Besides, those who 
ministered to Him of their substance, (some of them. 
we consider, in comfortable circumstance) would 
gladly have befriended them in this trifling diffieulty. 
Still, if what we have supposed was the case, and the 
money obtamed by miracle was not wanted, or could 
easily have been obtained by ordinary means, Why was 
the ac ‘le worke d} 4 

. It could not be a sort of freak of" power, a capri- 
cous exertion of miraculous ene rgv, as if He were too 
proud to discharge an ordinary duty in an ordinary 
Way. Such an ostentatious displ: iy of Almightiness 
would he fore to the aviour character. 

4. And vet, if Christ was not too poor to pay the 
tax. (and the narrative does not at all countenance the 
supposed extremity ;) or, if poor, seeing his friends 
would doubtless have de frayed the charge upon Him; 
or, if it would be at variance with what we know of 
the meekness and self-denial of Christ, to work an un- 
hecessary miracle merely that bystanders should won- 
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der at his power ;—w hat reason induced Him to say 
to St. Peter, “ Go thou to the sea, and cast an hook. 
and take up the fish that first cometh up; and when 

thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of 
money; that take, and give it unto them for Me and 
thee’’? We proceed to answer this question, and to 
meet the difhiculty it presents. 

5. We remark, that the words “ tribute money,” are 
not a happy rendering of the original. It could not 
be a civil tax, or the gatherer of 1t would not leave it 
to Christ to dec ide on the propriety of his paying it. 
Neither would He prove that it ought not to be ex- 
acted of Him. The demand made in the narrative 
betore us was a religious levy. It was a tax imposed 
at the commencement of the Mosaic polity, Ex. xxx. 
xxxvil. Asaransom for his soul unto the Lord, every 
Israelite was to pay half a shekel yearly, from twenty 
years old and upward, the rich not giving more, the 
poor not giving less, for the service of the tabernacle. 
Every one had thus a share in the atoning sacrifices. 
It was not that the money in itself atoned, but that 
by its means, those services were supported which 
assured them of peace and favour, ‘To unite in this 
tax, Was to unite in the confession of sin, and in the 
of the remission of sin 
Hig tit the half shekel tax in this light, it was ustal to 
of it ransom for the Wiis this 
half shekel which our Lord was asked if Ile would 
pay. In the Greek it is called ra didpayya, and was 
in Value about fifteen pence. The way in which it is 
spoken of shows that it was an established and well- 
known payment—* they that received the didrachm.” 

6. Kee ‘ping, therefore. our minds fixe the 
atoning character of the half shekel tax, we can easily 
prove that it was not obligatory upon Christ. It was 
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incongruous. Jle was the Atonement itself. He could 
offer no ransom for his soul, for He was without sin. 
To joi in paying such a tax might seem to be an ae- 
knowledgement of his own share in human cuilt, of 
his own need of an atonement. A ores it error might 
thus enter the popular mind. 

7. But the Saviour used another argument. He 
is the Son of the Temple’s Lord. The tax was for the 
service of God, and involved, besidgs its sacrificial idea, 
the recognition of God’s claims as a sovereign, and was 
an act of homage to Him. Christ illustrated this to 
his inquiring disciple, by a reference to the conduct 
of earthly. kings in imposing taxes on their subjects. 
Their own children are of course exempt from the im- 
post. St. Peter conceded this, and agreed with his 
condescending Master in allowing that “the ehldren 
are free.’ Christ’s exemption from payment might 
theretore be pleaded. He was equal in dignity with 
the Great King for whose service this tax was levied. 

And vet, if He did not pay the tax, it 1s easy to see 
how evil might ensue. His Divine character was not 
at that time Hilly understood and acknowledged, Some, 
in iumorance of lis of exe might construe 

to despise and all siete The 
part mee of not by this tennis pl ib stumbling 
block in the w: iv of his followers, is he ighte ‘ned by the 
recollection of the dee p veneration with which this tax 
was regarded. Even the Jews of the dispersion paid 
it, ren St. Peter supposed that his Master would 
pay it, and confidently asserted his intention. 

S. ( hrist, therefore, felt it right to make a concession 
to popular teelings. He had many things to say to 
his disxe iples, but’ they could not then bear them. He 
would deal tenderly with their half-enlightened minds. 
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And yet he would not so concede, as to endanger his 
Divine pretensions. He would make his Divinity 
apparent. He would show that He is God, by the 
very act which ap parently identifies Him with man; 
and, whilst joming those whose halt-shekel offering 
constituted a symbolical atonement tor their souls, He 
would at the same time free Himself from all supposi- 
tion of kindred guilt. He would show by the great- 
ness of his power, that He and his | ‘ather are one. 

9. He therefore paid the tax; conforming for wise 
; and loving reasons to the ordinary religious custom: 


but He cleared his conduct from anv possible miscon- 
‘ struction, by first working a miracle to obtain the re- 
‘ quired money. And we are not to forget to remark, 


that in the mouth of the fish was tound the eract 
amount needed to pay the tax for Himself and his 
dise iple. 

10. May we not gather an Important lesson tor our- 
| selves, from this narrative 2? Both in social intercourse. 
: and in our religious life, we must be prepared to make 
Innocent concessions in regard to the infirmities and | 
E prejudices of our tellow C hristians. In the Apostle's 
sense of the words, we must become all things to all 


f men. We must not receive him that is weak in faith [ 
; with what he regards as doubtful disputations. At ) 
' the same time, our concessions must never involve the i 
. destruction, nor the obscuration of principle. There 
' may be a false deference to the opinions of our brethren: 

| it may be nece ssary some times, “to withstand thei to 

t the face,” even if they be apostles. In the days in 


: which we live, this two-fold duty demands especial 
attention; the duty of a conside ‘rate and affectionate 
: regard for the se ruples of “those for whom Christ 
. died,”’ and the duty of holding no peace with the ene- 
mies of Christ. and of bol lly bearing our testimony 
| against those “ who, concerning the faith, have erred.” 

Wi. 
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Wer have some friends in this world who live a long way off, 
in places that we have never seen. They have crossed the sea 
and we do not expect to see them again. But we know where 
thev are, and Wwe hear from them occasionally, Some are in 
India. some in America, and some in Australia. We have even 
brot he rs or sisters, or sons or daughters, in Madras, (duc bee, or 
Melbourne. It isa pain to us to think of such great distances ; 
but they lesson it for us by writing to us frequently, telling us 

what the ir homes are like, and what the y are doing the Te, 

We ney other friends, not im this world ; ; it may be brothers 
or sisters, or sons or daughters; but we are so happy as to be 
able to say, nothing doubting, that we know where they are also. 

For though we shall not see them again here, and cannot tell 
the names that now they are called by, yet we know that their 
dwelling-place:is heaven. And there are others of our acquain- 
tance and,.towns-people, who have departed this life; we never 
knew much of them, but we know at least where thei bodies 
are at rest. We can point to their graves and say of each, 
There his dust till the day ot resurrection. 

We know on summer mornings where to look for the newly- 
opened rose-buds ; we are sure they will be on the same branch of 
the same bush where yesterday we left them. We know on winter 
evenings where to look for the stars that glitter in Orion’s Belt : 
they are far out of our reach; but they have their names and 
their places, 

But what is now the name, and where is the place of her who 
once dwelt in an English home, and whose name was once, 
KATHARINA ? 

Did she change this baptismal name of hers, then? Yes; for 
she was or is a NUN.” 

To present sketches of living characters is not common. A 
beginning without an end is unsatisfactory. But what can we 
do if we know not the end, or whether the end is come? We can 
only give the beginning, and wait for the end till that day when 
ail secrets shall be 

Nearly thirty years ago then, a poor Irish priest found a Bible 
under the pillow of a man for whom he had just ‘performed the 
last rites of the Romish Church; he took it home and read it for 
the first time; the result was that he forsook his church and with 
it his country, for he dreaded the vengeance of his bigoted flock. 
He came to London, and there, after a time spent in the deepest 
poverty and distress of mind, he was found by a Clergyman, 
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who assisted him both in temporal things and in his ministerial 
capacity. 

The poor Irishman was an humble retiring character, not in 
the rank of life, nor with the education of a gentleman. His 
friend, the Clergyman, collected a small stipend for him, andem- 
ployed him to go among the poor Irish in London, and read the 
Bible to them. He did this with great diligence and success, 
and after a while married the daughter of a tradesman, and be- 
came the father of /her whose name stands at the head of this 
paper. 

Every alternate Saturday the Irishman went to see his em. 
ployer, who lived some miles out of London, and after her 
second birthsday he generally brought the child with him. She 
was ‘a lovely little ere ature, with a native elegance about her 
which she did not inherit from either parent ; and as she was 
seldom dismissed by her father’s friend without a few kind words 
and a little present of a book, or a piece of cake, or some flowers, 
it was no wonder that she should early have attached herself to 
him with an affection only second to her filial feelings. The 
poor frishman, so humble for himself, was ambitious for his child ; 
he wished her to be well educated. that if anything happened to 
him she might be above a menial situation, and fit for a governess. 

With his hard earnings, and the help of his benefactor, he con- 
trived to pay for superior schooling for his little treasure; but 
then he never failed to bring her with him on alternate Satur- 
davs; conscious, perhaps, that there was much to hope from 
hereditary friendship, and fearful lest his child should be for- 
gotten. 

This went on till Katharina was sixteen years old, and then 
her mother died, and in three months she was orphaned, .and 
established in the family of this same clergyman, as a nursery 
governess to his little children. 

She was a sweet docile little creature, very grateful arid vers 
clever: her father had taken great paing’to instruct her in re- 
ligion, but she had one defect in her mind, which gave great un- 
easiness to her benefactor; it was that, together with her Irish 
warteth, she displayed an unusual amount of bigotry. 

W ithout going into needless detail, it may be mentioned that 
the Irish pmest had attached himself to a small body of Chris- 
tians in London, and brought up his child in their tenets; to 
these, at the time of his death, she was so vehemently wedded, 
as to. wonder how any persons, who read the Bible, and called 
themselves Christians, could differ from them. She, however, 
had not been many months i in the clergyman’s family be fore she 
gave up these cherished opinions, and began to exhibit this radioa! 
defect by an equal degree of bigotry in favour of his. In vain 
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che was warned of the dangerous nature of this fault. She 
thought she must have been blind when she held her former 
opinions, and received his remarks, that he feared she still did not 
see clearly, with quiet incredulity. 

fut Katharina was very young; it was hoped that with years 
she would grow wiser. She was happy and useful, and gave un- 
easiness to her friend on this point only. Nearly two years 
passed, she improved in growth and intelligence, though she then 
retained a child-like manner, and received a weekly Bible lesson 
from her father’s friend with almost filial docility. 

At length sickness visited his parish and increased his labours 
so much, that for several weeks this lesson was omitted, till, one 
Saturday. having a leisure half-hour, he went into the garden to 
find her and give her another. She was sauntering on, reading, 
and leading one of his children by the hand; he called to her, 
and it did not escape his notice, that the moment she heard his 
step she looked hurriedly from side to side, and then threw a 
tiny book into a bed, of tulips by which she was walking; they 
were thickly planted, and being in flower, it fell among them and 
was hidden; she then turned, came in when desired, and received 
her lesson, but appeared very ill at ease, and much more reserved 
than usual. 

That she had something to conceal he did not doubt, but he 
could not imagine what it was. 

Whien his lesson was finished, he said to her; “ Who do you 
consifler your best earthly friend, Katharina ?”’ 

* You, sir, of course,” she answered, hanging down her 
head. 

“Why can you not look in my face when you say it?” In- 
stead of answering she shook down her hair before her fave, and, 
bursting into tears, sobbed out, “ It was not my fault, sir, that 
she wrote to me, | was very happy if she would have left me 
alone,” 

‘* My poor-child, I do’nt know what you mean ; who writes to 
vou, Katharina?” 

Katharina sobbed convulsively, and at length managed to arti- 
culate, “ My aunt, sir.” 

As all her relations were Romanists, this answer was not only 
alarming, but it seemed a reason for her agitation. As she still 
sat weeping before him he scarcely knew what to-say, but at 
length he remarked, that it was certainly no fault of hers that 
ner aunt should have thought proper to write to her, but that it 
Was a fault, and it was strange, that she should have received 
letters unknown to him, particularly as she knew that both her 
late father and himself were likely to disapprove highly of their 
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“ Was it your aunt’s letter, then, that you threw among the 
tulips ?” he next inquired. 

“No, sir; it was only a little book that was sent me.” 

“ ‘Only,’ Katharina ; ifit was a proper book, why prevent my 
seeing it 

“ I do’nt know, sir; I was frightened ; I forgot myself.” 

“Then go to the tulip bed, and if you can find it, put it in 
your pocket, and bring it here.” 

Katharina went as she was told, and, after along search, found 
the little book, and came back with it in her pocket. 

“And now then,” said her father’s friend, when she again 
presented herself at his study window, “I give you your choice 
of two things; you shall either give me the book and show me 
the letters, and I will trust you as before; or you shall keep 
them, and I cannot trust you again.” 

After a short struggle, Katharina drew out her hand with the 
book in it. It proved, as might have been expected, to be just 
such a book as a wise and prudent Romanist would be likely to 
send to a young girl in her situation ; but with it was a letter, 
evidently by no unskilled or unpractised hand ; and, in answer to 
further questions, Katharina admitted, that in her aunt’s first 
letter she had mentioned that she had a friend who would write 


to her dear niece in a day or two, and send a book for her ac- 


ceptance. She gave up the book with great docility, and for a 
week or two the family were greatly perplexed as to what was 
to be done for the best; it was evident that efforts were being 
organized to win her over to the Romish Church, but she was 
so thoroughly versed in the points of controversy between Pro- 
testants and Romanists, that little more could be done for her 
to guard her from the effects of these attacks, and if she gave 
way before them they felt that it would be through her feelings, 
not her reason; and through her vehement suddenness and 
positiveness in making up her mind. 

She shortly pleased them very much, and put an end, for the 
time, to their fears, by giving up a letter, of her own accord, 
which she said had been offered to her by a stranger whom she 
met in a lane, and that if her friend pleased she would rather 
not read it at all. 

For several months after this it was believed that she received 
no letters, and then a circumstance, most unforseen, removed her 
from Protestant influence altogether ; this was no other than 4 
legacy of one thousand pounds, left her by a paternal relation 
m London ; a man, who had always lived in apparent poverty, 
and taken very little notice of the Irishman’s child. 

And now these clandestine efforts were redoubled ; letters were 
thrust into her hand; presents thrown to her over the 
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hedge. Katharina’s faith began to waver ; wavering did not last 
long with her: she came home one day from a walk, with her 
little charge, saying, that a Romish priest had met her and held 
a long conversation with her; but she refused to repeat what 
he had said, and, for the sake of the children, it was now needful 
to part with her. But this was not done without many entreaties 
that she would not join the Romish Church, till at least she 
was of an age to form a mature judgment; and a promise was 
extracted from her that she would take no important step without 
letting her friend know. 

She then left a roof under which she had spent such happy 
hours, and was joyfully received by her relations in Ireland. 

It was not likely that those taking a lifelong interest in her 
should forget her then. They did not, but wrote many letters 
to her, and received replies, which were full of gratitude and 
affection, but never touched on the subject of religion, or an- 
swered any questions asked about it. 

This went on for two years, and then her father’s old friend 
received a letter from her, to inform him that she had, some 
time since, “ been reconciled to the true Church,” and that she 
had now finally made up her mind to take the veil; that she 
had been mindful of his entreaty, that she would not be too 
hasty, and but for it she should have devoted herself and her 
property to this holy purpose long before; that she felt assured 
that this was her vocation, and her confessor encouraged her to 
hope that no other course, on her part, could so effectually 
shorten her father’s suffering in purgatory; but that before she 
shut herself out for ever from worldly scenes and feelings, she 
would come and see her father’s old friend, provided she re- 
ceived a promise that she should not be distressed by an inter- 
view with the lady or her children, that she should not be 
followed on her departure, and that she should not be spoken 
to on the subject of religion. 

A person waited for the answer ; and, as no address was given, 
nothing could be done but to make the required promises. 

Accordingly the next day she appeared ; she was much altered, 
and seemed very nervous, but was resolute in declaring that she 
should not think of delaying to enter the convent, which she 
named, when asked to do so. It was a convent in England, and 
in the course of conversation she mentioned it several times. 

Her old friend argued with her long and forcibly ; at length 
she became silent, and he hoped was weighing his words, till he 
saw her lips moving, and found that she was actually repeating 
& Latin prayer from a book that lay on her knee, lest his argu- 
ment should reach her. 

Surprise made him silent, and Katharina, looking up, said, 

cz 
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| . ou did wrong, sir, to tempt me to my destruction s af you do | 
it again I shall go at once.” 

“ If L am not to speak, what did you come for?” he answered. 
“If you had no thought. none at ‘all, that some day you might 
weary of a conventual life, why did you tell me the name of 
vour prison, when you know that I am the only friend you hav 
that in such a ease would he ‘Ip you out of it ? " 

‘“Sir;” said Katharina; “ do’nt you know that the vows ot 
religious persons are irrevocable ?” 

No,’ he replied; “on the contrary, [know as well as you 
do, that.in this country they are nof— they may Virtually be all | 
hut irrevocable; but | know, and you know, hatly irina, that if 
there istreason to suspect that any person is confined im a convent 
avainst-her will, anyfriend of hers may go there with a magis- 
trate, and demand to have her out.” 
| “Yes, sir,’ said the poor girl, “ and that shows how fearful 
this heretical government oppresses our lroly religion ; but no 
true hearted person would wish to take advantage of such a law. 
Fearful indeed are our wrongs! it will be demanded next, that 
heretic magistrates shall go to our blessed retreats, and actually 
usk the sisters if they are weary of a life of contemplation! Tn : 
sults are heaped upon us, but blessed are the persecuted; and | | 
Th ver likely at least to weary of my vocation. lather | 
promises me the most extatic visions; |, at least, shall neve 


wish to leave those blessed walls.” 
it. Think a little; if this should be vour case, what could yor 


know : 


ln such an mmpossible case, sir, should let vor 
“You answer atrandom ; how could vou let me 
“Tt is not worth while telling about an impossibility, but | 
would write vou a letter. 
Indeed how would Vou mntrive to send if Cot thing 
leave those walls that the superior has not read, and having reac 
sich a letter, would any superior suffer it to reach me ? ‘ 
A deep covered Katharina’s face. and a momentart 
ithered over her brow : bout she ralli and sail, 
is true, sir, that | could not send a letter : but that does not 
| shall not want to send one.” | 


| * You have not answered my question, what would you do: | 


= 


ievidentiv washing. to put him off with a vague answe 


THY OWN which vou would ju lire That | was 
ry--somoething that vou had given me,” and she to hed 2 
PWC Wits piaited the hair of her late little pupils. 

‘Something of your owf, Katharina! Are von really trifling 
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with me during 


this last interview that we are to have on earth ; 
rdo you 


forget that from the moment 
iI have nothing of YOUR OWN: 


you enter those walls 
everything will be taken 

, every garment, every trinket, every hook, eve ry letter ? 
sir—ves, you need not go on—it’ right tliat it 
but «lo spare me, sir, pray do.” 

“Tell me first how you eould send a 
~ ive come through the 

nessage as that ?” 

“Sir, exclaimed Whatharina 
allthis: will 


you Wi 


wild he mip: 


‘asnge ? would your 
porteress, would she deliver such a 
have no to listen, and 
forget all these evil suggestions ;”’ 
to murmur a prayer with nervous 
ito desperation, he now adopted a singular course 
(* Peremprorny desired her to be silent, took the book from 
ner hand, deliberately tore off a corner from one of its ded 
lile she sat silent through astonishment. He said, 
some things happen to usin the 
Tne resolution can ever enable ms 
do vou think you shall ever 
@ to-day and she wed it to you ?” 


course of our 

do you see this 
be able to forget how | 


lier trembling lips CArcely articulated, “No Sir 
bho think | ever forget having doy uf 
Th listen fo me, lfever, durme the course of future weeks, 
nt! Or Veurs, Vou should of your resolution, and 
from whatever reason, fo eseape out of captivity ; ane of, 
her, af Vers, you should find an Op 
reed a piece this atin praver, Prowl 
n Panv book to whieh you have access, and by some 
vib S miler ong writing, should he able to vet it conver: 


promise you most solemnity, that without delay will conn? 


e convent In —— shire, and demand your libe riv; and 

oO bribe tel] the 

ppv as to find one, to look for 
are vou attendme 


Ves sir. but I] sh 


(i> 
ive no monev wherewith messenger. you 
a reward from me. Are 
itl never need such a 


Messenger 
you look so. frig] 


itened then. and 
nals! Ip, an the sweet air and 
embered as dehghttul blessmes that 


=i) ao 
sunshine, begin to 


(rod never required 
to renounce; or, does a life-lor fcaptivity among strangers— 
it hy rina s | chi: from pale to read. and it r hanas 
re byte i: thie cloc] 


k struck, she started up, and deelarn 


ng 

© had promised to stay only one hour, beg her father s 

Imend to give her his blessing, and ina few minutes more Was 
Jone 
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. KATHARINA, 
. She went away, anc five years passed, during which nothing : 
| was heard of her but the formal notice in the paper, that on 
such a day she took the white veil, and on such another cl ay the 
black veil. 
Towards the close of those five long years, as her father’s 
friend one day entered his study after break fas t. he saw a poor 
Irishwoman peeping im at the window. He was very far from 
thinking of hatharma, though the bed of tulips was blooming 
Hh in the old place, near his window; but he opened it, and she 
a greeted him with, “ Long lifeto your honour, sure your honour’s 


name will be ———” 
“Yes, my good woman, that is my name.” 
* Sure thin, its meeself that has something for ve—wait till I 
show it ve, sir, dear.” 
* | never attend to petitions.” 
“Is ita petition I'd be after showing ye! sure thin the blessed 
angl holy crater needn't make petitions, I’m thinking. Qh, thin, 
here it is ;’° and, after fumbling in her pocket, she produced a 
small piece of paper, in which something was folded ; that some- 
thing was the corner of the leaf of a book, Roman Catholic 
missal;.and on the paper were these words: —* My good woman, 
you seem very poor, take this paper to (giving his name and 
addre ss), and he will give you a sovereign for my sake.” 
Here then was the vers token he had asked for. “ Where did 
you get this ?” he enquired. She told him that once a-week she 
had leave to come to the convent in shire, and carry away 
broken meat ; and that a week ago, as she turned back, something 
from a grating above was dropped at her feet ; that she picked it 
up, and her-husband read it when she brought it home, and told 
Lee to carry it to his honour, 
‘Are you a Roman Catholic ?” he asked ; and the question, 
and his sudden change of countenance, seemed to strike the | 
woman with surprise; she crossed herself devoutly, and answ ered 
in the aflirmative. 
She was told to come in and take some refreshment, assured 
that she should have the promised sovereign as soon as she had 
eaten something, and desired to go into the kitchen; but her 
troubled countenance showed so plainly that she suspec ted some- 
thing, and had arrived at the truth, or very near it, that Katha- 
| rina’s friend lost not a moment in telling his wife what had hap- 
pened, and with her he ‘Ip preparing to set off directly on his 
journey, lest his aim should be frustrated. His chagrin was 
therefore yreat when met on the stairs by fa servant, W ho told 
him that the [rishwoman had searce ‘ly eaten a mouthful before she 
insisted on leaving the house, and that the servants had seen her 
| running away down the lane, as fast as her legs could carry her. 
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The rest of this sorrowful story is soon told; Katharina’s friend 
went with a magistrate to the convent, and was admitted in- 
stantly, and as it seemed to both with ostentatious willingness. 
Everything they thought bore the appearance of preparation, but 
no Katharina was to be found. They saw the whole premises, and 
examined them carefully; no such person and no such name 
had ever come under the superior’s notice, by her account ; they 
must have mistaken her's for another religious house. The number 
of nuns known to be in the house was correct ; and they were 
permitted to see them all through the grating. Either Katharina 
had been removed, or was dead; and she might easily have been 
removed if the Irishwoman had gone to some priest to confess 
what she had done ; for the eleetric telegraph would have con- 
veyed information long prior to the time that this visit was paid. 

“And now what will you do?” inquired the magistrate, as 
they retired. 

“ Try another convent,” was the reply; “ and try every con- 
vent in the country—lI shall go next to shire.” 

“ But have you good reason to suppose she 1s there ?” 

“None whatever, she may be in France for anything I can 
sav. 

“Then the law will not bear you out in your search. Unless you 
lave reason to suppose that some immate is confined in some 
particular convent against her will, you may not invade its seclu- 
<ion; even the present privilege of search is considered the 
ereatest outrage and insult by the priests. What you would do, 
the law, as it stands, does not permit. There is a great effort 
being made to procure an alteration, but it is doubtful whether 
it will succeed, the priests are so bitter and so violent against 
it. 

And so, after making every effort in his power, her father’s 
friend came home, and did all he could for her, that is, he prayed 
for her; but from that day to this no clue has been obtained, 
no second message has been reeeived from her, and it may be 
that hope sickens in her heart, and she belieyes herself forgotten. 

And yet there are many even among Protestants, who say that 
there is no reason—and we have no right to plead with the legis- 
lature—for the possession of such a power as alone would enable 
the lost Katharina to be recovered—the power of, once a year, or 
once even in five years, entering these secluded habitations and 
questioning each inmate, whether she is there of her own free- 
will and of her own accord. 

As it is, there is—if still she is—one inmate at least, who is 
quite beyond the reach of her friends, and whose story will never 
be known in this world. The diseoveries of science go on from 
day to day; the hidden things of nature come forth, and show 
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; face that no art and no science can unveil for us; and there is 
; no law of nature nor of nations that can reveal to us the hidden 
dwelling-place of the Nun, who was once, KATHARINA! 


ORRIS, 


; to man their hitherto veiled and unknown faces; but there is a 
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‘ Youna@ men and brothers. The age of wonder 

with you has not passed. ‘To you, as yet, life is a 

; bright succession of fresh pleasures and new born 

} hopes. Wildly and freely as the untutored stream 

rushes down the mount: un, so do you with quick 

elastic step haste from the barren hill- -tops of childhood 

; to the busy valley of life. Here and there the un- 

dimmed eye ‘atches the summits of human ambition, 

and the applause of the thousands that surround 

them. To your mexperienced heart, to your ardour, 

unchilled by disappointme nt, the highe ‘st seems e ASV 

to attain. Poet, painter, patriot, man of God! 

Which anjong these has not stirred in your bosom’s 

glowing emotions, and foreed you to e xelaim, “ I, too, 

will be great and noble.” T hen ean you easily pluck 

out your Bible, and behevingly read “ God is light.’ 

(), happy youth! trusting child! full of faith, and so 

ih full of hope.) No dark ‘shadows have crossed thee ; 

no hard struggles with wrong have scarred thy brow. 

To thee there is no doubt, and no mystery. If fora 

moment the harebell attracted thy attention, and it 

seemed strange to thee how it grew there on its slender 

stem,—if thou didst listen a little to the song of the 

linnet among the yellow gorse, and wondered who 

taught it to sing, —thy perplexity found suffident 

solution in the answer, God made the flower; He 
taught the bird. 

Young men. We have felt as-you have felt. We 

remember when we stood on the edge of the landscape, 

and the vision of life came up-to us, grand and beauti- 
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ful. We remember.the deep gushing feeling with 
which we resolved we would be ua? and noble. We 
remember also when. the eloud overshadowed us, and 
the rough rock wounded our tender feet. No hand 
was near to lead us. Then did we tirst mistrust the 
voice Which said, “‘Phis is the way, walk thou in it.” 

The world grew unsteady ; all things whirled in con- 
fusion: the dreams of childhood had gone, and its holy 

tnith, ike some great sun, was slowly setting. It 1s 
because of all this—because we may sympathize with 

you—because we tremble for you and hope for vou 
—hecause an unknown future opens far and wide 
betore you, either a Canaan flowing with milk and 

honey, or an Aceldama where all your hopes shall he 
tor ever buried—because you may be holy, and pure, 

and blessed; or unholy, and j impure, and cursed ;—we 
ask vou to iste nto what we have to say. 

The first axiom we have to lay down is this :-—J# és 
possible to be ‘certain. Never mind just now what 
about, or in what degree, only the bare tact that it is 
possib le Lo he cert; un. It any one were to ask vou 

| ~ Whether you can see or no, there would be no doubt 

as to the answer you wouldall give. Many arguments 
may be pl: ausibly urged upon your consideration, tend- 
in to show that you may be mistaken: and it isto this 
extent only thi at any argument ean be carried, that you 
may be mistaken. So far then as any reasoning can atteet 

this simple proposition, it is left thus— you may see, or 
you may not see; or,in other words, that the understand- 

ing cannot find out the causes of sight, and therefore 
cannot predict its consequences. Let it be granted that 
two and two make four, and the understanding ean. 
demonstrate that four and four make eight: but that 

one unit added to another unit shall make two units, 
is. & proposition—so far as the understanding ean grapple 
with it,—true or not true. The same principle, by 

which we declare that one and one are two, enables us 
to decide on our powers of VISION. 
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Though we know not how, the racr remains by us 
that we can see; and | streteh forth my hand without 
one doubt, toreach a book from the shell, Tt is on the 
hy pothenin that we are not deceived, that we dnily net; 
and we tind harmony the wequenee, No ever yet 
pluck them out, We one atep 
farther. AVhether the iy Which we expect we 
de no, We live Ho such doubt tin la 
the wil/ ta see, On this the anderstanding ean east 
no mud. Ifa friend asks us to look at a picture, or 
admire: the glory-starred west at sundown, there can 
be no doubting that there is a desire that prompts us 
to lift the eve to the eany: ass, or to the eve hing sky, 
whatever doubt the intellect may urge as to the pro- 
bability of our actually seeing that which we desired 
to see. We might further illustrate this, by reference 
to our, powers of locomotion ; but enough has been 
said to show you we can be certain, and that this cer- 
tainty Is the result of some power that entorces its 
conclusions without the assistanee of the intellect, and 
before any consideration of its suggestions. This 
power, W hich commands our belief on its own authorit y, 
we may call consciousness. 

Farther. J¢ ts possible to be certain that there is a 
right and awrong. This is our next proposition, and 
must be dealt with in the same way asthe last. If we can 
be certain, there must be something to be certain 
about ; so that it almost flows as a corollary from our 
previous observations, that there are some things on 
which consciousness is to act, which have the 
power to be of one quality or of another ; and that the 
COLSCIOUSTLCSS hy: is powe I" to disee ‘TH be tween them. We 
all preter the tulip to the sturdy little daisy, and we 
also preter to keep the said tulip at a greater distance 
trom our olf; tory nerves th: the sweet scente Wi all- 
flowers. If. in the last instance, it be supposed that 
our sense deceives us; yet beneath that, there does 
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remain a desire, when we pluck a sprig from the wall- 
flower, to be refreshed by the pleasantness of ts 
pertiine, Whether we are decemwed or no, the 


Which to thecother, "These qualities we eall 

be obvious, von have comprehended: the 
the consciousness exerts itself the impressions 
It receives from without ; and secondly, on the emotions 
which spring up within the recesses of the heart. This 
last is the Iniportant, The in the mere 
instrument by which the will within exerts itself, or 
by which it is excited to action. The eve cannot see 
of itself; the ear cannot hear of itself. It requires 


the presence of some other power. Thousands of 


Images float perpetually on the retina, and many 
sounds continually assail the tympanum; but they 
pass by unheede d. for the y never present themse Ives 
to the eonsciousness. When, however, the ‘Vv stir up 
the will, and it begins to aet, and makes the eye and 
ear servants to do its biddings, then the consciousness 
pronounces with unwavering certainty, that this state 
of the will is either right or wrong. If TL suddenty 
turn round and bring my hand into contact with some 
one else, in such a way that it gives them considerable 
pain, supposing the act not to have been careless, | 
mn held unblameable, although my body has been the 
Instrument of inflicting the meonvemence.*« But if I 
litt my hand, intending or willing to strike some ona, 
although [ miss my aim, f am as blame-worthy as 
Inv intention or will were accomplished. One, tp 
Whose teachings the world will vet have to listen with 
new amaze, has said the same thing. “ Do ye not 
pereeive, that whatsoever thing from without entereth 
into the man, cannot defile him,’ whether 1t enter 
through the lips, the sensations, the eve, or the ear. 
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“That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the 
man.’’ When the consciousness thus exerts itself on 
the will, we may call it, the moral principle. 

Life may be, as it often is, comp to an ocean. 
How our frail vessel was launched we know not; we 
cannot see the coast whence we set out. Whither we 
are tending, who can tell? None has seen the far-off 
shores to which each prow is bent. What shall guide 
us over the unknown waters? Where are the land- 
marks by which we shall regulate our course? Alas! 
they are no where to be found. Many other barks are 
around. What confused courses do they all seem 
taking. Some sailing awhile this way, and then chang- 
ing into an opposite direction. Who among them 
can shew us the right path? Who among them is 
wise ? We call for aid, and a thousand counsels con- 
found our confusion. Shall we look to the heavens, 
to those bright spirits of the past, that hang out their 
example like great lamps to enlighten and guide us. 
Alas! a black pall veils the sky; the waves rise asa 
mighty giant, and heave the light skiff in awful com- 
‘motion; the howling winds, with their grand and dire- 
ful music, are around us; at our feet a shivermg 

lank, and then nothing but the black void of despair. 
hat now shall save us ? 

Ah! we remember that in the vessel sleeps one 
whom we have long neglected—quick, arouse him. 
Awaken, O sleeping conscience |—awaken thou Voice 
of God!—compass and hope to the storm-tossed 
mariners. Whither shall we steer? Which is 
the way of life? Where the land of promise? 
Not in vain do we ask for help, not in vain call for 
assistance. There is no word uttered, only an uplifted 
finger ; we obey and sail on in safety. ho would be 
so foolish as to tamper with the magnetic needle, when 
the ship is out on the high seas? And can it be that 
any man shall be found, who will put his eternal 
interests in jeopardy, by doing auyiiag which will 
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tend to gy t his conscience? As it is ruin to the 
navigator to bring the hard iron near to the needle by 
which he steers; so it is destruction to you to allow 
sin to destroy the balance of a well ordered, moral 
principle, permeated by the Spirit’s teaching. Let 
the course it points out in all cases, and under 
all circumstances, be adopted, provided it harmonize 
with the plain precepts of Holy Writ, and it 
will lead you into the secret of much else. 
Things that seemed to obey no rule, will ually 
arrange themselves into the several parts of a clear 
and harmonious whole; system will arise to your ap- 
prehension above many, many doubts and distractions ; 
you will —— that these winds are under the 
guidance of some great law that helps on your bark, 
now that the helm is well dontwolled ; you will find 
that there is a wonderful current in the ocean which 
is drawing you on to the great centre of all, the great 
God of all; you will find that it is only when you sail 
athwart the one, and endeavour to cross the other, 
_ that you are in so much of perplexity and doubt; you 
will find, that although rough storms may come, you will 
stand firmer to your tiller, and more easily furl your 
sail; and thus self-possessed you will easily weather 
the gale, and with joy salute the stars, these lights of 
the past, as they no longer move in contrary directions. 

Brothers! sailors with me on this vast ocean! let 
us take care of this first principle, the moral voice 
within the soul. Let us seek for it the baptism of 
the Spirit. Let the entrance of the Word give light. 
Let the blood of Christ purge the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. Then see where 
it points, and bend every thought, centre every action, 
every desire, and the whole will on that point. 
Touched by supernatural power, it shall become the 
magnetic needle of your soul. Influenced by a Divine 
attraction, it shall ever point to the true pole of 
humanity, the glory of the great God. Then, your 
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aim being single, your whole inner man and outward 
character shall be full of light. 

We began these words with life under the figure 
of a landscape, and we have come to consider it under 
the metaphor of a sea. It is far more important 
and sublime, than any of these allusions to nature 
can make it, There is a line of light, a thread of 
silver ong out from every heart; all of which are 
marvellously gathered in the hand of Him, “in whom 
was life,’’ and whose life was the “lightof men.’’ Our 
courses may not be correlative, but they all lead to the 
same end, We may help each other; we may gain 
help from institutions, from creeds, and other conven- 
tionalisms, but this is all they can do. No book, no 
prophet, no wise man, can teach us or instruct us, if 
we let go the thread of silver. Destruction and 
misery impend fearfully, when the conscience is seared 
as with a hot iron. 


There is nothing in this world can sever it against our 
will. It may lead us across many mountains, on which 
impenetrable mists may hang; it may lead us along 
many stony ways, where poverty holds her desolate 
reign ;. but its light will never wane; it will grow 
stronger, and you will grow braver; it will become 
brighter, and youmore heroic. The path of the sust— 
of the mind whose natural aberrations are corrected ; 
whose volitions are brought into obedience to the law 
of Christ ; and whose instincts are those of a renewed 
nature—is as the shining light which groweth brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. 

Bearsted. | Ss. G. J. 


A VOLUME IN A LINE. 
Cunist is the Universal Spring of all life. 
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THE DROP OF RAIN. 


A Farmer stood at early morn, 
Examining his field of corn; 

How poor and thin was every blade! 
For all the ground was parched and dry 
Through want of some refreshing rain ; 
And, if the showers should long refrain 
From lending their much wished for aid, 
Why, it was plain, his crop must die, 


As on he walked, with mournful tread, 
A little rain-drop overhead— 
Concealed within a soft, grey cloud— 
Exclaimed in sympathizing tone, 
“How sad the farmer looks to-day ! 

I wish I could his griefs allay, 


And chase the fears that round him crowd. 


But what can I achieve alone?” 


“No,” said another rain-drop; “you 
But little good can hope to do; 

For, even if you choose to fall, 

You will not wet one blade, I fear.” 
“True, true, dear friend; yet surely | 
To do the best I can should try ; 

And, though I am so very small, 

The farmer’s heart, perhaps, may cheer.” 


By generous impulses thus sent, 

Down, down, the little rain-drop went ; 
And brushed against the farmer’s nose, 
Ere she alighted on the ground. 

_“ Dear,” cried the farmer, with a stare; 
_“ Why that’s a rain-drop I declare ; 


We soon may have a shower—who knows?” 


And hopefully he glanced around. 
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When the first rain-drop said good-bye, 
And started from the cloudy sky ; 
“Oh,” said the second drop, “if you 
Will go, I may as well descend ; 

So here I come.” That drop was borne 
In safety to a stalk of corn. 

Then other drops courageous grew, 

And hastened down, their help to lend. 


And soon there fell a plenteous shower, 
Which softened by its gentle power 
The hardened and the scorched-up soil, 
And lifted up each drooping blade ; 
And, when the autumn came again, 
That fleld was full of ripened grain; 
And the glad farmer found his toil 
And patient waiting well repaid, 


And all because one Uitle drop 

Did what tt could! Dear reader, stop, 
And ask yourself, “What use am 1?” 
Your daily life and acts explore ; 

Say, are you doing what you can 

To help and bless your fellow-man ? 
For if to do your best you try, 

Dear reader, angels do no more. 


“ALL THESE THINGS ARE AGAINST ME,” 


Genzsis xlii. 36. 


AGED patriarch, weeping father, 
Why this lamentation? Rather, 


Strive to raise the notes of thankfulness ; 


These events which grieve and awe thee, 
Not “against” thee are, but for thee; 


Soon will joy evolve from thy distress. 
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When the sequel of life’s story, 
When thy son’s renown and glory 
Floods each darkened page with welcome light, 
Then with grateful adoration 
Thou shalt read God’s explanation, 
And confess his ways are wise and right. 


Weary Christian! full of mystery 

At this moment seems thine history; 
But couldst thou the future clearly see, 

That which now is linked with sadness, 

Would enkindle hope and gladness :— 
Hieroglyphics only want their key. 


Wait in faith; from present sorrow 

Springs the joy which cheers the morrow ; 
Triala often are misunderstood, 

If on God thou art depending ; 

Child-like trust with patiense blending ; 
Are uot all things working for thy good ? 


i, W, 


THE RELIGION OF POETRY. 


“ But, you know, religion is brought into every 
thing now-a-days, and I certainly shall not be less ready 
to question the moral tendency of the work which you 
recommend, because it is shed over with that sort 
of poetical piety, which all authors now find it expe- 
dient to introduce :’’—this was the burden of a remark 
to which we were recently listeners; a remark which, 
more or less modified, we so often hear, that it may 
have had somewhat to do with the query which has of 
late been propounding itself to our mind, “ What is 
this Religion of Poetry ?”’ 

Now we are no believers in the deterioration of 
mankind in the present age: we have no sympathy 
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with the misanthropic croakings of those who deny to 
the present a character as high, a morality as elevating, 
a philanthropy as expansive, as any with which they 
falsely cincture the ages of the past. We do not 
believe that the “ Morning Star” which first arose 
over the mountain-heights of Judea, and shone down 
on the shepherds who hea their night-watches on her 
pasture-plains, has poured its serene and seraph 
radiance along the darkness of many intervening ages, 
and found its way into so many human hearts, without 
causing them to bring forth fruit for the Heaven har- 
vest. We do not believe that the song which rolled 
from the archangels’ harps, and pealed over the hills 
of jasper, and floated down through the chain-work of 
the mght stars, “ Peace on poe and good will to 
men,” has, for nearly two decades of centuries, been 
filling the earth with the low sweet voice of its melody, 
to encounter constantly imcreasing discord. 

The cross was not planted upon the summit of 
Mount Calvary for this. The mighty work of man’s 
moral redemption, that work which has no parallel in 
the height of the heaven above us, or in the depth of 
the waters beneath us, was not consummated to bring 
forth no more of glory to the kingdom of God! We 
believe that in this “noon of the nineteenth century,” 
with the still small voice of the Bible breathing its 
royal law of human love and brotherhood into the 
counsels of the nations, and whispering around the 
hearth-stones of innumerable homes its precepts and 
its promises, there is more of truth to combat with 
error, more of righteousness to encounter and over- 
come evil, than any age which the hand of history 
traces upon the broad parchment of the past has ever 
witnessed, and that the watchers on the heaven he 
behold more of the white tents of peace pitched 
the pilgrim marches of life, than the world has ever 
before furnished to their gaze. } 

But this does not render us ready to receive all 
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which bears the semblance of religion 48 such—nay 
more, we believe there is a fi amount of senés- 
mental piety in the world which is not the religion of 
Jesus. The child of genius braids its golden t 

into the woof which his spirit fingers are weaving, and 
mistakes that sublime earnestness of emotion, which 
is the heritage only of the gifted, for the voice of God 
in his soul; and so it is, but not the Voice which said 
to the woman who washed the feet of her Saviour 
} es the tears of repentance, “ Thy sins are forgiven 

ee ! 

The gentle and the refined, they whose chords are 
strung in unison with the mysterious melodies of 
nature, and whose souls quicken with sympathy to 
that mighty under chorus of misery which is for ever 
wailing out from the great bleeding of humanity, 
and whose aspirations ascend with the incense of vene- 
ration, and, it may seem, mingle with somewhat of 
affection for the t Father, are most readily de- 
ceived by the ious character of their emotions, 
most easily | into the danger of mistaking these 

ings and regarding them as proofs of that piety 
which is by nature extraneous to every heart, and 
fruits of that love whose fountain cannot be unsealed 
in the soul until repentance through Christ Jesus 
shall have softened the heart-soil for thé seed of the 
husbandman; after which its deserts shall blossom as 
the rose, and the waters fill their channels as the 
rivers do the ocean. 

God is our Father, and the earth our mother, and 
we their. children inherit the attributes of both. Some 
may bear more of the Father’s image than others, but 
the seal of our mother earth is upon all our spirit 
foreheads, and the evil tree, whose seed is of her 
sowing, and whose ramifications run parallel with the 
finest fibres of our spiritual being, rises within, and 
throws its darkling shadow over every heart, 

We sit within the temple of the Lord of Hosts, and 
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aside by the promise of more peaceful waters ? Wil 

you find light serene, certain, to which you can always 

turn; and staffs secure, unfailing; upon which you can 

always lean, during the long wearisome details of your 

daily life, that sternest ordeal which human nature is 

called to encounter in these evanescent emotions P 
Will they Bet me that grace which forgiveth the 
turneth away wrath wi 


bitter the soft 
answer, true to its great watchw 


ord “ Duty,” 
girds itself anew with every risin sun for the race, 
Two natures, the good and the evil, are continually 
iving for mastery in the heart of the Christian ; and 
oh, believe us, dear reader, believe us, the life of such 
an one must be a continual warfare, and that religion 
will be little worth yé, which is the companion only of 
hours of peace and prosperity: 

ue is lying at her pleasant moor- 
gilding the far heights of the 
many blessings for rtion, will you, reader, 

feel the need of tht religion which the world wotteth 


lips, and 


And oh! in that last sublimest hour of your life, 
whose shadows are stretching with every 
way, you want 


longer and broader u our path 

what no summer lightly falling tear, 
or half-whispered prayer, will ever give you. 

the death-darkness is dimming your eye, and your 
heart is beating the last note of its life-long funeral 
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march to the grave, when the dark valley of the shadow 
of death is opening its portals to your spirit, when 
your feet are passing into the cold Jordan surges, you 
will need the strength of the Lord of Hosts, you will 
need the voice of the “ King of kings” to tread the 
billows and to — you through the valley. 

Oh! child of genius, and ye, gentlest and loveliest 
among the children of this world, we beseech you be 
not deceived in this matter: there “is but one Name 
given under heaven whereby man can be saved,” but one 
oem leading to the “gates’”’ where the warden angels 

old their everlasting watches—it is the strait and 
narrow one! 

If ye would sit down under the eaves of the many 
mansions which throw the shadow of their shining 

rtals on the far-stretching waters of the “river of 
ife ;"’ if ye would wear the crown whose lustre the 
fingers of many ages shall not dampen; if ye would 
look upon more of glory, and enjoy more of happiness, 
than it hath en into “the heart of man to dream 
of ;”’ remember that ye must take the religion of Him 
who is the “ Life, the Truth, and the Way,” to be your 
portion for ever, and for ever. 


VIRGINIA. 


COUSIN EDITH. 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter I.— What Twenty Young Ladies did. 


Minnis SUTHERLAND was busily in sorting and 
arranging some beautiful flowers in rich 
profusion around her, She had already filled two or three vases, 
and as she stood admiring their efféet, she said to her cousin, 
“ Don’t they look lovely, Edith ?” 

“Yes,” answered Edith, as she turned from the table, with 
some reels of cotton in one hand, and a paper of pins in the 
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other, “how tastefully you have arranged them. And what a 
quantity! Our parlour seems half transformed into a garden.” 
“ Well; we want something bright and pretty to contrast with 
your heavy, business-like set out there,” said Minnie, glancing 
at the long table which was covered with working im nts 
of various sorts and sizes, and children’s garments of all kinds, 
some half made, and some as yet untouched ; besides a la 
a of calico and lilac-coloured print. “ Don’t you dread 
ng evening, Edith?” 

“No,” said Edith, should I?” 

“Why? Just think of working for at least four or five hours!” 
said Minnie, “It’s terrible. I have only tried it once, but I was 
so tired—stitch, stitch, stitch—that I ly knew what to do 
with myself. I have felt much more sympathy with eon per 
needlewomen since then than I ever did before. If it not 
been for the tea I don’t think I could have got through, but that 
revived me a little.” 

Edith smiled. ‘“ Oould’nt you beguile the time with conver- 
sation? I can always work so much better when I am talking 
pleasantly.” 

“No,” said Minnie, “that was the worst of it. I couldn’t 
chatter to anybody, for I was almost a stranger there. Mary 
Klton, at whose house the meeting was held, was the 
and cutter out, so she was pretty well occupied; Caroline 
Hinton was not there; and Fanny Clements, an old friend of 
mine, who persuaded me to join, was taken ill that very after- 
noon, 8o she couldn’t be present. I tried th talk to Miss Jon 
the young lady next to me, but she was either shy or stiff, an 
mo answered with ‘yes,’ ‘no,’ ‘very much,’ ‘I don’t know,’ 
‘I su so;’ so I gave up in despair.” 
per ut you had oe sealing? inquired Edith, amused by 

reci 

“Reading! Yes, dear Edith; such dry stuff as I hope I 
shall never hear again. It was some sermon-like book a 
missions, and read as monotonously as Dr. Edwards used to 
read his sermons. I couldn't listen to it; indeed, I believe if I 
had I should soon have dropped asleep; so I abstracted my 
thoughts, and began to build some of my favourite castles in the 
air; and then I got on much better; at least I thought so, 
until I was aroused from my pleasant dreams by the closing of 
the dull book, and then I found that I had got on very badly, 
for I had made the little frock skirt with two breadths out of 
the threeupside down! Wasn't it provoking?” 

Minnie’s merry look and tone, as she thus oe for sym- 
pathy, proved that this unfortunate mistake had not left a very 
sad or 


impression on her mind. Edith was about to ex- 
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ress her hope that the present meeting would prove more 
interesting than the last, when Claude came in for his gloves, 
which he had left on the cheffonier. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What are all these prepara- 
tions for ? Going to have a bazaar, Minnie?” 

“No,” said Minnie; “it’s only for the missionary working 
meeting; did you not hear it mentioned at b t this 
morning ? ”’ 

“T think I did hear something about it, but I was reading 
my letters, and did not pay any attention. Who are coming?” 

* About twenty young ladies.” 

“Twenty young ladies! What a babel it will be; I am very 
thankful I am going out. You ought to make it a rule that not 
more than six shall speak at once.” 

“T am sure,” said Minnie, indignantly, “that it will be much 
quieter than it would be if there were twenty young gentlemen 
coming. Only recollect what an uproar there used to be in the 
house when Harry and Philip and Edward came to spend the 
day here.” 

‘ My dear Minnie, what an excellent memory you have. But 
I cannot imagine what induced you to belong to a working 
meeting. Wonders will never cease. If it had been a reading 
meeting, or a drawing meeting, or a singing meeting, or a talk 
ing meeting ’’—Minnie here threw a handful of her flowers over 
Claude—“I should not have been surprised, but there seems 
no more connexion between you and needlework— ” 

“Than between you and politeness, just now,” interposed 
Minnie, good humouredly. “I assure you I can work very 
nicely.” 

“Granted; I only marvelled that you should poor 
choose to exercise that ability. Why, Edith,” he continu 
“you may form some opinion of Minnie’s devotion to needle 
work-—-if you have not already done so—when I tell you that 
not long ago I hid her thimble for three weeks, and she never 
missed it,” 

Edith and Minnie both laughed; and then Claude hastened 
off, for fear, he said, that he ‘should meet any of the “ twenty 
young ladies,” if he staid longer. Before he went, however, 
he put half-a-crown into the collecting-box, which stood in a 
conspicuous place on the table; so his actions, as Minnie ob- 
served, were better than his words. 

Minnie finished her flowers, and Edith her ions, and 
then they sat down to rest for a few minutes before the arrival of 
their guests. It was only for a few minutes, for soon a knock 
at the door announced one of the “twenty” ; and after that the 
knocks were repeated in rapid succession, until the large parlour 
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was comfortably filled. All the regular members were present, 
with the exception of seany ree was ill, and Ellen Smith, 
who was in the country; but the number was complete without 
them, for Louisa and Helen Franklyn came to lend their aid. 
Miss Franklyn could not leave her mother, as she was not 80 
well as usual. 

It was a cheerful and pleasant party which wae gathered to- 
gether that afternoon; and the object was a good one, whatever 
might be the motives which assembled it. Love of society pro- 
bably influenced some ; the force of example, or natural kindness 
of disposition, others; and one or two of them, perhaps, came 
because it was an easy way of linking themselves with religion ; 
but it is not our province, nor desire, to sit in judgment upon 
our fellow-creatures. Those who are the most indulgent to 
themselves, are frequently the most severe towards others ; while 
a spirit of self-scrutiny, and self-condemnation, tends to cherish 
that spirit of charity which “thinketh no evil,” and “ hopeth all 
things.” But, dear reader, we may, and we ought to examine 
our own hearts upon these points. We are too prone to wy a | 
favourably respecting ourselves, from the interest which we feel 
and the pains which we take in the promotion of such under- 
takings as that which had convened the little group of busy 
workers in Mrs. Sutherland’s parlour. But warmth of emotion, 
and zeal of action in the cause of missions, although they form 
pleasing features in any character ; yet, unless they spring from a 
right source, they are not acceptable in God’s sight, nor indica- 
tive of true and heart-felt Christianity. It is too possible to be 
engaged in sending the Gospel to others, while we have never 
really received it ourselves. Let conscience speak out, and tell 
us what is our true position. Oh, that the a love of 
Christ may lead us to consecrate ourselves heartily and cheer- 
fully to God’s service; and, whatsoever we do, to do it all to his 


ry. 

Louisa Franklyn seemed likely to prove a great acquisition to 
the society, for she was very clever at needlework. She could 
cut out almost any pattern that was wanted, and that in the 
most economical, as well as most tasteful manner; and she was 
familiar with the latest fashions for needle cases, cushions, mats, 
pen wipers, and other such ornamental articles. Nothing came 
amiss to her; she could do plain sewing,—and a celebrated lady 
writer says that “it takes a contented mind to go cheerfully 
down a long seam ”—or she could work a fine point lace collar ; 
and I am sure it réquires a considerable amount of patience to 
execute those tiny and elaborate stitches. 

The different portions of work were distributed amongst the 
fir sempstresses, the roll of lilac print having been consigned to 
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Louisa’s care, and then Edith was asked to undertake the office 
of reader. She readily assented, for she was fond of readi 
aloud—not a ran common predilection with young hedivo—ent 
took up a book that was lying before her. ‘Oh dear,” sighed 
Minnie to herself, “ there’s that dreary book again! I suppose it 
is continued every month; well, it will be got through at last, 
that’s one comfort.” 
She was agreeably disappointed when her cousin n to 
read, for intead of the dry, volume, it was 
and attractively-written memoir of a missionary’s wife. Deeply 
interested was Minnie as she listened to the simple details of her 
history, and so were many of her companions ; and in one heart 
at least, was then implanted an earnest desire to follow in the 
ps of that meek and devoted servant of Christ; a desire 
which was realized in subsequent years, when the ardent, spirited 
Clara Etherington left her native country to share the labours, 
and brave the perils of a missionary life. Often in that distant 
land to which in his providence had called her, would she 
recur with tender and grateful emotions to the memorable 
afternoon when she formed one of that ha y little working 
. “Who hath despised the day of small ings P” 
hen Edith vole 5 reading, Minnie, who with Helen 
Franklyn, was seated a little apart from the rest, turned to her, 
and said in the warmth of the moment, “ Oh, how I should like 
to be a missio 
“So should I,” answered Helen; “Oh, I shouldn’t mind 
what difficulties I had to encounter if I might but go abroad 
to teach the heathen ; it is one of the noblest of employments.” 
Minnie was surprised both at Helen’s enthusiasm, and at the 
manifestation of it. Timid and reserved, and even cold in her 
manner, few were aware of her real earnestness and depth of 
feeling. It was only occasionally that she responded as freely 
as she now did, to the observation of another; but the mis 
sionary theme was one very dear to her. Her pale cheek flushed, 
and her soft blue eye brightened as she spoke; and Minnie 
congratulated herself upon having found out some point of 
interest between them, for she had begun to fear that she should 
never make a friend of Helen. 
“ Have you read the life of Henry Martyn?” asked Helen. 
“No,” replied Minnie, “was he a missi ry oat 
Helen was astonished at the question ; she t ht everybody 
had heard of Henry Martyn. But she was y enougir to 
enlighten Minnie’s ignorance, and she drew such a lovely picture 
of his character, and described his trials in such touching lan- 
, that Minnie’s admiration and sympathy were won for him 
in a moment. 
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Just as Helen finished her brief sketch, Caroline Hinton 
passed them on her way to the other side of the room, and 
catching a few words, said in a languid tone, “‘ Henry Martyn, 
oh, yes, he was a most excellent man, but he is rather out of date 
now, he lived many = 

Caroline was no over of antiquity ; her heroes were always 
the newest ones she could find. 

“ Lived many years ago!” Helen quickly, for she was 
rather offended with this slighting remark, ‘‘ well, and so did St. 
John.” St. John was Helen’s favorite Scripture character, and 
Henry Martyn she considered—whether correctly or otherwise, 
my readers must decide for themselves—bore a great affinity to 
St. John; so I suppose that was why she named them. in 
conjunction. 

Minnie was amused with the retort, but she had not time to 
pursue the subject, for the announcement that tea was ready in 

es. 

Mrs. Sutherland ided at the tea table, and her cordial 
manner, and cheurtel anil soon made her visitors feel quite at 
home with her, and with each other. All constraint wore off, 
even Helen caught the infection and was un sociable ; 
while some of the younger ones were perhaps a little more 
mirthful than the occasion required, but “high spirits easily boil 
over,” and Mrs. Sutherland was delighted to see them enjoy 
themselves ; and she was also gratified with the practical com- 
mendation which was given to her richly and liberally supplied 
table. She was one of those old fashioned hostesses who 
— believe that their guests are comfortable unless they cat 

rtily, 

When tea was over Minnie and Helen slipped away into the 
garden, for Minnie wanted to show Helen a small bed of tulips 
which she herself had reared and tended, and also to talk to her 
a little more about Henry Martyn, and a missionary life. 

“How much pleasanter it is here,” said Minnie, as they 
walked slowly up and down the gravelled path, “than sitting 
close at work in doors. 

Helen was obliged to admit that it was, but said she was 
afraid that its results would not be so beneficial to the society. 

“Oh yes, it will,” said Minnie, “ we shall go in again so 
with the change, that we shall be able to do twice the amount 
of work we otherwise should.” 

Helen smiled ; and was easily to wait in the summer- 
house, while Minnie ran to h a new volume of Ernest 
Heathwood’s poems, which contained a beautiful one, in her 
estimation, entitled, “The Missionary’s ” She was 
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**No,” said Minnie, with a half-smile. She said no more, but 
stood thoughtfully at the window; and, when little Hetty, with 
her vacant countenance and unprepossessing manner, tru 

t, bearing homewards her replenished basket, Minnie felt t 
cousin was right, and that “near home” does not look so 
attractive as “far off.” It is pleasanter to make little garments 
for heathen children, than to teach a careless girl in our neigh- 
bourhood to mend her own; it is easy to imagine that we could 
encounter the trials and disappointments of a missionary life, 
yet we shrink from the unwelcome duties which lie at our own 
door. But love to Christ leads us to labour for Him—not to 
ourselves—to inquire, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” and then to do whatever He bids us; whether it be at 
home or abroad, in public or in private ; not asking if the work 
<t -NeMS and interesting and popular, but simply if it is omr 
work. 

I wonder whether Minnie thought it was her work to try to 

benefit poor little Hetty. 


THE SUNBEAM AND THE CLOUD. 


Tne sunbeam, at one time, became dissatisfied that 
its brightness was so often obscured, and its influence 
upon. the earth modified by the cloud. “ How bright, 
and beautiful, and blooming the earth would be,” it 
said, “if no clouds were permitted to intervene between 
it and my cheerful, life-mspiring beams.’’ The modest 
cloud, finding that so much evil was attributed to its 
humble ministry, retired quickly from the heavens, and 
left the earth to the influence of the sunbeam alone. 

For a time everything seemed to rejoice in its bright- 
ness; but soon the more delicate plants began to 
wither, and the more hardy ones were not long m 
sharing their fate. The earth was no longer gi 
with its soft carpet of green; and the forests no longer 
delighted the eye with the freshness and beauty of 
their foliage. The whole creation, animate and inani- 
mate, groaned and panted, not for the sun, but for the 
cloud. Man watched the heavens in breathless anuety, 
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if perchance a cloud, ever so small, might be discovered 
as a token that the undivided reign of the sunbeam 
was over. | 

When the cloud found that the earth, and even the 
sun itself, longed for its — again, it returned 
to the heavens. “See,” said the cloud to the sunbeam, 
“what desolation reigns under your influence. I have 
given place to you; it is now your turn to retire, and 
let me show what I can do.” The sunbeam, abashed 
by the result of its experiment, yielded its place to the 
cloud. The cloud shed down its treasures of rain upon 
the earth, and the drooping plants revived, and the 
shrivelled leaves opened, and the dried and parched 
gram grew soft and n again; and all nature re- 
joiced for a time in the cloud. But when day after 
day passed, and the sunbeam did not appear, every- 
thing began to look drear and desolate, and to ask for 
the cheering influence of its rays. 

Then the cloud besought the sunbeam to return 
again to its place in the heavens. The sunbeam re- 
turned; but having grown wiser than before, it no 
longer desired to banish the cloud. ‘“ We have each 
been foolish,” it said, “in wishing for an undivided 
influence upon the earth. Let us for the future be 
contented to succeed each other in scattering blessings 
each in our own way.” Thenceforth the cloud, when 
it had done its work, cheerfully gave place to the sun- 
beam ; and the sunbeam never again repined when its 
rays were obscured by the cloud, but each in its own 
way has continued to bless the world ever since. 

It chanced that two sister angels, who were descend- 
ing to earth on their mission of love, witnessed this 
contention between the sunbeam and the cloud, and 
its results. Now, both these angels were sent on the 
same mission of love, which was, to accompany re- 
deemed souls in their journey through life until they 
reached their home in glory, and to hasten them on 
toward their heavenly home. These angels were alike 
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beautiful and glorious in each other’s eyes, and in the 

es of their fellow angels, and in the eyes of the 

ather who sent them. istering spirits they were, 
“sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” But to the eye of sense they assumed vy 
different forms. While the one seemed attractive 
beautiful, and was courted by all, the other seemed 
gloomy and forbidding, and ie presence was feared 
and dreaded. The’ mame of the one angel was Pros 
perity, and the other Adversity. 

There were those, however, among the children of 
men who understood the true character of the 
of Adversity, and saw her all-glorious and beauti 
like her sister angel, and as she was seen in heaven. 
But these individuals did not look upon her with the 
eye of sense ; they were furnished with another medium 
of vision, called the eye of faith, by which they could 
see her as she really was, and could sing— 


“ Even crosses from His sovereign hand 


Are blessings in disguise.” 


But even these ns would sometimes close the eye 
of faith, and look upon this angel only with the wn of 
sense, and then shrink away with 

from her approach, the same as thie did. They 
would often this, even while she was taking them 
by the hand to lead them back from the by-ways into 
which they had wanderec, into the right way, “ that 
they might go to the city of habitation. * 

“ Now,” said Adversity to her sister angel — 
rity, “ let us learn a lesson from the dex and the 
sunbeam, and let us go hand in hand on our errand of 

mercy toman. You are the sunbeam; I am the cloud. 
We must succeed each other. The day of arrest 
must be set over against the day of adversi 
the earth becomes hed, and vegetation withers, ‘if 
uninterrupted suns waahiiis continues too long, 80 
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heart of man becomes proud and selfish, unfeeling and 
worldly-minded, under the of 
rosperity. It is necessary that adversi ould suc- 
ade umble, and soften, and purify” So these 
sister angels went through the world, alike in their 
errand of beneficence, but unlike in their way of per- 
forming it. | 
When a man had walked with Prosperity until his 
heart was lifted up, Adversity would come and take 
her place, and lead the erring one aside to think on 
his ways. Very often, indeed, was her presence at 
first unwelcome, and her mission misunderstood ; but 
ere long the subject of it would be heard exclaiming, 
while the sweet tear of penitence moistened his eye, 
“ Before I was afflicted, coon astray, but now have I 
me thy Word.’ Then would he find that, “like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him; for he knoweth our drame, he remem- 
bereth that we are but dust.’? Then again would the 
—— of ny be commissioned to take her place 
y his side. 
When the journey of life was ended, and all its 
wanderings over, then, if never before, would the re- 
deemed one see how merciful, needful, and beneficent 


was the mission of the angel of Adversity. 
C. M. T. 


ALICE RAYMOND’S SECURITY. 
BY MRS. EMILY JUDSON. 


Loxa sat the young mother musingly; and thus 
her passing thoughts were fashioned. 
es, I have a little green-house, it is true—a dear, 
precious depository of exquisite blossoms, whose 
sunshine is my smile, whose refreshing dew my love, 
E 
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and over whose present beauty and future devel 
ment, a soiled finger, nay, even the breath that ee 
my lips, as 1 bend above them, has strange power. 
The blossoms are not 0 gat, are lent me 
by a Friend dearer to me than my very life; to whom 
indeed I owe that life, and a million other benefits. 
They are lent me, and in a few years will be reclaimed. 
In the mean time what shall I do for my blossoms, 
and to please my Benefactor ? 

Shall I follow the example of my cousin Hester, 
and labour day and night, to add conservatory to 
conservatory for their sakes, or to accumulate moun- 
tains of rich mould in which to crush and smother 
them? Oh no; while bustling at these vain things 
my tender little blossoms would miss my eye, and 
droop for lack of their accustomed sunshine. 

I have seen some sister florists by way of gratifying 
a glad, strong feeling at their hearts, besmear the 
simple little erocks with gaudy colours; and really the 

we things, so painted made a beautiful, brave show. 
ut I am very cowardly about my blossoms. I have 
a thousand flutterings and doubts, and inexplicable 
misgivings; and it has been somewhere whispered me 
that there is a poison in those fine colours, which the 
delicate plant cannot fail toimbibe. 

Then there is Annie Deans, with her three graceful 
rose-trees. Nothing will satisfy her lively fancy, but 
to trick out the boughs with gay ribands, and threads 
of silver, and bits of gilded stuffy, all arranged in bows 
and loops and stars and streamers; and then calling 
on every passer-by to admire her handicraft. This 
may do for Annie s’ roses; though I think even 
they would be more beautiful without; but my 
blossoms are less queenly, and their slender stems 
would scarcely bear such decorations. Besides, when 
the Owner comes, I well know He will sa whole 
away; and then if He should find a stem rted, or 
a leaf mildewed, or a worm hidden under my tawdry 
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adornments, what matter of sorrow will it be to me! 
And what if, by some such poor contrivances, I should 
ruineone of these fair blossoms, so yrat it must be 
“cast out as a branch that is withered” ? 

Then what am I todo? Iam ignorant, and weak, 
and foolish. Turn I this way, Il err from neglect— 
that way, from over-culture. ely two florists are 
of the same opinion; and if they were, each of my 
tender, priceless blossoms has some peculiarity for 
which there can be no rule, 

It is a solemn, sacred thing—this charge of mine— 
and my very soul grows tremulous with awe as I think 
upon it. > watchful should be my eye! how gentle 
my touch! how faithful my pruning! I will not grasp 
at vanities, and so soil m om I will not mingle 
iy voice with the loud tones of the world, and so bear 
the seeds of its scorching fever in my breath: I will 
never cheat my blossoms of the sunshine and the 
balmy dew, while I have lip to smile, or heart to love ; 
but what security have I against some fatal mistake 
that may mar their loveliness for ever, and shut them 
out from the celestial gardens ? 

And so Alice Raymond mused on and on; till at 
length the cloud was lifted, and a look of serene, 
elevated confidence irradiated her face. Then softly 
she glided to her knees, and raised her white forehead 
with a new-born trust, to the Owner of her blossoms. 
She had found the Security. 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAFFRARIA. 


(The following is extracted from «letter from Miss Harding, one of the 
excellent Missionaries of an excellent Society—the ‘‘ Society for Promoting 
Female Education in the East.”—Ep. } 

Ir you knew the household I have had to provide 
for, and the contrivances I have been obli to make, 
you would believe me how very acceptable has been the 
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kind grant of the Committee. ._The past year has been 
a trying time, and there appears as little prospect of 

as ever. My duties have been very arduous and 
varied, at times almost overwhelming. 

Soon after the war broke out it was ee by 
Colonel Yarborough that a sewing school should be 
established for the more destitute females; of this the 
friends proposed that I should take the superinten- 
dence and management. This school numbered eighty- 
nine at its commencement, and before the first month 
had elapsed no less than seven had passed beyond the 
reach of humanaid. Those who were able would come 
at sun-rise, and work until sun-set; many would come 
without tasting a morsel of food, and work, perhaps, 
till three or four o’clock, and then ask threepence on 
the garment they had been sewing, to purchase rice; 
and would then have to seek fuel for the cooking, at 
the hazard of being beaten, or what is worse, of having 
their clothes taken from them, and being left in the 
fields without an article on them. 

It would be impossible to describe half the misery 
which has been daily passing before our eyes since 
the commencement of the war. Much has been said 
against missionaries and native converts in reference 
to it, but a missionary can no more be responsible 
for the conduct of the natives on his station, than 
an English Clergyman would be for the actions of 
his parishioners. He may instruct, advise, and warn 
them, but he has no magisterial power ; nor is it advi- 
sable that he should have, for as soon as he should 
rise in this capacity his influence as the messenger 
of peace would cease. 

So far, however, as the members of this station are 
concerned, there has not been one instance of their 
joining the war party. 

I have just received a small box, packed by my dear 
friend, Miss Braithwaite ; most of the things are from 
the Dowager Lady Buxton ; ithas been rather more than 
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sixteen months in finding its way to me; its contents, 
however, were never more needed than at present; it is 
very cheering thus to be remembered b r Christian 
friends in England, in these seasons of affliction; you 
do not know how valuable are these tokens of affection. 

You inquire if I have been able to keep together my 
dear children, and in answer I cannot do better than 
introduce you to my present household, and truly they 
are a motley group; two Hottentots, one Fingo, three 
of European descent, orphans, five Caffres, nine of 
these are under ten years of age; of the elder ones two 
are Church members, and one an inquirer. 

The first act of the enemy was to destroy the mili- 
cm villages, and by this means many were made widows 
and orphans. About thirty of them took —— in or 
about Fort Hare, and never shall I forget my a 
on the day they passed this from the scene of blood- 
shed and destruction. There were five children of one 
family who claimed peculiar sympathy ; previous to the 
war of ’46 their parents resided for many years on the 
spot now occupied by Fort Hare, and were of course 
well known to us, who resided in this place, then called 
Tyumie Vale. They were considered well-doing, in- 
dustrious people ; the father was a member of the Mis- 
sion Church, and the children attended the school. 
After peace was proclaimed, the father, in virtue of 
having been many years since a soldier, obtained from 
the government a grant of land in one of the military 
settlements, where he had gone to reside with his 
children, the mother having died during that war. 
This man, with his son, a lad of eighteen years of age, 
were the first two victims who fell by the hand of the 
enemy; they were pierced with assegais whilst in the 
act of friendly conversation with the enemy, and in the 
presence of these children. The eldest, a girl of fifteen 
years of age, was going, with the four yo ones, 
two boys and two girls, to seek a home she knew not 


where. She gratefully accepted my proposal for taking 
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the youngest girl, now six years of age; the other 
chil were taken by different persons ; and finding, 
after a few days, that the girl was still without a home 
and very much exposed, I invited her to remain with 
me till 1 could obtain a situation for her, which shortly 
presented itself in the family of Major-General So- 
merset, where she still finds protection, and is giving 
satisfaction. Soon after she left me, the other sister, 
who is eight years of age, was left to wander about ; the 
woman who had taken her having gone to a distance to 
reside, and begged me to take her into the school. I 
felt it impossible to turn a deaf ear to the entreaty of this 
dear orphan child, and surely “ the Lord will provide.” 

December 6, 1852. When I wrote, after the death 
of little Mary, I little thought how soon a similar trial 
awaited me. It is just three weeks since I was called 
to part with another dear affectionate child, aged nine 
ears; her end was, indeed, peace. Her name was 
tarena; she was a mulatto, had been in the school 
little more than three years, and in person and man- 
ners was most prepossessing, quiet, and retiring ; she 
was always diligent and attentive, and I felt almost 
proud of the rapid progress she had made. When she 
entered the ms wd she knew not a letter, nor could 
speak a word of any language, except the Dutch; but 
for a considerable time before she died, she could read 
or converse fluently either in Caffre or English with 
the girls of the first class. She was ill fifteen days, and 
during the time became very communicative, and was 
frequently engaged in prayer, and at first expressed 4 
desire to recover, in order that she might serve God and 
pray with her schoolfellows. To be fit for heaven ap 
peared to be her great desire; it was sweet, though 
painful, to hear her earnest, childlike prayers—* Please 
to take away my sins.” “Make me holy.” “ Give 
me patience to bear my pain; I want a patience like 
Job’s.”” “ Make me fit br heaven.”” She would fre 
quently send for Mr. Laing, and ask him to seek for 
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her the same blessings. A few hours before she died, 
she looked very earnestly at me and repeated some 
verses of a long via the subject taken from Eccles. 
xi. 6, very distinctly. It begins— 


“* Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land.” 


and ygu may suppose my feelings, for I had never heard 
it before, but have since found it in the “ Weston Hymn 
Book for Children,” two copies of which were sent me 
by the Dowager Lady Buxton, about three years since, 
and one of them I had given to this dear child. 

All the children have been suffering from the same 
disease of which this dear little one died. I am now 
with eight of the children spending a short time at 
Beaufort, for which agreeable change I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mrs. Somerset (wife of Major-General 
Somerset). I purpose returning to Blockdrift next 
week, but feel so worn out that I dread the responsi- 
bility of entering again on school duties. You little 
know the trials and difficulties to be encountered by 
those who are in any way friendly to the coloured 
races ; it was always a matter requiring much prudence 
to be effectually useful; but especially since the com- 
mencement of this war: were it not for the all-sus- 
taining help of Divine assistance, the spirit would 
soon sink in despondeney and the hand in usefulness. 
My health has so much failed within the last four or 
six months, that I sometimes feel as if my labours 
were almost at an end; but if I am permitted to meet 
with only one redeemed soul above, the fruit of humble 
endeavours here, it will more than compensate for any 
and all these present trials. Never did missions here 
more need the prayers and support of Christians at 
home than at the present time. 
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ONLY NOW. 


Sap child of grief, in lone despondence stooping 
A wearied head low on thy hand’s frail stay, 
Musing regretfully, with spirit drooping, 
On hopes that did but spring to pass away; 
Arouse thy strength! Uplift thine aching brow! 
Now is the time for suffering, only now. 


Yes, now, but not again, ’tis thine to offer 
Thy cherished idols all in sacrifice, 
Once, but no more, thy wayward heart to proffer, 
Meekly subdued, to Him who rules the skies ; 
At his command health, hope, nay, life resign, 
Saying, “ My God, thy will be done, not mine.” 


Bearing a sickness that may hope no curing, 
Wearisome days and nights of torture fell 

From darkened mind and quivering nerve enduring ; 
Anguish to start, to shudder at—not tell ;— 

Thus may’st thou live, earth’s glooms about thee cast, 

But oh! not thus may heav’ns bright hours roll past. 


Heaven is for perfect rapture—for the swelling 
Of glorious anthems, high rejoicing songs! 
With no low under music, sadly telling 
Of hope deceived, and love oppressed with wrongs ; 
Aye, and with rarer, dearer things ’tis blest, 
Assured repose, unstirred, untroubled rest. 


There the glad spirit, free as breeze of morning 
On pinions swift its Maker’s will obeys ; 

Or joyously, all fainting weakness scorning, 

_ Chants ever and unweariedly his praise : 

And service is repose, and pure delight 

Is duty, in those regions fair and bright ! 
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But when the cry of pain is lulled for ever, 
And death may enter not, nor sin be known, 
Remains no space wherein with firm endeavour 
To school for God a heart to evil prone : 
No place for meek endurance, humble trust, 
Smiling through tears on t bowed in dust. 


These are for earth. Heaven’s glad employ is only 
With perfect mind to do Jehovah's will ; 
But suffering his behest in vigil lonely, 
Bearing his stroke with soul unmurmuring still, 
These may be thine but once ;—then fear not thou, 
Oh child of grief, the wound that pains but now. 
H. F. 


THE JEWELS. 


‘The following Lines are by Miss Junia Griu, a young lady in New York. 
We wonder whether she speaks the actual sentiments of American 
girls !|—Ep.] 


We cannot buy—no, take them back— 
We wear no gold nor pearls ; 
We wear no gems—you ask us why— 


Oh, we are Yankee girls. 


Go, pass them o’er to royal halls, 
For queenly beauty’s glance ; 

To Britain’s proud and titled dames, 
Or gay coquettes of France. 


Or to the sunny land of slaves, 
Go, bear the diamond star, 
For lily fingers only made 
To touch the soft guitar. 


We call ourselves republicans, 
A simple taste is ours ; 

We love the squirrels in the woods, 
The wild birds and the flowers. 


- 
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AGNES MITCHELL. 


No glittering jewels for our hands— 
No gems to bind our curls,— 

We'd cut them off for bowstrings first, 
Like Carthage’s valiant girls. 


We take the bright stone from the mine, 
Unpolished and unset ; 

And put it up, » curious thing, 
To grace our cabinet, 


Our hair we fill with sweet wild flowers, 
That, grow about our door ; 

No matter if they wither soon, 
For there are plenty more. 


Our gold we'll send across the sea 
To bear the blessed light, 

To nations sitting in the shade 
Of everlasting night. 

Our jewels are the frozen dew, 
The glorious stars above— 
The eyes that answer back to us, 

The warm, true hearts we love: 


AGNES MITCHELL. 


[Will our young readers show or read the followng brief memorial, to sny 
persons they meet with engaged in domestic service ? It may be the means 


of doing good.—Eb. } 

VERY recen this life, Agnes Mitchell, seventy 
three. tree. og hter of the late John Mitchell, a cabinet 
maker in the town of Kendal. She lived for the last forty-one 
years in the famil of Isaac Braithwaite, Esq., where she ws 

tly respected r her faithful services as cook and house 
beeper She pursued the even tenor of her way, always mindful 
of her duty, and was an example of Christian 
humility. Although treated with confidence 
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macy, she was uniformly respectful, always keeping her place with 
propriety, She was se careful of her master’s interest as though 
the house had been her own, and never thought it a trouble to 


visit the and to p things for their comfort. 
She win etd attached to the ministry of the Rev. W. White- 


lock, during his residence at Kendal, and as long as she was able, 
she was never absent from Olurch; no weather kept her at 
home, Awe poe a out the views of her master and mis- 
tress, in preparing eve ng beforehand, to set herself at liberty 
for the duties of the Sa beth day, 

She was a person of few words, and always reli- 
ee subjects with reverence; she loved her Bible and read it 

ly, and during her last illness, she imparted with much feeling 
the consolation she derived from its conterits ; she showed that 
she was deeply versed in them, that through the Holy Spirit 
they had been indeed food to her soul ; and she dwelt with : 
liar comfort on the hopes of a glorious resurrection heoigh ‘het 

was respectable, frugal in dress, an 

economy enabled her co be liberal to the poor during life, 
and to save out of her wages, which were always moderate, a 
considerable sum of money ; and ‘with the hope that it may en- 
courage others to put by part of their earnings, and to prove how 
we subjoin a list of the legacies bequeathed by 
addition to those left to her relations and friends :— 


British and Foreign Bible Society. . . . 19°19> 
Church Missionary Society”. 
Society for Promoting Female Education inthe East 19 19 
To the Sunday Schools in Kendal, established 1785 19 19 


Religious Tract Society... 10 0 
Church Pastoral Aid Society . 10 0 
Trish Society of London 10 0 
London Missionary Society . 


which is to ivided annually amo ight poor women, 
dents in Kenda 


HOW TO BE USEFUL. 
The best way to do good, is to be good. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR, 


EVENING THE SEVENTH. 


Emm. Wonrkine MeN! Augustus, What can we have to say 
about them ? 

Aug. We ought to have a great deal to say. They are rapidly 
rising in power, and therefore in importance ; and many people 
think that the present extraordinary supplies of gold will quite 
revolutionize society. 

Ed. How so, Mr. Economist ? 

Aug. In two ways, it seems to me. First, in Australia the 
gold gets chiefly into the hands of working men. The peasant 
that here was half starved, at the diggings finds some nuggets 
and makes a fortune. It is not so easy for gentlemen to do this, 
A recent number of the “ Household Words” gives a woeful 
account of the misfortunes and wretcliedness of a gentleman and 
his wife, herself a baronet’s daughter, who had emigrated under 
the excitement of the gold-fever. 

Emm. You mean the account of Canvas Town. It was 
shocking ! 

Aug. Inthe next place, if gold become so plentiful, it will 
gradually lose in value, and those people who have settled money 
incomes, will not be able to make their income go as far as it 
used todo. If the things they have to purchase become twice 
as dear, their income will be diminished by one-half. . 

Emm. Well, and working men will have to give twice as 
much for things, too. : 

Aug. But you forget that work must be done, and those who 
do it will be paid; and if they have to pay twice as much for 
things, they will ask correspondingly higher wages. 

Ed. You infer, then, that tasovr will rise in value, and 
therefore the LABOURER in importance. ' 

dug. I think so; and I think it must be so already in. 
Australia. All the accounts we have point to the social exalta- 
tion of the workman, and to his independence. In the excava- 
tions for gold, it is not education, birth, or refinement which 
amasses riches; but the strong arm, the patient toil and the 
tg of great physical endurance. The rudest man will be 
ikely to get the most gold; and gold will make him a master, 
where poverty had rendered him a slave. What is now a fact in 
Australia, may be a prophecy of our own country. 

Emm. Well, this may all be true, and you may be a clever 
prophet ; but what have we to do with all this, Augustus ? 
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Aug. To do with it; why, you know that what we say goes 
forth to the public, and that some thousands of minds receive 
our impressions, and listen to our counsels. 

Mrs. M. Augustus! Augustus! don’t be so conceited, 

Aug. It is true, however, And so we can lay it down as a 
very important principle—and Mr. Editor can get it printed in 
small, clear type—that the duty of promoting the social, moral 
and spiritual welfare of the working classes has risen up into 
new and most solemn urgency, If these classes are to acquire 
increased power, and to gain such influence in society as they 
never yet have possessed, how perilous for themselves and others 
will it be, if, ignorant, depraved and irreligious, they jump from 
_ pinching frugality into reckless opulence ! 

_ Mrs. M. Is anything being done in their direction ? 

Aug. On the whole, many things. ‘There is a well-planned 
scheme, for example, which much pleases me. I refer to the 
Working Men’s Epvucationan UNIon. 

Mrs. M. What is its object ? 

Aug. The leading feature of its operations is, the publication 
of popular, cheap and portable diagrams, in order to promote 
and encourage Lecturing to a class of” persons, chiefly adult opera- 
tives, who may be thereby instructed, edified and elevated in the 
best sense of the word; at the same time that some amusement 
is provided for them. In addition to diagrams, the society in- 
tends, if it obtain funds sufficient, to supply lanterns, dissolv- 
ing views, models, specimens and apparatus. It also encourages 
the formation of bwesiedl and mutual instruction classes. 

Mrs. M. 1s it succeeding ? 

Ed. Very well indeed ; except that its operations are impeded 
by want of funds. It has published several sets of diagrams 
which have sold very well ; such as those on Nineveh, Physiology, 
Paganism, Astronomy. 

Aug. lLIought to mention that these are sold to subscribers 
at a large reduction from the published price. 

Emm. Are the diagrams large ? 

Aug. They are each, four feet by three in area ; printed on 
cloth and coloured. A subscriber can get them at a price which 
renders the cost of each about 1s. 6d. 

Mrs. M. How cheap! 

Aug. Yes; look at this (wnrolling a diagram) it shows well 
at a distance, and by candle-light. 

Ed. Not the least interesting feature is it, of this society, 
that these diagrams are coloured by young girls, who thus obtain 
a decent livelihood. 

Aug. And then the Union publishes books for the assistance 
of lecturers. 
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Ed. Here is one, LecrurEs on THe CatTacomss or Rome.* 
It contains the substance of three popular lectures, delivered to 
working men by the author, Mr. B. Scott, to whose untirin 
zeal the Union owes its existence. The lectures are illust 
by twenty-one coloured diagrams, for which subscribers pay one 
guinea and a half. ‘The desire of the writer has been to direct 
attention to the primitive condition of Christianity, particularly 
as exemplified by the inscriptions and works of early art in the 
Museums of Europe. These have not been easily accessible. 
They have been buried in ponderous folios, or locked up in dead 
languages, or hidden in antiquarian cabinets. Dr. Maitland’s 
“Church in the Catacombs” has brought many of these to light, 
and Mr. Scott has availed himself of the information therein given. 

Emm. Will working men appreciate these kind exertions for 
their welfare ; will the pipe ull the beer-shop be abandoned for 
the lecture-room? 

Ed. Yes, Emmy, I feel sure they will. Working men are 
frequently driven out of their miserable homes by the unhappy 
character of their domestic life ; slatternly wives, crying children, 
dirty rooms, and cheerless firesides, are in too strong contrast 
with the smiling bar-maid, the roasting fire and brilliant gas- 
light of the tap-room, and the uproarious mirth of brother 
topers. I have seen many a poor man’s home, and many a poor 
man’s wife and children ; and I have never wondered much that 
working men went elsewhere for a little enjoyment. 

Mrs. M. But are not these men very selfish to go elsewhere 
for their own comfort when their wives have to stay at home, 
however wretched it is, and among the children, however unen- 
durable they are ? 

Ed. Possibly they are. But the true state of the case is 
this, the wife might make home much pleasanter if she chose. 
The husband may not know how to teach his wife, if she cannot 
manage herself. Besides, his frequent sojournings at the public 
house are debasing, and must speedily tell upon his finer feelings. 
If, however, he could be got to interesting lectures, his mind 
would be cultivated and his heart reached. To these lectures, 
also, he could bring his family ; and they would all find present 
entertainment, and topics of subsequent conversation. 

Aug. I believe working men are to be reached by kind efforts 
much more readily, and influenced much more successfully, than 
people are aware. 

mm. Becoming oracular, Augustus ! 

Ed. He is speaking truly, at any rate. Here is a small book, 

close to my elbow, which foaiee as if it lay there purposely to 


* London: Longman and Co. 
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take part in our present discussion. It is called Tus Worxgine 
Man’s TESTIMONIAL TO THE Rev JosErH Browy,* and is 
written by a working man. This Mr. Brown has long distin- 

ished himself by his unobtrusive but zealous and untiring 
losttion to the poor. His experience of the poor was 80 accu- 
rately exhibited, in certain practieal suggestions which he made, 
as to obtain for him the commendation of both houses of Par- 
liament. A few years ago he was appointed to the Rectory of 
Christ-church, Blackfriars, a parish which he found in the most 
deplorable, irreligious state. Vice, poverty and parochial squab- 
bles, had for years made this locality notorious for evil. Here 
however, Mr. Brown, with fearless industry, set to work; and 
by his personal kindness and benevolent schemes, succeeded not 
only in effecting salutary reforms, but in doing what was much 
more difficult, winning the attachment of the working classes, 
and causing them to regard him with respect and esteem. The 
proof of this was furmished by the Testimonial they gave him, 
and to commemorate this event, one of the working men drew 
up this simple narrative. 

Mrs. M. I think that if the upper classes came into more 
personal contact with the working people, and if that personal 
contact were without affected condescension, but simply that of 
man to man, our poorer brethren would recognise the kind 
intention, and be disposed—to use one of their own phrases—to 
fraternize with us. 

Emm. Mr. Brown seems to know how to set about his 
ministerial work ; which the hero of a little book I have in my 
hand certainly did not know. It is very short, but contains 
some good hints for young ministers, and indeed for any one 
who visits the poor. 

Mrs. M. But you have not acquainted us with the title. 

Emm. IncomME ExprnpiTuRs,f a title 
badly chosen. The story is translated from the German, and is 
meant to show how freely we ought to communicate to others 
those spiritual blessings which we ourselves have received so 
freely. The young minister is desirous to give, but at first he 
does not give freely. He wants to be repaid by admiration ; or, 
he wants to extort from the fears of the unconverted a reception 
for the Gospel, to make them take it, rather than to hold it out 
to them lovingly. His disappointments are very painful; but 
he learns in the end the full and blessed meaning of the text 
which afterwards became the motto of his life: “ Freely ye 
have received ; freely give.” 


* London: Allingham, 22, Blackfriars Road, 
t Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
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Aug. Here is another German story; a simple, but sweet 
and touching narrative. The German writers ap to delight 
in sketching scenes of difficulty and trial ; for the purpose of 
showing how God can both sustain the tried and distressed 
believer under the pressure of his calamities, and also deliver 
him from them in many and wonderful ways. The title of this 
little book itself illustrates my meaning, and gives an insight in- 
to the story: Sow in Tears Reap 
Joy.* It is the history of a village schoolmaster, who by a suc- 
cession of misfortunes loses his private income, is turned out of 
his office as schoolmaster and out of his beloved cottage ; has 
his retiring pension taken from him, and, what deeply pains him, 
is forced to sell his old piano. His son, who was completing hi 
studies at some college, stoops to become a goat-herd; and the 
pretty Mary obtains a situation as nursemaid in the nearest 
town. Thus do troubles come thick and fast, and press heavily 
upon this good family ; yet they bear up bravely, in full, undoubt- 
ing confidence in God's goodness. ‘They call these trials “ Sow- 
ing in tears.”” They believe, although they cannot see how, 
that by-and-by they shall “Reap in joy.” Yet this reaping 
seems far enough distant ; Mary gets into dis through the 
wicked conspiracy of her fellow servants; and David the goat- 
herd’s discovery of a lost child, adds a new source of anxiety and 
expense to his aged parents. The reaping time however comes. 
And, what is carefully brought out by the author, Franz Hoff- 
man, the reaping is the result or effect of the sowing. The 


. happiness which eventually brightens the family lot, is owing to 


David's and Mary’s troubles. But for these, things would have 
happened very differently. There are one or two incidents in 
this story that border a little on the romantic; in real life, per 
haps, such striking and fortunate coincidences do not often occur. 

d. I am not sure of that. I have myself met with much 
truth that was stranger than fiction. I really believe that the 
life of many an humble Christian furnishes illustrations of a 
wonder working Providence, such as would far outshine the most 
romantic inventions of a daring novelist. 

Mrs. M. 1am of your opinion. A good man once told me, 
that he could trace all the prosperity of his life to an early dis- 
appointment, which at the time it occurred, not only bowed him 
down in sadness, but seemed to ruin all his prospects for life. 


“Ed. I believe that the history of Providence will become the 


of Eternity. 


* London : Ward and Co. 
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Assyrian Monarch. 


ORE than 2,000 years had Nineveh lain in 
its unknown grave, when a wandering 
English scholar, and a French savant, 

“ve urged by a noble inspiration, sought the 
seat of the once powerful empire, and searching till 
they found the dead city, threw off its shroud of sand 
and ruin, and revealed once more to an astonished and 
curious world, the temples, the palaces and the idols, 
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the representations of war, and the triumphs of peaceful 
art of the ancient Assyrians. 

The Nineveh of Scripture—the Nineveh of the 
oldest historians—the Nineveh, twin sister of Babylon, 
glorying in a civilization of pomp and power, all traces 
of which were believed to be gone—the Nineveh in 
which the captive tribes of Israel had laboured and 
wept—has, after a sleep of twenty: centuries, been 
again brought to light. The long lost has been found; 
the dead palaces exhumed; the strange, huge scul 
tures dug out, and the inscriptions deciphered. The 

roofs of ancient splendour have been again beheld by 
iving eyes, and, by the skill of the draughtsman, and 
the pen of the antiquarian travellers, made known to 
the world. Patience and industry have rescued from 
the earth these treasures of a long gone people, giving 
proof of a great civilization existing in the earliest 
stages of the history of the human race. 

We have ventured, in the engraving at the head of 
this article, to render visible to the eye, the costume, 
architecture and customs of this ancient people. The 
scene is not imaginary, although the aid of the artist 
has been called in, to remove the appearance of mere 
sculpture, and to give somewhat of the animation of 
life to the picture. Scrupulous care has been taken to 
furnish an accurate portraiture. The sculptures im 
the British Museum, and the illustrations in Dr. 
Layard’s books, have been strictly followed. 


he monarch who appears in our engraving, may be 
supposed to be Sen het the reputed builder of the 


magnificent palace which has been already described in 
our pages (see Vol. 1), and which just appears in the 
background. Or, our readers may imagine him to be . 
that Sardanapalus who conyerted his palace into his 
funeral pile, gathering around him his wives and his 
riches, and preferring to die in this manner, rather than 
to live as the captive slave of the triumphant Mede. 
Ww. M. W. 
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THE HEAVENLY ATTRACTION. 


Nor to the things of earth, however dear, 

Should the warm heart’s most fervent love be given ; 
There is no object worthy of it here, 

We seek for one in vain, except in heaven. 


But are there not beloved ones who are twined 
Around our spirits by affection’s chains ; 

Who in our heart’s recesses are enshrined, 
Whom we must fondly love while life remains ? 


Precious indeed are the sweet ties of home, 
The choicest blessings God bestows for earth ; 
Home is the type of brighter joys to come : 
Then is it not a gem of priceless worth ? 


But highly as we value home’s dear ties, 

They cannot give that grace for which we pine ; 
We dare not offer, justly though we prize, 

Our fondest love upon an earthly shrine. 


For grief and sadness find an entrance here ; 
Sorrow may cloud the happiest home with gloom ; 
We may be parted from the friends so dear, 
Or mourn in anguish by a loved one’s tomb. 


But where then shall the loving heart find rest ? 
Oh, think of Him, who died that we might live, 

Who has endured so much to make us blest ; 
Your best affections to the Saviour give. 


For it will render all our joys more sweet, 
And lighten every grief to trust his love ; 
Through Him, in heaven’s home, we hope to meet, 
“ Set your affections” then “on things above.” 
A. L, BR. 
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THE BRAVE AMBASSADOR. 


Wuew John Quincy Adams was ambassador to the 
Netherlands, and, comparatively, a youth, he was in- 
vited to join the several am ors of different nations 
at that court, in a gathering for social enjoyment, in 
which cheerful conversation, and gaming for amuse- 
ment, we believe, bore a part. Once they adjourned 
to a Sabbath evening. The time came, and the ambas- 
sadors. collected; but the American minister was 
missing. It occasioned inquiry and disappointment; 
but, supposing that some invincible obstacle had pre- 
vented his attendance, they said little of the circum- 
stance, and adjourned again to the Sabbath evening. 
Still the American ambassador did not attend. 

The next meeting was on a week-day evening, and 
the American was in his place. They were glad to 
see him, and signified their disappointment at his 
previous absence. Instead of making an apology or 
assigning a fictitious reason, he frankly stated to them, 
that his principles would not allow him thus to employ 
any part of the Sabbath. He was born in a coun 
settled by Puritans, of Puritan parents, who believ 
in the Bible and regarded the Sabbath as a sacred in- 
stitution. He had witnessed the good influence of its 
religious observance, in the greater intelligence, the 
pure morals, the energy, enterprise, and orderly habits 
of his countrymen. Ae a servant of God, and a friend 
of his country, therefore, he could not pervert the 
day—in whatever part of the world he might be, or by 
whatever customs surrounded. 

It would be difficult to name an instance of moral 
courage superior to this. And it so completely ove™ 
awed his distinguished companions, that, by immediate 
and general consent, they met no more on Sabbath 
evenings. 


C. 
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A MIDSHIPMAN’S STORY. 


I nave a brother who is a Midshipman. 

That announcement is easily made, and to sisters who are not 
in similar case it is of no particular signification, but to those 
who are, it suggests a great deal. For midshipmen, like other 
boys, come home sometimes to gladden the eyes of their rela- 
tives; and how they spend their time when enjoying these visits, 
is well known to the initiated, but the world in general can form 
but a meagre notion of it. 

A midshipman, when he comes home, soon makes his family 
feel that no part of the house, inside or outside, is inaccessible to 
him; windows are handier things than doors to come in at, if 
one may judge by his habits ; is no tree, in the topmost 
branch of which he will not sit cross] cracking filberts ; 
there is no rook’s nest, however high, that he has not poked his 
fingers into; poplars are a joke to him, and he makes no more 
of oaks and chestnuts than ‘he does of haystacks. 

Other boys are contented to sit on chairs and eat their lunch 
in the dining room, but a midshipman loves to eat up aloft, and 
carries his provisions, sometimes plate, glass, and all, to the top 
of the greenhouse, where, strange to say, he never breaks the 
glass; or to the top of the pigeon-house, which is a very handy 
place, because of the weathercock upon which he oon fone his 


jacket. 

e comes in, smelling of smoke, presents you with some 

a young jackdaws, which he has just got out of the top of 
Cc 


He spen Pete 0 in rope, such as boxes are corded with ; 
it comes home from the shop in a cart; some of it he makes 
into rope ladders, and runs up and down them like a squirrel ; 
other lengths are twisted into cat’s-cradles up in the trees, or 
festooned from one to the other, and upon t he desports 
himself and travels audaciously from tree to tree without touch- 
ing the deck, Oh that her Majesty could conveniently be served 
without so much agility and such marvellous powers of 


swarming. 
Finally, he goes away his country’s service, and 
his relatives have the comfort of om that, whatever he may 
have done at home, the feats he is performing, perhaps at that 
very moment, in the rigging of H. M. 8. the ——, make his 
other feats nothing, an - worth mentioning. 

The best receipt that I know of, for 9 & midshipman on 


terra firma, is to tell him a story. Under favourable circum 
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stances I have known this to succeed for two or three hours 
together, if it is done in the open air and among newly-cut hay ; 


the lines of hay, I suppose, remind them of waves! for certain 
it is that I have never known a midshipman run off over these 


lines, and I have tried the experiment several times, and on 
more than one of these generally refractory subjects. 

Sometimes my brother could be drawn into relating a story 
himself; some adventure that he had met with, or some wonder- 
ful thing that he had seen; for this said midshipman, though 
scarcely yet fourteen years of age, has visited every quarter of 
the globe, and known both shipwreck and tornado. 

Once he told me such a curious story, showing the value of 
presence of mind, that I wrote it down short! afterwards, and I 
now offer it to you, divested of nearly all the language of the 
sea; its interest partly depends, in my mind, upon the fact, 
that but for this presence of mind he probably would 
not have lived to tell it. 

“T suppose you have heard of Cumano?” he began; igno- 
rance on such subjects as terrestrial magnetism, navigation, and 
the internal arrangements of a ship, seeming to his mind in 
consistent with knowledge on any other points. 

“‘ How can you ask such a question ?’”’ I answered. “ Yes, of 
course, I have, and I have an account of it in Humboldt; 
it is a town in the northern part of South America.” 

“ Oh, well, I thought you might not know about it; at least, 
I thought you might not know about the experiments that have 
been made there; about the variations, and all that.” He then 
added something about a volcanic country, and the “ inclina- 
tion,” and the “dip,” and I thought I would not commit myself, 
so I merely said that I had read Sir John Ross’s book, and how 
he went in search of the magnetic poles. 

“ Oh well,” he answered, “then I needn’t explain it to you. 
I did tell you that we lay off Cumano for some time, and that 
we were sent up the country to that convent on the mountain; 
Talbot, and Owen, and I, were sent with the second and third 
lieutenants and the doctor, to the heights above Cumano, with 
the and the instruments.” 

“* Was it a journey ?” I inquired. 

“No, not ra dy only difficult it took several days. You 
cannot think what an extraordinary shore there is to that part 
of South America. When the tide goes out, it uncovers acres _ 
of trees; their stems and lower branches are thickly i 
with slimy mud, and yet they live and grow in the salt water. 
They are mangroves, and have great, flapping, fleshy leaves, almost 
as thick as a person’s hand; you never saw such unwholesome 
looking trees; they steam with the heat, till the mud is dy 
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and caked upon them, and then the tide comes up and wets it 


ain. 
i We travelled up the country on mules ; it was intensely hot, 
and so steep, when once we began to ascend the mountain, that 
I should no more have thought the mules could chmb up with 
us, than I should have expected them to get "P to the mast- 
head, and yet they did contrive it, and took up the instruments 
too. Where there were no trees for shelter, the country was 
nothing but dead grass, dust, and rents cracked in the ground— 
some of these rents were three feet across, and had lizards hiding 
in them, and crayfish—but under the shade of the forest everything 
dripped with moisture, and we were so wet, when we came out, 
that our clothes and the mules steamed visibly, but the sun soon 
dried it up. 


“We spent three days at the convent on the mountain, and the 


monks were very kind to us, and tried to teach us some of their 
Spanish words. Orris, I used to think that monks were dark, 
dignified fellows, solemn, and rather silent; but these monks 
were very greasy ones! and they had such dirty hands and 
gowns, that I’ve no doubt soap must be very hard to get, up 
there, and water too. 

“There could not be a stranger place than that convent. It 
was built ona flat piece of land, at the top of the mountain, 
and about as large as this field (four acres); on three sides there 
was a precipice, and if you walked to the edge you could see the 
trees growing below, and the apes springing about upon them. 
On the fourth side you could drop stones into a tarn or lake, a 
thousand feet below you, and yet almost overhanging this lake 
is the path downward. 

“You would hardly call it a path at all. Imagine the steepest 
descent, down which it would be possible to slide without danger 
of tumbling head foremost, and then imagine that upon it was 
built a wall thirty or forty feet high, and that the path was the 
top of the wall, and you will havea very good notion of what 
it was like,” 

“ But do you mean that there really was a wall ?” I inquired. 

“Ono; but I mean that up part of that side of the 
mountain, runs a sort of spine of rock, scarcely wide enough in 
some places for two mules to walk upon abreast ; it is flat at the 
top, and bare of trees. The mountain itself is covered with 
such dense forest that you can imagine nothing like it here; in 
some parts the ‘spine’ is higher the forest, and you look 
down on the tops of the trees; in others, they reach above it 
and overshadow it. 

‘Well; we three youngsters were left with the old monks for a 
day after the rest of the party were gone down again; and then 
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we set off, Talbot, and Owen, and 1, with two Indians, and two 
of the fattest of the old monka, whe seeined so inflem that it 
was surprising to see how well they rode. It was the most 
piping hot morning, and the stillest that you can imagine, when 
we role out at the court-yard of the convent. We thought we 
never were to begin the descent; those monks were so afraid 
we should be playing some tricks, or getting ourselves hurt, for 
want of care, that they all collected round us, shaking their 
heads at us, and, with the greatest gravity, trying to let us under 
stand that we ought to be grave and serious, as if we had not 
come up the very same path. However, I must say, it’s ten times 
easier getting up than going down, and it was very kind of the 
old fellows to be sorry to part with us, for we led them such a 
life while we were there ; in fact, our clambering about really 
frightened them out of their wits. 

“So off we set, and at first we made scarcely any way; the 
mules are cunning creatures, and would not go a step faster for 
coaxing or whipping; they stepped along the spine as daintily 
as a lady who is afraid of wetting her feet, first a little to one 
side, then to the other, so that I could have thrown my cap 
down right into the water if I had liked, and I would have done, 
only one of the monks, when we frightened him, used to heave 
up such deep groans, that we all knew how thankful he would 
be when we were safe out of his hands. 

“There are two forests there, one above the other; first, there 
are the the trees with branches like our oaks and elms, only 
covered with flowers, large white, yellow and scarlet blos- 
goms ; great creepers twine over them, they are like cables, only 

en and hairy, and here and there bursting out with queer 

owers, some like wax globes, some like tufts of feathers, others 
all thick and powdery, with red pollen strewing the ground 
beneath, and others dripping honey. This was the under forest, 
out of it sprang tall trunks, bare, like masts, and spread out 
their tops just like umbrellas held out to shade the under trees 
from the sun. 

“We were nearly an hour going down the first 1000 feet to the 
lake ; after that, the way was not so steep, and the spine of rock 
was lower, for the trees of the upper forest overshadowed us. 
Nothing seemed to live in them ; am the under forest perfectly 
swarmed with monkeys, squirrels, lizards, yellow snakes, birds 
and butterflies. You can’t think what a noise and fuss was going 
on there, it was perfectly stunning. First we would come tos 
whole flock of blue parrots with rose-coloured topknots ; yen 
were tearing to pieces a quantity of white, fleshy flowers, w™ 
their strong beaks, and feeding on a yellow seed that was i 
them. Sometimes the way was perfectly white with these 
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flowers, and not one was left on the tree, while the birds sat on 
the boughs absolutely panting with the toil of tearing them up. 
Next we would come to a whole tribe of little monkeys, suream- 
ing and squalling, and boxing one another's cars, and altogether 
making such a distraction that the cockpit, when we are all 
making as much noise as we possibly can, is nothing to it.” 

This I thought was saying a good deal for the powers of the 
monkeys, and so I intimated to my brother. 

“Ah, wait till you hear those monkeys,” was his reply; “in 
the hardest gale that ever blew, when the canvass was tearing and 
the spars splitting, I'll engage to say they would have been 
heard as clearly as in a calm. 

“ But the noise subsided as it became hotter, and at noonday 
there was not a sound in the forest ; and it was droll to see the 
cockatoos hanging to the branches by their beaks, just like game 
ina shop, and with the white film half drawn over their eyes, 
showing as plainly as possible that they were so hot that they 
did not know what to do with themselves. 

“At noon we came into a sort of bower in a level place ; it was 
perfectly overhung, and the trees were so matted and laced up 
with the creepers, that not an inch of sky could be seen, nor a 
waft of air felt; drops of water fell from the leaves, and a warm 
steam rose from everything. But there was perfect shade, and as 
there was abundant room for us all to sit down and rest and 
unsaddle the mules, we did all we could to persuade the monks 
to rest there. Besides we were hungry, and we kept putting our 
fingers to our mouths, and telling as well as we could that we 
wanted something to eat but; they shook their heads and made 
us understand that this place was infested with snakes. 

“We looked out from under the trees, and there again in the 
glare of the sunbeam was the spine of rock, now winding down- 
wards almost across the mountain; the heat striking up from it 
made our eyes burn and our heads ache, but it was not very 
steep now, and it was nearly as broad as the turnpike roads 
here. So that I could have got down by the help of my hand 
and the plants. So off we set again; and now, as there was 
no danger, we went as we liked, and I led the way. 

“I noticed a great lump of something lying in the path; it was 
as big as a calf, of a grey colour, and spotted with white; if I 
thought about it at I supposed it was a stone. I never 
absolutely looked at it till we were within one pace of it, then 
my eyes seemed drawn to it, and fixed upon it—it was a serpent 
—the mule sprung back and snorted, her eyes looked as if they 
would start from her head. 

“There she lay, the odious thing, sleek and fat, all coiled up 
and knotted, and her little eyes leering at me with a horrid sort 
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of deceitful smile in them; it could not have been more than 
one moment that I sat gaping at her, but it seemed a year, and 
then the mule cried out almost like a human creature, and 
turned round and tore up again past the other mules, straining 
and stumbling, and still uttering that fearful cry, till in two or 
three minutes we were up again in that level place ; and I turned 
and saw all the other mules but one, tearing up the ascent, and 
poor little Owen straining up on foot. 

“There was dust in the road—first I saw only that, then-in the 
twinkling of an eye I saw Owen’s mule creeping up slowly, and 
my first thought was, wonder where the t could be; and 
my next wonder, at the tremendously long tail that this mule 
was trailing after her; in another instant this tail was reared up 
and brandished over her back, and she was sprawling on the 
road; and the tail was that great serpent. Directly the 
and the mule were rolled up ther into one mass, and rocki 
from side to side, and wreathing and struggling; at last—the 
wretched mule kicking still—they both fell together over the 
edge of the precipice, and went plump into the top of a tree, and 
while we sat quaking and looking on, they crashed down 
—. thence, rolled among the ferns and canes, and were 


“ It was a horrid sight; and when I got over my surprise a little, 
I found we had all dismounted, lg that Owen was standing 
wringing his hands and crying with all his might; and then, after 
that, he stopped and burst out laughing till he made himself cry 

crying, and we kept patti im on an Ing 

him, at last Seabed to weheinas all on a sudden and begin to 
look about him. 

“Well old fellow’ Talbot said to him, ‘how are you 
now P’ 

“‘Oh’ he said ‘I’m all right, what are we waiting for?’ _ 

“But presently he remembered all about it; he was last it 
seems, and as each mule came up to the serpent, it shied and 
dashed up the ascent, but his dm 4 actually put her foot into the 
middle of the creature, slid it down among the sleek folds and 
at once seemed paralyzed, and never stirred, but kept gazing a 
the thing as it | sr itself and began to hiss softly. 


* Owen said he did not remember how he got off, nor an 
else till he found us all shaking him, and telling him that he wa 
uite safe; and he kept shivering and crying out, while he 
described the serpent’s eyes, ‘Oh the hissing monster, I hate her, 
I do hate her,’ and do you know Orris, it has seemed to me 
rather shocking ever since, that instead of feeling thankful that 
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we were all safe, I could think of nothing but that text in the 
Bible about Haman !” 
“ What text, my dear boy?” I asked him. : 
“ Why that account of how Haman came home and told his 
wife about his riches and his honours, and the distinctions that 


the king had conferred upon him, and then ended by say 
‘ But all this avails me nothing as long as I see Mo pbs 
Jew sitting in the king’s gate.’ : 

“T cannot see any connection between the text and the 
serpent,” I observed, “how came you to think of such a 
subject 

“Tt flashed into my mind directly,and I thought to mab 
what is the good of having this world to live in, if such odious 
reptiles as this are to share it with us; how I did loathe that 
serpent, it quite curdles my blood even now when I think of her!” 

“T have often heard people speak of that peculiar hatred,” I 
replied, “and refer it to the enmity that God placed between the 
serpent and the seed of the woman.” 

“Yes; so Mr.—(the Chaplain) told us afterwards. I have 
often heard lions and tigers roar, when I have been keeping the 
middle watch, and have felt a good deal of fear, and a sort of 
respect for them, but no disgust. It was grand in the dark to 
listen; it made one think, Oh, you jolly old fellow, I’m glad you're 
not —— my bones! But when you have once heard a ser- 
pent hiss, and seen his sleek body and the hideous leer in his 
eyes, it does not seem enough to have escaped; only to have 
- looked at him, sometimes you feel ill for days afterwards 
with disgust and fear. 

“ But I was going to tell you what a brave thing Talbot did; as 
long as I live f shall always think it was the bravest thing that 
could be, and I shall respect him as much as any grown up man, 
— he is only two older than I am. 

“I told you that we had all dismounted in that shady place ; 
the mules were standing huddled together, but we were in no 
fear of the serpent, for we knew she would not quit her prey ; 80 
we all sat down, and the kind old monks broke of some branches, 
and we all began to fan ourselves with them, while they got out 
_ some provisions. There was a sort of patty, made of the flesh of 
» tear. nice those creatures are, I can tell you—and then 

>was some cake of Indian corn, and some parrots ; 
but just as we put the very first mouthful into our mouths, 
Talbot started up as if he was perfectly astonished, and said to 
us, ‘Why youngsters, we shall never be on boardship by sun- 
down, if we stop to rest here, and you know what our orders 
were ;’ and in an instant he threw down his cassava and bread, 
and began to saddle one of the mules again with all his might. 
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We were extremely surprised ; we did not know that the order 
had been at all urgent ; the monks too were surprised, they rose 
with many bows, and as plainly as possible, let him understand 
that it was their wish and intention to rest; but the more they 
said, the faster Talbot saddled. Their bows and politeness 
changed to anger, and still the saddles went on; they thought 
he could not understand, but they understood that he was per- 
fectly bent upon setting off again forthwith ; and boy as he was, 
they did not seem to know what to do to prevent it. We were 
rather sullen at being so disturbed; but Talbot’s manner and 
determination so amazed us, that when he ordered Owen to get 
up and mount, the poor little fellow obeyed instantly. Talbot 
struck the mule with a whip, and off she set down the spine. 
* Now then,’ he said to me, ‘up with you, T—, your mule’s ready,’ 
He was trembling with h and impatience. ‘No,’ I said, 
‘it suite me to wait a little longer.’ I shall never forget his 
face then, it seemed to express so many things—terror 


entreaty, and determination. ‘I’ve no time to wait,’ he said, 


* but if you don’t mount this instant T—, I must strike you.’ He 
was far stronger than I, but as he lifted up the whip I knocked 
up the handle, and it fell. Instantly he turned to the Indians 
they obeyed him, and set off without a word ; then the astonished 
monks, casting melancholy eyes on the provision, were 

made to mount. I don’t Snes how he did it ; but I suppose t 
were so amazed at his behaviour and his audacity, that they 


no sense left to contend ; and Talbot gave each mule such a blow 
at 


parting, that she set off at her full s : 
“ And then he turned to me—‘ Now’ thes.’ he said, ‘there 18 
but this one mule left for both of us; mount, and be quick.’ I 
felt that he had no right to command, and I was angry and 
astonished. I fixed my eyes on him for a moment; his whole 
face seemed to be changed by his impatience, and worked and 
ivered with it. I heard the pattering hoofs of the other mules, 
4 ——— audible. If I could have known! ‘No,’ I said 
to him, ‘I wit. Nor go till I have an explanation.’ 

Pat ry ee then,’ he answered, ‘ there it is.’ He had already 
got bis hand on my shoulder to my mounting; he now 
turned his eyes towards the most shady and secluded end of the 
bower, and t h, Orris, it makes me cold to think of it—there 
on a rock, folded and reposing, lay another serpent, just like the 
one we had seen before; it was watching us, and bat ing its long 
slender tongue in a narrow sunbeam. Instead of springing UP 
and setting off, for my life, I could not stir, nor breathe, nor ge 
my eyes en from the fearful creature ; but Talbot dr me 
up by main force, and mounted behind me, and off we set slowly; 
how slowly ! 
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“ We had no whip to urge on the mule with, for I had dropped 
it when I snatched it from Talbot, and I shall never forget the 
terrors of the next five minutes. At last the mule caught sight 
of her companions and mended her pace, and in a few minutes 
we came to open sward, where only a few trees were scattered 
here and there. 

“ When we had found a really safe place where the rock sheltered 
us, and where there were no crevices in which any creature could 
hide itself, we all lay down, and Talbot made an apology # the 
monks; and I contrived to explain to them what he had done. 
They were exceedingly delighted with his presence of mind, and 
kept — * Muschachito mio, Muschachito mio.’* 

“Talbot told us that he saw the rw the moment the 1- 
sions were served out, and was so frightened at first, that for an 
instant he thought of springing on to a mule, dashing down the 
slope again, and then turning round when he was safe, to warn 
us of our danger ; as he really did something so different, I think 
it was very honourable of him to confess this first intention. 

“Yes indeed,” I replied, “and I think he showed wonderful 
presence of mind and a noble courage.” 

“T was sure you would say so. He said, that he then con- 
sidered the confusion and fright we should all be in—rushing this 
way and that way, some running down on foot, others hindering 
one another, perhaps frightening the mules, and letting them 
run away, (and you must remember our lives almost depended 
on these mules, we could not get either up or down the mountain 
without them) ; and then you must remember too, that Owen 
after the fright he had had, was not fit for much. If it had been 
any other wild animal, of course he would have told us at once ; 
but as it was a serpent, he feared we should be paralyzed ; and if 
not that, get dispersed and fall over the precipice ; besides, he 
~~ at first that it was asleep, and dreaded lest any noise should 
it, As for me, my behaviour when he was obliged to show 
it to me, makes me think I should not have escaped; I shall 
always think that Talbot saved my life, for the serpent was 
beginning to uncoil himself.” 

“There can be very little doubt that he did,” said I, “ and 
most probably he was as when Talbot first saw him, and 
might have been awoke by noise you made in quarrelling 
together,” 

“We were told afterwards, that those ash-coloured serpents 
are believed always to live in pairs,” proceeded my brother, 
“for when one is ki another is almost sure to be seen about 
the same spot.” 


* My brave boy, or, brave fellow. 
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the first day of the week,” the two faithful, loving 
women, “came unto the sepulchre at the rising of the 
sun,” to find “the stone” already “rolled away,” 
and their Lord “risen indeed.”” How must earth and 
heaven have ee ae morning—to the glorious, 
lad — , of which the poor, trembling, weeping dis- 
les, so little knew the since, 
“from morn to dewy eve,” have been heard such 
harmonious accents—“ Fear not ye: for I know that 
ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here: 
for He is risen, as He said.” 
“ My voice shalt Thou hear in the morning, O Lord.” 
The spirit of the words, then, is peculiarly suitable to 
the Sabbath morning, “ the first day of the week.” 


“ Bless'd morning, whose young dawning rays 
Beheld our rising God ; 
That saw Him triumph o’er the dust, 
And leave his dark abode” 


“Morning breaks upon the tomb, 
Jesus dissipates its gloom ; 
Day of triumph through the skies ! 
See the glorious Saviour rise !” 


“ My voice shalt Thou hear in the morning, O Lord.” 
The language is, most of all, becoming to the young. 
“ My voice, O, my God and Saviour, shalt Thou hear 
now, in the morning of my life——Now, at the dawn 
of my day, will 1 direct my prayer unto Thee, am 
will look up ;” before the sun rises high, and the bust- 
ness, the temptations and the cares of life crowd u 
me. “ Karly will I seek Thee,’”’ and devote myself t 
thy service, ere the clouds gather, and the storms of 
adversity and trials burst over my head. Wow, I will 
declare myself on “the Lord’s side’”’—and with my 
feet firmly fixed on the “rock of ages, I will not fear— 
not even the gates of hell shall prevail against me. 
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Then, when the day is nearly gone, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the “sun descends to his setting’— 
when I shall have “fought the good fight, and shall 
have finished my course ;’’ then may I hear pronoun 
the gracious words, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“Yes, O Lord, my voice shalt Thou hear in the 


morning.’ | 
G. M. H. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Arter having experienced some rough weather in 
Adria—where Paul had been driven up and down so 
many nights and days in that poor, over-crowded, and 
ull-conditioned ship of lst March, the 
wind, fresh and fair, and with all our canvass spread, we 
swept into the Archipelago, and sailed all that day 


among the Isles of Greece. On the morning of the 
3rd, we were skirting the plains of Troy, where, 


“ Green along the ocean’s side,” 


are still pointed out the tombs of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans who fell in battle. 

In the afternoon we entered the elles, and 
ere the sun went down were plying on fhe waters of 
the Hellespont. We were now in the land of the 
“cypress and myrtle,” groves of which were waving 
on both sides of the Hellespont, which is here about a 
mile in breadth, and rushes into the Archipelago with 
great rapidity. As we passed Sestos and Abydos, where 
Xerxes built his famous bridge of boats, and shed those 
tears about which moralists have had so much to say, 
it was night, and as wild a night as ever descended on 
that stormy water. The wind was right in our face, 


and was accompanied with sleet and snow, which con- 
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tinued to fall thick and fast the whole of that night and 
of the following day. Such was my first sailing on the 
Propontis, or Sea of Marmora. It was no silken sail- 
ing to the stout Captain Hardy and his men. Towards 
the evening of the 4th the wind fell, the snow slackened, 
and early next morning, in smooth water and under a 
clear sky, we came to anchor in the Golden Horn, the 
magnificent harbour of Constantinople. It had this 
name given it from its resemblance to the horn of an 
ox, and from the riches which every wind wafted into 
its waters. | 

Constantinople differs from most large towns in this, 
that the eye can take it in at a glance ; and such is the 
singularity and splendour of the scene, that one glance 
is sufficient to impress it on the mind for ever. Had 
I only seen it from the deck of the vessel, I should 
have brought away with me a perfect idea of its extent 
and appearance, nor would the memory of its dark 
green cypress groves, its splendid palaces, snow-white 
marble mosques, swelling domes, graceful minarets, 
sparkling crescents, many coloured, many fashioned 
houses, and caique-covered waters, have eT if ever, 
been forgotten. No sooner, however, had landed, 
than the charm produced by a distant view began to 
dissolve. Instead of an elegant stone pier, you 
from the tiny caique on a frail, rotten, wooden w 
covered with mud and filth, the only scavengers of 
which are the dogs, which, hungry and howling, py 
their occupation on the wharves and streets, night 
day. 1 was surprised to see people walking along the 
narrow lane-like streets, with umbrellas over their 
heads. It was not long, however, till I discovered 
there was a reason for this, and had myself cause ~ 
regret that I had not brought one with me also. The 
snow that had fallen during the night, now melting @ 


the morning sun, was pouring from the eaves of the 


houses in torrents, and the narrow streets had the 
appearance of so many gutters. . 
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Having, with one George for my guide, made a hasty 
survey of Galata and Pera, the k quarter, we 
crossed the Golden Horn, and landed in Stamboul, 
where, in rambling through the bazaars, visiting the 
mosques, monuments, and other buildings and places 
of interest, we spent the greater part of the day. The 
Seraglio, or, as it is called by the Turks, Padeshai 
Serai, we were not permitted to enter, but we saw the 
Sublime Porte, from which, in allusion to the custom 
of judges and kings, who gave laws in the gate, the 
government takes its name. Within its precincts 
stood once the Church of St. Irene, in which Chrysos- 
tom preached, the Chalmers of Constantinople, and of 
his day. The bazaars, in number, size, and splendour, 
surpass those of Cairo and Damascus. The variety of 
countenances and costumes to be seen in them is also 
ter, while from the more profuse n of 
juropeans, there is greater life and stir than in cities 
more purely oriental. Passing through them again on 
our return from the Seraglio, and mingling with the 
crowd, which consisted of Turks, Armenians, Persians, 
Greeks, Georgians, Circassians, Jews, Russians, Franks 
of every nation, and Moslems of every occupation and 
condition, from the swaggering, scarlet capped bostanyi, 
to the humble sherbetjee, we recrossed the Golden 
Horn, and, making our way to the tall, round, green 
Genoese Tower, in Galata, we ascended its spiral stair- 
case, and from the top of it had a magnificent view of 
the country and city. Beneath us lay the city, with 
its great divisions, Stamboul, Pera, Galata, .and 
Tophana, and its forest of minarets. On one hand was 
the Bosphorus, on the other the Golden Horn, with 
its forest of ships, and the Propontis, or Sea of Mar- 
mora, with its isles, called the Princes, floating, hke 
amethysts, on its bosom. Behind was the most poeti- 
cal of valleys, the Valley of the Sweet Waters. Beyond 
the Bosphorus was Scutari, with its cemeteries and 
cypress groves, and far away beyond it, on the plains 
a 2 
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of Asia, towering to the skies, the snow-crowned 
Olympus. A scene, taken altogether, for natural 
grandeur and historical interest, such as the round of 
this earth has not often to show. 

“ Now,’ said George, “ you have seen Constantino- 
ple.”” I had not indeed quite seen it all, but I had 
seen enough to satisfy me, that for situation Stamboul 
was what, but for the bondage of the Turkish govern- 
ment, and the blight of the Mohammedan imposture, it 
would be, and what, under the influence of Christianity, 
it may be—the capital of the world. 
is the field of two important and most interesting Mi 
sions: that of the Church of Scotland to the 
Jews, and that of the Americans to the Armenians. 
The Free Church Mission has two spheres of labour, 
one in Galata, under the care of my friend, the Rev. 
R. Koenig, the object of which is the instruction and 
conversion of the Italian and German Jews, and the 
other in Haaskioy, or the Noble Village, under the 
care of my friend, the Rev. A. Thomson. Its object 1s 
the instruction and conversion of the children of the 
Spanish Jews, who form the chief part of the popula 
tion of Haaskioy. They are more bigoted than the 
Italian or German Jews, and Mr. Thomson, and his | 
coadjutor, Mr. Tomori, a Christian Jew of Moravia, 
have had, perhaps, greater difficulties to contend with — 
than their brethren in Galata, but the ht on 
bravely, with pen and primer, and wit cheering 
success. 

My first visit was to the schools taught by Mrs. 
Konig and Miss Whittet, Some of the children, who 
were about thirty in number, were taught to read iM 
Kaglish, but moat of them in Italian, Mies Whittet 
examined them on a paswige which they read from the 
New ‘Testament, and in aeithmetie, nnd 
history, ‘They showed a very large amount 6 inf 
ination, I was delighted with their a pearance and 
attainments, aud with the ability and devotedness of 
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their teachers, who, in a strange land, and in the heart 
of a great and superstitious city, like “the beloved 
Persis, are labouring much in the Lord.” 

Mr. Keenig took me to the German School, taught 
by the good Mr. and Mrs, Biesenbruck. 

My visit to the schools in Galata and Haaskioy was 
a short one, but I saw enough to satisfy me of their 
great importance, and their high state of efficiency. 
Apart from its being an important field of missionary 
labour, Haaskioy is one of the most interesting locali- 
ties in Constantinople. From a green hill above it, 
Mr. Thomson pointed out the spot where, on the 29th 
May, 14583, fighting against the Turks, in defence of 
his city, and country, and Church, fell the last of the 
Constantines. Then, in the language of an eastern 
poet, “the spider wove its web in the imperial palace, 
and the owl sang her watch-song in the towers of 
Afrasial.’’ 

On Thursday, 6th March, Mr, Turner and I made 
an excursion on the Bosphorus to Buyukderé, a small 
village at the mouth of the Black Sea. 

The Bosphorus, or, as the word may be rendered, 
Oxen-ford, is the strait that connects the Black Sea 
with the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora. It is about 
two miles wide, and received its name from its being 
about the distance an ox might swim over. Here, it has 
been remarked, “Nature has placed the loveliest 
features of Europe and Asia in closest rivalry.” “I 
have seen,”’ says an ancient Greek author, “the banks 
of the Peneus and the shady Ossa, I have seen the 
green and fruitful borders of those streama, which flow 
through the rugged mountaina of the Median Tempes, 
hut | have seen nothing more lovely than the vale 
whieh the Hoxphorus polla ite waters, adorned 
on either wide by awelling hilly clothed with woods, and 
and gardens, and with the yayest variety of 
flowers and trees,” 

We arrived at Buyukderé about six, where we spent 
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the night. Next morning, as the sun was rising over 
the Black Sea, into which several vessels, with all their 
sails spread, were sweeping, we were on board the 
steamer, and were returning to Constantinople. From 
Buyukderé, the shore, especially on the European side, 
is one long line of villas, with gardens in front, and 
clumps and groves of trees on the hills behind. The 
mansions, palaces, and mosques, at this end of ‘the 
city, are numerous and magnificent, but their situation 
is bad. At the side of a mosque, ee ee 
gem of beauty, there were several heaps of mud, 
covered with putrid carcas@, which the dogs were 
devouring. One of the mosques im this neighbour- 
hood, singular enough to say, was built by a Jew. 
Skirting along the Tophana, or Cannongate of Con- 
stantinople, so called from the cannon foundries which 
are in this quarter, about nine we entered the Golden 
Horn. Here I found my stalwart cicerone, George, 
arrival. It was Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sab but the shops were open, the caiques were 
shooting across the ur, and business was going 
on as on other days. Whatever respect, or di 
however, his subjects may show to the Sabbath of 
Mohammed, the Sultan, like a true Moslem, goes alwa 
to mosque on Friday. Learning from George that 
was to go that day to a ue in Tophana, we took 
horse and rode thither. pashas and high 
officers of state rode past us in the same direction 
One, covered with stars and decorations of honout, 


eee in a carriage. Along with him was one 


feet in height, and, though fifty years of age, had the 
appearance of a boy of seven. | 
Arriving at the mosque, we found about 300 
soldiers drawn up in front of it. There were few spee 
tators, ee no but myself. A few minutes 
before ve, servants, carrying segadehs, or pra 
carpets, appeared. Thin 
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pipes, covered with cloth. These were followed b 
i leading beautiful horses, richly capariso 
Bands of music continued all the while playing. 
About eight or nine pashas and military officers now 
rode past, and, following them at some distance, on a 

lendid horse, but in the simplest attire, a European 
blue frock-coat, and a Turkish red fez, came Abdoul 
Medjid, the Sultan himself. He seemed about forty 
years of age. His hair is red, his face and sickly, 
and scarred with the small pox. In his a ce 
there is nothing striking or commanding. His eyes, 
half cast to the ground, threw occasio a kind of 
stolen and suspicious glance along the line of his guards, 
showing that, though he reigned over the bodies, he 
had no confidence that he reigned in the hearts of his 
soldiery.. On his commg up where we stood, taki 
off my hat (I was the only one there who wore one 
I bowed. Without returning my obeisance, which it 
is not the custom of oriental rulers to do, he looked at 
me for a moment and on. He seemed un- 
happy, and to illustrate the truth of the line, 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


Having seen him enter the mosque, I rode back to 
the city. Ascending Pera, and passing through the 
Armenian and Protestant burying-ground on the top 
of the hill, in which are numerous beautiful marble 
monuments, on several of which I read the names of 
English dead, we proceeded along the main street of 
Pera, till we came to the Mosque of the Dancing Der- 
vishes, whose exhibitions I was desirous to 
witness. I have seldom witnessed a sadder — 
Those poor blind deyotees were evidently from 
being happy ; their faces had an air of dejection. Th 
seem often to flit across my vision, and i never 
of them but with sorrow. Their strange rites had 
their origin, it is said, im Persia, and are a rudiment of 
the ancient worship of the sun. 
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There is another order of dervishes in Constantino- 
whose worship is still more painful 
his is the order of the Rufayi, or Howling 
They have their establishment at Scutari ; Tehtlisee this my 
time did not permit me to visit. Scutari is one of the 
four great divisions of Constantinople, and is on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. Here is one of the 
largest cemeteries in Constantinople, or in the world. 
The Turks have a presentiment of what is every day 
becoming more evident and inevitable—and what, what- 
ever partial evils may follow, must, I think, be pro- 
nounced desirable—that their kingdom i is departing, and 
that they are one day to be driven out of Europe ; and 
they wish to be buried in Scutari, which they re 
as being in their own country, and which is to them 
what the Valley of Jehoshaphat is to the Jew. 

J. A. 


THE GOOD MAN’S BEAUTY. 


TaErr’s beauty in a good man’s face, 
A beauty lent by God’s own grace ; 

A shining from the heav’n within, 
Which half illumes the shades of sin ; 
A beam, a brightness, given to shew 
All is not lost to man below. 


There's beauty on a good man’s brow, 

A beauty shining even now, 
For truth will beautify where’er 

Its heavenly attributes appear, 

And the good man’s brow most clearly shews, 
That truth within him deeply grows, 


There's beauty in a good man’s eye, 
Beaming and bright like the open sky, 


“OMARITY THINKETH NO EVIL.” 89° 


As if from constant upward look, 
A something of divine it took :— 
A soaring towards the God of love 
The pure in spirit always prove, 


There’s beauty in a good man’s smile, 
A beauty that will not beguile, 

Fit emblem of that blessed strain, 

Of “ peace on earth, goodwill to men ;” 
It speaks a word of hope to those 
Who yet are struggling with their foes. 


Oh! in this world which God has made, 
And with his fairest gifts arrayed, 

How much we find of bright and fair, 

How many things his might declare ! 

Yet nought methinks more shews his grace, 
Than the beauty in a good man’s face, 


“CHARITY THINKETH NO EVIL.” 


I cLoszp the pages of my Testament, drew my 
chair close to the fi side, and mused upon these words 
until I almost forgot where | was. I pictured to my- 
self, Charity; not as an abstract idea—or a commen- 
dable virtue—but a living, breathing reality ; the per- 
sonification of all moral goodness; and so beautiful 
did she appear in mine eyes, that I ardently wished I 
could find the original of so fair a portrait. ‘“ Well,” 
I exclaimed, arousing at length from my reverie, “ per- 
— I may be so fortunate as to meet with her bind, 

ocan tell? I have some visits to make this morn- 
ing—most of them to very good, excellent people— 
and I should not be at all surprised if I were to dis- 
cover in some favoured dwelling the object of my 
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her dress almost brushed mine as she went by. It 
was too bad, wasn’t it ? 

“ My dear Bella, you forget, or, perhaps, you are 
not aware, how short-sighted Miss Hobson is.”’ 

“Ah, it’s very convenient to be short-sighted some- 
times,” said the young lady, gaily; “but it was m 
unfashionable attire, and “humble’’ position whic 
caused the defect in the lady’s vision just then. Of 
course she did not wish to know me out of doors; 
Lady Harland, or the Hon. Mary Etherington might 
have been walking near us, you know, and what would 
they have said ?”’ 

0, no, such a speech would never have come out 
of Charity’s lips, and I said so to my young friend, for 
I thought she needed a word in season. She coloured 
a little at my plain dealing, but she was too sensible 
and even tempered to be offended with it, and I hope 
it may do her good. 

I hastened onwards, and presently lifted the knocker 
at Egremont Villa. Mr. Leslie is the treasurer of a 
certain charitable society with which I am connected, 
and I called upon him for the purpose of paying m 
own subscription, and a few others which I had col- 
lected from my friends. Mr. Leslie is a refined and 
intellectual man, belongs to innumerable societies, and 
is the warm promoter of every benevolent undertaking. 
It struck me that in his company I should very likely 
meet with Charity, for he was just the kind of person 
to choose so amiable and lovely an associate. Was I 
too sanguine? I don’t know, dear reader; but I d& 
know that Charity did not come into the room while 
I was there. 

I thought Mr. Leslie had never seemed in so uD- 
amiable a mood; he was engaged with his accounts, 

rhaps that was the reason. I told him that I had 

rought him a less sum than usual, having lost one of 
my best subscribers in Mr. Morton through his late 
failure in business. 
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“Ah, that was a sad affair at his time of life! It 
ought not to have occurred. His connexion was good, 
and his returns, I should think, steady; there must 
have been great extravagance in his domestic expen- 
diture. He had a fine country house I believe, for 
one thing, and the children were always handsomely 
dressed.” 

“As he was a draper,’ I said, “that was very 
natural; and the country-house was solely on Mrs. 
Morton’s account, as her health would not allow her to 
live in town.”’ 

“ Health! oh yes, that is a very good excuse for 
people who want to live stylishly. have met her 
several times in company, and she appeared perfectly 
well. It is a pity that people will not consid what 
is right re ek of what 1s fashionable.”’ | 

Very true; but this was a point which did not in- 
terest me much just then; I was on the look-out for 
Charity, and as she evidently had not taken up her 
abode with Mr. Leslie, 1 departed to prosecute my 
search elsewhere. It was to Mrs. Arnold’s that 1 now 
bent my steps. A short, rather stout, energetic, set- 
every-body-to-rights sort of personage, was Mrs. 
Arnold, with a very pleasant admixture of friendliness 
and warm heartedness in her manner, which somewhat 
atoned for her sharpness. I was ushered into the 
parlour, where mamma and her three nearly grown-up 
daughters were stitching away with great industry at 
some children’s frocks and pinafores. They all greeted 
me kindly ; and Mrs. Arundel laid down her work for 
a chat, but the young ladies did not relax their efforts. 

“ Oh, how did you enjoy the missionary meeting at 
Mrs. Gordon’s ?” said Mrs Arundel, presently. 

“Very much indeed; Miss Harrison’s account of 
her school abroad was deeply interesting ; she is a most 
devoted and successful missionary teacher.’’ 

Mrs. Arundel assented; not however with her usual 
heartiness. I saw that there was something behind. 
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It soon came out. “ Miss Harrison is a very estimable 
person, I have no doubt, but it is a pity she does not 
study a little more ee a in her dress. Sucha 
thick brown silk she had on! better than J ever bought 
for myself, and a fine worked collar; it is very wro 
to spend the money she gets from the society in su 
expensive articles.”’ 

“ And the trimming on her sleeves,’’ chimed in the 
eldest daughter—the gentlest and most amiable look- 
ing of the three, to whom I had just turned, in the 
forlorn hope that she perhaps might be Charity—* it 
was that expensive kind, just like cousin Charlotte had 
when she was married. So inconsistent of Miss Har. 
rison, wasn’t it P”’ 

Now it is possible that I might have required from 


“my fair erie some satisfactory proof why a 


Christian lady, because she is not a missionary, may 
wear what sha chooses; and why a Christian lady, 
because she is a missionary, must dress with quaker- 
like simplicity; and I might also have argued, that 
‘Miss Harrison’s dress was very neat and becoming, 
had it not been in my power to stop, in another 
2 Arundel’s lament over the society’s wasted 

“Well,” I said, “do you know I was consulted by 
Miss Harrison about that very dress.” 

“And you advised her to purchase it?”’ interrogated 
Mrs. Arundel, in a tone which did not imply any high 
opinion of my consistency. 

“Not to purchase it, but to wear it. It was the 
gift of a friend, who had scarcely worn it at all herself, 
and was going into mourning; and Miss Harrison, 
with her usual dread of giving offence to others, and 
her anxiety to do right, even in trifles, was afraid some 
persons might think it too costly for her to wear. 
told her I was sure no one would consider it at all 
unbecoming; the colour was quiet, and the make, 
though fashionable, was extremely simple; and as 
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its being a “very good one,’ why so much the better, 
it would be the more serviceable, and last out two or 
three of an inferior quality.” 

This was my last visit, and I had not yet found 
Charity. I gave up in despair, at least for that morn- 
ing; and as I slowly retraced my steps, I began to 
think that she was a rarer guest in the dwellings of 
Christian people than I had hitherto supposed. How 
was it? It could not be the fault of religion—it 
must be the want of it. 

I opened my little garden gate, and a parable which 
I had once read of a man who set off to seek a certain 
treasure which he had dreamt of, and who was directed 
after a fruitless journey to a certain spot where he 
would find it, which spot proved to be his own home! 
came all at once into my mind; and a complacent sort 
of feeling stole over me as I compared myself with the 
varied characters I had recently studied. 

I went in the parlour before going up stairs, and as 
I stirred the fire—I always stir the fire when I am 
wculiarly thoughtful—I recollected that I had care- 
essly laid half a sovereign on the mantel-shelf that 
morning. I looked; it was gone! “ Well,” I ex- 
claimed to myself, “ Jane must have taken it then, 
that’s certain; for no one else has been here. Un- 
grateful girl !”’ 

I drew my handkerchief from my pocket at that 
moment, and out rolled the identical half sovereign ! 
| had - it in before leaving home, but the circum- 
stance had slipped my memory. As I stooped to pick 


it UP, something whispered very distinctly and empha- 
tically in my ear, “ Charity thinketh no evil!”’ 

After all, then, Charity did not live with me! 

Dear reader, does she dwell with you 7 
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“Them also which sleep in Jesus,” 1 Thess. iv. 14. 


Evita could not tell whether her s 
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THE REST OF THE SAINTS. 


How rest the saints in Christ, who sleep 
Far from the tempter’s power? 


While, for their loss, the mourner’s weep 
In lonely hall and bower. 


They rest—unvexed by ’wildering dreams 
Of mortal care and woe— 

Nor wake to taste the bitter streams 
That through these valleys flow. 


They rest—as sleeps the wearied child 
Upon its mother’s breast— 

Nor foe, nor fear, nor tumult wild, 
Invade their peaceful rest. 


Then why with grief, from year to year, 
Their blessed lot deplore, 

And shed the unavailing tear 
For those who weep no more? 


Ah, rather in their footsteps tread, 
With quickened zeal and prayer, 
And live, as lived the holy dead, 
That ye their rest may share. 


COUSIN EDITH. 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter IT. — The Home Missionary. 
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ing 


Hetty and her family, had at all influenced her cousin, for she 


ht it better not to press the subject any more than she had 


y done, upon Minnie’s attention, therefore, did not 
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again allude to it; and Minnie, herself, never mentioned Hetty, 
and seemed to have forgotten her. 

But she had not really forgotten her; on the contrary, since 
her conversation with Edith, she had often thought about her, and 
had been very busy in her own mind with various plans, some 

racticable, and some impracticable, for the child’s benefit. 
Hetty was very ignorant and uneducated, and the difficulty was 
how to remedy these defeets. She could not be —_ to go to 
school, on account of her usefulness at home, or Minnie would 
willingly have paid the small weekly sum requisite for her instruc- 
tion. The only way in which she could be taught anything, ap- 
peared to be by Minnie’s undertaking to teach her for an hour 
or so every day, and, after some deliberation, Minnie determimed 
to give up part of her leisure time for this purpose. If Hetty 
could learn to read, and write, and work, Minnie thought, and 
very justly, that she would be much better fitted than she now 
was for getting on creditably in life. 

It was well for Minnie’s good resolution that she was unac- 
| ara with the trouble, or, a8 some people would call it, the 

rudgery of imparting the first rudiments of education to a dull 
and untutored child, or it is doubtful if she would have made it. 
Naturally quick and clever herself, and knowing very little about 
the habits and capabilities of children, she took it for granted 
that they learned to read almost as easily as they learned to eat. 
Hetty would, of course, be glad—that is, so far as such a heavy, 
unimpressible-looking child could be glad— of the nice oppor- 
tunity thus afforded her for self-improvement; and by her 
steady progress would soon repay the attention bestowed upon 

er. 

If Minnie could have realized just then, how perfectly indifferent 
Hetty was about “ book-learning ;” how little she would appre- 
ciate the privilege of having so superior an instructress ; and 
how arduous would be the task of making her distinguish B 
from D ; and of mastering the little letters after the large ones— 
Minnie’s system was the old fashioned one; she had not even 
heard of any other—I am afraid her interest in the contemplated 
undertaking would have greatly diminished. But, happily un- 
of any Minnie a very 

easing picture to he of Hetty’s rapid progress and general 
A how her looks, as as intellect, would 
brighten ; and how grateful, how very grateful she would be for 
the pains taken with her. And I am not sure whether Minnie’s 
day-dreams did not extend a few years further ; and whether she 
did not see Hetty grown up into an intelligent, amiable yous 
woman, living in their family as an upper servant; and then 
marrying a respectable tradesman ; then having s pretty, 

H 


bright-eyed little girl, who from motives of esteem and affection 
he imagined all this, bat if 

o not positively say thats n t t, if she 
dear reader, you and I have built castles in the air jar 
foolish and unsubstantial ; perhaps, more so. 

A week passed away, and Hetty did not come as usual for the 
supply of good things with which Mrs. Sutherland's liberal hand 

ly furnished her. It was st ; because, like the gene- 

ity of poor people, her father and mother were ready and 

eager to obtain all they could get from those who were so much 

better off than themselves ; besides, their wants must still be 

very pressing, as the husband was far from being well enough to 
work, 

“ Betsy shall go to their house this evening,” said Mrs. Suther- 
land, and carry them the tea and sugar, see why Hetty has 
not been; the walk will do her good this fine weather, and I 
shall feel more satisfied when I know how they are. Poor crea- 
tures, they have had a deal to otrugele through lately !” 

“And grandma,” said Minnie, “1 think, if you have no objec: 
tion, I shall go with Betsy. I have not been out to-day, so a 
walk will do me good too; and then, if Hetty is at home, I can 
arrange when she shall come for her lesson.” 

Mrs. Sutherland readily assented ; indeed it must have been 
something very objectionable if she could have refused Minnie 
the gratification of a wish; so after tea Minnie and the servant 
set off on their benevolent errand. Edith was not sorry that a 
headache prevented her accompanying them, for she knew and 
approved of Minnie’s educational plans, and she thought that 

innie and Hetty would feel more at ease by themselves. 

On their arrival at the poor and unti y dwelling of the 
Browns, they found the pale, sickly-looking father sitting alone 
in the little kitchen, for his wife had left him about half an hour 
previo uy to fetch some medicine which the doctor had ordered, 
and to call on her way back at Mrs. Sutherland’s. She had not 
been able to leave home before. But where was Hetty? Hett 
was in bed, very ill, She had caught a violent cold, thro 
being wet through and not changing her things when she came 
home, and it had settled on her lungs; and she was very bad 
indeed, her father said; and he didn’t believe she would ever be 
any better, although the doctor told her mother he thought she 
would get over it; but doctors always made light of everything, 
and i allowed that anybody was ill till they were just going 
to die, Hetty's father did not seem in a very pleasant humour 
he was naturally fretfuletempored man, and sickness an 

verty had not increased his amiability; how should they? 

me persons spoak of affliction as if it had an inherent power 
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to do people good ; but troubles, unless they are sanctified, may 
deteriorate, but will never improve the character. How many 
there are in whom sorrow has only developed more fully their 
impatience, irritability, discontent and selfishness! 

finnie did not at all like Mr. Brown. Her knowledge of 
real life, of life amongst the poor, was too limited for her to 
make due allowance for his feelings and temptations. She ex- 

all poor people to be patient, and submissive, and thank- 
ul—as she had seen them represented in story-bookse—making 
the best of the little they had, and even cheerful amidst their 
unavoidable privations. So she was rather inclined to scold 
Hetty’s father, than to sympathise with him; and, in this 
respect, she resembled too many of the friends and visitors of 
the poor. They look for perfection; they are not considerate 
enough. They want more tender-heartedness and charity; more 
of the spirit of their gentle, forbearing and loving Master. 

As she did not feel at all desirous of extending her acquain- 
tance with Hetty’s father, Minnie asked if she might see Hetty. 
“You can walk up stairs if you like, Miss,” said Mr. Brown, 
— the way; “but she’s too ill to care to see anybody 
much,” 

Minnie, followed by Betsy, went up the narrow, creaking 
stairs, into the small, ill-furnished, desolate-looking bedroom. 
Hetty was lying ona little, low bed, which was neither comfor- 
table nor clean ; and she looked so ill, and so altered, that Minnie 
could scarcely think she was the same rough, sturdy child, who 
used to meine from their house with her great basket. To 
Minnie’s inexperienced eyes, Hetty appeared even worse than 
she really was; but there could be no doubt that she was seri- 
ously ill. Her cheeks were flushed, and her lips were parched, 
and she took but little notice of her unexpected visitors, and 
either would not, or could not answer their questions. So 
Minnie was obliged to leave her; but she knew that her grand- 
mother would ascertain from Mrs, Brown all that Hetty needed, 
or would like to have, and therefore she felt satisfied. 

As she passed through the kitchen on her return, she saw 
Hetty’s father again, and expressed to him her regret at finding 
his little girl so poorly, 

“Yon, it is very hard,” said the man gloomily, “both for her 
sake and ours, that she should be laid up just now, dustnal 
an getting a little better, she ia taken ill! And how my wife is 
to do anything if she has to nurse the child, I'm sure T do'nt 
know, and we can't live without her work-«it's impossible, 
We seom to have nothing but one trouble afer another, it's 
really very hard," 

Minnie thought it was very wrong of Mr, Brown to be so 
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complaining and unthankful; and, as she never felt any timidity 
in speaking, she said rather energetically, “‘ But, you know, it is 
all intended for your good. God is love; and everything He 
does, and sends, is in love.” 

“I can’t say it looks much like it,” said Hetty’s father, in a 
cold, sneering sort of way, Minnie thought; “it don’t seem 
very kind, or very just, to heap nothing but troubles on poor, 
hard-working folks like us, and to give other people more than 
they know what to do with.” 

“No, it does not seem kind,” said Minnie, endeavouring to 
employ Mr. Franklyn’s argument with herself; “but you will 
‘find in the end that it was all for the best. Trouble is sent to 
do us good—to make us better.” 

“Make us better! it’s all nonsense,” said he, indignantly; 
*T’m sure we are quite as good as any of our neighours; we've 
always done our duty, and never harmed anybody; and my 
wife’s gone to church of a Sunday, when she’s had any decent 
clothes to go in.” 

Minnie did not know what to say in reply, so she did not say 
anything ; but merely hoped that Hetty would soon be better, 
and promised to call in a day or two, and inquire how she was, 
and whether she wanted anything. Minnie felt disappointed and 
discouraged as she walked home. Hetty’s illness had frustrated, 
at all events for the present, her nivip-hemed plans for her im-’ 
provement ; and Mr. Brown, by his unthankful, and, as she 
deemed them, irreverent remarks, hadrepelled her well meant inten- 
tion of leading him to see things in a right light. She gave Edith 
an account of her visit, and complained very much of Mr. Brown's 
incredulity about all things—even Hetty’s illness—being for his 
good. Edith could scarcely forbear smiling at Minnie’s grave 
counsels to Mr. Brown ; and at her simplicity in supposing that 
such a careless, irreligious man, would be perfectly satisfied 
when assured by so youthful a teacher, that his trials were meant 
for his good ; and she endeavoured to show her cousin that only 
real Christians could feel the force and comfort of such words as 
these, “ As many as I love I rebuke and chasten.” 

Minnie knew very little either of her own heart or the hearts 
of others ; and therefore she imagined that the truth which she 
had seen illustrated in Mrs. Leslie’s history, must be self-evident 
to every body else, and afford them the same comfort it had 
gre to the pious widow. She had much to learn yet, but so 

ve all who enter the school of Christ, and they have a wise and 
a kind Teacher. 

Edith went with her cousin the next time that she visited 
Hetty, and her remarks, and the quiet but irresistible way ™ 
which she gained the eympathies and confidence of the poor and 
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distressed, proved of great use to Minnie on her first setting out 
in the path of Christian benevolence and usefulness. She saw 
that we must reach the heart, if we would hope to influence the 
life. Many well-meaning persons, through their injudicious 
manner and ill-chosen words, often fail in their endeavours to 
benefit others. 

Hetty was no better, but she seemed a little livelier, and 
looked pleased with some fine grapes which Minnie had brought 
her; although I think that Edith’s kind smile, and gentle tones, 
did her almost as much good as the welcome fruit. Poor 
little Hetty, since her first entrance into this troublesome world, 
she had been sadly neglected and pushed about, and the language 
of endearment sounded strangely in her ears; for her parents, 
although they never treated her unkindly, were both of rather a 
morose turn, and regarded their child more as a necessary burden 
than as a valued treasure. 

Hetty, although reserved and uncultivated, was naturally of 
an affectionate disposition ; but the circumstances in which she 
had been placed, had early chilled her feelings, and hidden her 
better qualities. Like many rough and unprepossessing children, 
she was peculiarly susceptible to all that was loving and gentle ; 
and Mrs. Sutherland’s kind words, and little presents of a cake 
or an apple to herself, although awkwardly, and it might seem 
ungraciously received, had made a pleasing impression on her 
mind, and di her to regard any of the family in a favour- 
able point of view. The way was thus nicely prepared for 
Minnie’s efforts to do Hetty good, for, after one or two visite, 
Hetty’s reserve wore off, and she was never so happy as when 
Minnie was beside her. 

At first Minnie went on her little mission because she thought 
Edith would be pleased if she undertook it, and because she 
had made up her mind to be as useful as she could in the world ; 
a poor, disorderly dwelling, and an ill-trained, sickly child, did 
not present much attraction to a girl like Minhie ; but she soon 

to take an interest in the work itself, and to enjoy the 
hour which she spent with Hetty, almost as much as Hetty did 
herself. Minnie would not have got on so well without Edith’s 
aid, for she had never had much intercourse either with poor 
people or with children ; but Edith gave her many useful hints ; 
she advised her what to read to little Hetty, and told her how to 
explain and simplify what she read, in a manner as to make 
it interesting to so uneducated a child. 

And Minnie learnt much herself while trying to teach Hetty. 
Many things which she hardly understood before, now seemed 
plain to her; and while relating and dwelling upon the story of 
a Saviour’s love to her attentive little listener, Minnies own 
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heart felt its power and a And then the privations 
of that poor family, and the increased sufferings of little Hetty, 
enlarged Minnie’s sympathy, and = her gratitude. The 
contrast between their situation and her own did her good; it 
made her better appreciate the comforts she possessed, and feel 
more for the wants of others. 

And Hetty—the little dull, thoughtless, unimpressible Hetty— 
it was ra HU how eagerly, and how quickly she received the 
simple truths whicli Minnie endeavoured to unfold to her. No, 
it was not surprising, for Hetty had a better teacher than 
Minnie. God was guiding that little one by his Spirit, into the 
ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace ; and, almost as soon 
as she heard of the Saviour, -_ heart was opened to love and 
trust Him. It was delightful to wateh the look of gladness 
which spread over her white, thin face, as Minnie or Edith sat 
by her side and read about Jesus Christ, or repeated some 
soothing and cheering hymns. And often while they were thus 
, Hetty’s father would creep to the bottom of the stairs, 
and listen in secret and in silence to the words that were spoken 
to his child. The good seed often falls where man did not pur- 
pose, and does not perceive. 

Hetty grew aitente Her illness terminated in a rapid 
decline. Every comfort and attention which she wanted, was 
abundantly supplied by Mrs. Sutherland ; and Minnie was with 
her as frequently as she could be. Mr. Franklyn went to see her 
several times, and so did his sisters ; and all were struck with the 

tience, and faith and serenity which the dying child mani- 
ested. She fell asleep in Jesus, with a smile on her pale 
features, and with miner & of peace on her lips. “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ 

appy little Hetty; she never learned to read, but she 
learned what is far better—to know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom He has sent ; such knowledge is life eternal. 
As Minnie stood by little Hetty’s narrow grave in the church- 
and heard Mr. Franklyn read over it the beautiful Service 
of his Church, she no longer doubted that there was missionary 
work to be done at home, as well as abroad; and she earnestly 
prayed that she might feel in her own heart the influence of 
those things which she had helped to teach Hetty; and —_ 
thus be fitted to live, not unto herself, but unto Him who 
loved her and given Himself for her. 

Had you been in Minnie’s place, dear reader, would you have 
thought and re as she did ? 

Then, think and pray so now, for there is missionary work 
waiting for you, as well as for her; and you require the same 
grace that Minnie did, to prepare you for it. 
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WHAT IS DEATH? 


Tuere it stood, as it had stood for ages, the old 
Church steeple, with its green covering of ivy, sending 
forth innumerable reflections of light as the yo 
and smooth leaves waved in the summer sun. An 
our manse stood beside it, our old fashioned manse, 
breaking the solitary glory of the steeple, which 
would otherwise have been the only object, of which 
the little hill that rises gently above the village, could 

My room opened immediately on one side of the 

n clad tower; and all the summer long from 
amidst the verdant ivy, came the chirpings of innu- 
merable sparrows; not for one moment did they cease 
till the sun went down behind the hill. In and out! 
chirrup, chirrup! made the still Church alive with 
motion and.sound. Around lay numerous mounds 
with their long grass falling and rising in the wind. 
The ground was seldom broken. When the sexton 
came with his shovel and mattock, and marked out the 
place for a grave, where another of the sons of toil 
might lay his weary body to rest, every inhabitant of 
the village knew the tidings. 

It was a warm summer afternoon, and I was list- 
lessly turning over the of a new book, with 
resolution insufficient to begin it, and yet not resolute 
enough to lay it wholly aside, when out of the stone 
tower came quite other sounds than the monotonous 
song of the sparrows. It was the solemn tones of the 
knell. In the still country there is something more 
impressive in the voice of the iron-tongued bell than 
in the busy city. 

I put aside my book, and, adjusting my cap, walked 
slowly through the gravel pathway into the church- 
yard. As I sat on a moss-covered tomb musing, 
slowly along the n lane came the funeral pro- 
cession of one of the grey. fathers of the village; the 
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dark pall was flung into strong contrast by the foli 
on side. "he the white oak 
and the bell ceased its mournful tune to give way to 
the no less mournful voice of the words of hope which 
He had first spoken who was “The Resurrection and 
the Life,’ as the Clergyman of the parish uttered 
them. . Then they placed the coffin low in the ground, 
and weeping friends stood near to look their last 
farewell. Near also stood the children, assembled 
from the scattered hamlets in sympathetic quietness. 
The — were chirping, seemingly more loud for 
the silence. Near also was the sexton, with uncon- 
cerned demeanour, ready to perform his professional 
duty. And above all, above the sparrows, above the 
mourners, with beams glad or sorrowful as he shone 
on hearts that reflected his beams in smiles or tears, 
shone the calm sun as he went on his old way. 

What is Death? said I, as I jumped from my 
mossy seat, to pace the gravel path. If death be the 
— on which the weary head shall lie down and 

st, why weep for the resting one? If the grave be 
the goal where human hope, that goeth here long time 
in rough and stony paths of distress and soul anguish, 
find the chariot of fire that shall convey it to the 
land of the blessed, why shed tears over the destiny 
of the happy one? If the released spirits wander in 
elysian fields and rest on beds of asphodel, = lant 
the cypress and the yew over the grave? eath 
is the portal of life, the gate that leads to the world 
immortal, why sculpture the drooping angel and the 
inverted torch on the white tombstone ? 

Oan it be that our grief is selfish, that we mourn for 
the happy smiles, the social converse which the tongue 
now dumb for ever was wont to yield? Do we mourn 
because the only arm that could protect in the wide 
world is powerless to help us now, and we must do 
lonely battle through many troublous days? Such 
suggestions only add new pain to the afflicted heart. 
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What then is the cause of our grief? Why do we 
go softly and mournfully? As if im answer, the spar- 
rows chirped louder and louder. 

No, no, unthinking birds. Indifference or even joy 
does not become those who stand on the hallowed spot 
where our brothers take their long and unbroken rest 
on the windy hill side. We could not brook the burial 
of our dead in the midst of the village green, where 
the children from the school would laugh and gambol. 
Though sorrow bound our brother in harsh and cruel 
chains which death had broken, yet could we not 
celebrate his interment with the marriage feast and 
the bridal song? Such accompaniments would jar on 
the tender and loosened strings of the soul, and produce 
only confusion. The tears, that well up to our eyes, 
glisten with the pale sadness of the heart! the gentle 
wail of the spirit heard not beyond its own precincts, 
finds no fit utterance but in the sable and the mourn- 
ful; these it puts on as its proper garments, there- 
with it may in stillness say its grief to the world, and 
bid the footstep draw lightly near. In vain do we 
point upward and whisper the words of a creed 
that should comfort; from the uplifted = falls the 
big drops, and trickling slowly down the cheeks suffo- 
cate the amen the lips would utter! 

Is death the separation of closely woven ties and 
associations? Is it that we miss the occupant of the 
vacant chair? Is it that we lose the harmony of the 
voice, the touch of the hand, or the beaming eye? 
The brother that has gone to the neighbouring town 
is also missed, but he is not wept for, he will return 
to-morrow; but the other, the one in the churchyard, 
he will return no more. O death! thou dark stream 
which has followed us since birth in all our pilgrimage ; 
of whose waters, impelled by higher er, we must 
all drink, why dost thou follow us with such strange 
and unmurmuring tread? How closely dost thou 
follow us, even where we stumble among the rocks, 
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and go wandering and crying, and where we trip along 
the pleasant dale, with bright things around us. We 
know not how soon we may have to kneel and taste 
thy black waters. O unfathomable stream! called by 
mortals death, what is thy name in the heaven where 


the immortal dwell ? 


The evening was gathering in chilly. The sun had 
flung his red good night into the sky and sunk, and 
the sparrows were roosting; a little wind rustled 
among the leaves of the ivy, and stirred the long 
grass; the sexton was gone, and the noiseless sceptre 
of night was stretched over the landscape. So I 
sought my room. 

That mght I turned over the words of revelation. 

I read the utterance of prophets, and they filled my 
soul with their holy meaning. The finger of God was 
on my heart thrilling it with strange emotions. I 
looked to the teachings of Him who came “ to — 
immortality to light.’’ I found how his mighty 
smote deeper chords than any other. The swelling 
music came round me and I felt its sacred inspiration. 
Then asked I, What is Death? But there was no 
God-written word for answer. 
- I tremblingly communed with my own soul; my 
whole being shook, as the wind shakes the autumnal 
bough ; I listened for answer, but there was no word 
for the soul to speak its deep meaning in; there was 
a fear and an aspiration, a foreboding of joy and 
sorrow, which ran through the soul like the murmur 
of waves, but there was no answer. 

Answer! How vain for the creature to endeavour 
to comprehend its destiny, and look beyond the strange 
horizon where the human meeteth the divine ! 

Let him that hath ears to hear listen to the strong 
cry of the fact, proclaiming with loud voice, “I am 
here, mortal! prepare for the battle.” Hard as the 
fact —_ be, it is of no manner of use to kick — 
it. Rather let us make the fact our pillow ; like Jacob, 
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let us gather these stones of the place, which lie all 
around us, and without question as to whence or 
wherefore, put them for a zpeung place. Let us then 
in trembling hopefulness pray or visions of heaven ; 
for angel-like thoughts of light and beauty, to pass 
to and fro from our hearts to the central heart of God ; 
then the world will grow divine, and we shall become 
holy ; then we shall find all we can wish for in the 
Bible, and all we can desire in the words of the Christ. 
Then our question will be, What shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life? A question perfectly legitimate, 
and capable of answer. And so we find it written, 
“Keep the commandments ;”’ again, “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law;” and “ He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death.” 
God has set one thing over against another. The 
great fact of death is answered by the great fact of love. 
We all know what love is; we can all cultivate its 
hallowing feelings. Love to the God who made us, 
puts us at unity with the whole of his works. It 
strikes down the walls of self and lets in the broad 
Light of the universe, and with the Light the Life 
thereof. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.’’ There is 
no shadow on the soul where there is no evil. It 
cometh boldly to the light, rejoicing in the know 
that there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. “ Who is he that condemneth ?”’ The 
Christian puts the question boldly, but no foe appears. 
With a full heart, as I lay me down to sleep, I 
thanked God for his Christianity, and the grand 
answer it gave to life’s hard riddles. I again asked, 
What is Death? And as the harmonious joys of the 
immortal ones come adown the skies and break on 
our ears, the stern countenance of death beams with 
the smiles of a friend, and I exclaim as much in 
surprise as in victory, “O death, where is thy sting ?”’ 
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Aut wearily and painfully thou tread’st thy heavenward way, 


Now shuddering in the midnight gloom, now parched by noon- 
tide ray ; 


And hidden dangers near thy feet are lurking evermore, 


Yet, fear not thou to go the road, thy Saviour went before. 


For never may the sunbeam cast about thy path such glare, 


' That thou with dazzled gaze, shall seek in vain his footsteps 


there ; 
Nor night so darkly veil thy sky, but yet some eastern star 
With friendly ray shall point thee where those guiding traces are. 


Oh, mark them well ; they falter not, nor ever swerve aside, 

They cross the lonely mountain height, the arid desert wide ; 

Nor pause entangled doubtfully, betrayed by crafty snare, 

Nor linger where temptations’ bowers are wreathed with blossoms 
fair. 


They print the wild and rocky waste, and thread the thorny brake, 
A clue through all the tangled maze where thou thy way must take; 
Till in the shadowy vale of death the crimson spotted sod 

Shall tell thee where in agony thy Saviour meekly trod. 


Sad records of such bitter throes as we may never know, 

Down to a cheerless sepulchre the sanguine traces go, 

And there the track is lost, thick shade and darkness o’er it close, 
There Jesus stayed his weary feet, and there must thou repose. 


And is this all? A pilgrim life in toil and peril past, 

A cold oblivion’s loathsome grave to shelter in at last ? 

And was it but for this we left the world’s delight and cheer, 
And took the cross to follow Him whose footsteps led us here? 


Is this the end? Nay look above, the glowing summer sky, 

The quiet stars that all the night shine peacefully on high, 

The sun in strength rejoicing, each and all of these have known 

A sadder time, when cloud and shade were o’er their brightness 
thrown. 
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Yes, many a sun has gone af eve ’mid gathering clouds to rest, 
And woke at morn, exulting in a sky with radiance drest ; 

So closed thy Saviour’s perfect life in deep mysterious gloom, 

And thus He left, triumphantly, the dreary shroud and tomb, 


Look up! Look up! For He is risen ; and thus shalt thou arise, 

In heaven accepted for his sake, who left for thine the skies! 

- Then fear the long and darksome road and all its toils no more, 

For God’s own glory lights the home where Christ is gone before. 
H. F. 


THE FUSCHIA. 


In a street that was dark and narrow, 
Where poverty dwelt with care, 

And joy like the cheerful sunbeams, 
Found seldom an entrance there ; 


Where the houses were mean and wretched, 
Where the men would quarrel and curse, 

Where the children were pale and ragged, 
And the women looked even worse ; 


There was ranged in a small low window, 
Where the panes were whole and clean, 
A beautiful crimson fuschia— 
A finer I never have seen. 


It throve in that dreary region, 
And hung forth its pendant flowers, 


As gracefully, and as profusely, 
As any pet plant of ours. 


And a lovely and fitting emblem, 
That fuschia appeared to me, 

Of its modest and fair young owner, 
All fresh in her purity. 
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Oh, sweet was the look, and peaceful, 
Which beamed on her childlike face, 

And she showed in each careless movement, 
A natural ease and grace. 


Midst the coarseness and crime around her, 
She grew like her flower, alone, 

Untainted by aught of the evil 

Which sin and distress had sown. 


For God in his goodness protected 
His meek and his beauteous flower ; 

He refreshed it with dew from heaven, 
And smiled on it every hour. 


Oh, there is not a home so cheerless, 
Not a waste wild spot of earth, 

Which may not contain within it, 
Some floweret of moral worth. 


As the fuschia grew fair and healthful; 
Where dismal all looked around, 

So faith and love and contentment, 
In unpromising scenes are found. 


A SEARCH FOR THE RARE FERN: 


OR, ELLEN’S EXCURSION TO KILLARNEY. 


It was on a bright summer's morning, in 1852, 
that Ellen and her father, after an early breakfast, 
drove up to the Euston Station, and took an excursion 
ticket for the Lakes of Killarney, 

Killen had heard much of the romantic scenery in 
the west of Ireland, of the foaming cataracts, the 
wild mountain heights, and the clear, placid lakes, 
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sleeping so sweetly at their foot. These, and much 
more than these, she hoped to see; and one thing she 
wished, if possible, to obtain—‘ the Rare Fern.” 

Many of my readers may know that the Zrichomanes 
Breoisetum is so designated, on account of the locali- 
ties whence it is procured being very restricted— 
indeed, it is said that, with the exception of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, the neighbourhood of Killarney is now 
almost its only natural habital. No wonder then that 
Ellen wished to possess it; she had seen a specimen 
in her uncle’s fernery—it was not, to be sure, so deau- 
tiful as many in her own glass-case—but then it was 
so rare! She was going to the very spot where it 

w, and she woul find it for herself, if possible. 

he would not care to buy it from the guides—it 
might just as well be bought, as her uncle’s was, in 
London—no, it should be her own procuring. 

Such were Ellen’s thoughts, as the train, “ with rail- 
road speed,” carried them away through the midland 
counties, skirting the north of Wales, till it stopped 
at Bangor, where they passed the night. 

The bold outlines of Snowdon, and Penman-Maior, 
covered with a cloudy cap; the frowning castle of 
Carnarvon, venerable in its own antiquity and in its 
associations with infant royalty, senilien to Ellen’s 
mind the faded glories of Wales ; and, though “ giant 
oak and desert cave” might still remain undestroyed 
amid the ravages of time, she felt that the poetry and 
the song were gone; and Gray’s pathetic lines vividly 
recurred to her memory :— 


“Vocal no more, since Oambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Howell's harp, or soft Lewellyn’s lay,” 


There was a quiet church-yard at Carnarvon, into 
which the travellers strolled, The place of stones at 
the head of the graves was supplied by slates, bearing 
evidence of the natural production of the district. 
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Between clefts in the old wall, grew some beautiful 
little ferns ; and these, though not “ rare,’”’ were depo- 
sited in the tin case, to enrich the home collection. 

It happened to be market-day at Carnarvon; and 
the grotesque appearance of the older class of the 
women, in their high crowned beaver hats, with their 
snow-white caps beneath; the continual murmur of 
the people talking in Welsh; the concourse on the 
bridge, gathered round some prisoners in the jail, who 
were reciting Welsh songs to gain money, excited a 
mixed sensation of the unintelligible and the ludicrous, 
with a feeling of surprise that a narrow strip of land, 
not.divided by water, or any other natural barrier; from 
our own England, should have remained so distinct to 
this day, and should form so strong a connecting link 
with Anglo-Saxon times. 

But we must not lmger too long on this side the 
water; though it would be almost unjust to Telford 
and Stephenson to refuse them their meed of praise, 
due from every one who crosses the Menai Straits, 
whether on the elegant suspension bridge of the for- 
mer, or the more stupendous “ chef-d’ceuvre” of the 
latter, which, with its colossal lions couchant, in ite, 
of Egyptian design, reminded the traveller of the land 
of pyramids. 

t was cold—very cold across the Irish Sea—dark- 
ness fell thick and heavily, and the beautiful bay of 
Dublin was only discerned by its semi-circle of lamps, 
twinkling in the distance. 

From Dublin to Cork was the next stage; and here 
a new scene presented itself. It was the time of the 
election, and the whole street seemed alive with bare- 
footed and bare-headed women, yelling with fearful 
howls, and brandishing boughs of trees in the faces of 
the officers, who with complete self-possession and 
dignity, rode quietly through them. It brought 
Ellen’s mind the dreadful tales of the French Revolu- 
tion, and she felt, as she never felt before, the perm 
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eious effects of that system of so-called religious faith, 
which leaves the mind in a semi-barbarous state—a 

rey to its own uncontrolled emotions. How awful 
is the responsibility of those, who, teaching that remis- 
sion of sin may be obtained by penance and purgatory, 
make its commission a venial crime, and thus oxtnel 
supersede the efficacy of the blood of Christ, whereby 
alone we are redeemed; and the true evidence of its 
— to the heart, “the faith which worketh by 
ove.” 

There was much in Cork to interest, but time did 
not allow of delay, and a long of rail and coach 
travelling lay between our travellers and their next 
resting 

To Ellen this last mode of conveyance was pre- 
ferable, presenting, as it did, a picturesque scene of 
Irish life during the ferment of an election. The 
wretched and forlorn country towns ringing with the 
shouts of their excited inhabitants; the coach winding 
its way, slow as a funeral procession, through a sea of 
heads; the deafening clamour for half-pence raised by 
a crowd of half-naked boys and girls whenever the 
vehicle stopt, some climbing outside, and others throng- 
ing the windows, as if they would carry it by storm ; 
the miserable appearance of a diseased object covered 
with tatters, and imploring charity ; the outrunners of 
childen from far and near, to whom hedges and ditches 
offered no impediment—all these contrasting with the 
romantic beauty of ‘hill and dale, ruined castle and 
nobleman’s seat, filled the eye with a kaleidoscope of 
views, and the mind with a train of ideas. Of the 
mud hovels of the peasantry, Ellen had often heard ; 
but her indignation was roused when she saw them- for 
herself. “They are such,” she thought, “as England 
would not tolerate ; surely there must be some radical 
evil in a country that allows to its lower class 4 state 
of existence so akin to that of the brute.” 

At Glenganriff the coach again stopped. We cannot 
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pause to tell of the “bleak and strange rocks,” encir- 
cling that nest among the mountains, of its 
valleys, its noisy or its rippling streams. We 
must up and away to the lakes; for the way is long, 
and time fast flying. Once more then, Ellen and her 
father are seated in the car, followed, as usual, by their 
retinue of bare-footed children, who, springing like 
wild from some hidden mountain nook, jabber 
away, like so many monkeys, in their native Iris 

At last, evening approaches; the wild and awfully 
— scenery becomes less stern, and more lovely ; the 
es 0 like-a slender thread of light; the rich 
foliage mes deeper; the shade on the mountains 
more soft ; and the travellers “ hush their very breath” 
at the combined loveliness which surrounds them. 
Soon after reaching their destination, Ellen found 
that her young friend, Margaret, had arrived with her 
mother at the same Py saw a short time previously, 
having travelled by a different route. ’s.situa- 
tion in life was superior to that of Ellen; she had far 
— means at command; but she was an intelligent 
and well-informed girl, and as their tastes were similar, 
this disparity in circumstances did not prevent & 
mutual feeling of friendship. An excursion was soon 
lanned to be taken in company, and the following 
y was spent in a boat on the lakes. The quiet, 
glassy waters, dotted with islands; the back ground of 
mountains, clothed to their foot with arbutus trees; 
and the sweet melody of the bugle, reverberated mm 
softened tones from the opposite shore, formed a har- 
mony of light and sound, seldom, perhaps never suf 


One of the rowers particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of : he was a strong, athletic young 
man, named Maurice, with a noble, manly expression, 
and fine voice; he had, moreover, joined the Total 
Abstinence Society, and spoke with warmth of 
Father Matthew, of whom he had taken the pledge. 
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Margaret began to talk to him, and amongst other 
things asked him if he thought it was possible for a 
Protestant to enter heaven. For a moment the true 
son of the Catholic church ; then brightening 
up, as if some lucid thought had crossed his brain, 
yet waiving a direct reply, he said to his fair questioner, 
“If I keep the gate of heaven, Ill let you in!” A 
burst of approbation from all present followed this 
genuine Irish answer. 

It was observed that one of Maurice’s fellow rowers 
him a club of that and kind 

the le a shilalah. Finding that it 
attracted tention; informed the that it 
was not now employed for its old p “} used,”” 
he said, “to be o brandishing it, and to fearful 
effect too, before I became a tee-totaller, but now it 
lies quite idle in the house.” 

It is long since we mentioned Ellen’s fern; and it 
may as well be said here, that Margaret was also very 
desirous to a specimen, and made an agree- 
ment with ice to send her a root. 

The next day M t went away, and Ellen 
searched up and down, and there, amongst water- 
falls, in shady nooks, on mossy stones, but all in vain: 
there grew the Osmunda Regalis in all its pride, the 
Hart's Tongue two or three feet high, but “the rare 
fern”—nowhere! The guides, of course, kept their 
secret; and even if Ellen had wished to buy, her 

urse was not so deep as Margaret’s; so, much against 

r will, she left Killarney without the fern. The 
other relics from her pilgrimage, however, bore their 
transplantation well, and sent forth many new fronts 
under her glass case. "When Ellen saw Margaret, she 
asked her if she had heard from Maurice, but ne 
tidings of him or his fern had arrived. 

Thus day after day went on, and a smile ofte 
followed the renewed and fruitless enquiry. 

At length a parcel came by train, charged 5s. 11d., 
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—— a dead looking specimen of the desired 
plant, and a line or two expressing a hope that the 
“gear fern’? would live. Margaret was pleased to 
receive it at last, and sent Maurice a present of five 
shillings for his pains. The fern was duly transplanted 
to a hot-house, and placed under a glass cover; but far 
from the genial air and humid soil of “sweet Kil- 
larney,”’ the drooping plant drooped still more, and in 
spite of all care and pains, withered quite away. 

The story of the fern was not without a moral to 
Ellen. She had sometimes almost longed to share 
with Margaret the luxuries which wealth confers; and 
even in this little instance she had half wished that 
the money which the fern had cost her friend, could 
have been as easily spared by herself. Now, however, 
her thoughts took a wider range, and she felt how the 
real couela and even enjoyments of life were equally 
open to her—that the pleasures she had mot were 
chiefty fictitious, and such as would by no means in- 
crease her iness. Her heart awoke to the con- 
sciousness of the claims on her gratitude for the free 
air, the glowing sky, the beauties of the landscape, the 
vigour of health, and the words sounded in her ear 
with w peculiar emphasis, “ Be ye thankful.” 

Let my young readers take the hint. Let them 
not slight common mercies in their desire for those 
which are uncommon. Ellen’s Adiantum ~— 18 
still flourishing under her glass case, recalling pleasant 
memories Of Carnarvon, while in Margaret 8 expe 
rience, after the price was paid, disappointment, and 
not enjoyment, attended the possession of “ the rare 
fern.” 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


Crovps have hidden the sweet sunshine which illumed my way 
with gladness ; 
Steep and rugged is the pathway I have wearily begun ; 
Storms are gathering in the distance, and my heart is filled with 
sadness ; 
But Lord, Thou my steps art guiding, and thy will, not mine, 
be done. 


On truth’s deep and wide-spread ocean, in life’s fair auspicious 
morning, 
Forth my fragile barque I ventured, and some treasures quickly 


won ; 
But God’s hand my course arrested when success was brightly 
dawning ; 
Failing health hath stayed my progress—Lord, thy will, not 
mine, be done. 


Oh how gladly in God’s vineyard, have I toiled, all rest refusing ; 
Careless of the damps of evening, heedless of the scorching sun ; 
Happy only in his service; every talent for Him using— 
Now He bids me cease from oneunainanai thy will, not mine, 
be done. 


Friends once clustered round my fireside, each of love and joy 
the bearer ; 
Some have changed, and some have left me, death has borne 
off more than one ; 
Widowed in my best affections, oft I whisper “ Call me Mara ;” 
Yet although bereft and lonely, Lord, thy will, not mine be 
done. 


Nurtured by the wind and rain-drops, strong the little floweret 
groweth ; 

Therefore earthly care and sorrow, if I could I would not shun ; 

God is wise and God is loving ; what is best for me He knoweth ; 


I can trust Thee, O my Father; let thy will, not mine, be done. 
H, M. W. 
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CHRIST IN YOU, THE HOPE OF GLORY. 


BY THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


In journeying through a hilly country, we are often 
able to see only the objects close at hand; the windings 
of the road, the ravines, or the forest-covered portions 
of the path, hiding the connection of one part with 
another. Now and then we come to an open summit, 
lifted up as a watch tower over all the region, and the 
whole scene breaks upon the eye at one view. The 
separate steps which we made are invisible; the parti- 
cular dells and hills are now but lights and shadows of 
a great whole which fills the eye and heart. 

It is thus that we journey through life—occupied 
with single hours, and single days; with successive 
individual labours and cares; we rise over the summits 
of individual successes or joys, and are chilled m the 
intervals of trouble and sorrow. But now and then, 
in every man’s experience, there is some an 
whose nature it is to lift him up above all his daily 
round, and to flash forth to his conception the whole 

ast of his life, the whole prospect of it. Yester- 

y, in his counting room or shop, questions of life 
to come and immortality pened so unreal as to 


‘suggest a painful doubt of their reality, and the themes 


of religion, exhaling like dews, from all tangible things, 
seemed to han 20 high in the air of meditation as to 
be but vanishing films,—the merest fleece of vapor. 
But to-morrow God’s providence strikes down upon 
him, no matter by what implement, and he finds him- 
self lifted up out of the drudging and insensitive 
habits of business, his prospect widened, and his soul 
made keenly cognizant of spiritual truth. Then the 
honours of life dissolve before him ; his own ambitions 


seem dream-like ; the domineering cares that had bent 
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his back, and wrung out his best services, are to his 
thinking like the summer dust which the whirling 
wheels roll up in the highways. Then, the truths of 
God, of the soul’s truest good, of the connection of 
life and after life; of the nobleness of Justice, Truth, 
Purity and Love; of the reality of a Divine Provi- 
dence, and the sense of God’s presence, as of one who 
listens, and observes, and influences the heart, sink 
down from the recesses far up, where they had hidden, 
and invisible things, relations, conceptional truths, 
become more real to him than things which have 
physical substance and activity palpable to the 
senses. 

That tidings of death, or sudden losses, or the dis- 
closure of disease in oneself, should give such projec- 
tion to the mind, we can well understand. But how 
shall we account for such intense recognitions of spi- 
ritual truth, and such wide prospects of things at other 
times hidden, or seen in ol, and disconnectedly, 
and so unimpressively, when there is no exciting cause 
—no shock that electrifies the nerves, and arouses the 
mind to a state of exaltation? Thus one takes up 
some repository of news, and, stepping over the 
avidity of the editorial columns—full of only flying 
dust—he carelessly scans the jumble of advertisements 
—dogs, clothes, medicines, estrays, runaway appren- 
tices, losses and findings, meat and drink; and besides 
these the ten thousand signals of quackery in every 
profession, the bland hints of vice for decent vicious 
men, and all the boastings, the promises and lures— 
and while he divinely sees this phantasmagoria, and 
is half Christianly chiding himself for such a bitter 


contempt of life, and such a wish to be well rid of it, 
all at once, unbidden, without ual transition, and 
with the clearness of a vision, there stands up before 
him a conception of the whole human family, just as 
they must ap to God, a vast complexity of inter- 

ioe struggling worms! And such an 
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intense sense of sorrow, such a pity as almost suffo- 
cates the soul. 

Then, quicker than a flash over all this abyssmal 
darkness, in which pride, and selfishness, and lust, and 
cruelty, shine and make dismal outery, there rises up 
a sense of God’s inexpressible patience, and a fore- 
shadowing to the soul of some great consummation of 
which we have as yet not even a hint, and the heart 
rolls all its sadness and evils away, and clears itself of 
the horror of distresses, as the summer vault cleanses 
itself of storms, and changes all dark vapours into 
transparent ether. Just then, the boat touches the 
slip, you have crossed the ferry; and these thoughts 
like birds that had sang in the boughs of a tree, arise 
out of your mind with a clap of their wings, and are 
gdme away. You, too, rush to the bow of the boat as 
if there were fire behind you, and join the throng that 
rattle gaily homeward. A few moments’ walk clears 
you of the crowd, and remembering the flavour of 
your meditations, you put yourself into mood for 
them again. Now you try to fly up again Nota 
whit of it! You stretch out your thought to take the 
compass of life—in vain! You reach up to find those 
calm regions of repose where the soul rests itself as 
in the garden of God—they are all hidden. You 
implore the Majesty of Divine Presence to overshadow 
you again, but there is no voice to your spirit, and 
none that answereth. Why should such a vision have 
had its birth from the contents of a new ? Why, 
when intermitted, cannot the will evoke them again f 
willing and refuse to come at 
the will’s bidding ? 

Can any one tell why one sometimes awakens in the 
morning, and finds his mind harnessed from the first 
moment, and ready to dart off in some special direc 
tion? Why, sometimes, is there such a sense of the 
wickedness of oppression and injustice, such a con. 
ception of the facts of life—the strong consuming the 
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weak, the skilful, the wise, the refined, only armed 
by their excellence with the means of injury to their 
fellows, coupled with such a grief and indignation as 
shakes the very soul, and makes it resound, as old 
castles how] to the roar of intrusive tempests ? 

At another time it isa distress of love. Were all 
that is in heaven or upon earth ours, it would not be 
enough to express the soul’s desire of blessing all that 
can feel a blessing. "We would ask no other joy than 
to put a brighter light in every eye, a sweeter hope and 
truer joy in every heart. That should be our ever- 
lasting reward at the hands of God, to distribute his 
mercies to others. Suddenly out of this sense of the 
beauty, and nobleness, and joy of blessing others, there 
arises the stateliest thought of God, and a conception 
of his bliss, with such a heart of love, and such a hand 
of power, and with such a field, and all marching in 
glorious procession on—on—and for ever,—that the 
soul has a certain faintness, from very joy. 

If these states arose from the presence of objects or 
events which naturally led to such reflections, or if they 
arose from any principle of re-action, as the control 
and antithesis of any reverse objects, we should ascribe 
them to such influences. But often they defy both 
explanations. They come in season, and out of season ; 
in high health, and in depression of vital power; in 
solitude, and in the roar of the city; in moods that 
are sad, and in moods that are merry and mirthful. 
They are capricious as regards one’s own will. 

Is it only anormal activity of the soul, in a higher 
range, for whose solution we simply lack familiar 
knowledge of ourselves? Is it the potent suggestions 
of ministering spirits? Is it not rather God's own 
Spirit inflaming ours—and unsealing the soul to in- 
fluences quite impossible to it, by any suggestions or 
volitions of its own? It surely seems to us that the 

romises of Christ, that He will dwell within us, that 


e will give us a Comforter, an Enlightener, might 
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reasonably be e to produce other and higher . 
fruits than which from the force 
own volition. And if such thoughts and such emo- 
tions, setting always toward God, toward Justice, 
toward Love, full of Hope, and Trust, and Heaven, 
are the things of God’s Spirit, unsphering us from 
sensuous life, and giving us a prescience of life to 
come, then there is a glorious meaning in the promises 
of Christ. And we understand how He manifests 
Himself to his disciples as He doth not to the world. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


Simm. Ou, what a melancholy book ! 
Aug. What is melancholy, sister mine ? 
Emm. This Lirz or Haypon. 
Mre. M. The poor painter ? 
Emm. ain mamma. I have been through the three volumes, 


Vv 


Have you thi this Moma, Augustus ? 


“7. Me yes, pretty much as my has done; just 

serious, and im 

Mre. M. Mob very. able, if you. hove chily gienced ob. 

narrative. 

Aug. My dear mother, this is all that critics do; they dip 


into a book here and there, and then pronounce its doom as 


gravely as if they had carefully read it, and weighed its merits 
and accurate deliberation. 
this is the way to become a critic, you will soon be 
qualified ualified. Now,allow us to ascertain how much you know of 
Memoir, after your hasty glances. 
Aug. With all the leasure imaginable ; at least, with all the 
melancholy pleasure ; Ret I am compelled for once to agree with 
my sister in mourning over it. The volumes are chiefly 
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from certain auto-biographical records which Haydon left behind 
at his decease. These filled twenty-six volumes, — 
written, describing thirty-four years of the painter's life. He 
was born at Plymouth in 1786, His father was a printer, and 
to him he was bound apprentice; but soon exhibited a dislike to 
the business. His taste for drawing very early showed itself, 
When seven years old he was famous for pictures of the Guillo- 
tine, and Louis taking farewell of the People. At school he 
persuaded the boys to learn drawing in their play hours, and 
made himself their instructor. His friends were averse to his 
becoming a painter, but his restless overcame their oppo- 
sition. I should think his father looked anything but pleased 
when young Haydon went to a sale of anatomical books, and 
got a copy of Albinus knocked down to him for £2 10s, 

Mre. M. Who paid for it? 

Aug. The father, of course. His eager son had no money, 
80 he left the payment to his father; his only concern being to 
get possession of the book. Then he set to work to copy the 
plates, and he persuaded his sister to ask him questions out of 
the work, so as to fix its knowledge firm in his memory. He 
learned the names and history of all the muscles of the body 
in a fortnight. Time wore on; his father became embarrassed 
in business; his son might have aided to relieve him, but his 
determination to follow an expensive career of art, only made 
matters worse. Nothing however deterred him; he obtained 
leave to visit London; and, somehow or other, extracting twenty 
pounds from the family purse, he started for the m lis ; 
affection for home, as he himself acknowledges, smot and 
his thoughts running only upon Sir Joshua, drawing, dissec- 
tion and high art. In she he sought out several cele- 
brated ns. The interviews were partly encouraging, and 
— reverse. They gave him their opinions counsel, 

t he was his own adviser, and very seldom chose to follow the 
dance of others. He had not been long at his new studies 
ore he was sent for home, to see his father, who was thought 
to be dying. He found him, however, likely to recover; and, his 
thoughts ing to his favourite pursuits, the same evening 
he got bones muscles from the hospital, and pored over 
them till long after midnight. Then he went back to London, 
everybody asserting that he was mad. He soon became ac- 
quainted with the Scotch genius, Wilkie, whose ae 

point of view; for he obtai 

r him his first commission, and also an introduction to Lord 
Mulgrave and Sir George Beaumont, the principal patrons of art 
at that time. 

Mrs. M. Surely he got on now ? 
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Aug. Had he been of an accomodating temper he would 
have pee but his proud, vehement and obstinate d 
tion offended his patrons, alienated his friends, and destroyed his 
fair opening prospects. For example, he would only 
pictures of an enormous size, and he was not pleased when people 
offered him commissions for pictures of a smaller size than he 


chose to say was proper. His fierce, unconciliatory tone 
po ae the kindness and favour which would readily have been 
ven nim. 


Mrs. M. What was his first picture ? 
Aug. Dentatus, for Lord Mulgrave. 
Mre. M. Was it admired? 

Aug. Not much it seems; owing, some thought, to its having 
a bad place in the Exhibition of the Academy. : 

Ed, Haydon was a furious opponent of the Academy, I believe. 
_ dug. Yes; they would not give him a single vote when he 
was a candidate for membership ; and they elected somebody 
now quite forgotten. Haydon was in a rage, and wrote tirades 
inst the Academy, and not only offended them, but bore with 
him through life the consciousness of having provoked their 
enmity. Other paintings however, were admired and sold well ; 
and with a little common sense, and less conceit, he would have 
eee a very good livelihood. Subsequently he became 6 

urer, and was thought a very clever one. Troubles still 
crowded round him. In 1842, he was a competitor for the 
cartoons in the Parliament house. He was now fifty-six years 
of age, and falling off in power. His cartoon was unhonoured ; 
and while younger artists obtained orders, neither honour nor 
employment fell to the lot of poor Haydon. 

Emm. Poor fellow! 

Aug. Alas, it broke his heart. But one resource was left, 
and but one effort more he made. He executed two pictures on 
a large scale—the banishment of Aristides, and Nero contem- 
plating the burning of Rome—and advertised these as exhibr 
ting at the Egyptian Hall. But Tom Thumb was then in his 
glory ; and while almost nobody went to see Haydon’s pictures, 
thousands crowded to amuse themselves with the little General. 
The contrast was humiliating ; he lost a hundred pounds by his 
exhibition ; and troubles thickened on every side. The kind 
donation of Sir Robert Peel must have gladdened, for a moment, 
the painter's despairing mind; but it did not cheer him to 
renew the battle of life. ‘The dread of a coming insolvency—bis 
fifth—was too much for the old enthusiast, and at the age of 
sixty he put an end to his life! 

Mrs. M. It is really very shocking. 
consolation the Gospel might: have 
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Ed, His was not a mind that wanted consolation. He burned 
for success, and the fulfilment of his darling visions of pictorial 
art. His great ambition was, that government should decorate 
our public buildings ona large scale, This he lived to see 
commenced, But it came too late for his worn out energies, an 
his spirit sank under the blight of his long delayed hopes. His 
history is not without its preceptive value; what can you gather 
from it, Augustus ? 

Aug. That great talents, with an ill-regulated mind, are 
fruitful of misery to their possessor. Had Haydon been a little 
calmer, more prudent, more lenient to other people's views, and 
contented to follow where he could not lead, he would have 
escaped many of his embarrassments and sorrows, have obtained 
and kept valuable friendships, and, perhaps, have secured his 
own way in the end. 

Emm. Shall we now turn from real to fictitious life? _, 

Ed, What shape does your fictitious life take, Emmeline ? 

Emm. The shape of Kare anp Rosainp.* 

Ed, What is the design of the story ? 

Emm. To sketch Nese experiences, and especially to point 
out the dangers to which young ladies are liable when they fall 
in the way of crafty Tractarians and disguised Papists. 

£d. Is this design well executed ? 

Emm. Extremely well. The narrative is cleverly written, 
the incidents natural, and strikingly grouped; and the reader's 
interest strongly awakened in the fortunes of the heroines. The 
book, though not a large one, has all the materials of a three 
volume novel, and might easily be extended into the orthodox 
dimensions. 

Ed. 1s it a novel, then ? 

Emm. It looks, in its crimson cover, more like a child’s story 
book ; but the story has all the plot, scenes and incidents of a 
regular novel, only in a conde form. 

Mrs. M. Ihave not read the whole of it, but happening to 
read several pages where a Tractarian Clergyman is described, it 
struck me that he was over-drawn, or rather, wrongly-drawn. 

Ed. How so? 

Mrs. M. He is represented not only as subtle, scheming and 
dishonest, but most ungentlemanly in his manners. This is 
unprobable, and not natural. 

Emm. Don’t you think, mamma, that the writer may have 
drawn from real life, in this instance? One often meets with 
incidents that are so strange that if they were described im & 
story, people would say, how very improbable. 
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Mre. M. Qt may beso. But sa fiction should be true in 
bability rather than im fact. It professes to describe what is 
likely to occur, not what actually does occur. Whenever 
writer of fiction thinks it necessary to introduce what seems 
meer es a preface, should state that the portraiture 

m life. 

Ed, Would this be more gratifying to the readers ? Would 
they not grumble, like the old lady who read Plutarch, thinking 
the book a fiction, till meeting with some familiar names, she 
discovered her mistake, and threw down the Memoirs in disgust, 
because were really true ? 

Emm. Oh, Mr. Editor! 

Mrs. M. I can readily believe it. 

Aug. Were you at the Jupiter MEETING, sir? 

Emm. What an abrupt question, Augustus. 

Ed. What Jubilee? 

Aug. The Sunpay Scnoor Unton’s. It has just been cele- 
brated. I went to the breakfast. 

Ed. I was there, but I did not see you. 

Aug. Ofcourse you went to the top table; and an obscure 
individual, like myself, was glad to get into any corner. 

Emm. I don’t believe it. I have no doubt, if the truth were 
known, that you managed to get a very good seat, You will 
never lose much by your humility. 

Aug. My humility did not get a very good breakfast, The 
stewards or waiters were not very perfect in their arrange 
and butter and milk; 


ments. I heard many outcries for 
these were anything but abundant. 

Emm. You are always thinking about eating and drinking. 
Tell us about the speeches. 

Aug. Very natural to think about eating and drinking when 
one goes out at seven o’clock to breakfast. The speeches were 
very good ; bub some of the speakers forgot the Lord Mayor's 
limit of ten minutes. 

Mrs. M. How was the Evening Meeting attended ? 

Ed. Surprisingly well. I feared that the having to pay for 
admission would deter many from going; but the Large 
was crowded with an eager and attentive audience. 

Emm. Pray, Mr. Editor, give me a brief sketch of the UNToN, 
It is of no use asking my brother, for he only recollects whether 
provisions were abundant or not, at the annual breakfasts. 

Aug. You tiresome girl! 

Ed. About seventy-two years ago Raikes established the 
first seer, 0. in the city of Gloucester. In 1785, a London 
merchant, William Fox, formed the “ wee School Society, 
and obtained the countenance of the Bishop of Chester, the poet 
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, Newton and John Wesley. This Society still existe, 
but is not much known, and its action is small and feeble. In 
the year 1803, at a meeting of teachers held at the house of Mr, 
William Brodie Gurney, a zealous supporter of a Sunday school 
at Walworth, “the subject of inducing the teachers of London 
to unite for their mutual encouragement and support, and with 
a view to the extension and improvement of Sunday schools, was 
made a matter of conversation, and its practicability and desi- 
rableness becoming apparent, it was determined to a meeting 
to consider the subject more at large, and adopt measures for 
carrying it into execution.” A numerous meeting assembled, 
and the Sunday School Union was formally organised. The 
only survivot of those who thus met together are three. These 
three—be it remarked, as a pleasing illustration of the Union’s 
catholicity—represent, respectively, three i t sections of 
the tga urch. A committee was il ~ earnestly at 
w arn ‘and publishing elementary works for use in Sun- 
day ou will be pleased te learn that it wae in thie 
that the Yourns’ originated. 

rs. M. I was not aware of that. 

Ed. Yes, several members of the committee undertook the 
issuing of a ine for the young. They gave the profits to 
various institutions, and, in course of time, were able thus to 
devote about £4,000. To return to the Union—it went on 
quietly and little known to the world for nearly nine a ; then 
it was decided to give it more publicity, A public breakfast at 
the New London Tavern exci t interest. The first reso- 
lution was moved by Hartwell Horne, now a city Rector, and 
seconded by the venerated Legh Richmond, the author of “The 
Young Cottager.” The latter speaker dwelt much upon the 
delight of uniting with Christians of various denominations in 
the promotion of so great and glorious an enterprise. The 
breakfasts became very popular; the attendance, at length, 
exceeded 1,200. The hour was altered to six; and anxiety to be 
present filled Bishopsgate Street with crowds of eager young 
people, as early as four or five o’clock in the morning. 

Mrs. M. Very pleasant for the young people, I doubt not; 
but what has this Society done, besides giving early breakfasts ? 

Ed. Let me enlighten you from the interesting History® 
which it has just published. First, it has greatly aided in the 
extension of Sunday schools. About the time of its formation, 
the metropolitan schools contained 21,000 children ; at the last 
census the number had increased to 188,600. A large portion 
of such increase must be traced to the efforts of the Union. A 
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similar augmentation has taken place throughout the country, 
During the past few years it has granted £7,000 for the erection 
of Sunday achool rooms. It has originated new methods of 
teaching infant classes, so as to economise the teacher's time, and 
tly relieve him from the drudgery of elementary instruction. 
ts repeated appeals to the Bible Society have resulted in the 
ual lowering of A posy to Sunday scholars. It has esta 
ished the principle of an uniform Scripture lesson in Sunday 
schools. No longer are the teachers found selecting the lesson 
without consideration; but the Bible is read consecutively, and 
studied as a whole. To assist this study it issues, monthly, 
17,000 copies of ‘‘ Notes on Scripture Lessons.” It has granted, 
at very reduced prices, 2,750 libraries for schools. “It has origi 
nated valuable supplies of juvenile periddical literature. 
Bible Class Magazine and Child’s Own Magazine have a large and 
deserved sale. For the teacher it also has its monthly magazines. 
It has provided a teachers’ library of 3,000 volumes, to which 
teachers have constant access, at a nominal subscription of one 
shilling « year. It issues many works for the instruction of 
teachers, and as aids to their preparation of the Sunday lessons. 
To these benefits to the teachers, the committee have added the 
further advantage of personal intercourse. They have established 
at their depository a weekly class for the mia ys arrangement 
of the lesson for the ensuing Sunday, presided over by one of 
their number, and open to the visits of teachers, whether m 
London or from the country, and forming a model for similar 
classes elsewhere. By deputations to various parts of the 
kingdom, conference has been held with thousands of teachers, 
who have uniformly expressed their gratitude at this 
intercourse. 

Mrs. M. It-really must have been the means of great useful: 
ness. May it go on and prosper. 

Aug. And get its Hall built. 

Mrs. M. Does it want a Hall ? 

Aug. Yes, for meetings of teachers, ing rooms, &c. ; and 
it wants £10,000 to defray the expenses of building. 

Mrs. M. Do you think it will obtain this large sum? 

Aug. If the teachers zealously exert themselves, and if 
sympathy is felt for them by the religious world, they will have 
no difficulty in raising the requisite sum of money. 

Mrs. M. How much money has already been raised ? 

Aug. Not more than £4,000, 

Mre. M. How is this ? 

Aug. Not owing, I am sure, to any want of seal on the part 
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A WALK TO RECULVERS. 


was on a cloudy morning in July, that 

we started from Herne Bay for a walk 
to Reculvers.. It looked as if it would 
4 rain, but we determined to risk it. Dr. 
‘ §—— was with us; and we knew he 
ld be able to tell us about the ruins. 


wou 


The rain did come when our journey was half 
finished ; so we sat down on a greep_bauk, under some 
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trees, on the edge of a small wood, to eat raspberries 
till the shower had gone over. We were sheltered in 
a pleasant nook; only Peggy was rather frightened, 
because somebody had told ioe that long, black snakes 
infested the place. We had a discussion about snakes, 
whether they were poisonous or not. Dr. S—— said 
that the ae was dangerous, but that the common 
English snake was perfectly harmless. Of course, this 
is the case, because Dr. S—— is so learned. 

After a little time the rain cleared off, and we 
sued our journey. Ourroad lay along the margin of the 
cliffs, winding in and out, and sometimes crossing deep 
dells, being altogether a very romantic road for people 
like us, who usually live in matter of fact London. 

Reculvers was reached at last. We were not sorry, for 
the walk was rather a long one for such young feet as 
ours. We gazed at the ruins with all due reverence, 
but before climbing up, to them, determmed ry seek 
out “ ny” and co , to get rest and some- 
thing on Granny, bona be a tidy old 
woman, with a neat little a and an. equally neat 
little granddaughter, on whom the office of show-llesper 
to. the ruins seems. to devolve. While we were satis- 
fying our wants, some neighbours of the old woman 
came in, and Dr. S—— began to talk to them about 
the schools in the neighbourhood. It seems there 1s 
no school, not even a Sunday school. Yet, they said 
that there were many children, quite enough to fill s 
school ; only there were no respectable persons living 
near them to begin or support one. The people 
were very anxious to have their children taught, and 
were actually planning to get up a Sunday school of 
their own, which, for want of a room, they meant to 
hold in their old Church, “Granny’s” neat little 

ddaughter said she was to be one of the teachers. 

r. 8 said it was very gratifying and somewhat 
remarkable, to find that the poor people were 8% 
determined to have some sort of school for their 
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children ; he observed that it was very unusual for 
such a scheme to originate with the poor people of a 
country hamlet. 

Then we went to seethe ruined Church. We ascended 
the narrow winding stairs, but we did not go quite to 
the top, because the ascent was by uninviting, ricketty 
ladders. We had a good prospect from the window 
slits in the tower. Then we descended to the beach to 
see how it looked from the shore. 

The Reculvers stand on the verge of a crumbling 
cliff, in front of which a stone wall is in course of 
erection, I suppose to protect the ruins from the in- 
roads of the sea. As I made this observation, Dr. 
S—— said I was quite right, and that the Trinity 
House people were anxious to preserve these towers, 
as they were an important sea mark. He added that 
the Church stood formerly at some distance from the sea. 

“Was not Reculver a Roman station ? 

“Yes,” replied Dr. S——, “it was the old Regulbium, 
and was not only a mili station, but a large and 
populous town. Coins of Tiberius and Nero have been 
picked up here, mingled with fossil remains. When 
Augustine came over to this country, the king resigned 
to his use a palace which he had at Canterbury, and 
ar to Reculver, where he ended his days and was 

uried.”’ 

“Was it ever a Popish Church ?” asked Bobby. 

“You may judge for yourself Bobby,” answered 
our kind friend, “ for, not many centuries ago, when 
the Stour was navigable, the boatmen, as they 
in melancholy silence, were accustomed to offer 
worship to a representation of the Saviour’s crucifixion, 
which was placed on one of these towers.”’ 

“ How did they offer it ?’’ was my question. 

“T believe it was by lowering their topsails as they 
passed by the spires.’ 

“ But how could they come along the river here? I 
see no river but one like a thread, winding along.”’ 
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Bobby is in his wa a 
the why anil 

“Ah, Bobby, time works great changes, ‘Where 
now are fields waving with corn, was once 4 river 
three or four miles across. In these fields, fragments 
of old vessels are sometimes discovered. The channel 
of the Stour in this vicinity, is now so often completely 
traveller's noti 80 
“Oh look Peggy said, rather ‘She is 
often too abrupt, mamma tells her. “ Oh look!’ she 
said, “‘ there are bonew: sticking: 
under theruins 

“ echoed my. brother, “lot. me get. them 
So he clambered up’ the erumbling cliff, and ‘dislodged 
was part of a skull, for he: so the eye. “one 
bones could these be 

relics of the ancient churchyard ; the waves: have 
washed away the side of the cliff above which it stood, 
and so have exposed to view these memorials of some 
who were buried ages ago in its graves.” | 

* And will these bones ever come to life ?"” asked 

course will,” replied Bobby, 
ou know there is to be a resurrec- 
tion P Dear me, ugh,” he added; “I, should nob. 
like to see these bones coming to life while we were 
here. I should not like to see this leg-bone walking 
about looking for its other bones !’’ 
It is great pity that: Bobby will not be more 
serious! Mamma talks to him about it; but. he will 
speak about very serious matters in # sadly irreverent 
tone. Dr. S—— says we must make allowance for 
exuberance of animal spirits, I think he calls it; but 
I do wish my brother eould or would bo grave. 
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Mamma inguired whether there were not many 
her instances of the sea washing away the land and 
gainitig greatly upon it. © | | 
“There are numerous instances,’’ replied our learned 
friend; “there is Dunwich, in Suffolk, for example, 
which has suffered very considerably from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. The sea eats away the land; the 
land fills up the sea; vallies rise, and mountains 
diminish in height. The steeple of Craitch, in the Peak 
of Devonshire, in the memory of some old: men, livi 
in 1762, could not have been seen from a certain hi 
lying between Hopton and Wirksworth. Now,-not 
only the steeple, but a great part of the body of the 
Chureh may thence be seen; which comes to 
by the sinking of a hill between the Church and place of 
view. The iearned Dr. Plot adduces a similar case, that 
of a hill between Tibbertoft and Hasleby, m North- 
amptonshire. Thus they will continue to do, as long as 
there falls any rain, and they retain any deelivity, fi 
they be levelled with the plains. Herodotus 
lower Egypt, ‘the gift of the river,’ because it was 
formed from the soil which the stream of the Nile col- 
lected in its cource, and deposited where it disgorged 
itself into the sea. Homer says, that in his time, the 
Island of Pharos was situate as‘far from the coast’ of 
Egypt as a ship could sail ine day; but now the‘ dis- 
tance between is filled up, and that place become part 
of the main land. On the Tuscan shore, Kircher tells 
us, that not far from Leghorn, he himself observed a 
whole city under water, that had been in former times 
drowned by an inundation of the sea ; and over against 
Puzzioli, and in the Bay of Baia, he asserts that in the 
bottom of the sea, there are not only houses, but the 
traces and footsteps of the streets of some city clearly 
discernible. The mighty American rivers, the Potowae 
and Shenandoah, have wrought strange alterations ? 
the aspect of the wild scenery through which they ro 
Their united streams have burst the mountain ramparts 
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that hemmed in the place of their confluence, and 
rushed gloriously onwards over the ruins they have 
made. The valley in which the city of Mexico is 
situate, appears to have been in very remote times, 
filled by the waters of a magnificent lake ; but now 
about nine-tenths of this immense ocean is solid land. 
So was it in times past, in the wilder regions of Scot- 
land; for in the great Moray floods, but a few years 
back, the waters in many places assumed their ancient 
domains, and village and hamlet, tower and tree, might 
be seen here and there standing solitary amidst them. 
But I must not make more references, or I shall tire 
our young friends here. 

“ And now, my dear children, before you leave Re- 
culvers, gather this important lesson of truth for your 
minds and hearts, that all created things are mutable, 
and that every element in nature is employed by God 
to impress this fact upon man’s conscience, by placing 
its evidences daily before his eyes. The silent agency 
of the rain, the persevering rudeness of the sea, the 
mountain torrent undermining huge masses of earth 
and casting them down into the valleys, heat and cold 
secretly at work, tempests and floods, volcanic fires, 
insect builders of islands, the very earthworm you 
trample upon—all these are God's workers, and com- 
bine to help forward the purposes of Omnipotence, 
by tearing asunder and rs the various features 
which this world exhibits. Will not all these things 
then one day be dissolved’ Decaying and waxing 
old the earth is ready to vanish away. Seeing this— 
and this mouldering Church and this crumbling ceme-— 
tery are proofgy enough—‘ what manner of persons 
ought we to be in all holy conversation and godliness, 
genes. for and hasting unto the coming of the day of 

Soon after these remarks of Dr. S—— we returned 
home, and I immediately sat down, that I might write 
all I could recollect of them, before they passed from 
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my memory. I think, on the whole, I have we rer 
the conversation with tolerable accuracy. Such as it 
is, I have great pleasure in letting the Editor have 


this sketch of, A Walk to Reculvers. 
PATTY. 


THE HAUNTED CAVE, 


A poor shipwrecked mariner wandered about on the sea shore 
without food or shelter; he was far from any village or house ; 
but at last as he looked up at the t cliffs that reared them- 
selves like vast brown walls to defend the land, he espied, more 
= a hundred feet up, an opening somewhat like a high church 

or. 

So being brave, and desperate for want of shelter, he clam- 
bered up the dangerous path to it, while the wind howled and 
the rain fell; and finding that it was along, dry cave with a 
level floor, he entered and slept in it till morning. 

When he awoke the sun was shining on his face; it was warm 
and the air was still; the shipwrecked mariner arose and forth- 
with went and stood in the door of his cave; he looked beneath 
him at a narrow ledge of rock where he could see the glossy 
backs of many blue pigeons, as they sat sunning themselves, and 
cooing to their mates ; and then he let his eyes go lower still and 
observe the patches of seathrift and salt lavender growing in all 
the crevices; and then he looked down lower still, and sheer 
beneath him lay the quiet green sea, washing up softly to the 
feet of the cliffs, and he thought with a siga how all his com- 
panions lay low. 

And as he shaded his eyes with his hand, and stooped over the 
peers considering it a strange thing that he alone should 
ave been saved, but not offering thanks, a voice spoke to him 
softly—it seemed to come out of the cave—and it said, “ Man, 
look up.” 

But the man answered, “I cannot look up, for my gallant 
ship is gone down and all my riches within her, and my heart 
r eavy for my comrades. I cannot look up, I must look 

own,”’ 

So the man stood there with his heavy heart, and did not 
look up all that day ; and towards —— he made him a fire of 
driftwoud, and got eggs from the nests of the birds to dress for 
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his food; and after eating he slept again, and awoke on another 
bright morning. | 

Then he thought to himself, “TI will make this cave my home, 
and none will molest me here, for the sea is below it, and the 
cliff rises up like a castle wall behind it; many birds breed 
here, there is fish in the sea for my sustenance, and driftwood 
on the shore for my fire; the cave is large and light, I will build 
up the entrance, leaving only a window and a door; and here I 
will live and forget my troubles. | 

So he laboured for three days, and then his work was finished ; 
and at night he made a driftwood fire in his cave and dressed 
young rock pigeons for his food; and afterwards, as he sat 
cowering over the red flames, he began to be comforted for the 
loss of his comrades. 

And the soft voice spoke again to him and said, ‘* Man, look up.” 

But the man said, “I cannot look up, I must look down at 

the woodashes, for they warm me.” 
. And after this, for many years the man lived in his cave, and 
went out fishing, and had great flocks of pigeons which he 
tamed and fed, and ducks from whose nests he gathered down. 
His possessions increased, till the hair began to turn grey upon 
his head; and then he took a young wife to live with him in the 
cave, and he was good to her, so that she loved him. 

And once as she stood in the doorway, watching her husband 
as he went out to sea, she said, “It is much better with me now, 
than it was when I lived in my father’s house.” 

Then the soft voice that haunted the cave spoke to her also, 
and said, ** Woman, look up.” 

But she answered, “The great sky above is not so good for my 
eyes as the sea, when the boat rocks that has my good man 
pulling at her sails,” 

And after three years a child was sent to the old father and 
the young mother, and such (rejoicing followed as there had 
never been in the cave since first God made it. 

Then the soft voice called to the father, ‘‘ Man! O man! look 
u | 
But the man said, “ Let my wife look and be thankful ; as tor 
me, I have much work to do, { have another mouth to feed; 
welcome one it is true, but I must work, and lay up for my boy; 
and all my work lies below me.” 

Then said the voice, “‘ Woman look up.” See 

She answered, “I cannot for looking down into my child's 
eyes. I must needs look at them, for there is nothing in 
high heavens so blue and so sweet as they are.” , 

And the child grew, and day by day his parents rejoiced in 
him more and more; he made the cave cheerful with the sbrill 
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sweetness of his childish laughter; none of the long sunbeams 
that came into it were so gay as his dimpled face; no breege 
that had ever played in it of yore was so soft as his baby 
footsteps. 

He was three years old, His mother sethim in the cave door, 
and filled his lap with grain, standing to look on while the 
pigeons flew down and pecked it out of his hands. The evening 
sunshine was sweet upon his face, and his old father’s eyes were 
fixed upon him. 

Then the voice called again to them very softly, and with a 
mournful tone, “O father, O mother, look up.” 

And the father said, ‘1 will, but not now.” 

And the mother said, “ Oh, sweet voice, speak to me ata more 
convenient season.” 

Summer and winter followed each other again, and the sea- 
thrift blossomed, and the rock doves bred in their season, The 
father toiled one night up the rock path, and his wife met him 
with a serious countenance. 

“Where is the child?” saidhe. She answered, “ The sun has 
been very hot all day upon the cave, and the child is sick.” 

They sat beside him all night, and when the moon looked in, 
the little face was pale, and when the hot red sun came up agam 
aid looked in through a sea fog, the little face was still pale and 
the eyes were heavy. 

The rock pigeons sat cooing all day on the great stone ledges, 
but no one fed them; the salt lavender and the sea thrift 
blossomed in the crevices, but none gathered them. It was hot, 
and the great white sea lay still in the sun glare, and it beat 
upon the cliffs; but in the evening when his mother said, “Take 
heart little one, the sun is setting behind the cave, and the air 
is cooler,” he only answered, “ Ah, me! Ah, me.” 

; Then the hearts of the father and mother grew heavy through 
ear. 

Many days they sat watching and weeping ; many nights sleep 
forsook their eyelids; till one night a great storm came up from 
the sea ; bursts of thunder made the cliffs shake and tremble, and 
lightning bounded across from rock to rock, and played on the 
surface of the sea as it lay in an awful calm. In all the black 
heavens were no stars, but there was light enough in the cave 
beside the struggling light of the lamp, for quivering flashes 
a over the roof, and over the small white hands and wan 

ace of the child, till his mother being afraid took him up from 
his bed and soothed and cherished him in her arms, till after 
hours of brattling thunder and moaning noises of the wind and 
sea, the storm began to abate; and then the father and mother 
both fell asleep, and the sick child slept also. 
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The mother still held him, and in a dream she thought she 
heard the rock doves cooing, and she had forgotten that her 
child was sick ; therefore she thought she opened the door of the 
cave, aud having fed them with grain, she sought all over the 
cliff for her child but could not find him. 

She sought a long while; and in her dream she thought she 
had climbed to the top of the rocks, and was wandering hither 
and thither calling him, and searching for him, but still she 
could not find him, 

At length the voice that had beforetime spoken with her, 
called to her again, and said, “ Woman, what wouldest thou?” 

She answered, “I am looking for my child.” 

And again it answered her, “ Look up.” | 

Then she did look up, and there was a dark cloud in the sky, 
a heavy cloud, but ——_ with a golden border; and behold, 
upon it, she saw in her dream, the eemer standing, and He 
carried her little one in his bosom. . 

Then she wept, and kneeling down held up her hands and 
prayed, “O Lord, thou hast many such little ones in thy heaven, 
and their angels do continually behold the face of thy Father; 
but as for me, I have only that one; Oh, give my treasure to me 

in.” 

But the Redeemer answered her, ‘‘ Woman, in love have I 
taken him to Myself; that where thy treasure is, there may thy 
heart be also.” 

Then she awoke suddenly, and the little child was dead ; he 
had slept out his last sleep upon her bosom; and as they wept 
and Jamented him, the soft voice spoke to them once more, 
“O father, O mother, look up.” 

And they answered, “ Even so, thou God that sent the voice, 
teach us how to obey it; for the high heavens are better and 
fairer, and of more account than anything that this world can 


show us.”’ 
ORRIS. 


HOW TO CHARACTER. 


Mew are to be estimated, as Johnson says, by the mass of 
character. A block of tin may have a grain of silver. The mass 
of Elijah’s character was egcellence; yet he was not without 
the mA The mass of Jehu’s character was base; yet he 
a portion of zeal, which was directed by God to great ends. 
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THE JEWISH NEEDLE-WOMEN. 


‘Many of our readers are, most probably, ignorant of the existence of 
the “ Philo-Judwan Society.” It is a quiet, unpretending association of a 
few Christian ladies, who are desirous to go amongst the Hebrew women, 
not to make proselytes, but simply to commend to them the kindness of 
Christianity, The following interesting paper has been drawn up by one of 
the secretaries, Ep. | 


“Occupy till I come.”—The duty is a plain and 
obvious one; the result lies with Him who is not a 
hard master, not “ an austere man,’’ as the idle labourer 
would insinuate, “reaping where He has not sown, 
and gathering where He has not strawed;’’ what- 
ever of talent or advantage in place and circumstance 
He hath endowed us withal, it is that we may be 
enriched by the boon; not, that by letting it le waste 
and profitless it may accumulate in nothing save respon- 
sibility ; but that by laying it out to the best advantage 
it may be productive of humble thankfulness in our- 
selves, and of increase a hundred fold to the glory of 
his name. He does not command us to bring up 
riches from the great deep, and consecrate them to 
his service, for He has not formed us to live in the 
waters. He does not expect us to gather in trophies 
from the worlds of light above, for He has not given 
us wings to traverse their st pathways; but the 
earth He has made our field of labour. With feet He 
hath equipped us, that we may walk on its surface, 
threading its narrow lanes and neglected corners, en- 
tering its wretched tenements, exploring its garrets, 
its cellars, its dungeons, that we may visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction. With hands He 
hath endued us, that we may minister to their neces 
sities, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, placing 
the means of recovery, which a gracious Providence 
has ordained, within the reach of the sick and afflicted. 
With a tongue He hath furnished us, that we may 
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speak words of comfort and sympathy to the broken- 
hearted, even a word in season to him that is weary. 
With substance He hath endowed us, in various 
pr that according to our ability we may es 
give. to him that needeth. Here He. hath sown, 
and here here He hath 
strawn in abundance, here He will expect togather — 
in an abundant harvest. 
The sphere in which we are permitted to labourds, 
we think, an important one; it 1s one which has been 
almost entirely neglected by the Christian Churehi 
We would remind cur ‘readers, that ours ‘is the only 
Society for relieving Jews, as Jews; there are resources 
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In looking around: tus,ias we now do, at the close of 
n some. spots. which 


bestowed upon them ; these; however, we ate happy to 
to ‘the whole, which 


ildren after them ; 
everlasting covenant with them, 
turn away from them to do them good; 
in their hearte, thiit theyyehall 
xxxii. 89, 40. 
cases, which we wish to 
class hardly worked and 
establishments in this land 


wears, generally, a much more favourable appearance. : 
In many cases industry has taken the place of idle- : 
ness ; and where formerly the visitor was — ’ 
tidily clothed, and an air of. cleanliness and compara- : 
tive: comfort) thromghout ; Wit what is still better, 
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which are a disgrace to it, and which will, we fear, un- 
less the evil be removed, bring down a curse upon it. 
Hundreds of wretched objects here receive their por. 
tion of work, for which they must in all cases furnish 
the thread at least, and when finished, the mean remy 
neration they receive would do little more than pay 
for that. 

We spoke of these as a new class—in our reports 
they are new; but they have been brought before the 
_ in many different ways ; poetry and fiction have 
ent their aid to give a higher colouring to the appalling 
picture. But it appears to us that employing fiction 
upon such a subject would defeat the end we have in 
view. It has become too common a theme, even ridi- 
culous in the eyes of this generation. The man who 
evidently allows himself great license in dressing up 
his characters, will hardly obtain that credit for the 
more important facts of the case, which is indispen- 
sable, in order to establish the existence of the crime 
he wishes to expose ; and we much fear, lest from this 
cause, the minds of men have settled down in the 
midst of an oppressive system which they conceive to 
have been greatly exaggerated. On the other hand, 
we are aware that the subject has been ably handled 
by many; it may have been worn threadbare ; neverthe- 
less, at the risk of repeating an oft told tale, and without 
the hope either of adding any fresh facts, or of placing 
the old ones in a stronger light, we commence the 
task of relating, in brief words, what we ourselves 
have witnessed in visiting our own poor pensioners. 
Certain it is that enough has not been said, for the 

ts (we cannot call them by any milder name) who 
hold the yoke over these poor creatures have not yet 
been shamed into relaxing their 

The details of the shirt-making pusinene are well 
known; we have many of its victims; but there ™ 
another class of workers whom we consider to be 


‘more cruelly dealt with. Several of our poor Jewesses 
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are occupied in making stays. These are hard work, 
sy) the colou jou upon which the poorer 
class of females are usually employed ; notwithstanding 
which, on these articles much labour is expended. We 
should like to place ourselves sometimes by the side 
of the Christian women of this favoured land, while 
these goods are exposed to their view in the sho 

windows, literally covered with good stitching, an 

ticketed up as cheap at 9s. and 10s. per pair ; we should 
like to pas them what proportion of the profit they 
think, falls to the share of the poor slave who makes 
them; being quite certain that in their calculation 
they would never come near to the mark. We inform 
them that 24d. and 34d. are, by these task-masters, 
considered a sufficient remuneration. We could tell 
many a tale of truth, stranger by far than fiction; we 
could trace the steps of many a child of sorrow to 
that dismal counter, and if there she excited your 
commiseration by her earnest entreaties, as the soiled 
work was returned upon her hands (well might it be 
soiled in torrents of tears) and as she received from 
her heartless employers the miserable pittance they 
called payment, we might, perhaps, induce you to 
accompany her back to her wretched abode, whither 
she returns to weep over the before 
her. She must now save time from the already short 
hours of sleep; she must save food from the already 
scanty meal; and, gloomy as the past has been, the 
future seems overcast with a still deeper gloom. We 
would bid you observe, as the fragment of coarse b 

is returned to the shelf, in order that what many a 
lady would deem all too mean for her favourite dog 
may serve for another meal; and we would have you 
mark how her poor limbs shiver in their scanty clothing, 
while she leans over the little grate, and collects the 
scattered cinders with a careful hand. And, if we 
have failed to interest, oh! it is not because the 
heroine of the tale is not descended from a long lwe 
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of noble ancestry, or bears not upon her brow the 
lofty lineament of the daughters of Judah, ‘Trae, thé 
land of her birth lies desolate; true, the mons line car. 
veted and the bittern inhabited the palaces of her 
athers, but she still retains in her possession the title 
deeds to the inheritance; an inheritance of which nei- 
ther the odium of her present servitude, nor the evil 
will of her persecutors can deprive her. 

But the time when it shall revert to her again has 
not yet arrived, and in the interim the oppressor 
counts her as his lawful property. The great man 
fattens on his prey; he grows rich upon the vitals of 
hundreds of his brethren. And there is a wide path 
between them. They delay not the roll of his carriage 
wheels ; they take up no place at his laden board; 
they-disturb not the slumbers that attend his luxurious 
couch. And he in return troubles not himself with 
them ; neither his business nor his pleasure ever call 
him into their crowded and unwholesome neighbour- 
hood; he does not care to trust their dark and_often 
dangerous stairs; he is not by when the stale un 
savoury crust is broken, which appeases for a while, 
but fails to satisfy hunger. He enjoys the society of 
his friends, the prattle of his children, the refreshin 
forgetfulness of Sohees sleep ; for he has never watch 
the trembling fingers, mechanically, yet nervously dis- 
patching the dull task, nor looked upon the sunken 
eye, ever-strained to procure his luxuries; he has not 
seen the pale cheek, nor heard the deep-drawn sob- 
bings of the broken heart within. 

Yet they shall once meet—they who have never met 
before—so closely have they been connected, although 
unknown to each other, that they shall meet, (unless 
these cruel practices shall have been followed by fruits 
meet for repentance) the one as a witness, the other 
as accused at an awful tribunal. And who for the 
gratification of a few passing hours would treasure rt 
for himself the eternal portion of Dives in hell 
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“Woe unto him that buildeth hia house by unrigh 
and hia chambers by wrong; that tseth his 
neighbour's service without wages, and giveth him not 
for his work,’ Jer, xxii, 18, 

We have made no untrue statement; there are 
always books to which we can refer. Few of these 
poor creatures, if any, are able to write themselves, 
but they show us their books in which the entries are 
regularly made, stating so many dozen, the amount ot 
money paid for them, and the date. 

We have one family employed in this way who have 
moved in great respectability, having had at one time 
a good business at the west end of the town. The 
father afterwards failed, since which time both parents 
are dead, and the poor orphans have been descending 
lower and lower till they are reduced to the greatest 
extremity of want, living in a garret in one of the 
most miserable parts of the town; two only out of 
the four are able to work, and, although very indus- 
trious, they cannot pay their rent, clothe, and support 
themselves by their work; but through the liberality 
of our kind friends they haye been constantly sup- 
plied with money and respectable clothing, for which 
they are truly erateful, a often declare that if it had 
not been for this society they must have perished. 

Another, very profitable, as it regards their employ- 
ers, but shamefully oppressed class, are the trowsers 
makers. It is a well known fact that tailor’s work 
fetches a high price, and no doubt these men obtain a 
great increase to their profits by employing poor 
women, who will receive the lowest amount of wages 
rather than be without work. This description of, 
goods are certainly more properly the work of men, 
being composed of cloth, and even much thicker mate- 
rials. But these they exeeute very neatly, and receive 
only 10d. per pair for some, and but 1s. 2d. for those 
which are lined, 
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this class who. are getting very infirm, 
== and we trust that we shall enlist the i 
them that the three are 
John, “Art Thou He that come, i 
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many now are, without endeavouring to ease their un- 
easy shoulder from the burden. 
Will you not, dear reader, join us in our endeavour 
to assist these poor creatures? The trifle spared from 
your superfluities will not only be a great treasure to 
them in their comfortless condition, but will be re. 
turned a hundred fold into your own bosoms by Israel’s 
God. 
But feeling the utter weakness of all our arguments, 
we would return to the solemn charge, leaving it with 
its burden of weighty responsibility to make its own 
unpression—‘ Occupy till I come.’ We often think 
of the words; would that we thought on them more! 
Would that each bird on the wing might warble them 
as we stand listening to its liquid music; that each 
morning’s sun might weave them into its flowers 
while we trifle away our precious moments in its 
shining ray; that each wave of the sea might picture 
them forth as, all entranced, we loiter by its silver 
sheen; for these, as they pass by us into eternity, 
leave less than they Mere, Fe remnant of time, _ 
“Occupy till 1 come!’’—It is a wide — 
charge; 1t allows of no spare minutes, no hours ol 
idleness ; it leaves no time to busy ourselves with other 
men’s matters; it leaves scarcely time enough to set 
our own house in order. | 
“Occupy till I come!’’—It speaks of a coming 
when it will be too late to climb to a higher seat, to 
wrestle for a nobler prize, to struggle for a brighter 
crown ! 
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Trav and Affliction taking away a purse of gold, 
and leaving in its place a bag of diamonds. 
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HOPE, 


In early life our path was fair ; | 

Sweet flowers were richly blooming there ; 

And Disappointment, Grief, and Care, 
Kept always out of sight ; 

But Joy came forth with smiling face ; 

And Mirth beside him took her place ; 

While Hope, with buoyancy and grace, 
Ran on with footstep light. 


Fame lured us on with many a charm; 

Wealth freely poured his golden balm ; 

And Friendship offered us an arm 
When weary seemed the way. 

Unclouded was the azure sky ; 

Softly the summer breeze swept by ; 

And little birds that soared on high 
Sang to us day by day. 


_ How changed is now the path of life! 

It leads our steps through scenes of strife ; 

Its windings are with dangers rife, 
And dark the future seems. 

Joy hath departed with his smile ; 

Mirth is unable to beguile ; 

And Fame that flattered for awhile, 
Fulfils not cherished dreams. 


Alone and sad we wander on 

Our lovely flowers are crushed and gone; 

Our sun which once so brightly shone, 
Now hides himself from view. 

Friendship, so ardent and so warm, 

Found that her fair and fragile form 

Could ill withstand the pelting storm, 
And quickly said, Adieu. 


— 
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But Hope, sweet Hope, is with us still; 
She left us not in times of ill; 
And she declares she never will | 

Forsake our pathway here: 
She soothes us when oppressed with grief; 
Tells us the tempest will be brief; 
And bears to us the olive leaf— 

Pledge that the calm is near. 


Oh, faithful Hope! how dull would be 

This life of ours apart from thee ; 

A star thou art which brilliantly 
Illumes the darksome night ; 

A rainbow which /midst grief appears ; 

A gentle hand that dries our tears ; 

A voice that charms away our fears; 
A ray of heavenly light! 


Thou art not changed; thou hast not failed 
Our troubled hearts, though Care assailed, 
And Courage at her coming quailed, 
Nor Joy could meet her gaze: 
Thou art the same whose touch at spring 
The fairest blossoms forth could bring; 
Whose magic power rich hues could fling 
O’er dark and distant days. 


Yet since the hour RE1IGIon came, 

Our love for Ong UNSEEN to claim, 

Sweet Hope! ennobled is thine aim, 
Loftier thy visions now ; 

Conscious of thine immortal birth 

Thou dost not fix thy glance on earth, 

But towards the things of lasting worth 
Thou raisest thy fair brow. 


How bright that land thou dost pourtray, 

Where Pleasure will not pass away ; 

Where Friendship shall for ever stay, 
And Wealth has boundless store : 
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Where Memory calmly reads the past ; 

Where Joy is perfected at last ; 

Where Sorrow hath no shadow cast, 
And tears are shed no more. 


Sweet Hope! so constant at our side, 
Our friend, our comforter, our guide, 
Through life thou wilt with us abide, 
And aid us at its close: 
Our parting spirit cheered by thee, 
Shall cross with joy death’s narrow sea, 
And welcome an eternity 
Of rapture and repose. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. 


(The following narrative is taken from an unpublished Sermon, recently 
preached in improvement of the death of Charlotte 8 It only 
sketches the close of her brief life—she died at the age of fifteen—but we 
think that it may impress the minds of our young readers,—Ep. | 


For some time previous to her death the dear child 
was in a very desponding mood. The concerns of her 
soul stood out before her view, clearly and sharply 
defined by that full light which a near eternity sheds. 
She knew herself to be a sinner—it was an old and 
painful experience—she knew her own pm 
and the efficacy and freeness of Christ’s redemption. 
Yet she hesitated to cast herself, with the full confi- 
dence of unquestioning faith, upon the Saviour’s 
finished work. 

So far as I could judge, it was the greatness of the 
salvation, and also a characteristic dread of self-decep- 
tion, which, for a long time, hindered the exercise of 
saving faith. 

About six weeks before her departure to glory, she 
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said to her mother, “If I did but know that I was 
fit to die, 1 should not wish to live; but I do not think 
I am born again. I want to feel more like Christian, 
with the burden on his back; but I will not give up; 
I will keep praying on.”’ 

More than once during my visits to her, she made 
similar confessions and appeared distressed that her 
sense of sin was not deeper. I had to take consider. 
able pains to show her that God does not require a cer- 
tain amount of realisation of guilt. The question is, 
Do we so feel our sins as to come to the Saviour for 
their forgiveness? not, How much do we feel? I 
pointed out to her that “ Hopeful”’ is not represented 
with any burden on his back, and that the spiritual 
experiences of God’s children admit of many varia 
tions. This view of the subject comforted the dear 
Inquirer, 

A day or two afterwards she remarked, “I do not 
wish to get better, if I thought I should go to heaven.” 
Then, after a brief pause, she added, “ 1 think 16 very 
good of the Lord to afflict me, whether I get better or 
not; and I have thought much about these things, 
more than I have wished you to know. Since the 
doctor came in February, I have felt very anxious 
about my soul.” 

Her mother inquired, “Did you feel so at Brighton?” 

“Not” she said, “as I have done since. I have 


felt very different altogether.” 


And then the little sufferer, in simple, affecting 
language, told how for a long time, hiding her soul’s 
anxiety from those around her, she had tried, earnes' 
tried, to make her own peace; and how this t 
being made in her own strength, had brought nothing 
but disappointment and dismay as its result, teaching 
her, as she humbly confessed, that Christ, and Christ 
alone, can give rest to the weary and heavy laden 
spirit. This seemed to her so salutary, though so pail 
ful an experience, that she observed. “ She thought 
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young people were left to do as she had done, before 
they came to Christ :’’ meaning, that they were allowed 
to gather for themselves, from their own experience, 
the important lesson, that man’s help cannot come 
from himself, . 

About this time she met with a piece of poetry in 
the ““Churehman’s Penny Magazine,” which pleased 
her much; it began, “ The Cross is my anchor.” She 
was reading it, with tears in her eyes, when her mother 
asked, “Can you trust your soul to Christ?” She 
answered most earnestly, “ Yes, mamma, I can.” 
Here was a ray of light. 

A few days after this she said, “ Oh, mamma, if I 
do get to easeats and I think I shall, you will soon 
follow, and then we shall never part again.’”’ Here 
was a fresh beam glancing across the evening gloom. 

About a fortnight before her death she called her 
mother to her bedside, and inquired, “If it were pry 
ing when she could not speak,’ but “ only look up?” 
The next morning she gratefully said, “I have had a 
better night ; I did pray for it; and that encourages 

‘ me to think that Ze will answer me in other things.” 

She gave a Bible to the servant who had been very 
kind to her during her illness, with the remark, “ Mary, 
your present is not the most valuable, but far the best 
for your soul. Oh, Mary, do pray! I have prayed 
over it for you. Do promise me, when you can 
you will read a verse or two every morning and night. 

Jo pray; and say, ‘ Lord, save me ; oh, Lord, for thy 
dear Son’s sake, give me thine Holy Spirit.’ ”’ Then 
turning to her mamma, she added, “ Perhaps my prayers 

\Qanay be answered after I am gone.”’ 

A few days subsequently her anxious mother said to 
her, “ Lotty, dear, how do you think you can be 
saved? Do you think you can save yourself ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma! I must be washed in His blood, 
and clothed in His righteousness.’’ 

And yet the shadows of the “ evening time’’ were still 
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hanging around her. She was still very desponding; 
she so feared that she was deceiving herself, and that 
perhaps she was, after all, only a hypocrite. 

Her friends felt desirous to alleviate her anxiety, 
7. every step in their power, and as I was not then 
able to visit her, owing to a short absence from town, 
Mr. K—,a neighbouring minister, was requested to call. 
He kindly did so, and having been made acquainted with 
her state of mind, adapted his counsels with much 
tenderness and skill, producing a very happy influence 
upon the mind of this dear child. It was on the 

onday before her death, that he spoke to her of the 


Saviour’s love, and knelt beside her to pray that the 


dark cloud might soon pass away from her soul. 

When the good minister went away, Lotty 3 
in an ecstacy of joy. “Oh,” she said, “think of #, 
ME to be saved! shall go out of my mind. Oh, was 
not his prayer beautiful ? Iam sure there was some 
thing in the room!”’ . 

Here was the light breaking in upon the evening 
shades with a broader and stronger power; yet the 
darkness had not quite gone; for towards the close of 
the day she said in a sorrowful and anxious manner, 
‘Mamma, the devil is peeping round about! He ss 
saying now, How do I know there is sucha place as 
heaven! How do I know that there is a God!” 

The next day I was able to visit dear Lotty. The 
chamber of a dying Christian has been well said to be 
“ privileged beyond the common walks of life,” and I 
felt it was indéed a privileged scene that I then gased 
upon. 
‘ found her propped up in an easy chair, neither sit 
ting nor lying, the dropsy gradually creeping Up her 
poor weak frame, struggling painfully for breath, 
with many expressions of suffering crossing her 
features. I approached her sadly, for I saw that her 
time could not be long. I eannot relate to you 
particulars of that interview. Her answers to MY 
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anxious inquiries after her spiritual state, were slowly 
and feebly given, for her weakness scarcely allowed her 
to speak. But they were clear and decisive. I had 
long felt assured of her having passed from death unto 
life, notwithstanding her despondency; but now as- 
surance became doubly sure. We talked of heaven, that 
happy home which she was so soon to enter; and she 
appeared fully to echo the feelings of the apostle who 
said he was longing to depart and to be with Christ. 
Yes, Lotty too, was longing for this, and so desirous 
of it, that she was willing to leave all dear friends be- 
hind, that she might be with that still dearer Friend 
who had drawn out her heart towards Him. 

Do you ask, if the “ evening time’ had now quite be- 
come light ? The light had triumphed over the dark- 
ness; the Sun of Righteousness had risen upon my be- 
loved friend, with healing in his wings; but afew dark 
shadows for a moment or two seemed to mingle with 
its brightness. The greatness of salvation overwhelmed 
her mind. “It seems too great a thing,” she said to 
me, “for me to be saved. I can scarcely believe it 1s 
true, that JZ shall go to heaven.” And as | rose to 
depart, she exclaimed in a sorrowful tone, “ Oh, I hope 
I'm not a hypocrite.” 

With this the hour of darkness faded away, and the 
true light beamed mildly, and constantly around her 
departing moments. “ Atevening time’”’ it was indeed 
perfect “light.” “From that time,” says her cousin, who 
resided with her, “from that time, though we so little 
thought her so near her heavenly home, not a doubt or 
fear remained ; but she enjoyed the most perfect joy 
and childlike confidence.” 

It was to this cousin, when stooping kindly over her, 
that she said, “I do hope I shall see you in heaven. 
You may as well be a heathen as undecided.” 

And on the same day this little missionary besought 
& young companion who was in the room, to make 
religion her personal concern :—* Oh, Lizzy! oh, Lizzy! 
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son earth ; Lhope we shalbbe 
But cannot save 


ion’ When: Isaw her, she was 


around her, their feelings strained to an 
a to her mind, even im thie 
e ~ Presently, her cousin knelt by her, kissing her, af 
slowly did the lips of the child uncloss, 
| and very did the organs of s perform er 
almost ‘duty ; as she strove to say 
add, “ Think of these things 
as if she had been 
realities of . They were few words, 
with the sensitive ofa child ; ‘but they 
i sented a fervent desire to’ bring him to the ite 
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«Dr, do notlangh ‘nt: these things Think of 
me !—Think of them 
servant must have another word of dying 
a nr" Mary think of what I have told yous 
dedto her cousin. 
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Eren the eat was. not forgotten ; she 4 
stroked it. is had been her pet during her — : 
ing many weary hours, had lain:on her bed, and: be- 4 
sailed her poor animal seemed 
sensible of the kindness it had received from 
after her death, it went about the house te a q 
child, .When I saw the poor creature, 0m; 4 
he funeral; looked full of grief 
r that Lotty is mourned over, when 
dumb, irrational things, so strongly: 
y said, “L should like you all to sing. 
from. their view, ob, how. 
only one . who durst a 
attempt a song. She answered, 
it, Was ever singing: more sad 
mother, by motions of her lips, oe a 
speak. Yet when the last verse came, heart q 
too full not to. find vent, and: she forced 
— breath.” She sang through the 4 
But she was anxious 
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uite decided it would be at four o’clock, and seemed 
isappointed when that hour came, Yet she said she 
was satisfied to wait God's time, 

About seven o'clock she was worse, but rallied, and 
anid, “I did think I was going; I thought I should 
in heaven; 1 had such besutiful 

ughta, 

And as sho spoke, the “beautiful thoughts” seemed 
to have thrown a new loveliness over her expressive 
countenance. <A smile, which had caught its rapture 
from another world, flitted across her face, and bore 
strange contrast to the weary tones in which she 
begged them to lay her on her bed, that she might get 
a little rest. Heaven and earth were blending still. 
Very soon it would be all heaven ! 

She did not sleep that night, but sat up, looking— 
80 say the midnight watchers—*“ radiant with happi- 
ness.’ “At evening time”’ then, it was “light.” 

In the morning she seemed better. The doctor even 
thought it just possible she might linger several days. 
But she was very weak. The power of praying 
seemed taken from her. “I cannot even pray,” she 
said, speaking of her weakness, “but I have a hundred 
promises running through my mind.” 

Her sufferings were spoken of. “ What are they, 
she answered, “to what Christ suffered on the cross!” 

And now we come to what I think was the most 
remarkable incident in her dying history. On the 
Monday about half-past eleven, she became sensible 
of the approach of the king of terrors—king of 
terrors do I call him—he was nothing more to her 
than her Father’s messenger sent to summon 
home! Death had no sting for her, the grave had no 
victory. She knew she was dying, and the knowledge 
did not for one moment disturb the beautiful serenity 
of her mind. All was light now. All poet ae 
So calmly did she die, that she even noticed the 
various steps of that awful process, by which soul and 
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body sever their intimate companionship. And she 
noticed them without fear, 

“T cannot see plainly,” she quietly remarked; and 
she fixed her eyes on each friend by turns, with o 
sweet sorrowful look, and said, “1 am looking at you 
all for the last time, Put your handkerchiefs away |" 
the did not like to see them grieve for her, 

She continued thus steadfastly gazing, till the filme 
of death gathered more thickly over sight, and 
then she said, “ Had I better shut my eyes?” They 
advised her to do so, that she might not be alarmed by 
finding herself completely blind. So she calmly closed 
her eyes, in happy confidence of soon opening them 
in heaven. 

Then she said that her throat was closing; then 
that her teeth were shut; then that she could scarcely 
hear—‘“ What is it?’? was the question which spoke 
the soul’s realisation of death. Her mother told her it 
was DEATH, and asked if she were still happy. She 
murmured, “ Yes, guite so.” 

Does not this remind you of Pope’s beautiful Ode P 

And does it not strike you asa very remarkable 
circumstance, that a young and timid girl should thus 
trace the actual process of dying, with all the com- 
posure of a Christian philosopher? I have heard of 
a physician, who in his last moments, described to those 
around him the symptoms of dying as coolly as if he 
were giving the diagnosis of a patient’s disease ; and I 
can imagine the ruling passion of medical science to 
be strong in death. But this is very different from the 
case of a gentle, nervous child, to whom death, one 
would have thought, must have been a very strange, 
and in itself, terrible reality. That Lotty could thus 
almost piay with the king of terrors, and composedly 
watch the sound of his footsteps as they approached her 
couch, furnishes to my mind a new and wonderful 
illustration of the power of Divine grace—“ out of the 
mouth of a babe ordaining strength.” 
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Then they stood around her bed, watching for the 
last breath to be drawn. They saw her lips move. 
She was praying. They tried to catch the words. 
Bending down, they heard the word “Come,” and they 
fancied she added “ Jesus, Saviour.’”’ One of them 
said, “Is it us you want to come, dear?’’ She shook 
her head, and her lips still moved. 

A few minutes longer—more laboured breathing— 
& spasm of pain contracting her features—and then /— 
Yo! she did not die—she fell asleep in Jesus! 

When the Saviour comes, “them that sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him.”’ | 


WwW. M. 


THE PARTING. 
(Suggested by the death of Charlotte S——.) 


Wr've parted with our darling, we've said our last farewell ; 
Within the home of childhood she now no more may dwell ;— 
We miss the fair young features, which often on us smiled ; 
We miss the tones of gladness, which hours of care beguiled ; 
We miss the sweet affection that smootlred life’s rugged way ; 
We miss the gentle virtues that brightened day by day. 


How strange to wake each morning, nor see her beaming face ; 
How cheerless every evening, appears her vacant place ; 

How deep is now the silence, where once her song was heard, 
As musical and joyous as the carol of a bird ;— 

Sad memories often cluster around our childless hearth ; 

And thickly lie the shadows upon our lonesome path. 


We've parted with our darling, and fast our tear-drops fall ; 
And yet our lovely daughter we would not home recall ; 
Though years may lie before us of weariness and pain, 

We wish not for one moment to have her back again ; 
Nay, we are glad our dear one has reached the land above, 
Where Christ Himself enfolds her within his arms of love. 
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Safe, safe from all temptation, she dwells with angels now ; 

Nor thought of sin nor sadness can shade her radiant brow ; 
Beside the living waters where balmy is the air, 

The Saviour gently leads her in pastures green and fair ; 

Oh, had her life been lengthened, far from the narrow way 

She might perchance have wandered—but now she cannot stray. 


Our child on earth, so cherished, is dear unto us still ; 
She is not dead, but absent ; removed from.every ill ; 

We cannot clasp our darling, nor fondly her caress, 

But our love remains unaltered, and she loves us not the less ; 
Nor are we separated so widely as may seem, 

For heaven to earth is nearer than mortals often dream. 


We've parted with our darling, but midst our heartfelt grief, 
How welcome the assurance that our sojourn here is brief ; 
Within our Father’s mansion, all toil and trial o’er, 

Soon, soon shall we rejoin her, and meet to part no more ; 
Then let us wait with patience, until the call of love 

Shall bid us dwell together in perfect bliss above. 


THE TWO PLANTATIONS. 


IN TWO PARTS-——-PART FIRST. 


Tux family of the L—— had removed from the parish 
of N——, and nothing was ever thought or heard of the 
except upon the sight of a long funeral train at the churchy 
gate, bringing one and another of them, from time to time, to 
the burying place of their fathers. The mourning company 
usually attended N——— Church on the following Sunday, and at 
the conclusion of the service, faithfully visited the garden plot 
of ground without the chancel wall, It was well with 
the sweetest flowers, every month bringing its own; but none 
more appropriate perhaps than the spring array of snowdrop, 
daffodil, white periwinkle, or purple violet. Ri 

The churchyard was visited twice # year, by some surviving 
member of this family, in order to see that the flowers were 
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ne and it was in one of these seasons, that a son 
y returned from a life abroad, came for the first time on such 
anerrand. It was onan eveningin May, that he stopped his 
horse at the old stile steps, with these involuntary thoughts 
from a favourite poet :— 


* Bees’t thou that stile! observe then how it rises, 
Step after step, and equally descends ; 
Such is the way to win celestial prizes, 
Humility the course begins and ends. 
Would’st thou in grace to high perfection grow ? 
Shoot thy roots deep, ground thy foundations low.” 


ighting at the little beside, he slowly walked up the 
avenue, fragrant its t blossoms ; sod 
ing upwards at the “leafy arch,” the comparison naturally sug- 

itself of the growth and spread of Divine truth, and of 
its grace and union, with the hope that the present spiritual con- 
dition of the parish might bear some analogy to the progress of 
this fair plantation from its earliest days. 

But we will glance ae years, and introduce our readers 
to the planter of this beautiful avenue, the rector of the parish, 
and late fellow of an Oxford college. 

He is a man of great taste and perception of the ornate, which 
feelings are fully satisfied in looking out upon the wide lawn of 
the rectory garden, studded over with gay flowery se and 
young trees of cypress and arbor-vite. re are 
also, and magnolias, with a handsome plant of westeria, and 

ion flower, covering the front of the house, and entwining 
each other into lattice work across the upper windows. The 
cedar on the lawn is the crowning beauty of the domain, having 
no compeer in the neighbourhood; rising high and wide, » 
— majesty, This garden had been an especial object of 

. Gresham’s regard. From the period of his first entering 
upon the parish, he had been greatly discomposed at observing 
the bare, undecorated appearance which the churchyard presented; 
and as the time for planting approached, he used every energy 
to effect this all important reformation, feeling assured that 
what would be now planted and nurtured with so much care, 
would amply reward him in years to come. 

Many weeks passed before he could at all decide what tree 
would be best against the western railing ; should they be yews 
and bay trees, or spruce firs and Isrches, or a few of all these 
intermingled? A great deal of grave consultation was to be um 
with amateur gardeners, head gardeners, and 
books ; plans of the churchyard drawn out again and again ; 
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, special visits from friends, who did themselves the pleasure 
to give their iota of advice on this all engrossing subject. 

The parishioners were chiefly composed of farmers and 

who knew nothing of the benefit of pastoral visits, 
for Mr. Gresham found his time so much taken up with other 
things, which “really demanded attention,” and 
tion to the poor to be an irksome undertaking, he left the duty 
altogether unfulfilled, except to answer the call from a dying 
bed ; and at last, finding himself regarded but as a messenger of 
death, it was too much trouble to break the illusion. 

The first plantation was now vigorous and flourishing ; and Mr. 
Gresham was busily occupied in planning the avenue, which in 
after years was to prove so shady and fragrant. He had taken 
& journey into the west of England, with a view to ascertain 
the relative beauty and effect of a lime or cypress plantation 
in his churchyard, and decided upon the former; he had just 
returned home in full spirit and energy to perform the work. 

The people in the parish were in a miserably ignorant and un- 
cultured condition. The only teaching of any kind which the 
children then had, consisted in what was scantily gathered from 
a little dame school, to which Mr. Gresham occasionally “put” 
some of the girls. The boys were wholly neglected, as he 
considered it quite a mistake that they should receive any 
education. 

He was standing one morning half way down the walk, 
musing on the scene around him and of his future — 
his “success””—when one of these little girls, passing t rough 
the churchyard, came up to him, and curtseying, said, “ Her sister 
had been ill for a long time, and would be a if the parson 
would call upon her; they thought it was cold at first, but now 
the doctor said it was decline, and her cough was very bad indeed.” 

Mr. Gresham readily consented, with a full intention to fulfil 
the request, and spoke very good humouredly to the little lass, 
asking if there were fruit or jelly she would like from the 
Rectory, and directed her to art for it accordingly. He wasa 
thoroughly kind hearted, charitable man, good tempered and 
easy, and always ready to give to any one who Pe for assist- 
ance; but with this, and the duty once on 8 , he thought 
his part was entirely performed. 

Days passed on, and weeks, while the poor girl Agatha was 
becoming daily worse, untaught, and without spiritual guidance. 
She sent a second time, a few days before her death, but the 
message escaped his memory, as he was then ae an im- 


portant meeting between three scientific eners e cannot 
say what were his feelings, when, in a ante days, he was called 
upon to consign her to the tomb. | 
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PART SECOND. 


** Rise heart ; thy Lord is risen, sing his praise 
Without delay ; 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With Him mayst rise: 
That as his death calcined thee to dust, 
His life may make thee gold, aad much more just.” 


Tue merry bells performed their part this sunny Easter 
morning; the full rich peal melodious changes, such as 
would have almost shaken ienieake old steeple in days of yore, 
slanting and weather-beaten as it stood; a few of the oldest 

4 folks could just remember it ; some who had attended the school 
ial in its first days, and recollected the novelty of marching down, 

it two and two, on the Sunday of the opening. 
a A number were now hastening into the double aisled Church, 
Ly and took their seats in the open benches, which were soon 
| crowded ; and the raised seats in the gallery were filled with 
bright intelligent looking children, who joined with the congre 

tion in the hymns and chants, with soft melodious voices. 
There was nothing but devout deportment during prayers, a 
Hie with one voice, the stream of petition arose; and equally 

a attention when Dr. Coverdale pronounced his text in a clear 
a voice, from the words, “I am the resurrection and the 

1 Two things were manifest in his sermon: first, that he was 
| one who shunned not to declare to his flock “the whole counsel 
of God,” and that in a forcible, emphatic manner ; and secondly, 
that he had before him, not only an attentive, but a well m 
structed and enlightened audience; ‘‘ though , they were 
rich in faith,” and evidenced that with all the planting sud 
watering of the last sixty years, God had given the increase, 

Dr. Coverdale will not think us intruding, if we accompany 
him, during the week, to some of the cottages, the visitation of 
which is divided between himself and his curates. They have 
“ chiefly rebuilt, and made into snug, comfortable little 

nglish homes, fitted for an intelligent set of people. 

Let us go m at this little open gate, for we. hone such sweet 
singing in the distance. The flower garden, in perfect order, 
filled with beds of white and purple violets, snowdrops, and the 
wild daffodil, with a ae of coloured primroses and 
mezereon, with grass paths between ; and the warm > 
cottage is half cov with a scarlet creeper. We will follow 
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this side walk, which leads us into the 
irls are sitting, singing as they work. eir en al 

their good minister makes his ap nee, and taking a seat Bt 

beside them, inquires if their needlework will be ready for the g 

next missionary ship. The reply indicates that they will not 

be behindhand in this or any other good work, and after a few 

words of encouragement and exhortation, we will take leave of | 

them, and step in, this evening, to another cottage. 7 

We were struck everywhere with the abundance of flowers in 
the gardens, and trained over the walls; and discovered that Dr. 
Coverdale had done much to encourage a love for them amo 
his people, for His sake who has created and adorned the : 
with their beautiful and delicate forms; at the same time, in- ce 
spiring them with love and adoration for Him who Himself has | 

ired us to “ Behold the lilies of the field.” 

We enter the porch of the next cottage; but wait a few 
minutes before going in directly at the half-opened door. The 
father of the family is conducting their evening worship, which 
is composed of prayer, Scripture reading, and speaking to them- 
selves “in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs;” and truly 
theirs is a “ melody” of both “heart” and lips, “to the Lord. 

It is a house upon which the cloud of sorrow is resting; for 
a dear little daughter, Rhoda, is very ill, and drawing nigh to 
the gate of death. Many a time has the prayer been offered 
that it may be to her the entrance into everlasting life, through 
that Saviour who is now loved and praised in her little infant 
heart. Dr. Coverdale’s whole deportment towards her was that 
of a shepherd tending a little lambof the One Fold; for when 
her gentile features beamed with fresh light and joy, as he spoke 
to her of the heavenly country, he had reason to be assured that 
she was going thitherward, to that Saviour who has said that the 

irits of his little ones “do always behold the face of his 

ather which is in heaven.” 

This was to be the last meeting on earth between the faithful 
pastor and this tender plant of his watchful care; for the next 
yoy at dawn, she softly sighed her life away. 

The following Sunday little Rhoda was laid) beneath the fine 
plantation; and as the friends dis 
and Dr. Coverdale quitted the grave, he humbly blessed God, in 
80 far as He might have his labour “ not to be in vain im 
the Lord.” 

RIVERS. 
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‘.O Sumaer! child of the sun; born in the midst 
of the tears and smiles of thy mother spring! Whilom, 
we gazed on thy tender and sweet childhood. Now 
with the firmer step of boyhood, thou stealest, aye, 
so stealthily, that thy presence is remembered by us 
as the dreams which visit our slumbers. When thy 
father's fiery eye peeped over the landscape, and his 
happy smiles mantled in golden dimples on the blue 
orient, thou didst spring with exultation from thy green 
couch among the vi , and rudely toss the 
—— leaves on the elms in thy gleeful haste 
to im. 

nd when the noon came, and the cattle sought 
the cool shade of the wide spreading tree, and the lazy 
hum of the busy insect was on the stagnant pool, thou 
didst sleep, whilst the sun looked down with strong 


and proud eye on his aan child. 

But thou art growing old, summer! thy tints have 
deepened in the perfect and masculine dark green; 
already we detect the brown leaf amongst the olay 
which thou hast bound about thy brow; here 


there on thy forehead gather the lines of care left b7 


the harvesters of the early produce of the earth. 

We have felt thy invigorating breath among the 
scents from the hay field. We have walked with thee 
when the evening spread abroad its cool shade. Now, 
we would listen to be taught that which thou hast 
learned in thy sojourn among us, if haply there may 


be some w which shall fall deep into our hearts, 


and produce the peaceable fruits of righteousness, OF 
alleviate and strengthen us amidst the disappointments 
and throes of the ‘life we have to live. 

If we can rightly interpret thy meaning, thou att 
bidding us beware that the seen is tempo 
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All that we gaze on is merely the form which the 
unseen assumes. We cannot preserve one leaf; each 
will fade, and the beauty of it vanish. 

What a warning is this, my brothers, to such of us 
as are placing our happiness in the outward appear- 
ance, and are anxious only lest we should not look 
well. Can there be any one so foolish as to squander 
his own whole energies on the back and the brain, 
whilst the heart is left uncultivated, uncared for, and 
left to become the unheeded nursery of the deadly 


htshade, or the gaudy poppy ? 
"Do we not that ? 


Know we not that even “knowledge s vanish 
away’? Literature has its proper function when. it 
bodies forth and becomes the exponent of the hidden 
things of the universe; when it is not built on the 
eternal laws of the universe, it is like sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. It is only when it becomes per- 
meated with the sacred feelings of the heart, that it 
attains unto an unfading summer time. 

Brother, attend to thine heart first, and leave thy coat 
to care for itself. Be sure that thy sympathies are 
nght, and then wilt thou see more clearly how thy 
head may be put right; the state of the feelings, 
above all things and before all things—and then these 
secondary matters will more easily and correctly find 
their er niche of time. “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”’ : 

These adjuncts, like this fair summer and all sensu- 
ous things, shall disappear; but if they are genuine 
and not illusory, the relighoul sensations around which 
they congregated shall live on, and amidst decay 

is no thought like thi to give 
the tired arm, re strength to the trembling knee. 
How often should we feel that we lived in a vain show 
and be forced to exclaim—“ What profit hath a man 
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of'all the labour that he taketh under the sun ?”” did:he 
not know that “‘Unto them who by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for glory and immortality,” outta 
awarded eternal life. | 
“Be it known unto you, sons of men !’’ proclaims 
the summer, although the 

expires not. More or less, regener 
every action, m every thought, endeavour to express 
what thou hast been taught of beauty—taught by com 
munion with this wide world, and with its God and 
its Saviour. Lay hold on every help, until thou shalt 
attain unto the be 
to dwell in the hght of 
But let us remember the long and 


this:summer had to pass throu 

so grand im ite green ow many storm a 
times has it 
and alkali, the roots of the tree, that rl 


what we 


10ad Hike & Darp Irom which tne gtite Sis 
| music, have been many months continually gathering 
| nourishment and support. Every stalk of corn hadto 
persevere amidst many hindrances before it reached 
Serer tenes the power to do the thing that les 
next to us well ; to have that erour own, so thats” 
shall be by us at all calls to any right service. 
3 may be to attain this power, perhaps pre 
tracted but let us enter the list 
3 ultimate success is sure. Let us not sit Ee 
os in our naked weakness. Let us up and clothe um 
| 


labourer’s reward. 
Not alone does the holy 


pit, put in his sickle; but the u 
eounter does the like. And 
bring home the triumphant 


thew, this-~ Beye perfect even 
is in heaven, perfect.” » An 
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But if this condition of the natural world is so 
pleasant, ought we not with finer feelings, and richer 
enthusiasm to exclaim, “Mark the perfect man, and 
consider the upright man, for the end of that man is 
peace ;" not only the total end of his life, but the end 
of each action of it. The tending of every part of it is 
a and so the end thereof is harmony. 

eace can only arise from perfectness. Have you 
not, my brothers, felt the truth of this, when in some 
sober moment you have stood amidst the beauties of 
this summer-time, in silent admiration ? Everything in 
nature marches on with synchronous step, and there is 
no irregularity. If we would make our lives pass 
pleasantly without discord, and with as little of harsh- 
ness as may be, we must set our hearts on doing all 
we do perfectly. We shall have greater satisfaction in 
doing a little well, than attempting much in a desul- 
tory and scrambling manner. If we would form Just 
and accurate views, we must remember that we are 
sentient as well as thoughtful beings. We have a heart 
as well as a brain, and it is only when these act per- 
fectly that we can obtain perfect results. The man 
who trusts too much to his heart may become fanatical ; 
he who places too much confidence in the inductions 
of his brain, stands in danger of vanishing in transcen- 
dentalism. Both may disappear from the region of 
the practical ; the one by sinking below it, the other 
by flying above it. The via media is the highway of 
common sense. Let us at the onset determine t0 
trudge this road. It is the safest, and will most 
securely lead us to the end of the world. Let our fast 
neighbour drive on in his phaeton, and smile at our 
satchel and staff, unenvied. We will tread our way 
step by step in safety, with a whole summer Joy 
in our heart, and a cheerful summer heaven above. 
We shall grow old and weary ; the night of death shall 
close in around us, but it will only disclose the silver 
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traced on the blue page of the aky; and as we gaze 
on the register of the past—broad, perfect and glorious 
ft Saviour’s hand shall wipe away all tears, and our 
sorrow be turned into joy, 
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BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


Chapter III.—Showing how a loss may be a gain. 


Soon after little Hetty’s funeral, Edith and Minnie called at 
the dwelling of her parents. The weather being warm, the door 
stood half open, so that the cousins had a hasty glance at the 
room before their entrance was perceived. At the table sat the 
father, with a book, which Minnie fancied looked like a Bible, 
ypen before him, and which he was evidently reading; but on 
the first sound of footsteps, he hastily shut the volume, and 
pushed it as far from him as he could. 

Edith and Minnie met with a more than usually civil recep- 
tion from him. For some time past his manner towards them 
had gradually softened ; their kind and unceasing attentions to 
his little girl, had made some impression upon his feelings, 
blunted as they were; and there was now a quiet seriousness in 
his manner, produced perhaps by the remembrance of his child’s 
death, which contrasted strangely, but pleasingly, with his for- 
mer rough and uncourteous behaviour. His wife was washing 
in the back kitchen, but she came forward when she heard the 
young ladies’ voices, and was so over-profuse with her thanks 
and praises, that Edith was weary with listening to her, and 
tned to turn the subject by speaking of something better. 

It was not difficult to do this; but it was difficult to elicit any 
interest, or heartfelt response from Mrs. Brown. She assented 
to all that was said with perfect readiness and equal indifference ; 
she wished to please her visitors, and was therefore willing to 
pronounce as true whatever they chose to assert. When Hetty 
was referred to, she put her apron up to her eyes, but no tears 
came; and she talked of her in terms of endearment, which she 


certainly had not used towards her while living. Her husband 
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said but little; but there was an evident sincerity in his few 
remarks, which was far more agreeable than the talkativeness of 
his wife. The book which he had been reading upon their 
entrance was a Bible, for it was near Minnie, where she sat, and 
she unconsciously took it up to look at it. Mrs. Brown noticed 
the action, and said, ‘* That’s a nice Bible, isn’t it, Miss? it- was 
given to us once by Joe’s master; and he was a trying to make 
out a chapter of it as you came in, for he learned to read a little 
when he was a boy; but I’m no scholar, I’m sorry to say.” 

Joe did not seem best pleased at his employment being thus 
unequivocally stated; not that he was ashamed of it; he was 
too proud and independent for that ; but his natural honesty of 
character made him shrink from appearing to manifest an interest 
which he did not really feel. With a slight embarrassment of 
manner he quickly added, “I’ve nothing, you see, to employ me 
all day long, so that I’m glad to do avthian to help to while 
away the time a bit; not that I find much to amuse me in the 
Bible ; its dull reading at the best, and I can’t understand much 
of it; but we've hardly got another book in the house, so ite 
that or none; and then I promised Hetty that I would read 
few verses every day ; it was a fancy of the child’s, but I had 
not the heart to cross her when she was so ill; and a promise, 
even though it be a foolish one, is a promise ; especially now 
that she’s gone.” 

“Yes, itjis,” said Edith, —" and you will never find 
reason to gpgret having kept it, Mr. Brown; your little girl 
felt the comfort which God’s Word gives to those who really 
believe it, she wished that you should feel the same.” 

“ Ah!’ she was a good child, too good to live,” said the mother, 
“and therefore God has taken her to heaven.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Brown,” said Edith ; “ Hetty loved the Saviour, 
and trusted in Him, and longed to be like Him; and for his 
sake, for the sake of what He suffered when He was on earth, 
she has been admitted into heaven. Her sins were all w 
away in his blood, and her heart was changed by his Spirit ; and 
Jesus is ready to do just the same for each of us, if we are only 
willing. And why shouldn’t we be as happy, and as patient, 
and as loving, as dear little Hetty was ?”’ He 

Edith went on to say a little more in her own Leer 5 and 
persuasive manner, about the way of salvation; and etty’s 
parents could not but feel that her remarks came forth from % 
warm and loving heart; from a heart that was anxiously desirous 
that they should be sharers of that peace which herself and 
others enjoyed. Minnie listened, and learnt something. She 
learnt that the Spirit of the Gospel is a spirit of love; that ™ 
leads us—not to be angry with the sinner, nor to 
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vengeance upon him, nor to reprove him with the self-righteous- 
ness of one who practically says, “Stand by, for I am holier 
than thou ;” but to compassionate the wanderers from Christ’s 
fold, and to plead with them, earnestly and ‘yw. that they 
refuse no longer to hear the voice of the Good Shepherd. “ God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved,” 

The promise made to his dying child was faithfully kept by 
Hetty’s ignorant and irreligious father ; and there was a percep- 
tible, although ver ual improvement, to be traced from that 
time in his general habits. He became more sober and indus- 
trious; was oftener seen cultivating his little garden than 
carousing in the public house ; and he and his wife were frequent, 
if not regular in their attendance at the house of God. Mrs, 
Brown too, stimulated perhaps by her husband’s example and 
kinder behaviour, began to keep herself and her cottage tidier 
and cleaner. But all this was by very slow degrees; so slow, 
that Minnie sometimes grew impatient and dissatisfied ; and 
thought, if she did not say so, that the results were hardly com- 
mensurate with the pains that were taken. The rapid develo 
ment of the Christian character which she had witnessed in lit 
Hetty, had made her expect the same speedy and visible effects 
to be produced in other cases, She forgot that the good seed, 
even when it is sown in the heart, is sometimes very long in 
manifesting itself above the surface. She forgot also, how slowly 
she herself received and understood the doctrines of the cross ; 
and how very imperfectly her own character was moulded by 
their influence. Do not suffer yourself to be discouraged, dear 
young reader, either by the tardy success with which pon meet 
in your efforts to benefit others; or by the repeated failures and 
disappointments which you experience in your attempts at self- 
discipline. Long-indulged and sinful habits are not easily over- 
come; nor do Christian virtues spring all at once into maturity. 
“You have need of patience.” “ Behold the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and the latter rain.” | 

It was Edith’s lovely example which first awakened in Minnie’s 
mind the desire to know more about the religion of Jesus Christ ; 
and now, that Minnie had chosen like Mary, the good part, and 
was willing to sit at the Saviour’s feet, and to learn of Him, 
she found her cousin a great help to her, both in correcting her 
mistakes, and in encouraging her efforts. A kind, wise, and 
judicious friend is often of incaleulable benefit to young persons. 

“Oh, what should I do without you!” exclaimed Minnie one 
day, after she had been consulting her cousin upon some dif- 
ficult point; “it is so nice to have you always living with us, 
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especially now that Claude is going away. How we shall miss 
Claude ; I wish he was not obliged to leave us.”’ 

Edith, and not only Edith, but all the rest of the family, ser- 
vants included, were ready to echo Minnie’s assertion and wish, 
for Claude was a general favourite. He was very good tempered 
and obliging; never gave unnecessary trouble—a great recom- 
mendation to favour with the lower members of the house—and 
had a cheerful remark ready at all times and for everybody. It 
was impossible to be low-spirited in his society. He had always 
something new to tell; or some strange question to ask ; or some 
dry, but droll comment to make. Minnie felt his contemplated 
departure the more keenly from the fact, that they had rarely 
been separated ; for both Claude and herself had been educated 
at home under the supervision of their father; and Claude, 
although very manly and very clever, was gentle and amiable 
enough to be a pleasant companion to his sister. This is more, 
dear reader, than we could venture to affirm of all brothers. It 
was no wonder then that Minnie, even with Edith by her side, 
grieved over Claude’s going away from home. And, like many 
imaginative young people, Minnie, who sometimes anticipated 
jovs which never came to pass, was now disposed to trouble her- 
self by the creation of imaginary evils. She did not like the 
idea of Claude being so far from all his friends, as he would be 
in London; something might happen to him there—what that 
something was she could not exactly define—and then what 
would he do? and how long it would be before they could hear 
from him and go to him! ; 

Claude was excessively amused with Minnie’s foreboding; 
and very gravely promised her, that as soon as he possibly could, 
he would get a line from the electric telegraph connected with 
their town, in order that any important information might 
be transmitted to her directly. ' 

“Ah, its very easy to ra of about it,” said Minnie, looking 
very serious, «but suppose you should be ill ?” ‘ 

* Or, suppose I should get married,” weet Claude, “ you 
would of course like to know of it without delay.” 

This supposition was so absurd, that Minnie’s gravity relaxed. 
“Oh Claude,” she said, “if you only would be serious!” — : 

“Oh Minnie,” he veel “if you only would be sensible ! 
Come now, I'll tell you a story I read the other day about some 
body, who was as fanciful as you are. 

A certain man, one morning to pass by lonely 
cottage whence proceeded sounds of weeping and lamentation ; 
stepping in to inquire the cause, he found a poor woman, sitting 
by the fire with an infant in her lap, over whom she was crying 
bitterly. 
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“Ts anything the matter with the child?’ he said. 

“*No, it is not that,’ replied the woman—her voice broken by 
her sobs—‘ but I was thinking, suppose when my child is grown 
up, and has a child of her own, and should be sitting nursing it 
by the fire, as I am now, how shocking it would be if the bacon 
were suddenly to fall down the chimney, and knock my child’s 
child upon the head! and, perhaps, kill it!’ And on this fatal 
termination to her imaginary terrors, the woman redoubled her 
ories and lamentations ; and her visitor made as much haste as 
he could to get out of the noise.” 

Minnie laughed heartily, and Edith joined in her merriment. 

“ What nonsense!” said Minnie ; what could anybody invent 
such a ridiculous story for P ” 

“For the same reason,” said Claude, “that I have related it 
to you; to show, by an exaggerated illustration, the folly of 
lamenting over troubles which may never come.” 

“Well, I can’t help it sometimes,” said Minnie. “ Do you 
never anticipate troubles, Edith ?”’ : 

“ Not often,” said Edith; “I always endeavour to check such 
thoughts by remembering that God controuls all things, both 
present and future, and will arrange them as shall be best for 
us. It is ours to hope and wait and trust, assured that He will 
take care of us, and of those whom we love.” 

“Your's is certainly the wisest and most comfortable plan,” 
said Minnie. 


Claude was silent, as he generally was when any remark was 


made which at all bordered upon religion. Edith could not tell 
what were his real thoughts in reference to it. He invariably 
manifested the greatest respect for its externals ; was punctual 
and attentive in the use of the public means of grace ; and in 
his liveliest sallies, never uttered the most trifling jest about sacred 
things. Yet he seemed to dislike all religious conversation ; and 
to have no sympathy with his sister in her visits to the r, 
and her anxiety to be useful. Once, and only once, dith 
ventured to speak to him about himself. He was conversing 
with her about his residence in the metropolis, and his future 
prospects in life; and as they were by themselves, she seized 
the opportunity of expressing &. hope, that he would seek to be 
guided by those principles which could alone preserve him from the 
evils and temptations which would be incidental to his position. 
ae vr thanked her; but immediately changed the subject. 
Edith could only pray that her hope for him might be realized. 

Minnie looked very sad when Claude’s last morning came, and 
her tears would have flowed freely, if they might have taken their 
own course; but Claude, like many of his sex, had a great dis- 
like to euch effusions, and therefore she restrained them. 
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** Cheer up, Minnie,” said Mr. Sutherland, “ Claude will come 
back again.’ | 

“Yes, papa,” said Minnie, “I know he will ; but four or five 
months is a long time to look forward to.” 

“It is indeed,” said Claude, with a melancholy shake of the 
head, “I am afraid you will hardly recognize me, Minnie, when 
we next meet, I shall be so altered. Not with age only, but 
with study. Oh, those musty, fusty, dusty law-books, Minnie! 
I believe your hair would turn grey if you had to pore over 
them for a few weeks. I expect I shall soon become as s 
and sharp-looking as lawyer Congleton, of ancient memory,’ 

“There are no signs of it at present, I think,” said Minnie, 
a to the large slice of ham which Claude had just taken on 

is plate, as a sequel to two eggs, and to the third breakfast-cup 
of coffee, which ‘Edith was pouring out for him; “you are not 
likely to grow very thin with such an appetite.” 

“Oh, I always make a point of eating as much as I can before 
leaving home,” said Claude, as he helped himself to a terribly 
thick slice of bread and butter; “it tends to keep up ones 
strength at such a trying time; and with my weak nerves, I 
assure you | need all the assistance | can get.” 

With this light talk, Claude beguiled the time, and kept up 
Minnie’s spirits. His last remark to her, except a hearty and 
loving goodbye, was to beg that she wouldn't cross her letters 
when she wrote to him ; and that she would write as plainly and 
legibly as she could. Don’t make so many of what Fred 
Morgan calls ‘ riding-whips and fishing hooks,’ Minnie; they 
crowd the paper sadly, and bewilder an old-fashioned person 
like 

How dull and cheerless the house seemed when Claude was 
really gone. It is surprising how much the absence of the most 
quiet individual is felt in a family ; and Claude was ”y no means 
distinguished by that characteristic. Edith proposed that they 
should enliven themselves by a call upon the Miss Franklyns, 4s 
she wished to consult them about forming an evening class for 
the elder Sunday school girls; and Minnie willingly consented. 

Miss Franklyn was out with her mother; but Louisa and 
Helen were at home, and were very glad to see their visitors. 
Edith and Louisa were soon absorbed in the consideration 
their new plan—Louisa was a ready coadjutor in all schemes 
usefulness, and her experience, tact, and good sense, made 
aid very eflicient—while Minnie and Helen, who liked actus) 
work better than the preparation for it, soon withdrew from the 
grave deliberation, and sauntered slowly about the beautifi 
grounds of the rectory ; now admiring the flowers, and now sit 
ting down on a shady seat to talk. To enumerate the V 
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subjects they discussed, would bea difficult task, as everybod 
knows who is well acquainted with young ladies of their age; 80 
shall not attempt to furnish even a rapid outline ; but will only tell 
you, that their conversation terminated at last in theology, being 
a comparison of their opinions about Mr. Franklyn’s sentiments 
and sermons. These, as might be expected, very nearly 
coincided ; for Helen entertained quite as high an opinion of her 
brother’s talents as Minnie did. 

How amusing it is to witness the self-important and decisive 
manner in which some very young persons pronounce their 
judgment upon the doctrines which a minister enforces, or the 
style in which he preaches. We have heard too the most 
abstruse questions in theology authoritatively settled by them 
in a few minutes. Ah, well, we did just the same, we remem- 
ber, in our early days; youth is naturally hasty and inexpe- 
rienced; but time and reflection moderate self-confidence and 
teach humility. 

“Yes, we are all so much pleased with Mr. Franklyn’s ser- 
mons,” said Minnie; “even Claude, who is so very critical, 
allows that they are excellent. You cannot imagine what a 
delightful contrast they are to Dr. Edwards’ dull, weary dis- 
courses, I used quite to dislike going to Church when he was 
here, but now I like it so much, that I often wish there were 
two Sundays in the week. Not that I always agree with what 
Mr. Franklyn says; his observations seem sometimes rather 
sweeping ; 4 
he means,” 

“TI don’t exactly understand what you mean,” said Helen, 
smiling ; “give me an illustration.” 

“Well, last Sunday for instance,” said Minnie, “ do you recol- 
lect what he said about selfishness ? ” 

“T think I do.” 

“If you remember, he represented everybody as being con- 
stantly and exclusively influenced by a principle of self-love ; he 
seemed to make out that persons naturally, that is apart from 
religion, were selfish, and only selfish in all their actions.” 

“Well?” said Helen. 

“Well!” repeated Minnie, with a little surprise, “you do 
not think so, do you?” 

woe know,” answered Helen, “I am sure J am very 

At that moment a tall shadow was thrown on the gravelled 
path near them; a quick footstep was heard, and then 4 voice 
which said kindly and cheerfully, “ What are you talking about 
so earnestly there, young ladies?” It was Mr. F ee who 
in returning from some of his pastoral visits, had en by the 
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back gate, as it saved him the trouble of making a longer round 

to the house.” 

Helen sprang forward to meet him. ‘“ We were talking about 
you,” she said, with an arch smile; “ Minnie was finding fault 

with your last Sunday morning’s sermon.” 

y) Mr. Franklyn looked at Minnie with an inquiring smile. 

“Finding fault!” exclaimed Minnie, with the colour 
| ening on her cheeks, “Oh Helen, how can you say so?” 
ae had not the least objection in the world to let Mr. Franklyn 
aoe know what her opinion was; indeed she rather liked to haves 
, chat with him; but she shrank from the slightest appearance of 
‘Su disrespect or forwardness. She need not have been afraid; no 
& one could have suspected her of either. 

“Come,” said Mr. Franklyn, very pleasantly, “you have 
made me quite curious to know what you were saying about 
sermon; 80 you must not keep me any longer in suspense ; 
me what the fault was, Minnie?” 

“Oh, it was not a fault,” said Minnie, deprecatingly, “it was 
only that I thought you spoke rather strongly about selfishness ; 
but I dare say you were right.” 

“Why did you think I spoke too strongly ?” 

“ Because,” said Minnie, I know persons who are not at all 
what you would call religious, and yet who do not appear to be 
so very selfish as you described them ; indeed, I could be certain 
that they are not.” he 

“It is not always easy to read other people’s hearts, Minnie; 
have you ever looked into your own?” ; 

- Not very often,” said Minnie, “ but”—she hesitated, and 
then frankly added, “ but I am sure that I am not half so selfish 
as you imagine everybody to be. I am not praising myself, 
she continued, I am just trying to estimate myself as 
if I were any one else.” 

Mr. Franklyn smiled. ‘I am very sorry,” he said, «that I | 
cannot stay any longer now to explain to you my remarks 5 e f 
I have a committee meeting to attend almost directly, and | 
must therefore leave you; but will you think over the subject 
a little more by souedlf? Try and recall the principles which 


have generally actuated your conduct; or, take the next week, 
and during it, watch and scrutinize your motives and feelings ; 
and I think when you tell me the result, you will find that we 
shall not differ very much upon this point.’ ; 

Minnie thought that Mr. aaiive wes mistaken in his roe 
cipation, but she did not say so. She readily promised what 
asked, and then he bade her good bye, and they 
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RESISTING TEMPTATION. 


Many a struggling contender for the faith is con- 
strained on reviewing his spiritual history, to confess 
that it isa record of broken purposes. To resolve has 
been easy; but to perform, difficult. Self-denial, 
entire self-conquest, have been the darling objects of 
his desire; but, in performance, SELF has too often 
had the mastery. 

Why is this ? It cannot be because of the inopera- 

tiveness of grace; for that is declared to be sufficient. 
It must be owing to a failure to exercise faith for 
present victory, when under temptation. And that 
failure may find its cause in a disposition to parley 
with temptation. 

Whoever does this is certain to suffer some degree 
of hurt in spiritual conflicts. For, temptation is 
peace, just so far as it is listened to and no farther. 
It may be compared to the spider’s web. When this 
ingenious insect would throw its web across a forest 
pathway, it crawls to an outside branch and spins a 
single thread of sufficient length to span the road. At 
lirst, this tiny thread descends towards the ground. 
But it is soon borne up by the air, higher and higher, 
until it waves horizontally to and fro. Presently, it 
touches an opposite branch. This is the insect’s 
— Lightly it steals across upon the slender 
thread, and fastens it to the bough. Then, crossing 
and re-crossing, it adds fibre after fibre, until a bridge 
of web is formed, sufficient for all its purposes. 

‘Very similarly does Satan seek access to the human 
mind. First, he thrusts an impure or sinful sugges- 
tion before it. He keeps an evil object present to the 
imagination, that it may stir the emotions. There it 


floats like the spider’s thread. If the mind instantly 

turns from it, with an act of praying faith, it 1s 1m- 

potent for evil, It neither stains nor weakens the 
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THE CHEERFULNESS OF CHRIST. 


mind which instantly, 
its solicitation. 


with favour, in that moment it 

him, because that favouring 

it becomes a point on which the temptation 
ACCESS. 


pauses, views it 
liutes and weakens 


fainter ; 


8p 
Divine help, which the soul first sent up, 
‘tool? or reasons in 


and it even begins to cast about 


favour of the proposed ind . , These rise up. m 
abundance. Meanwhile the 
yrange and the tempted one soon lies wo at the 
feet of his malicious foe. 
This evil ‘all grows out of the mental act of 
le for the sinful object. Safety exis 
only for instant, prompt, believing resistance. There- 
fore, tempted one, learn the secret of victory. Tt hes 
in INSTANT RESISTANCE of the Tempter. Meet him, 


As Christ met prompt denials couched Ry 


r new 


record of 
iumphs, and not a blotted register of broken resoli- 
tions : for, hath not God written, Resist raz Davia, 
AND HE WILL FLEE FROM YoU? 


THE CHEERFULNESS OF CHRIST. 
Wax read of Christ's weeping, not of his laughs) 
yet, Ho greceth a feast with his first miracle, and tia 
a feast of joy. 
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LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


Ix a deep glen they blossomed, in the shade iy 
Of beechen boughs; thick mosses strewed their bed, 
While emerald leaves enfolded them, and made 
A graceful veil about each drooping head ; 
And white as purest pearl in ocean shell 
From the cool shelter gleamed each tiny bell: 


there they grew. When all the land 
Was radiant in the splendour of the May, 
And hill, and dale, and copse on every hand 
With songs of birds and wreaths of flowers were gay, 
Sadness and shadow overhung the spot 
Where the sweet lilies bloomed and were forgo. ~ 


Forgotten? Ah! not so; for, while the morn 

Was fresh and rosy, yet, adown the glen, 
Treading the mosses lightly as « fawn, 

A maiden came rejoicingly, who then ue ey 
Bent low the shadowy beechen trees beneath, = 
To cull the lilies for a bridal:wreath. 


She plucked them while the sorrows of the night 
Hung on them still, then bore her prize sway ; 

And as she left the vale, the sunrise bright, 
Touching the chilly dews with loving ray, 
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Made every tear-drop seem & gem, : 
A diamond spark for kingly disdem. 4 
And if the lilies sprang in loneliness, 7 
And fair and sweet in dark seclusion grew, q 
They passed ‘away hope and happiness, 
Too bright for earth to promise and be true, 3 
Decking young beauty’s clear and sunny brow 4 
That dreamt of nought but happiness I trow. | 


182 . A QUAINT SIMILE. 


i | Are there no Auman flowerets dwelling low 
1 aa In life’s sequestered places, shadowed o’er 
| ] By circumstance, and with a secret woe 
7 | Winding about their bosom’s inmost core, 
ae Wrapping their spirits round in grief and care, 


at As the dark leaves enfold the lilies fair? 


Yea, sorrow nurses holy ones and pure, 
Deep in her shades, unseen by careless eyes, 
Who patiently and trustingly endure 
The chastening griefs that train them for the skies, 
And from the darkness of their clouded lot 
Look to their Saviour and are not forgot. 


But He who bids them spring in shade and gloom se. 
Knows well that joy’s free gale and sunny ray 
Would sully half their purity and bloom, 
And touch their soul’s meek graces with decay ; 
Therefore, in sadness and obscurity 
He nurtures them for glory yet to be. 


Oh, that exceeding and eternal bliss, 

That overwhelming weight of glory, wrought 
By these our light afflictions; well may this 

Stifle each sigh and hush each murmuring thought. 
Oh, world, that sin and pain may darken never! 
What are life's griefs beside thy blest “for ever” ? 


A QUAINT SIMILE. 


I vouND this saying in an old divine, 
And of it, I entreat you reader, think ;— 
“If God’s good Spirit do not influence thine, 


Thou writest with a pen that HATH NO INK.” 
Ww. M. 
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THE GOSPEL IN A SYNAGOGUE. 


( From the Report of a Missionary at Stuttgart :—furnished by 
the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews.) 


Axnovur a fortnight ago, beg on a Saturday, Mr. 
W. asked me whether I would lke to accompany him 
to the synagogue in the Jewish hospital, of which he 
is the superintendent. I replied in the affirmative. 
When we arrived at the place—a mr and very 
neat building—we were shown into the private — 
ments of the administrator of the hospital. He re- 
ceived us in the most kind and courteous manner; and 
as I had been introduced to Mr. R. before this, we 
entered into a friendly conversation, which, however, 
was soon interrupted by the coming in of a number of 
persons. 

We now removed into the synagogue—a very nice 
and comfortable looking place. ere I met about 
seventy or seventy-five Jews, all inmates of the hos- 
pital, and about thirty females, who were in a separate 
part. I took up my place b the side of Mr. K., and 
as there was still wanting half an hour before the 
opening of the service, Mr. R. turned himself to me 
and addressed me thus :— 

“T have read, with very great pleasure, the tract 
which Mr. W. lent me some time ago (this being one 
of Dr, M'Caul’s tracts on the fifty-third of Isaiah) ; 
and though I am not able to comprehend the whole 
scope of the arguments employed there, yet 1 feel 
perfectly convinced that that chapter can only be 
applied ‘to the humility and sufferings of the Messiah 
promised to our fathers; and the present unbelief and 
misery of our nation is only owing to the perverted 
and corrupted minds of our Rabbis, who have deprived 
us of the Word of God, and substituted their own 
legends and senseless traditions in its 6 
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“T have also been thinking much,” continued he, 
“of the last conversation we had together about the 
New Covenant promised by Jeremiah ; and how awful 
is the present state of our nation in contrast with the 
state there described! Our religion has sunk into a 
mere name; our services are heartless and unedifying; 
and our hopes are languid and faint. ‘ We wait for 
light, but behold obscurity; for righteousness, but 
behold we walk in darkness.’”’ 

By this time, a number of Israelites had gathered 
around us, and listened attentively to our conversation; 
but when they heard me preach salvation “ through the 
blood of the Lamb,” and perceived that I was endes 
vouring to convince Mr. R. that the Old Covenant 
had already been abolished, and the New One, pre 
dicted by Jeremiah, established through the sufferings 
and death of the Messiah, they all d in wild con- 
fusion at each other ; some wagging their heads ; others 
asking, “ What does all this mean ?”’ and others, again, 
manifesting a kind of displeasure. The moment was 
important ; the sight most interesting; and I felt as 
though I could publicly rise up and testify of Jesus; 
and should most probably have done so, had not the 
Chason given the signal that the service was about to 
commence. 

When all was over, Mr. R. begged me to visit him 
some other day, that we might again take up the im- 
portant topic, in the discussion of which we were 
interrupted. I promised to do so; and, with a warm 
shake of the hand, we parted. 

Through this strange incident, I formed the a 
quaintance of several most respectable and highly 
educated Jews, to whom I might not so easily have 
gained access in any other way. Who knows what 
glory may accrue to God out of all this ? 


J. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE NINTH. 


Old L. Mr. Eprror, what do youthink of the RevoLuTion 
tn Cutna? Shall we still be able to get tea? 

Ed. I have no doubt we shall. t should you and I 
do, my dear madam, without “the cup that cheers and not 
inebriates ? 

Old L. Very badly, I’m afraid. But about the Rebellion ? 

Ed. Why, it is a very remarkable thing. 

Aug. Do you think it will be successful ? 

Ed. Yes, I am of that opinion. The daring mutiny of 
Tren-Tex has gone on with such complete success, has achieved 
s0 many victories, has taken such deep root in the country, and 
is 80 enlightened in its policy, that venture to predict the 
shaking of the old Chinese institutions to their very foundations, 
and the establishment of a new regime from which we may hope 
great and good things. So 

Mrs. M. Is there not a strange mixture of Christianity with 
this rebellion ? 

Ed. There is, and this a novel and ho feature. The 
river Yang-tse-Kiang is now strewed with the fragments of 
images and idols, broken up by the insurgents. Tien-Teh, the 
rebel leader, proclaims himself the younger brother of Jesus 
Christ, is affirmed to have ascended to heaven to receive instruc- 
tions, and now to be carrying out a celestial mandate in expel- 
ing the Tartar dynasty, and establishing the Christian religion. 

Old L. Is he a Christian then ? 

Ed. Rather a strange one. He calls himself the “ Prince of 
Peace ;” but his mission seems anything but dove-like. 

Mrs. M. What do you think of him .° 

Ed, That he has met with Christian teachers, or Christian 
books, probably both ; has had his eyes opened to the absurdities 
of heathenjsm, and to a certain extent, may be considered a con- 
vert to the truths of the Bible. But he either mistakes the 
spirit of Christianity, or is using its profession as an auxiliary to 
his political projects; for his creed seems to be as short and as 
sweet as Mahomet’s—the Bible orthe Sword. There is, however, 
one pleasing inference to be drawn from this strange infusion of 
a crude Christianity into the spirit of the revolutionary forces : 
—that the knowledge of Christianity must have spread throughout 
China much more extensively than we had conjectured. Tracts, 
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if not missionaries, must have dropped seeds of truth over the 
spiritual deserts; and, although this warlike enterprise seems a 
very st blossoming for such seeds, I perceive in it the 
auguries of a vast social, and let us hope, a vast spiritual 
regeneration. A mighty empire, crowded with millions of com- 
— refined and educated people—not wild savages—which 
as been hermetically sealed, and preserved its stereo 
pawns intact by innovation, may now be laid open to the influ 
ences of the Gospel, and to the improved social principles whieh 
that Gospel has ever engendered and cherished. 

Mrs. M. What a glorious prospect! | 

Ed. We are on the eve of great changes;and China—the 
land of Sinim—will share, I fully believe, in approaching 
beatitudes. 

Aug. And in that happy time, I hope “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
will no longer be a faithful portraiture of American servitude. 

Emm. Uncle Tom’s Cabin—why you read that long ago I 
thought. What made you think of it just now ? 

Aug. The Kry* to it, which Mrs. Stowe was obliged to pub- 
lish, because the correctness of her statements was much 
questioned. 

Mrs. M. Woes it fully bear out those statements ? | 

Aug. It shows that truth may be blacker than fiction, as well 
as stranger. ‘The facts accumulated in the “ Key,” not only sub 
stantiate the narrative given in the “Cabin,” but prove that 
the Authoress might, had she chosen, have made out even 8 
stronger case against the beautiful “ domestic institution 
our American friends, I do not wonder that the “Key” hass 
comparatively slow sale; it is really heart-sickening to go throu 
ite details. fe reading the “Cabin” one had the consolation 
that it was a fictitious narrative, and possibly not quite trae; 
but when we turn to the “ Key,” this comforting illusion is 
pelled. The same facts which we perhaps thought had ncquired 
a high colouring from the custe license of a novelist, stand 
out to view in the latter work, more horrible, because more 
true. 

Ed. I suppose you have read the painful account of Mary 
Edmundson, in the sixth chapter of the “ Key.” 

dug. You mean the coloured girl, who with her sister, wer 
among the unfortunate company that attempted to make thetr 
escape from Washington; but were retaken and sold to the slave 
trader, carried to New Orleans, and then back to 

Emm. What became of them ? al 

Aug. Thanks to the noble efforts of the Rev. Henry W 
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Beecher, in raising funds to purchase them, at the solicitation of 
their poor, old sorrow-stricken father, they were reclaimed. 

Ed. 1 have just heard of Mary’s death. 

Aug. Indeed} where? 

Ed. At Oberlin, where Mrs. Stowe, last summer, sent the two 
sisters, for the purpose of having them educated. They resided 
in Professor Cowle’s family. r Mary was taken ill, word was 
sent to her parents, and the father, whose life had been one of 
continual sorrow, arrived in time to see his child die. Before, 
he had seen her in the hands of the trader, her heart crushed 
and bleeding, as she was unfeelingly forced from his sight. Now 
“he came,” in the expressive language of Professor Finney, “ to 
see her off to heaven.” A funeral sermon was preached by Mr. 
Finney, and the associations connected with the occasion 
rendered it deeply solemn, The evening before her death, a 
letter was received, which brought the sad intelligence that a 
brother had just been sold into the hopeless bond§ge of the far 
South. The letter was read in the presence of the dying girl, } 
immediately on its being opened, and before its sad message was | 4 
known to the reader. Mary's anguish is said to have been intense. . 
It wasa thorn that deeply pierced her heart. Slavery had "a 
blighted and cursed her while living, and now came in its i 
hideousness to mock and agonize her when dying ! ig 

Mrs. M. Poor girl! 

—_ You may well say so! Her life had been one of terrible r 
gloom, 

Mrs. M. But how did she die? ia 

Ed, Notwithstanding all the dreadful abuses which slavery ‘s 
had heaped upon her, notwithstanding its ceaseless efforts to 2 
crush her body and ruin her soul, she died a Christian. Though 
8 professedly free government allowed her body to be trampled . 
in the dust, Jesus wae the friend of her spirit. 

Mra, M.. Do you think slavery will geen up in America? 

Ed, Without doubt. Ite actual abandonment may, indeed 
must, involve many practical difficulties; but I am sure that the 
Americans are ashamed of it, and regard it as a sore place in 
their body politic. They, indeed, try to show that it is not as 
bad as we think it to be; that “ Unele Tom's Cabin” deals with 
exceptional cases; that many of the masters provide for the 
happiness of their slaves more than they could or would do if 
they were free; and that our needle-women and factory-hands 
are so cruelly treated that we ought not to talk against slavery. 
But all these assertions are, at best, only palliations of the guult, 
not vindications of the system of slavery. Many motives—reli- 
gious and commercial—are now at work in the minds of the 
more intelligent portion of our transatlantic brethren ; and, 
although these may only gradually develope their action, the 
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result is neither uncertain nor very far distant. The public 
opinion of our country possesses more foreign influence than we 
may imagine; and throughout America is known to be 
universally, uncompromisingly and intensel inst slavery. 

Old L. Oh, Mr. Editor? it be wos? is Romish 
priest who wants to roll Protestants in pitch and tar! 

Ed. I perceive you have been reading RomMaNisM 
Lonpon.* I believe it is quite true. Its veracity is attested 
by Mr. Henry Bramah, who was sol aap to the interview, when 
some startling confessions were e bythe Rev. John Bonus, 
formerly a Protestant, but now a pervert to Rome. 

Mrs. M. Under what circumstances did this interview take 
place ? 

Ed. Ita that about five years ago a Frstaten oe 
was beguiled from the faith of his forefathers, and enticed into 
the Romish communion. Here he remained till conscience 
awoke, and doubts entered his mind. He applied to his con- 
fessor, that these doubts might be removed. He was met by 
mere evasions ; and remained in a very uncomfortable state of 
mind. Happily, he made the acquaintance of a devoted Pro 
testant Minister, with whom he had several interviews ; and the 
result of whose kind counsels was, the return of this poor per 
vert to the Scriptural faith. About this time Mr. Maguire, the 
Secretary of the Islington Protestant Institute, met with him, 
and they have become very intimate. Mr. Bonus hearing of Mw 
this, determined to endeavour to recapture the lost victim. 80 
he wrote to the young man, expressing a strong desire to se 
him; and stating that “he felt an inward inspiration” that 
he should be the means of restoring him to the Romish church. 


Aug. What did the young man do? : 
Bd. Very properly went to Mr, Maguire to ask his advice, 
Mr. Maguire advised him to see Mr, Bonus, provided he were 


allowed to bring a friend with him. 

Emm. Tsuppose Mr, Maguire meant to accompany him. 

Aug, Did the priest consent to this? 

Ed, Withoutany hesitation. He replied, “ No objection, #7 
dear fellow, to one friend, nor ten, nor fifty, even though t 
so many John Cummings. As you allow me the selection 0 ~ 
day, I will come on Friday next, the feast of St. Theresa, w 
I doubt not will help me to resolve your doubts. Dont 
forward to our meeting as anything dreadful, but just offer P 
little bit of prayer. heat you can’t object to that.” Acco 


ingly, the interview took place. I have not time to descr 
that took place; but Mr. Bonus evidently shewed himself ® 


* London : Jackson. 
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reckless and indiscreet champion of his church. “‘ You must 
know,’ said he, ‘that in our church sacraments are magic spells.’ 
“I then remarked,” says Mr. Maguire, “*‘ Aid magic spells re- 
quire magicians ;’ to which he quickly and vishly replied, 
‘Well we are magicians in that sense!’ He then entered on a 
dissertation relative to ‘ entities,’ and ‘ quiddities,’ and ‘ essences,’ 
and ‘substances,’ and ‘accidents’; the ‘ Monads of Leibnitz,’ 
and philosophy in general, almost to no end; and informed us 
that he never knew philosophy, or metaphysics, until, by the 
—— of the cardinal, he studied in Louvain University.” 

he conversation then turned upon a variety of disputed topics. 
On these Mr. Bonus expressed himself in an extraordinary and 
furious manner; losing his temper, and calling his adversary 
‘an ass,’ &c. “ At last, excited to a pitch of fury, he told me,” 
says Mr. Maguire, “in presence of my friend, ‘ That if he should 
find me among his Roman Catholic people, he would advise 
them not just now to kill me—— 

Old L. How shocking! 

Ed. “* But to roll me well in pitch and tar——— 

Old L. I told you so! 

Ed. “* And, if they have the power, then to burn me; that 
nothing but the punishment of death would ever do for heretics.’ 
‘I assure you,’ said he, ‘I would not burn you now, because it 
would be just now inerpedient to do so, and would do much 
harm to our cause ; but if we had the power—I wish that I had 
the power. I would kill every Protestant! This worked well 
while the inquisition worked.’’ 

Old L. hat a wretch ! | 

Aug. What a firebrand! Cardinal Wiseman will scarcely 
sanction such an exposure. | 

Emm. Perhaps Mr. Bonus will be quietly removed to some 
apd sphere, till he learns to be more discreet and to govern 

temper, 

Ed, The Cardinal probably finds it no easy matter to control 
the more bigotted and enthusiastic of his clergy. 

Mrs. M. 1s Popery making much progress abroad ? 

Ed. ere are a few facts which have just met my eye in the 
. a they may serve as some answer to your question. 
In France, the shadow of protection for Protestants has 
vanished since certain articles of the penal code were applied to 
Church meetings, and subjected them to the caprice of any 
pe They are now worshipping and evangelising at the 

ily risk of persecution. Five or six of these Protestants are 


now arraigned before the Em r’s courts, and it is quite 
expected that not one will gain his cause. There have already 
been seven or eight cases of these prosecutions against evange- 
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lists: three condemnations, and the shutting up of five places of 
worship.—A lettey from Iowa states, that costly and energetic 
movements of Jesuit teachers and Romish bishops are now 
making, to control the educational policy. European teachers, 
especially those fitted to educate young ladies in a showy and 
fashionable style, still pour in. For example, a Mr. Villars, s 
Romish priest, has just returned from Paris, where for nine 
months he was busy in obtaining missionary nuns. He has 
brought with him ten of these “sisters;” four are to be 
stationed at Cleveland, and the other six to remain in his 
neighbourhood, They will open schools for the training of the 
upper classes.—Then, in Prussia and France, the Papal authorities 
have forbidden mixed marriages, unless the parties take a solemn 
vow to educate their children in the Roman faith.—Dr. Newman 
is now studying very hard with the Dominicans at Rome, and i 
about to found an order of Roman Catholic missionaries, whose 
especial object will be, the conversion of the “ flourishing kingdom 
of England.”—Monsignor Belgrado, the Pope’s Internuncio m 
Holland, is making a tour through the various dioceses of the 
kingdom, for the purpose of installing the new Roman Catholie 
bishops. 

Emm. Is there nothing on the other side ? 

Ed. Here is something ; a great revival of religion has taken 
place in the department of Drome, France, where,of 250,000 inhabr- 
tants, 50,000 have been nominally connected with the Protestant 
communion, though few of them are pious in the proper sense 
the word. The Lord has been pleased to visit this locality with 
anespecial outpouring of the Holy Spirit. In the village of 
Montmyrans, there is not a single house in which some converts 
may not be reckoned; many children have been led to Jesus, and 
a of all ages have been brought to the foot of the cross. 

he Roman Catholics are much amazed at these things. In 
other villages also, the same good work is visible, and the chil- 
dren of God, who have been labouring and praying for such ds 
plays of the riches of grace, are encouraged and quickened. 

Mrs. M. We must rejoice at such good news! 

Emm. As we are on the subject of Popery, it will not be 
irrelevant to mention a little work which describes the rs 
of the Reformation in Germany : SkETCHES OF THE LIFE OF 
LuTuEr.* It is designed for children, and has been compiled 
from D’ Aubigne. | 

Ed. A very good idea, and one which seems well carried = 

Emm. What picture are you regarding so carefully, Augustus 

Aug. The frontispiece to the Caprrvs.t It is draws 


* London: J. Groom. London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
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with more attention to ancient costume than one usually finds in 
children’s books. The artist has evidently seen Layard’s pic- 
tures, and has succeeded in giving a very good representation of 
an Assyrian cavalcade. 

Ed. Is this the only recommendation the book possesses P 

Aug. Oh, no; it is a plain, simple, and affectionate exposi- 
tion of the narrative of the “little maid,” and is well adapted 
to the young. 

Ed. Shall I frighten you, Augustus, if I recommend you to 
read Britannic ReszearcueEs,* by Beale Poste ? 

Aug. Frighten me! of course not. It is not a folio, which 
isalll dread. What is it about, please ? 

Ed. It is an honest and laborious attempt to furnish mate- 
rials for an authentic History of England before the Conquest, 
and bring to light what the author styles, “ New facts and rec- 
tifications of ancient British history.” 

Aug. But when does he begin this ante-conquest history, for 
I should think that the very early history must remain in 4 
fabulous state ? 

Ed. He dates his inquiries from the century preceding the 
first invasion of Julius Cesar. 

Aug. I hope he is discriminating ? 

Ed. He wishes and tries to be. He lays down what appears 
: be correct principles of judgment, and bases his decisions upon 
them. 

Aug. Does he abandon king Arthur as a myth ? 

Ed. On the contrary, he seats him again on his throne. He 
says of him :—“ The real state of the case seems to be, that he 
very early, probably within a century, or a century and a half 
afterwards, became the subject of historical romance, and that 
from the attractive nature of such works, more correct accounts 
were in course of time superseded. We have the narrative of 
Nennius, and he is supported by the literature of the Welsh, as 
to the reality of there having been such a person as Arthur ; he 
is mentioned also in the Armorican chronicle of Mont St. Michel.” 

Aug. Well, I am glad to be able to keep king Arthur. 

Ed. Among the other multifarious inquiries to which the 
author gives his attention, I will only brin forward one—for 
we have not time to consider the book at any length—Who were 
the first Christians in Britain ? 

Mrs. M. He certainly will not find them in St. Augustine, and 
the Anglo-saxon Church of the seventh 

Aug. Perhaps he discovers them in the Cambrian Church, 
and its Archbishopric of Caerleon, in the fifth century. 


* London: J. R. Smith. 
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‘Poste goes back stil farther, even pasting Lucius and 
Christian in the second centu affirms 


gained f footing a earlier date. 
ang But how he support this theory ? 
He begins by a reference to a heathen inscription which 


ter, in 1723. In this inscription, the name 
tat’ pi ubnus and Aulus Pudens occur. By the of Mar 
igrams and St. Paul’s Epistles, he connects the Pudens 

of the inscription with Claudia, the da hter of Cogidubnus, and 
with Linus and Aristobulus. The res t of his investigations is 


pe of the Southern 
Belge, or Britain, had a ter named Claudia, who was 
the late propreetor, for education ; and who grew up, possessed 
beauty and accomplishments, and was the object of much admi- 
ration. Pomponia Grecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, the 
lady of the house, from the tenor of a passage in the Annals of 
Tacitus, xiii, 82, is considered to have been a Christian, and 
Claudia to have imbibed the faith from her. As a sequel to the 
above, she is believed to have married Aulus Pudens, a young 
And it is thought they are the persons mentioned by St. ty 
we shall presently see (2 Tim. iv. 21). And we may edd, that 
Aristobulus, or Tedeabon and a person named Linus, seem 
have completed the British party at that time assemble 

me.” 

Emm. Who, after all, then, were the first Christians ? 
Ed. According to our author, Aristobulus and those who 
were converted by his preaching, his mission undoubtedly being 
the best authenticated as the first which took place. 

Mrs. M. I think it ought to be noticed, that the author, 


of his subject, yet seems to state his opinion very modestly, 
to’ be willing to think and let think. Many antiquarians 


offend us by their 

Aug. I think it ought also to be noticed, that this volume 
possesses a copious i ® rare accompaniment to » modem 
publicati 
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Emm. Why not in Christians of tho third century, when 
Alban was martyred ? 

Ed. Mr. Poste goes back still farther, even passing by Lucius and 
his Christian congregation, in the second century. He affirms 
that there was a ‘previously existing British Church ; ome that 
had gained a footing at a much earlier date. 

Aug. But how does he support this theory ? 

Ed. He begins by a reference to a heathen inscription which 
was found at Chichester, in 1723. In this inscription, the names 
of Cogidubnus and Aulus Pudens occur. By the help of Mar 
tiai’s Kpigrams and St. Paul’s Epistles, he connects the Pudens 
of the inscription with Claudia, the daughter of Cogidubnus, and 
with Linus and Aristobulus. The result of his investigations is 
thus stated :—“It is supposed that Cogidubnus, the same per- 
son who is named by Tacitus, and who is now considered ascer- 
tained to have been made king of a portion of the Southern 
Belge, or Britain, had a daughter named Claudia, who was 
entrusted to the care of the family of Aulus Plautius, at Rome, 
the late propretor, for education ; and who grew up, possessed of 
beauty and accomplishments, and was the object of much admi- 
ration. Pomponia Grecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, the 
lady of the house, from the tenor of a passage in the Annals of 
Tacitus, xiii. 32, is considered to have been a Christian, and 
Claudia to have imbibed the faith from her. As a sequel to the 
above, she is believed to have married Aulus Pudens, a young 
Roman of the equestrian order, who also became a Christian. 
And it is thought they are the persons mentioned by St. Paul, as 
we shall presently see (2 Tim. iv. 21). And we may add, that 
Aristobulus;-or Eubulus, and a person named Linus, seem to 
have completed the British party at that time assembled at 
Rome.” 

Emm. Who, after all, then, were the first Christians ? 

Ed. According to our author, Aristobulus and those who 
were converted by his preaching, his mission undoubtedly being 
the best authenticated as the first which took place. 

Mrs. M. I think it ought to be noticed that the author, 
although displaying considerable learning and no little know 
ledge of his subject, yet seems to state his opinion very modestly, 
and to be willing to think and let think. Many antiquarian 
offend us by their dogmatism. 

Aug. 1 think it ought also to be noticed, that this volume 
possesses a copious index, @ rare accompaniment to 4 
publication. 
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training of a costermonger’s children to a street life; 
or to orphanhood, friendlessness and utter destitution ; 
or to vagrant dispositions and tastes on the part of 
children, which cause them to be runaways. 

Suppose, then, this sturdy looking child, with her 
overhanging eyebrows and ieowrnde under lip, giving 
a strange and mixed expression to her face, sup 
her to be an orphan, Her parents have been miser- 
ably ge fl and where she has lived has been among 
people that got their living by street-selling, It 
seoms her only road to a meal and a bed, Forlorn 
and destitute, yét compelled to do something for her 
own support, this orphan child starts with a stock in 
trade a few pence have purchased—a few 
matches, boot-laces, nuts, or onions. Her profits may 
be sixpence ‘a-day, and, including Sunday traffic, three 
and sixpence a week; but, taking into account bad 
weather, they will not average more than half-a-crown 
a week throughout the year. 

These neglected children become so habituated tos 
street life, that frequently they cannot adapt them- 
selves to any other. A visitor among the poor, met, 
one day, with a little girl of ten years of age, rather 
intelligent looking, but with hands and face betraying 4 
sad want of soap. The following conversation took place: 

“ What does your father work at ?”’ «i 

; “Why, he works at them houses now, a building on 
them.”” 

“ Have you a mother ?”’ 

“No, mother’s been dead a long time, and father 
brought another woman home, and told me to call ber 
mother. But she soon went away.” 

“ And what do you do?”’ 

“T works about the streets, but only when there’ 
nothing to eat at home.” 

“ Does your father keep from drink ?” 

“ Oh, he gets drunk sometimes, but I think, not # 
oft as he did and then he lies in bed.” 
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“ What, all day?” 

“No, sir, not all day; but he gets up and goes out 
and gets more drink, and comes back and goes to bed 

n.”’ 

“Is he kind to you?” 

“ Yes, sir; he never uses me hardly when he’s drink- 
ing, and has got money; he gives me some, now and 
then, to get bread and butter with, or a halfpenny 

udding; he never eate anything in the house when 

‘s drinking, and he's a very quiet man; sometimes he's 
laid in bed two or three days and nights at a time.”” 

“Have you ever been to school P 

“T goes to school when father has money; we lives 

well then.” 

“And can you keep yourself?” 

“Yes; I’ve kept myself for a whole week.” 

“What can you do} 

“I minds peoples’ stalls if they’re away a bit, and 
run for them if they are wanted; and I go errands. 
I've carried home flower-pots for a lady.” 

“How much do you generally get ?”’ 

“T’ve got a el. on a day, and a penny and 


some bread, perhaps; and I’ve lived on that. Five or | 


six times I’ve sold oranges, and ingans as well, and 
carried the money to Mrs. —, who gave me all I took 
above four-pence, for myself.” 

“Would you like to have astall of your own?” 

“T believe y’r,I should! I'd rather have a pitch of 
my own, than go to a place. But I’ve a sister who 
has a place in the country; she’s far older than I am, 
and, I shall get one.” 

“Perhaps, your father will be able to keep you with- 
out coming into the streets ?” 

“May be he will; he’s at work now, and he says 
he'll take the pledge.” 


Ww. M. W. 
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THE STAR’S MONUMENT. 


ONCE _ a time, as a young poet walked out in the evening 
sunshine, he meditated on the good that his lays might be des- 
tined to uo to mankind. “I am glad,” he thought, “that I was 
singled out from the multitude for a better and nobler kind of 
work than that which they are destined to pursue; I work for 
fame, they for food; they must work themselves, I may work 
for others,” 

“A fine evening, sir,” said a woodman whom he passed in 
the lane, and who was trimming the low hedge with his shears. 

“Very fine indeed, my friend,” answered the —_ “but” he 
thought as he went on, ‘‘ you do not see all the beauty in it that 
I do; what a glorious mission is that of the poet, to be the 
interpreter between man and the beautiful world that has been 
given to him for his home!” | 

He walked on beyond the sound of the woodman’s shears, 
and compared the woodman’s work with his own. “This man 
and his work,” he thought, “must needs be forgotten and pase 
away ; my work, though harder, may haply endure for centuries, 
and my name may be remembered as a benefactor. I will strive 
hard to deserve such a lot; I would not subside into the earth 
when I die, like aseed of corn falling from a sheaf, wherein 
there are millions like itself; a seed whereof no man takes note, 
and that none misses. Oh that it might rather be my lot to be 
like a living branch torn by a strong wind, or wrenched by § 
storm from some stately tree, the scar whereof for ever must 
remain, and the gap whereof can never be supplied! , 

As the poet said these words his eyes lighted on two beautiful 
branches which had sprung high out of the little low hedge, and 
were twined together where they terminated; they were the 
long slender branches of a wild rose and a bramble, and straight 
before his feet, on the dusty lane, fell their shadow, which ws 
shaped into the semblance of a lyre. 

he poet stopped; the two long tendrils were waved gently 

by the light air of evening, which swayed though it did 
disunite them. ‘A beautiful emblem for me,” he t ought ; 
lyre is dropped into my path, it is clear and fair, though i bes 
one, Qh, that my lays, like that sweet 
long be cast across the dusty pathway of human life, and 
the evening of many a labour-stained day! The living 
are high, they cast their shadow fair ; they are or il 2 
the wind cannot disunite them; they are light, will rise 
again after the storm!” 
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While he thus spoke the setting sun went down, and the 
shadowy lyre was gone ; he lifted up his eyes to the branches of 
the wild rose and the bramble, but as he looked at them the 
woodman came by with his shears and cut them down, and they 
fell into the dust across the poet’s pathway. 

“My fair emblem that I chose for myself,” said he, “thou 
hast Tooul me false very soon!” 

So the poet walked home in the gathering twilight; he was 
sorry that the shadowy lyre had vanished, and he wondered 
whether it might not be even so with his lays; whether they 
also might not be trodden down, or swept aside, as useless 
unhonoured things. 

In a melancholy mood he traversed the meadows, and it had 
long been dark when he entered the city where he dwelt, but 
the streets were not so quiet as was usual at midnight; groups of 
pan were talking together, many were —, backwards and 
orwards, and close to his own door he observed a cluster of his 
townsmen standing motionless, and gazing with earnest interest 
up into the sky. 

He saanivek the reason of this conduct, and they told him 
that a friend of his, who was a diligent astronomer, had, 
scarcely an hour before, rushed down into the street with the 
mang intelligence, that a certain star in the constellation that 

y were now gazing 4 that very evening, unaccount- 

e poet looked up with earnest wonder. It was even so; he 
remembered all the stars in that group, and one of them was 
missing. He had not half satisfied himself with gazing upward, 
when the people began to disperse. It was no use looking any 
longer, the star was gone; only time could show whether it was 
gone for ever, “This is a strange thing,” said one, “ but strange 
things happen every day.” “ hat was avery bright star,” said 
another, but there are hundreds left.” 

“She will never be missed,” remarked a third; “ What does 
ane star signify ?” 

“There are some now shining,” observed a fourth, “ that are 
than she was.” 

“Poor star,” said the poet, “to be disparaged so soon upon 
her withdrawal.” 

“ How are we beholden to her?” asked the people; “it was 
her nature to shine, she could not help it, and but for her 
shining we never should have known that she existed.” 

“ That is true,” answered the poet, and he sighed. 

Soon after this all the people withdrew, and the poet was left 
alone in the darkness, gazing up into the vacant place which the 
vanished star had occupied. At length, thinking he should like 
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to know something more concerning this wonderful 
ance, he went to the house of the old astronomer, and 
him on the roof, surrounded by his instruments, and gazing also 
towards the place of the lost star. 

“TT had gone up to my usual place,” said he, in answer to the 
poet’s questions, “and as the grey veil of twilight spread across 
the heavens I watched the stars coming out one by one, as! 
had often done before. I cast my eyes towards this constella- 
tion; the stars at first sight a to be glittering and 
trembling as usual, but as the darkness i methought 
one of them was surrounded by a reddish halo, which waxed 
and waned. Nevertheless, I said to myself, the stars are uw 
changing; there must needs be a mote in my eye, which causes 
this star to look to me so large and yet so dim; then I looked 
around upon the other stars, but their lustre was cold and pale 
as ever, and I became convinced that there was a change in het 
light, which made them look white and wan. 

“ As the night darker she glowed like a living coal, and 
seemed to tremble and quiver in her place. At as if on 
everlasting hand had taken hold on her and was ing her 
through the infinitudes of space, backward and inward to iteelf, 
I saw w smaller and smaller, and fade and shrink in the 
distance, efit my straining eyes ached with following after her, and 
she was less than one grain of sand lying on the ess sea shore, 

“So she remained, the smallest visible thing im all the 
till, when night was at the darkest, and her sisters were 
glittering in their appointed places, she suddenly went out 
alto ther, and left no blot in the heavens to show where she 
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“And she will soon be forgotten,” said the poet, “Ob, bow 
sad a fate is hers.” | 
at so, brother?” asked the astronomer, “ has she not 
fulfilled her mission—was she not bright while she lasted ? 
“She has fulfilled her mission, certainly,” replied a 
“but, unhappy star, none praise her, and few will her 
name in remembrance.” Then he repeated to the astronome 
what Re had heed the ay when they edited <f 
Ww, 
* That concerns them, not her,” said the astronomer} “itis 
not her fault if they despised her.” “ 
her 


“ But it was her misfortune,” in the poet. “ Oh, 
brother, if such is the reward, it would have been better for 
not to shine, and for me not to sing.” 

“ Did He that made her, then, say when He set her in ber 

ace, ‘Give light,’” asked the astronomer, “or did He 
* Earn praise.’ ?” 
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“ He made her to give light,” said the poet. 

“ My brother,” said the astronomer, “to give light is a great 
blessing, but to receive praise is nothing ; for if the star had 
been praised every night of her shining it would not have made 
her any brighter, either in the sight of mankind, or in the eyes 
o.oo made her. And for what were you made, my 

t ” 

“IT was made,” answered the poet, “to sing, but must I sing 
if men will not listen ?” 

“If the apple-tree grows in a desert place,” answered the 
astronomer, “shall she say, it is waste labour for me to bear 
flowers and ripen fruit, since God has let me grow where there 
hands to gather it 

e may not say so,” replied t 

“Neither may oon sa men meal It is waste labour 
for me to sing ; and if praise me not, my song is in vain; 
for if they will not listen it is their fault; but if you give them 
no sweet sounds to listen to, you make the fault your own,” 

“I will sing,” answered the poet, “but 1 would fain be 
thanked and remembered for it. I covet the love of my fellows ; 
and as for this star, though much that deserves to be held in 
remembrance must needs be forgotten ; she shall have a better 
fate, and though she did not live for fame, it shall be hers, for I 
will raise a monument to her bright memory, and upon it shall 
be recorded, that, as long as she lasted, she lighted us.” 

So the poet created a stately monument to the memory of the 
lost star ; upon it was engraven the night whereon she vanished, 
and the place she vanished from, and underneath in golden 

were written these words :— 


“‘ While she lived, she shone.” 


Now the poet when he did this was young. 

The monument that he erected to the memory of the star was 
greatly admired in his native city. At first it was the general 
topic of conversation ; all the townspeople came to see it; and 

strangers were directed to it, and brought to read the golden 
letters, “ While she lived, she shone!” 

Oftentimes, when the poet heard this inscription repeated, he 
felt that to be thus remembered was, indeed, fame for the star ; 
and, per he sometimes indulged a wish, that when he was 
dead, some kind hand might raise such a monument for him. 

After a while, however, he left his native city, and travelled 
among his countrymen, teaching them the things which belonged 
to his art; instilling into their rude minds many # noble and 
virtuous sentiment, through the medium of his sweet cadences ; 
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rede | for them some of the best traditions of their race, in 
; teaching humanity, generosity, and truthfulness, in 
his songs; but so unobtrusively, that many derived advantage, 
and learnt the poet’s lesson, without knowing that they were 
indebted to him for more than some flowing rhymes; and little 
thinking that, while their language lasted, their childrens’ chil- 
dren would be sung to sleep, and the youth of coming geners- 
tions would look on the words that he written. 

I am obliged to call him “the poet,” because, though I have 
often heard some of his ballads sung, and though tradition has 

ed his maxim, we know neither his place, nor his condition, 
and posterity is ignorant of his name. 

Thus much, however, it remains for me to tell you concerning 
him ; that he did not revisit his native city till the old astrono- 
mer was dead, and all that generation, and till his own hair was 
white, and he was obliged to use a staff to support him, All 
his friends were dead or had left the city, when he, at len 
returned to it; and the streets and gardens were so much al 
that he could scarcely find his way about them, At last, he 
wandered into the public gardens, and there, under the shadow 
of some stately trees, which he had loft tender saplings, he aw 
the fair marble monument which ho had erected uty 
before, and on it the golden letters, but little effaced, “ While 
she lived, she shone,” 

How bright those = letters appeared to him, How they 

the tears started in them. And he sat down 
and recalled his youthful thoughts—how he had lamented that 
anything good and great should pass away without praise; and 
had imagined that with departed fame died away a man’s influ 
ence, and that being himself once forgotten, his words and his 
thoughts were as if they had never been. , 

“But though fame is not to be won of many,” said he, 
“this star will live in its brightness, and for myself, I look for 
something better, and also more attainable. Bright star, I do 
not envy you.” 

As he said this, a man passed by who read the inscription, and 
then said to the poet, “Can you tell me, aged sir, the meaning 
of these words?” 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed the poet, “that you dwell in this 
city and do not know ?” 

“T lead a busy life;” replied the man, “and do not often 
talk of what does not concern me. I dare say the learned may 
a their meaning, but I have not heard them speak on the 
subject.” 

So the poet in great surprise, related the story of the mont 
ment, and the townsman thanked him and passed on. Presently 
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some young girls approached, and urged by curiosity, the poet ask- 
ed of them the very same question that the townsman had putto him, 

Upon this one of them answered, “ Sir, the monument is old, 
it was erected before our mothers were born, and it is not very 
certainly known what those words mean, for people interpret 
them differently ; but the most likely tale is, that once upon @ 
time, a certain most beautiful lily grew up in this shadow, and 
unfolded its starry blossom by night; and that a good astro- 
nomer who lived hereabouts, came frequently to admire it ; but 
ame night when he came, he found that the bitter cast wind had 
withered it, and blown all its petals away; then he said, | will 
erect a monument to the memory of the lily, for it was the most 
beautiful flower the world has ever seen, it was even as beautiful 
star,” 

“T thank you, maid,” said the poet, “I am glad I have heard 
your tale,” 

Bo the young maidens passed on, and the poet fell into a d 
reverie, till a youth coming by that way, he stopped him, a 
doked him also what wae the story of the monument, 

“What was the true origin of this tradition,” he oy” 
“none can say with any certainty, Some declare that a star dic 
indeed disappear, but that we hold to be a superstition; and the 
hetter class of people relate, that it was ot star, hut 
and that once upon a time, there lived in this city, seven beaut al 
fistore——they were beautiful as stare—and one of them, the mont 
beautiful of all, was seen and loved by a young poot, who wrote 
o sonnet in her praise, and called it the evening star; but one 
hight so it was, that just about the time the stars came out, this 
lady sickened, and at the moment when the evening star got 
below the horizon, she closed her eyes and died, and the poet 
raised this monument to her memory.” 

“TI thank thee, youth,” said the poet, “thou hast told me a 
truth, though a 8 the guise of a fable. I did once wish for 
fame,” he thought ; “ but I now neither long for it, nor believe 
that it existeth ; for truly, if men bear a man’s deeds in remem- 
brance and report them truly, they forget his name ; and if they 
remember his name, they p doom the deeds for which they first 
noted it, into fables. 

“ But, O golden letters of this useless monument, what would 
be the fame of the star (if she could have it), compared with the 
truth that you embody. I am contented for her, and how much 
more than contented could I now be for myself, if it might be 
true of me when my course is ended, though no voice might be 
lifted up to say it, ‘ While he lived he shone.’” ' 

So the poet went his way, and the lot which contented him 

his own. ORRIS. 
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THE BIBLE. 


No volume ever commanded such a profusion of 
readers, or was translated into so many lan 
Such is the universality of its spirit, that no book 
loses less by translation; none has been so frequen 
copied in manuscript; and none so often prin 
King and noble, peasant and pauper, are delighted 
students of its p Philosophers have humbly 
gleaned from it; and legislation been thankfully 
indebted to it. 

Its stories charm the child; its hopes inspirit the 
aged; and its promises soothe the bed of death. The 
maiden is wedded under its sanction; and the grave 
is closed under its comforting assurances. Its lessons 
are the essence of religion; the seminal truths of 
theology; the first Boon ae of morals; and the gui 
axioms of political economy. Martyrs have often 
and been burnt for attachment to it. It is the theme 
of universal appeal. In the entire range of literature, 
no book is so frequently quoted or referred to. 

The majority of all the books ever published have 

in connexion with it. The fathers commented 
upon it; and the subtle divines of the middle ages 
refined upon its doctrines. It sustained Omgen® 
scholarship, and Chrysostom’s rhetoric ; it whetted the 
penetration of Abelard, and exercised the keen inge 
nuity of Aquinas. It gave life to the revival of letters, 
and Dante and Petrarch revelled in its imagery. 1 
augmented the erudition of Erasmus, and roused and 
blessed the intrepidity of Luther. Its temples a 
the finest specimens of architecture, and the brightest 
triumphs of music are associated with its poetry. 
text of no ancient author has summoned into oper 
tion such an amount of labour and learning, and it has 
furnished occasion for the most masterly examples 
criticism and comment, grammatical investigation, 
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logical analysis. ‘ It has inspired the English muse 
with her loftiest strains. Its gladdened Milton 
in his darkness, and cheered the song of Cowper in 
his sadness. It was the star which guided Columbus 
to the discovery of a new world. It furnished the 
panoply of that Puritan valour which shivered tyranny 
in days gone by. It is the Magna Charta of the 
world’s regeneration and liberties. Such benefactors 
as Francke, Neff, Schwartz, and Howard, the departed 
Chalmers, and the living Shaftesbury, are cast in the 
mould of the Bible. The records of false religion, 
from the Koran to the Book of Mormon, have owned 
its superiority, and surreptitiously purloined its jewels. 
Among the Christian classics, it loaded the treasures 
of Owen, charged the fulness of Hooker, barbed the 
point of Baxter, gave colours to the palette and sweep 
to the pencil of Bunyan, enriched the fragrant fancy 
of Taylor, sustained the loftiness of Howe, and strung 
the plummet of Edwards. In short, this collection 
of artless lives and letters has changed the face of the 
world and ennobled myriads of its | eee Fi- 
nally, and to show the contrast, while millions bid it 
welcome, the mere idea of its circulation causes the 
Pope to tremble on his throne, and brings fearful 
curses from his quivering lips. 
J. i. 


A MOTHER'S TALE. 


Wirz all the care of a mother’s love 
My beautiful babe I dressed, 

And on couch as pure as the winter's snow, 
Pillowed her head to rest, 

With her dimpled hands, as in act of prayer, 
Crossed on her placid breast. 
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Tenderly; fondly, I kissed the lips 
_ That never again kissed me, ott diye 
. Por there lurked no. life in the depth of sleep | 
That silenced my baby’s glee, mets 
Nor a breath save mine stirred the golden locks . . 
That over her cheek. hung. free, ors 
Stifling a trouble that would not weep, 
| To s chamber narrow and dark and chill, et 
Of mouldering wrecks of the human form cent 
By death and the grave defiled. ver 
There, by the side of my husband dead, we 
And my children—early lost— were 
I buried my Zast, and heard the clay iil 
On the echoing coffin tossed, } 
Till the earth closed over the fairest flower " 
E’er blighted by springtide frost! 
Home I turned, by. the graves where sleep | 
The dead of the city’s throng, f 
"Neath graven stones that may scarcely keep | 
The senseless corpse from wrong ; ‘ 
And mounds, where never the sallow grass % 
Home, where the dwellings of living men 
Squalid and cheerless lie ; 
Where the thick air stagnates in noisome courts, 
And alleys close and high; 
Where the wealthy tread with averted head, 
And the needy live and die! 
Startling my sorrow, a revelling group | 
Full on my pathway ‘rushed ; 
Swiftly they passed; but I well marked one, | y 
A woman with riot flushed, ’ 
And all her womanly charms by sin | 
Foully debased and crushed. | 
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Fearful the oaths she sware; 4 
Her shameless forehead bare; : 
And over her vest, and,over her breast, : 
Hair, that her maidenly pride had twined 
In graceful curl and braid; a 
Tresses, that o’er her childhood’s brow 
And veiled her infancy’s peaceful sleep | 
On the breast of « mother laid. | 
She an infant! A guileless child! | 
That woman so low debased, 
With the brand of sin on her hardened brow. 
And her bloated features traced ; : 
Dimpled and fair as my own sweet babe, 
And with golden ringlets graced! 
A. low voice whispered me, * Who shall say, ) 
| But the world had kept in store 
A blight of sorrow and shame like this 
For the child that thy tears deplore! 
) Go, weep the erring, the lost; but weep 
The dwellers in heaven no more!" 
I've wept, remembering my cherished youth, 
And its joys so early flown ; | 
Tye wept for weariness, wept for want— 
But not for my baby gone! , 
For I've learnt, that safer than hidden pear! 
In the ocean's deepest bed, 
Or folded lamb by:ite shepherd: watched 
When the midnight dews are shed, 
Is the child at rest, omits Baviour’s bresst, 
The babe in ite, beauty: deed | 
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YOUTHFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 


A STIRLING TRACT FOR YOUNG MEN. | 


Ix the appeal made by the inspired Preacher to 
young me ‘he tells them to make 
sures of life, to follow out their desires, to indulge 
their propensities, and enjoy the cherished pollutions 
of sin. He would lead them to feel that they might 
adopt such a course of action to satisfy their sensual 
ee but with the certainty, that, for all these 

gs, God will bring them into judgment. The 
language is ironical, and is an exemplification of the 
the indulgence of sin, the course of unt 

flecting, careless, and presumptuous conduct; the 
adoption of principles wholly at variance with the 
Divine commands, and the warning of the account 
to be hereafter rendered at the final judgment 
Young men are specially addressed in this, the lan 
of inspiration; and hence the need of ther 


eep 
reminding them that the eye of God is upon t em ab 
every period of life. God is. not a common spectator 
of actions. He weighs the motives which sway the 
heart, and epost the secrets which lie hid in the 
depths of the bosom. 


h hour is pregnant with important results; for 
nothing that is thought, said, or done, but has ® 
reference to eternity —an influence which extends 
beyond the narrow precincts of time. Character 
everything, either in what is essentially good or evib 
Man writes his own history ; and on his conduct here 
—his principles—and actions will depend his eternal 
weal or woe. He cannot 


hourly investigation. His thoughts are under exami 
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nation, all open and bare to the Divine eye, who 
declares, that, “as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” He is, therefore, just what his thoughts are— 
the spring and element of his life. His in 


the social condition, either for good or evil, — 


on the construction and mould of his mind. is 
the source of all the and influence which will 
be exerted in the course of his life. 


How careful, then, should a young man be to 


watch well the springs of action, to exercise self-dis- 


cipline, to regulate thought, to maintain a control 
over the inner movements of his mind, and to labour 
after the maintenance of a well-balanced judgment. 
If these be wanting, the heart will be o and 
exposed to the floods of temptation. Without the 
steady and persevering effort to have the mind con- 
formed to the will of God, adverse influences will 
inevitably spring up to overwhelm and endanger its 
safety. 0 weeds are contending for the mastery ; 
and, if a young man is irresolute, undecided, wavering, 
and undetermined in his course, he will become a prey 
to every dark design, a victim to his folly, and an easy 
conquest to his passions, Without earnest seekin 
for Divine aid, and earnest efforts to rectify and sub- 
due the heart to the obedience of faith, he will be like 
the ship in the storm without its anchor, the sport of 
every wave, and a spoil for the breakers. Nothing 
less than the spiritual change of his heart will save 
him from the depths of sin, and the fatal pleasures:of 
8 thoughtless life. He is warned by the of 
the result of a reckless career, in the certainty that 
him into judgment. He may try the 
experiment of a rash and inconsiderate course, but it 
must be at the risk of his eternal salvation. 


How wise, how dignified, is the sdmonition ad- 
dressed by the inspired writer, “Wisdom is the prin- 
ciple thing ; wisdom: and with all thy 
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getting, get Prov. iv. 7. It is not to 
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be obtained by feeble desires, oy vacillation, or 
ment; but by immediate, decided, determined — 
to seek Divine enlightenment, and never to rest until 
the great deep within is ploughed up with the harrow 
of repentance, and the soil watered with the dews of 
heavenly grace. The heart, without the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, will be, as described in the Word, 
“dead in trespasses and sins”’ (Eph. ii. 1), unfit. for 
the glorious end of its existence here, and unpre 
for the judgment of God hereafter. It is a grave 
subject for a young man to ponder, who is entering on 
the journey of life, in the pursuit of pleasure,. 
cessive worldliness, presumptuous carelessness, 
ference to its spiritual interests, and wholly uncon 
cerned about the tremendous consequences whk 
await him. What will be the result of all such dis 
regard to the will of God? What can he expect, if 
he sow the wind, but to reap the whirlwind? What 
can he anticipate but ruin, utter ruin, when all his 
sinful actions are brought to light at me bar of judg- 
ment? It is no trifle, young man, to sin 
conscience, against light, against thy God, He that 
believeth not is condemned already; and, as long 4 
you refuse accepting the offers of Divine mercy, you 
write, in living characters, your own condemnation. 
This is as certain as your existence, as sure a8 
my heavens above you. | 
‘It is time, therefore, to ponder well your. ae 
course, to weigh well your responsibility, to reflect 
the results of all suc rejoicing in the ways of folly, 
and to determineby Divine help, to seek and obtail 
the remedy, before it be too late. In the present day 
there is no lack of an evil and a powerful ages 
tality at work, to decoy and entice the young im 
paths of destruction. Never was there the p 
af the aboundings of iniquity more than at the ge 
sent time—of infidelity striving for the mailer 
cold formal religion, and indifference to the clams, 
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God and eternity. The net is spread on every side to 
ay 3 the thoughtless and allure the unsuspecting. 


The fact is admitted, and is a solemn reality, The 


warning voice must be given, the notes of alarm 
sounded, and the Christian summoned to his duty— 
to stem the tide of evil which is flowing on through 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The young, especially, are to be cared for. Th 
are to be admonished, to be warned, to be remind 
that on the present hour will depend their eternal 
welfare. Spiritual religion, if not cultivated, if not 
ardently and earnestly sought for, if not 
will leave them in the midnight darkness of selfish 
unconcern. A life of usefulness is intimately con- 
nected with the implantation of right principles in the 
heart. In vain will a young man expect to succeed in 
exercising a good and salutary influence in the circle 
in which he moves, unless he exemplifies religion im 
his daily conduct. He must feel his responsibility to 
be commensurate with the means he has of acting up 


to his convictions of right and wrong. He is en-_ 
trusted with the faculty of reason, with the power of. 
discernment, with the knowledge of the revealed will 


of his Maker, with the declaration that he is account, 
able for his actions, his influence, his example; and, if 
he chooses to contradict or oppose the Divine purpose, 
and follow the ways of his own heart, then he may be 
sure, that, for all these things God will bring him into 
ju ent. 
oung man, observe where your treasure lies. If 
your affections are fixed on ist, you will be pre- 
red and fitted for a holy, happy, and useful course. 
our life will be one of solid enjoyment and continued 
satisfaction, in the labour you employ for the good of 
others and for the glory of God. Your path will be 
that of the just, shining brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day. The blessings of aay dy: rest on you, 
and the seed you sow will bear its to everlasting 
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ends, regardless of the end of your being, and 
yield to habits of indolence, sensual pleasure, and 
total unconcern about your salvation, you may come 
to the conclusion that such:a path will end in dis 
perso in blighted hopes, in certain despair, and 
endless woe. | 

Never trifle with solemn convictions of sin. Behold 
Christ stands at the door and knocks, Rev. iii. 20. 
Reject not his blessed invitations ; for when He shut- 
teth, no man can open, Rey. iii. 7. The door is now 
open, wide enough to admit you and all who: come, to 
enter in and find salvation. But it is an open door 
only for a time—a season—a period; and unless you 
press forward to the gate of mercy, and enter im, you 
will find, to your utter dismay and confusion, that 
will be shut for ever, Prov. i. 24—28. | 
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change 
was seen 
town. 


between the stillness of every thing around us, and of 
our own motions—the calm which nature would enjoy for the 
next twelve hours, and the noisy tossings of the waters oF 
which we expected to pass the night. There had been hardiys 
breath of wind that day in London, yet we had not passe 
Lewes many miles before we felt the breeze, which almost in 
variably gives intimation of nearing the sea coast. We slwayt 
rejoiced in its low sonorous moan, as reminding us of the cea 
and hailed the first sight of vessels riding at anchor in the quiet 


creek ; such sights and such sounds were offered some SH 


Ow a lovely evening, in the month of August, we mp to 
ins at Lewes, where a faint and gentle gleam of light 
to irradiate the towering castle, that overlooks the old 
unshine yet lingered on the Sussex Downs, and the 
peacefulness of closing dey appeared diffused on every side, a 
our carriage, steaming and whirling by at full speed, hastened on 
the House adjoining the quay. 
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On our arrival there, we seemed no sooner out of the 


railway carriage than on board a fine screw steamer, which being 
from her moorings, was, ina few minutes, triumphantly 
rae before wind. A thin mist prevented our 
vn ly discerning the lighthouse at Beachey Head, the 
highest point on the south-east of the English coast; but we 
could ne the faint outline of the seven rising and fallin 
downs, to which is given the name of the * seven sisters ;” 
then the white shores of Albion receded entirely from view. 
Rather less than half a moon was now lighting the waters, 
whose silvery gleams we watched until a short time after mid- 
night, when enveloped in mist, she’ hid herself beneath the 


The chilly night air and total darkness now rendered the 
thought of a couch — It was in a beautiful saloon on 
deck, on velvet covered sofas, that we enjoyed a delightful sleep 
till nearly breakfast time, occasionally from time to time being 
awakened by the heavy roll of the vessel, as she passed down the 
Alderney Race, a in the channel, where the tide runs 
| between some of the smaller islands and 


The sun had risen brightly when we gazed for the first time 


upon the Norman Isles. 

Compelled, by the us character of the coast of France, 
to steer to the west and far round to the south, our boat 
nearly made the circuit of the island of Jersey, before entering 
the bay of St. Aubins, and harbour of St. Heliers ; previous to this, 
there is so great a uniformity of surface, apparent from the 
vessel, that the eye almost wearies as it gazes for two hours or 
more, on monotonous, brown and heathy coloured rocks; no one 
point rises far above another, and no tall spires, or busy wind- 
mills, vary the scene; only one or two signal ts at 
distances from each other, communicate with the fort at St. 
Heliers, giving intimation of whatever vessels, foreign or other- 
wise, pass down the channel. 

But a transient feeling of tment is soon 
when Elizabeth Castle appears in the distance; ite battlements, 
ramparts and towers, look interesting from the first, and awaken 
a desire to form a closer acquaintance with a spot so unique in 
its situation, and so evidently well placed as it regards the 
defence of the town. It is situated on a little islet quite dis- 
connected with the main land at high water, but at tides 
it can be reached by a walk of about two miles on the sande— 
® walk, however, which has been sttended with fatal conse- 
quences to many who have not calculated on the sudden risi 
and surrounding of the water. A monastery from the time 
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II. to that of Henry VIIL., it then became a 
position, and was afterwards the residence of the 
when he was governor of Jersey. 

. Among the numerous little adjacent rocks is 
pointed out as the retreat of the patron saint, St. 
about the seventh century, preached Christianity to . 
He was murdered by the Norman pirates that infested these 
seas, who manifested the greatest animosity to that Gospel of 
Peace, of which he was the herald. 

As one nears the harbour, the bay of St. Aubins, and the little 
town of the same name, backed by well wooded hills, are sean 
to present a picture of the loveliest aspect, which traveller 
compare to the bay and town of Naples. Here the waters of 
deepest blue mirror the clear sky above, forming a tout ensemble 
that never fails to captivate those who have been able to enjoy 
their night's 
The town fort 


extensive as the one removed from this eminence about thirty 

rs since, and which now adorn the ds of Fuller Mait 
land, Esq., of Park Place, Henley. It would seem as if the 
secluded island of Jersey charms for the sacred order 
of Druidic lore, not much inferior to those of Anglesey, ju 
from the numerous temples which have been found at shi 
distances from each other, all of them placed on ae 
positions, whence their watch-fires would be easily 

It yet remains a mystery why all should have been found 
tested homenth the soil. Some conjecture that a converted po 
pulation were anxious to obliterate all traces of their previous 
superstition, by filling in their former temples; while other 
have supposed, that their priesthood, on finding their influence 


to wane, employed themselves in burying their holy 


now so astonishes the beholder. 


We cannot suppose the bards to have been pos 
sessed of much teste for the beantifal but so it is, that 


really selected the most charming spots for their retreate—just 


above the harbour, and is built on a rock of considerable — 
On this spot the ancient Druids were wont to celebrate thei 
mystic rites and kindle watch-fires, communicating not only 
with their brethren elsewhere on the island, but even with those 
upon the coast of Brittany. Many Druidical remains have, 
from time to time, been excavated in this island, but none #0 
places, to secure them from the profanation | | 
abjured their faith. Had these temples been on the low a 
rather than on the heights, one would have supposed that s& 
and drift had, in the course of ages, effected this filleng in, which 
| 
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as the bass music of nature—just so near to 
could unnoticed the 
change of weather be unobserved. 

At the foot of these observatories the cattle migh 
grazing peacefully on the luxuriant meadow land, 
people watched at their employments on the sea coast, ¥ 
probably mpc now, the braick or Facus vesi 
which grows abundantly on the rocks, covering the bays at low 
water. For ages it has been used by the people to increase the 
fertility of their already fertile soil. Twice in the year they are 
wont to cut and lay it out on the beach to dry. These seasons 
are now periods of great excitement and enjoyment to the lower 
orders ; young people, of both sexes, reckoning upon their re- 
currence as much as upon harvest time. The richness it im 
to the earth may in part be estimated by the luxuriance of the 


produced. 
e system of farming in Jersey differs very materially from 
that adopted in England. ‘There exists no necessity the 
ground to lie fallow for one or two seasons after the growth of 
wheat ; but, on the contrary, the same field will, at the same time, 
ese two crops. For instance; one may see clover flourishing 
h, while corn is ripening above; neither in the least inter- 
fering with the prosperity of the other. 


There are few natural productions altogether peculiar to the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey. ‘The Charmontel pears, almost 


exclusively the growth of the former; and the lilies bearing the 
same name as the latter; these alone recur to remembrance. 
Fuschias grow to the height of sized trees, and other 
plants flourish as in the south of Devon. Its natural flora 
correspond very nearly to that on our warmer coasts. The sea 
air browns the foliage very early in the autumn, compelling the 
swallows, which abound, to betake themselves betimes to their 
e of Jersey is not to be compared in interest 
that of the ] of Wight. Eee 
here, but little ite, walls and mos 

unhewn pieces of considerable dimensions being cemented toge- 
ther. doorways generally are arched and faced with gc 

granite, on which is frequently carved the date of the ing 
and the initials of those for whom it was erected: two hearts 
_ conjoined are usually seen to divide the initials, indicating the 
matrimonial union of those for whens the tenement wes 

xtremely good roads are cut throug 

These wens prindl y formed under the direction General 
Don, who, being here after having served at Gibraltar 
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interested himself in the construction of roads, similar to those 
he had been acquainted with in that rocky locality. 

Beautiful specimens of polipi, and numerous species of jelly- 
fish, with coralline incrustations, diversify the rocks on the 
coast. Orme shells, whose lining of mother-o’-pearl renders 
them objects of trade, are also found to be abundant. A very 
small kind of eel, denominated the sand-eel, is found by moon 
light on the sands among the rocks; and young people will 
sometimes form parties, accompanied by a fisherman, for the 
purpose of catching these little creatures. The sand is raked 
with a sort of reap-hook, when the eels, jumping up, are caught 
in the hand and deposited in baskets. ‘They are dried, and 
toasted or baked, and are seen upon the tea-table at the same 
time with preserves and various kinds of cakes. Some of these 
cakes are called fruit cakes, rather resembling fruit puffs than 
anything else we have seen; green gooseberries and currants, or 
any other fruit in season, being laid between two thin crusts 
and baked without sugar. As to preserves, they are made in 


igreat quantities by poor persons, who would never think of such 
.& luxury in England, since sugar is ‘cheap, and fruit is rather 


more reasonable than in our London markets. 

The lower orders, however, usually live on very meagre fare. 
A large conger eel having been purchased for 6d., is stewed with 
cabbage leaves and a little dripping; this eel, with the addition 
of fresh leaves from day to day, will thus form the basis 
dinners for an ordinary sized family during a week, With 
regard to the eabbages, they have a curious custom of never 
cutting the heads, as in England, but stripping the plants by 
degrees of the lower leaves; the stalks thus acquire a giant 
height, frequently attaining to six or cight feet. | 

Although they live on poor fare, the people are notwithstand: 
ing a hardy race, They value their earnings more as 6 means 
of providing for their children when they are grown up, than 
as procuring for themselves temporary gratification, From 
very infancy they begin to lay up and purchase furniture fur 
their daughters, who are the persons to provide everything 
necessary for housekeeping, never expecting to be taken by abler 
partners to houses prepared for them. The time of their court 
ship is usually short, but the engagement itself is attended wi 
somewhat of ceremony. 

The bride elect invites a large party of relations and friends, 
and introduces them to the young man to whom she has com 
sented to be atlianced. After a short speech made by the happy 
man, stating his intentions, and expressive of hopes that he mo | 
be acceptable, the young woman then gives her views and fi 
ings on the subject ; after which she receives the en ring; 
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which is always worn till marriage. Should it happen that both 
are in business, and that it is convenient to remain so after they 
are united, the two names are placed together over the door, as 
is usual with those who are in partnership. The maiden name 
of a wife or widow is also invariably placed on her tombstone, 
while at the same time it states to whom she was married, The 
7 of woman are also still further recognized by the States 
of Jersey, in that her husband's creditors are unable to interfere 
in the least with the wife’s affairs; thus, the one may be a bank- 
rupt, while the other is flourishing in business, 

When a death has occurred in a house, it is deemed highly 
improper to open the shutters until every inmate has appeared 
at Church; so that if there be sickness which indisposes any 
individual from complying with the custom, the shutters must 
remain closed until they be recovered; and it has been known 
that in such a case a house has been closed for more than three 
months. 

Rheumatism and decline are diseases to which the natives are 
as much subject as the resident English, who are mostly those 
from the opposite coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, though 
many are from Dorsetshire; and as far as our observation has 
extended, we are inclined to think that consumption is more 
prevalent in the families of those districts than almost any 
other. The air of Guernsey is considered to be dryer and rather 
more healthy than that of Jersey; hence it is anid, that few 
persons can remain in the latter for more than two or three 
years without feeling somewhat debilitated by the climate, But 
some residents, of many years standing, quite deny the existence 
of any necessity for recruiting in their native air. 

The influx of English during the last few years has been so 
great, that at present, of 60,000 inhabitants, one half only are 
natives of Jersey. ‘This influx has conduced to effect many 
changes in the island; among them may be named the advanced 
—_ of provisions, Fowls and fruits, which are brought from 
‘rince, are decidedly cheap; while the native productions are 
much the same as cleewhere, ‘The English commodities are con- 
siderably dearer; Cheshire cheese, for instance, selling at la. 4d, 
and 1s, 6d. per lb. Wine and s«pirite, it is well known, are 
purchased at a very low rate, as they are duty free. 

The English soldiery are by no means benefited from such 
being the case, the habit of inebriation being contracted to such 
an extent that it is found needful to change the regiments very 
frequently. 

There is, among the English gentry, 4 sad propensity to 
gambling; altogether a great love of pleasure-taking, w 
shows itself in their numerous pic-nic parties. 
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The town’s people rejoice in a stroll on one of their beautiful 
little northern bays, as the Londoners do in an excursion to 
Richmond or Gravesend. One very favorite spot is at a distance 
of from four to five miles from St. Helier’s. After passing 
three Churches on the road, there rises on a rock, 200 feet above 
the sea, the noble ruin of Mont Orgniel Castle. Its ivy-grown 
towers cover a vast area, which present a very imposing aspect: 
beneath lies the village of Gorey and its little harbour, some- 
times full of fishing boats, which are principally engaged in the 
oyster fishery. A portion of a regiment is always located in the 
castle ; and in one of its large upper rooms public meetings are 
sometimes held. We attended two last summer: one was for 
the benefit of some religious institution, the other was for 
advocating the principles of life assurance. From the heights 
of this ruin tradition would have us believe a Julius Cesar had 
scanned the noble expanse of waters stretching far away to the 
west ; and on its wide stone staircases we are reminded that 
King John had often ascended, and again from a break in one 
of the walls, King Charles II. had made his escape. Not many 
summers since, and our own beloved Queen, standing on is 
highest parapets, was expressing her admiration and surprise 
at being able to gain from thence so clear a view of the French 
coast. Incarcerated in its gloomy walls, one of lesser name 
spent many years—the noted Prynne. Here a dark cell ® 
shewn where prisoners were immured, and there a chapel admit 
ting little light from small orifices in the massive walls. Within 
its narrow precincts there yet remains a figure of the Virgw, 
& glass case. 

To the left, some three or four miles along the coast, are the 
Government Works of St. Catherine. A very extensive harbour 
is here in course of construction, which is intended to serve ® 
a check upon Cherbourg. Prince Albert was about to land here 
and inspect the works this summer, when cruising in the c 
but the boisterous weather prevented his doing 80. Much as 
we have always enjoyed the water, whether in rowing or 
we would not be tempted more than once upon the rocky coast 
of Jersey. 

Those visitors who only determine to see the principal vy 
indicated in the guide-books, know comparatively little of th 
charms of the island. They are taken over good roads, it ® 
true, but altogether miss the enjoyment of its seques 
vallies, innumerable shady lanes and smiling orchards. These 
can only be found out by the persevering pedestrian, who 
perhaps follow out some narrow streamlet, and in its course 
charms surpassing any description. If we felt disappoim' -— 
in a place so appropriately styled the “Isle of Beauty, ¥ 
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that from no one place were we able to gain a view of the waters 
on every side, and thus realize that the area of sixty-two square 
miles on which we stood, was in very deed an island. 
E. A. D. 
Upper Clapton. 


THE JEWS IN FRANCE. 


History begins to notice the Jews in France in the 
sixth’ century. In 540, they established themselves 
at Paris and the neighbourimg towns. Childebert 
issued a decree, that no Jew was to appear in the streets 
of Paris, from the Holy Thursday till after Easter ; 
fearing that. the extra devotion of the people during 
that period might lead them to avenge the death of the 
Saviour on the descendants of His crucifiers ; or that 
whilst the streets were deserted, the people being im 
Church, the Jews might form a conspiracy. In 540, 
the same decree was proclaimed in the Council of 
Orleans. A great number of Jews were found in the 
diocese of Bishop Uzes, who gr “atly encouraged them, 
and sought their conversion. He was called to Paris, 
to justify himself before the king, for his kind dealings 
towards the Jews. For fear of losing his bishopric, on 
his return he banished all that community from his 
diocese. Avitus, bishop of Clermont, also sought to 
convert the Jews, but by violence and persecution. 
The Jews became so irritated that on Ascension Day, 
when a new convert was led through the streets 
dressed in white, a Jew poured boiling oil on his head. 
The Christians in their turn fell on the Jews, massacred 
& great number, and burned their synagogues. The 
bishop wrote to the Jews, that he was opposed to 
violence, but, like a good shepherd, he cared for the 
sheep, and wished to seek out the strayed ones. He, 
therefore, exhorted them to believe as he did, or else 
to quit the town. Some, tired of fleeing from city to 
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city, embraced Christianity ; others did not send in 
their confession of faith till they were threatened to be 
ut to death; whilst others fled to Marseilles. Kj 
re ae also forced the Jews to be baptized, but pn- 
vately they strictly adhered to Judaism. 

In 675, Waub, king of the Goths, wished to banish 
the Jews, but the bishop of Magamlome and the 
Count of Toulouse took them under their protection, 
put them under arms, and pillaged the country as far 
as Nismes. Count Paul was sent by the king to put 
down the rebels, but, instead of fighting against them, 
he joined them, took Narbonne, and was crowned king. 
Paul was at last captured, and the Jews expelled from 
Narbonne. | 

St. Louis, very zealous for the Catholic religion, i 
stituted the inquisition against the Jews; and on 
Good Friday, at Paris and other towns, nearly 3,000 
were put to death, under pretence that they used 
Christian blood on the feast of the Passover. ere 4 
secution rose to such a pitch, that the Pope at 
interfered in their favour. 

In the twelfth century, the famous Jewish academies 
were established at Lunel, noted not only for learning, 
but also for their charity, for they fed and clothed 
their scholars, as well as instructed them. Under the 
reign of Dagobert a decree was issued, that they 
should all be banished, unless they embraced Christ- 
aity. Some, who had just fled from Spain, with the 
hope of finding refuge in France, preferred dissimuls 
tion to exile, whilst the greater number, refusing to be 
baptized, were banished. In 1272 they were 
by Philip le Hardi. 

The last persecution took place in 1327. During the 
reign of Charles VI.theywere accused at Paris of having 
killed a Jew that had embraced Christianity; many we 
hanged, and, two years after, all the rest were bauis 

In 1670 they were finally recalled by an order 
at the Council of St. Germain. Besides these frequet 
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persecutions under the cloak of Christianity, a great 
many were put to death for the crime of usury, which 
they practised to an awful extent. The Council of 
Lyons was the first that instituted capital punishment 
against usurers, and the other towns soon adopted the 
decree. In 1807, usury was finally suppressed by the 
decree of Napoleon, and they began to cultivate the 
arts and sciences. Since that period they have become 
the first statesmen, and excelled in science and litera 
ture. They have also become famous for commerce. 
In Lyons, as throughout the whole of France, the 
largest shops are kept by Jews. At Bayonne, the 
principal bankers are Jews. They enjoy now all the 
privileges of their Gentile countrymen ; their rabbis 
and schoolmasters are paid by government. The 
French Jew does not feel that he is “a curse and a 
byword amongst the nations;’’ and to avoid even 
being called a Jew, they conform to all the outward 
rites of their Catholic neighbours. Their spiritual con- 
dition is indeed deplorable. They have shaken off 


Rabbinical Judaism, and with it the belief in Moses. 


and the Prophets. The rabbi of Lyons lately com- 
plained to a Christian friend of the narrow-minded- 
ness of Christians, that they are tied down to certain 
dogmas from which they dare not swerve ; whilst he, 
as a rational being, reads the Bible rationally, and 
accounts for those astounding facts, which people call 
miracles, ina reasonable way ; and declared that neither 
Moses nor any of the Prophets ever performed a real 
miracle, A few days ago, | met at Mr. C——’s the 
newly appointed rabbi of Toulon. As Mr. C— 
Was anxious to introduce the subject of Christianity, 
he asked the rabbi’s opinion on Gen. xlix. 10, which, 
even according to Jarchi, refers tothe Messiah. “ Who 
cares what Jarchi says,” was his reply ; “and as forthe 
verse itself, no one would be so simple as to lay an 

stress on the fantastical expressions of poetry.” If 
this is the belief, or rather the unbelief, of the teachers 
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of the people, you can easily perceive what must be 
the condition of those that are taught. 

The true statistics of the Jews in France it is almost 
impossible to ascertain ; as there are a great many who 
never give themselves out as Jews, but live, as is 
usually termed, “a Christian life.’’ By this is meant, 
that they eat the meat killed by a Gentile butcher, and 
the animals forbidden in the law of Moses. To visit 
the synagogues on the Saturday, one would be apt to 
suppose that there were a mere handful of Jews 
in France. In Lyons, for instance, where there are 
between two and three thousand, no more than about 
sixty are found in the synagogue. Besides Lyons and 
Paris, there are other towns where the Jewish popul 
tion is considerable; such as Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Bayonne, (about 2,000 expelled from Spain), Bordeaur, 
Metz, Colmar, Strasbourg, Besancon, &c. The general 
estimate of the Jews in France is, 100,000. 

On my journey to the South, I visited the schools of 
every town through which I passed. They are gene 
rally well conducted, and their masters well-educated 
men. The boys are publicly examined once a year, 
together with all other government schools ; when the 
mayor and other authorities distribute prizes for the 
different branches of study, very few Jewish children 
go home without one. I have examined some of the 
boys, and was very much surprised to find them not 
only versed in Old Testament history, but many, 
well acquainted with the history of Christ. This, a 
first, puzzled me; but I found that many families buy 
for their children, as a text book for Bible history, 
book called “The Bible,’ which contains all the hw 
torical parts of the New as well as of the Old Test 
ment. These schools are only attended by the ¢ 
dren of the poor and middle classes, whilst those ¢ 
the rich are generally educated in Roman Cat 
establishments. The synagogues are clean and m 
decorated, the copies of the law richly ornamen 
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and now there is an organ in almost every synagogue, 
played by a Gentile. The office of the rabbi is a very 
easy one. He reads every Saturday the prayer for the 
Emperor, and preaches about four times a year. Once 
a year, the boys and girls, reaching the age of thirteen, 
have to repeat to the rabbi, after the afternoon service, 
the thirteen articles of faith, and give an account of 
all the Jewish festivals; after which the rabbi ad- 
dresses both parents‘and children. This is called “ the 
first communion.’ I asked several Jews the meanin 
of that term—to what communion they were admitted 
The only explanation they could give me was, that 16 
is the same as amongst the Christians ; evidently a 
ceremony copied from the Roman Catholics. 

The great difficulty with the French Jew 1s, not 
opposition to Christianity, but indifference to religion 
of any kind. He does not dispute what the missionary 
says: he listens with politeness, but without feeling 
any interest in what is said. At St. Etienne I visited 
a rich Jewish merchant, and was received with every 
mark of respect.. He and his brother listened for 
above two hours whilst I was expounding to them the 
scheme of redemption as wrought out by Jesus Christ. 
When 1 had finished, they thanked me for the infor- 
mation I had imparted to them. I asked them what 
they thought on the subject. “ As for thinking,” they 
replied, “ that is quite out of the question ; we never 
think about it at all. It is very nice for those who 
have a taste for such matters, but we have too much 
think about already.” I often meet on Saturday 
from ten to fifteen Jews, and if there is one that raises 
any objection, it is always a foreign Jew. This is 
their general character, whilst there are some who are 
seriously enquiring their way to Sion ; others who 
have testified that they have found the Gospel to be 
the power of God unto salvation ; and some who have 
hot as yet publicly confessed the Saviour, but who, J 
lieve, will be found in the kingdom of heaven witb 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. E. B. F. 
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Chapter IV.—The Estimate of Character. 


CLAUDE reached his destination in safety ; and immediately 


upon his arrival, he sent Minnie a long and ray account of 


his journey, and his reception. Claude’s letters, like himself, 
were original and entertaining; they were generally half i 
prose, and half in rhyme ; and were interspersed every now and 
then with some learned remark or curious illustration, which 
excited a smile from the reader, and the exclamation of “That 
is just like Claude!” I am not going to give you an entire copyof 
his letter, gentle reader, because I do not know either that Claude 
would particularly admire seeing his jingling rhymes and cor 
fidential remarks in print, or that I have any right to publish 
them. I judge his feelings by my own; for I am quite sum 
that there are some epistles of mine in the possesson of absent 
friends, which I should by no means like to be put into yow 
One for perusal. I expect you could “ay just the same to me. 
O 

y 


— 


e or two extracts, however, from Claude's letter, 1 may give 

u without hesitation, as they do not relate to family affairs; 
and as they have some connexion with characters that have 
already figured in our pages. 

* © * “ Having one or two hours to spare at C—, where | 
oe waited for the next train, I enjoyed myself famously in sauntering 
ae about the town, and prying into all sorts of odd corners. I cant 
| stop now to tell you all that I saw., Feeling rather lonely and low 
spirited, I thought I would cheer myself up by a good substat 
tial meal—my usual remedy, you know—so I ordered dinner a 
a respectable hotel; where I paid for considerably more than I 
eat (and that was not a trifle). The prices were exorbitant. | 
all else fails, I shall turn innkeeper; it must be a thriving 
business. When I had despatched my dinner, I departed, but 
had not got far, before I missed my little travelling-bag, 1 
precious little bag, worked by your fair hands, sweet sister, 
containing more treasures than everybody is aware : 
hastened back to look for it, but of course nobody had cast om 
eyes upon it. The slim, genteel looking waiter, with his } 
coat and white neckerchief—he reminded me so much of 2™ 
Franklyn, Miunie!—professed himself perfectly ignorant of its 
very existence; and spoke of it with as much composure 
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unconcern as if it had been a sixpenny bag of biscuits! It was 
too bad of the fellow; and all the while I doubted not that he 
had secreted it somewhere for his own perquisite. 

“However, my suspicions proved as suspicions frequently do, un- 
just ; for as I was retracing my steps, deeming myself one of themost 
unfortunate of mortals, and wondering what in the world I should 
do without my dear little bag, a young man hurried up to me with 
itin his hand! I was so delighted to see it ; almost as delighted 
as you were once Minnie, when poor Mosie, Who had strayed 
from his comfortable home, was brought back the next morning 
by the milkman. But my bag-returner was a very different per- 
sonage to the stout, vulgar, old milkman; for he was a tall, fine 
looking young man, very well dressed, and equally well-behaved. 
But how he came to know either me or my bag, was more than 
I could make out, until, with some difficulty, I discovered that 
he was Harry Leslie, the paragon son of your former sempstress. 
He had come to C——, to arrange about taking a situation which 
had been offered to him, and while passing through a rather un- 
frequented lane, had picked up my bag at the foot of a tree, 
where I had sat down to rest and to think. If I were to show 
you the beautiful verses which I composed under that tree, you 
would be astonished ; Ernest Heathwood’s are nothing to them! 
But I am too diffident to let my real merits be known. Mr. 
Leslie is a frank, pleasant spoken young man ; I liked him very 
much, barring his sentimentality. A sailor—he was a sailor 
once, you know—has no right to be sentimental. We had a 
little chat together ; and I was grumbling—I am an Englishman— 
and think it my duty to grumble oceasionally about the length 
of the journey. I forgot just then, that m beloved ancestors of 
& century or two back, would have Reeed tv joy if they could 
have changed places with me ‘* It's a tedious, wearisome 
journey,’ I said to Mr, Leslie. ‘Like the journey of life,’ he 
said with a half smile. Now this answer fairly provoked me; 
such a threadbare, worn-out comparison was only fit for a 
school-girl’s sentimental essay; besides, I hate such morbid and 
cloister-like views of life, and take every opportunity of denoune- 
ing them. ‘No, no,’ I answered quickly, ‘not at all like the 
re! of life, Mr. Leslie, so far at least as I am concerned, for 

find that a vast ly more delightful affair than this dull whirling 
along in the shut-up-train. Life is exceedingly pleasant to me 
just now; a smooth road, agreeable companions, and cheerful 
prospects, make it very different to your representations ; ee 
must select a happier illustration next time.’ It occured to me after- 
wards, that his life had not been very bright hitherto. ‘Weil,’ 
he said, hastily, for the train was nearly in sight, ‘it won't mat- 


ter much about the length or the uncomfortableness of the way, 
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Sutherland, if we are only right at the end.’ Now, did you 


ae 


hear such presumption! Harry Leslie to take upon himself 
to preach me a sermon! I was so amazed that I lost for a 
reply. e -tempered un- 
methodistical, tled in, to give him a 
civil nod and bye, especially as he had restored to me my 
valued little bag ; but I thought to myself what a pity it was, that 

‘Ah Claude hough Harry 

thought as 

Leslic’s 


parting remark sounded in yes ears during the next 
» Youcan write about it wit 

not feel so then, nor do you now, With all you 
t coldness, and want of interest in religion, you would 


* © © “Opposite to me, in the railway carriage, during 
the remainder of the way, sat a short, spare, elderly gentleman ; 
rather antique in his costume, and very precise in his rtment. 
He seemed to take great care of hi as well as great interest 
in all that was passing. His keen eye evidently missed nothing. 
I reckon myself a tolerable judge of character, and I soon set him 
down for an old bachelor, whose excursions to the great metro 
polis, were most probably not imnumerable. Presently he made 
some common-place remark, which I answered very courteously, 
because I thought, that if he happened to take a fancy to me, he 
might some day leave me his fortune; such things hs 
occasionally. ice being thus broken, we went on swimmingiy; 
got to scientific subjects ; and I was astonished at the varied and 
extensive information which he evidently possessed. I found I 
was sadly mistaken in supposing him a country ignoramus. At 
one of the stations we took in a friend of his, a middle aged, 
fresh coloured man, who greeted him most warmly, ex 
«Oh, Dr. Eastwood, I am so glad to see you ; eee gi 
had not anticipated.’ Imagine my singled delight and conster- 
nation! My unassuming companion was Professor 
the great Professor Eastwood! -I would’ have given half my 
possessions, not half an hour before, for the and honour 
of his acquaintance; and here I had been ttering to him # 
freely as if he were an old washerwoman! I mentally made® 
vow upon the spot, that I would not again rashly judge fom 


mere appearances. 
“nb. Nevertheless, I am of opi ion, that clever and celebrated 
men ought to look clever and celebrated; otherwise they are 


Well at the jou 
under requently 


deception the public. When I am ‘ Professor 
mon individual. 
“T made a mistake too in deciding that he was a forlorn old bache- 
lor. Why, he has ten children! So I learnt from a comparison which 
his friend chose to institute between their respective families. 
Alas! for your brother Claude’s penetrative powers. 
tor, on meeting with better society (?) did not cut mine, but graci- 
ously continued at intervals ourconversation ; and asked mo several 
about myself and my pursuits, I dare say he saw from 
first, that I was not an ordinary, everyday sort of youth. When 
he ascertained where I came from, he smiled, and asked whether 
I knew a © there of the name of Franklyn, I answered 
in the affirmative; and then he informed us that his eldest son 
was to be married shortly to Mise Louisa Franklyn, There now, 
can tell Miss Louisa that I have seen her father-in-law, elect, 
telli she may think f highly privileged. This last 
clause is not for her; ae I have no doubt she considers 
Mr. Eastwood, junior, to be far su to Mr. Eastwood, 
senior. The Professor kindly in me to call and see him 
fe settled ; and if I looked at that weet 
aS my face must have a easiness’, ing.” 
sight then that life was to him very 
and attractive. He was young and hopeful; his spirits were 
buoyant, and his heart was light; and he was half disposed to 
believe with the gay and mirth-loving princess, that “all the 
world was made foe him.” He knew but little, and he thought 
still less of the care and sorrow which might come, which must 
one day come, to sober, if not to sadden him. It is well that, in 
early life, it is natural to look on the bright side, and to antici- 
pate joy rather than sorrow ; for God has so ordered it, and He 
orders all things wisely. But while we would not chide the 
dreamer, nor chill hie eager eticipations of the’ Taare, 
is right that we should bid him ider and prepare for the 
termination of life’s journey. How near, or how far off that 


termination may be, we cannot tell—“ Secret things be unto 
sometimes look forward to it, and think whether we are ready 
for it. It cannot su detract from the — 
there is a happy and s loving 
it is the greatest mistake 

religion lessens earthly joys ; 
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on the contrary, it enhances and sweetens ti ; 
was a most excellent and minute correspondent—and Minnie was ; 
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great’ pleased with her unfashionable-looking packet. She loved 
laude dearly; her disposition was naturally warm and affec- 
tionate. She was inclined to like everybody ; but her attach- 
ment was peculiarly strong towards ies Keother and a few inti- 
mate relatives and friends. There was much in Minnie’s charac- 
ter to awaken interest and approbation. She had many good 
qualities ; and she knew this as well as others. Without being 
vain, or even self-complacent, and without wishing to shut her 
eyes to the defects which she saw in herself, Minnie could not 
but feel that in some points she was superior to many with 
whom she came in contact. True humility does not consist in 
thinking ourselves worse than we are, but in estimating ourselves 
as we are. Strict regard for truth; dislike of petty scandal; 
tender sympathy for others ; benevolence of feeling and action ; 
and reverence for all that was good and noble; these were 
Minnie’s distinguishing characteristics. And such character- 
istics are not to be despised ; we only wish that they were more 
common, both to the young and the old. But the danger to 
which their possessors are exposed, is that of over-rating their 
value, and of using them as a pedestal for the erection of self- 
righteousness, Minnie, and most young people like her, are 
prone to do this; to mistake amiability of character for a right 
state of heart, And, therefore, Minnie had not quite liked Mr, 
Vranklyn's “ sweeping nasertions” about self-love and 
She thought human nature wae certainly better than he 
tonllow, Mle wae eure, yon, quite sure, that it wae in her own 
mae, And, in thie epinit, ehe eet herself to work to prove 
him from her own experience, And Minnie had ae much reneon 
ne nny one wae likely to have, for deeming hereelf an exception 
io hie remorke, She wae generous, and, what the world would 
eall, uneelieh, When almoet an infant, yoo wie 
proverbial in the family, She would freely ehare her sweet 
meats and cakes with her brother, and with any one who ae 
her for them ; reserving the titiest portion for herself; 
sometimes giving away her all, And as she grew up, these im 
pulses, although regulated by reason and prudence, still remained 
in force; and everybody who knew her said, what a generous, 
kind-hearted girl, Minnie Sutherland was. 

And yet when Minnie began, at Mr. Franklyn’s suggestion, to 
tg into the recesses of her own heart, and to examine faith- 
ully and patiently into its secret springs of action, she was 
surprised and mortified to find how much self ruled in all that 
she said and did. In many little trifling incidents, too trifling 
to mention, she saw that she was intent upon the promotion 
her own ease and comfort, when she might have been age 
that of others. And in some of her fairest actions she ©? 
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detect a selfish motive lurking underneath. Those of my readers 
who have trodden the same path of self-examination will not 
marvel at her humbling discoveries; and those who are still 
strangers to them, would do well to follow at once in Minnie’s 
steps ; for it is far better to know the worst, than to be self- 
deceived. Let the prayer of the Psalmist be ours, “‘ Search me, 
O God, and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” 

But Minnie was not disposed to coincide altogether with Mr. 
Franklyn. There were frequent occasions, she thought, not 
only now, but formerly, when her daily life was uninfluenced by 
the desire to please God, in which she manifested perfect for- 
getfulness of self, and a readiness to yield her own choice to 
another’s preference. But her opinion will be best gathered 
from a conversation which passed upon the subject between 
herself and Mr. Franklyn. She was spending with her cousin 
an evening at the Rectory, during which she had an opportunity 
of speaking to him, for a short time, when no one else was 
present, 

“] think now that you were more right in what you said 
about selfishness, Mr, Franklyn, than I thought you were when 
heard that sermon,” 

“More right!" repeated Mr, Franklyn, with a emiles “then 
you are not willing to allow that 1 wae altogether right? Have 
you hen thinking over sing last saw you igi 

“You” said Minnie, “and Thad no idew until did that 
wae really am, Minnie etopt, and 
hor filed with tonne, 

“Do not be ald Me, Vranklyn, wenthys the 
tion of an evil le one towarde ite | ont 
we for the and eonquest of ein if we are 
of ite exietence ? You should be thankful for the self knowledge 
Which you it is not jlenaant, but it is enlutary, it 
helps to make the Saviour more precious, and his Spirit more 
valued,” 

Minnie, as I have said before, was very truthful, and she was 
afraid Mr. Franklyn should give her credit for more than she 
really felt; so she said, “ But still, 1 cannot help thinking, 
that I have often done things—kind things, | mean—which had 
not the least reference to self in them.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Franklyn, pleasantly, “why did you do 
them? why, for instance, did you give half-a-crown, one day, to 
that wretched and half-starved old woman ? ” 

Minnie smiled at the imagined benevolence, and answered in 
the same strain, “ Because I could not bear to see her so miser- 
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able. I couldn’t have sat down to a good dinner with the 
consciousness that she had not a crust to eat.” 

“It was to relieve the painful emotion, then, which you felt, 
that you supplied her wants? Her distress made you unhappy, 
and, therefore, you tried to remove it, Had that effort nothing 
to do with self?” 

Minnie looked surprised, and rather disconcerted. ‘‘ Oh, but 
that was not the only reason, Mr. Franklyn. I wished to make 
the poor woman comfortable, for her sake as well as my own. 
It was a real pleasure to me to do so,” 

“T understand you. You gave that half-crown away, because 
it was a gratification to your feelings. You wished to enjoy the 
luxury of doing good. Had this no reference to self? 

“Or, perhaps,” continued Mr. Franklyn, “‘ you gave the half- 
crown, that somebody, who was standing near, might see, and 
praise you; or, that the poor woman might think how generous 
you were, and might mention it to others.” 

“Or, perhaps,” said Minnie, who was not going to yield her 
— so easily, “I gave it because it was right; because God 

as told us to be kind to each other.” 

“Ah, but now you are stepping into my ground,” said Mr. 
Franklyn, kindly ; “stay, never mind, tell me why you wished 
to do what God told you; what difference did it make to you 
whether you obeyed Him, or not?” 

“Oh, Mr. Franklyn,” said Minnie, “if I did not try to please 
God; if He were angry with me; how could I hope to be 
happy, or to go to heaven ?” ae 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Franklyn. “ Even your religion, 
then, is centred in self. It was to secure your own happiness, 
both in this world and the next, that you paid any to 
God’s will. Had this motive nothing to do with self?” 

“But, surely,” said Minnie, “it is not wrong to wish to be 
happy ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Franklyn, “I did not say that it was. In 
fact, it is neither right nor wrong. It is a natural and instinctive 
feeling ; we cannot help having it. There is no moral virtue m 
such afeeling. But 1 was merely showing you, that in all = 
examples, you had not got beyond the range of self. And I< 
not see how any one can, who has not for his first and ¢ 
object, the glory of God. Now, only Christians have this. Am 
therefore, it was that I spoke of persons who are unchanged 
heart, as being influenced only by a regard for self. Thew 
*. external conduct may, and often does, closely resemble th the 

true Christians, but their motives are different. And tt 
motive which God regards. He looks at the heart; and if He 
sees that self, and not his glory, is the leading principle of sto” 
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however commendable our life may appear to our fellow-creatures 
it can only condemn us before Him.” 

“ Yes, 1 see now that you were right,” said Minnie, sorrow- 
fully, “ but how shall I think less about myself, and more about 
living to God’s glory. It is so difficult; what must I do?” 
Minnie spoke as she felt—in earnest. 

“Keep close to Christ, my dear young friend; that is the 
best advice which I can give you. The only place where we can 
get rid of self is at his cross. Study his character, and seek to 

moulded into his Spirit. You have given yourself simply to 
Him, and therefore you may be assured that He will do for 
you all that you need.” 

The entrance of his sisters, and Edith, made Mr. Franklyn 

use, but he had already reached the most important part; he 

pointed to the Saviour as the source of all our peace and 
holiness. Christ should always be the end of our counsel and 
teaching ; the ardent and dissatisfied mind should be encouraged 
to look at once to Him, and to rely with confidence upon Hum. 
The reason why so much of the evil that we discover in our- 
selves remains unchecked and unsubdued is, because it too often 
keeps us from Christ, instead of sending us to Him. 

The conversation now took a different turn, for Mr. Franklyn 
was called out of the room to see a parishioner; and they began 
to discuss the important topic of Louisa’s approaching marriage. 


WHAT IS POPERY? 


WHEN we call upon our fellow-countrymen, or our 
fellow-parishioners, to unite with us in protesting and 
petitioning against the endowment of Maynooth, or 
in any other efforts to oppose Popery, it will probably 
be asked, and it may very properly be asked— Why 
all those efforts? Why all this nA ? and, Why, 
especially, any agitation on the subject fF 

Popery, many perhaps will say, is only one of the 
many forms of religion which exists in the world. 
Why not leave it alone ? Why not allow any one un- 
molested to profess and exercise it as he pleases? Or, 
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if you think it an erroneous religion—dangerous or 
destructive to the souls of men—why not endeavour, 


privately and quietly, to give what you think better 


instruction to those who may be led away by it? 
Whatever you think of it, why all this Soturbense 
about it? And some, it is possible, will add, that all 
agitation against it is contrary to the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which we all profess, and in 
which we glory. 

We are prepared for such objections. And, in order 
to give a rational reply to them, we must first call 
attention to the question, What is Popery? And, 
when we have some clear notion of what it is, we shall 
then (but not till then) be in a position to answer 
another question, Why should we oppose it ? 

The notion, that Popery is only one of the forms of 
religion which exist, gives us a very inadequate idea of 
the subject. Popery assumes, indeed, the form and 
garb of religion; and, under that name and guise, it 
takes advantage of our professed and valued principles 
of civil and religious hberty to claim for itself, not 
only toleration, but unrestrained and unquestioned 
freedom of action in every direction, even to the full 
development of all its principles. In short, under 
the name of religion, it claims so much, that it becomes 
an imperative duty to look narrowly into the founda- 
tion of that claim. If we do this, we shall soon find 
that Popery is not merely a religion, false and unscrip- 
tural, but that it is also a vast ecclesiastical and polit 
cal system, which seeks to establish itself in uncon 
trolled dominion over the whole of Christendom ; and, 
as such, it is an organized conspiracy against all la 
authority, and against the liberties of mankind. As 
such, it must be opposed by other methods than by 
those which we should think it needful to use ™ 
reference merely to a false religion. 

The Pope is the visible head of this vast system; 
and all the Romish clergy, of every class and name, 
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are his agents and emissaries for the accomplishment 
of its —, The principle on which this system 
ag s was clearly laid down long ago, in the famous 
ull, Unam Sanctam, by Pope Boniface VIII., in 
1302 :—“ That every human creature be subject to the 
Romish Pope we declare, define, and pronounce to be 
altogether necessary to salvation.’’ This subjection is 
absolute and unlimited; for the Pope claims to be the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, both in his kingly and his 
priestly office. He wears, therefore, a mitre in token 
of rage, a triple crown in token of temporal power. 
This principle, and those claims, have never been 
limited or renounced by the Pope. They are fully 
acknowledged to this day, in the oaths which are taken 
by every Romish priest, and papecialty by every Romish 
bishop. In virtue of these claims, Pope Pius V. (in 
1570) issued his bull of excommunication against 
Queen Elizabeth, depriving her of her dominions, and 
absolving her subjects from their allegiance. In recog- 
nition of these claims, the Canon Law was set up by 
the Romish priesthood in Ireland, in 1532, making the 
Pope the virtual ruler of the land. In virtue of these 
claims, the present Pope has taken upon himself to 
noe out England into dioceses, and to nominate 
shops to them; and forbids his “ subjects”’ to enter 
the colleges which have been recently established in 
Ireland. These claims, therefore, are by no means 
obsolete. They are still made; they are still enforced 
and acted on, as far as circumstances may admit. 
Semper eadem, “ always the same,’’ is the acknowledged 
and boasted motto of the Church of Rome. The 
Pope, as we have shown, claims a dominion over every 
human creature; but he claims it especially over every 
em who has been baptized. All those, by the 
Janons of the Council of Trent (Session vi., Canons 
4, 8, and 14), may be compelled to what the Church of 
Rome calls “a Christian life;” that is to say, a life of 
submission to “all the precepts of the Holy Church, 
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course, interfere; but let this be entirely voluntary. 
And if a Romanist should choose to read the Bible, or 
to send his children to a Bible school, let us have so 
much compassion for them, as to take care that no 
human being shall dare to interfere with them in so 
doing. Let the Romish Jaity have civil and religious 
liberty, to act according to their own judgment and 
conscience; but let the Romish priesthood have no 
liberty to coerce and enslave them. Let those who 
will retire into monasteries and nunneries; but let the 
doors be open day and night, so that any one who will 
may come out, fa he or she will. t Protestant 

istrates have free access to such places, and to 
every part of them, at all hours. 
‘ Finally, if the grace of God has taught you to abhor 
idolatry, and superstition, and blasphemy, and every 
form of soul-destroying error, we call upon you to 
unite with us in exposing, denouncing, and driving 
away all erroneous doctrine, contrary to God’s Word; 
and especially in opposing by all lawful and scriptural 
means, that mystery of iniquity, and in endeavouring 
to rescue its unhappy victims from the subtle snares, 
and from the iron grasp of the Man of Sin. (2 Thess. 
i. 8—12; Rev. xiui.; xvii.; xviii. 4, 5). 

B. 


ALLAN GRAY’S TOMBSTONE. 


I stoop before a tombstone, marked 
With age and long decay ; 

The letters, chiselled once with care, 
Were almost worn away ; 

And it was difficult to trace 
The name of Allan Gray. 
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Who was he? Nay, I cannot tell; 
Two hundred years or more 

Have come and gone since his frail barque 
Sailed from this earthly shore ; 

His age was thirty ;—that was all 
The mouldering tombstone bore. 


Yes, that was all. And as I gazed, 
My heart was filled with gloom; 

I thought how sad that one who died 
When life was rich with bloom, 

Had for his sole memorial now, 
A stranger’s name and tomb. 


He had been rich, perchance—His wealth 
Was unremembered now ;— 

He had been clever—Fame’s bright wreath 
Soon faded from his brow ;— 

He had been lov’d—Long since was hushed 
Each tender word and vow. 


Unknown! forgotten! Oh, his grave 
Spoke better truth to me; 

Forewarning that in days to come, 
My name like his would be; 

A sound that could no echoes wake 
In one heart’s memory. 


As with a tearful eye I gazed 
On that moss-covered stone— 

“Oh, what is life, if thus it ends!” 
I said in mournful tone ;— 

Just at that moment o’er my path 
A ray of light was thrown. 


“Thy name may be forgotten here ; 
In lapse of time it will ; 

But why should this neglected grave 
Thine ardent feelings chill? 

Look up, look up to worlds shove! 
The dead are living still! 
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* A nobler life than that of earth, 
Immortal life is theirs ; 

And oh, what sweet companionship 
Each happy spirit shares ; 

The friendship of that heavenly home, 


Nor time nor change impairs.” 


It was a sweet but silent voice 
Which that glad message brought ; 

And, like soft music, soon it chased 
Each sad desponding thought ; 

And that lone grave no longer seemed 
With such dark shadows fraught. 


Oh, if by faith we realized 
Our home amidst the blest ;— 
The countless hosts of shining ones 
With whom we soon shall rest— 
That coming joy with brightened hues 
The future would invest. 

For, if with Christ we hope to dwell, 
And ever see his face— 

If in his glorious Book of Life 
We know we have a place, 

It matters not that time’s swift waves 
Our names from earth efface. 


M. W. 


THE FUNERAL WITHOUT A MOURNER. 


THE approach of evening found me wending my 
way to the castellated Norman built Church of the 
of B—, in the county of Kent. The solemn 
tones, that boomed so slowly from its ivy-Co 
tower, spoke a language too plain to be misin 
The children of the village understood its 
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voice; and some dozen of them stood lingering near 
the door of the sacred edifice, or idly pursued each 
other round the tombstones or over the grass which 
“waved o’er many a grave.’ And yet their sport was 
noiseless. The dismal sound of the knell awed their 
young voices. 

They cease their amusement, and gather close to- 
gether along the footpath; for the remains of all that 
was earthly of Edward E—, the vi Deist, borne 
by four men, whose green smock-frocks and dirtied 
shoes, plainly shewed they had but just hurried from 
the cultivation of the field, entered the sober old 
churchyard, followed by two lone beings—mourners 
they were not. The last sound of the bell was still 
vibrating in the time-worn steeple, when the Clergy- 
man began the Burial Service. 

This quiet village has for many years been a strong- 
hold of infidelity. Of that mfidelity, this man had 
been the soul. e excited the wild flame at first, and 
kept it burning many years. The opening prospects 
of his life were bright, and he might have attained an 
influential position in his native hamlet; but the 
future gathered in darkly around this son of Belial, 


until he was thrown a pauper upon his parish. The 
union was offered as an asylum, but his spirit was too 
proud to bend; so he dragged out the miserable 
remainder of his existence by fortune-telling, and such 
other arts as necromancers usually employ. __ 

Often had that man, with Tom Paine for his text- 
book, preached the doctrines of his hell-born creed 
to listening men and women, and even children. How 
many min so young, so beautiful, that their parents 

oried in the thought of their future manhood—had 

n poisoned by the pestiferous rubbish he was ever 
retailing! How many, whose awakened minds would 
have sought the light of truth, had he detained in the 
darkness of error, by his mystic reasoning! The 


contagion of his blighting influence was terrible. And 
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there is scarcely a peasant who whistles at the plough- 
tail, or a squire who. halloos his hounds, dines a 
circuit of miles, who has not heard of, or did 
not know, “ Neddy E—.” 

But wide as his name was known, and sadly as his 
influence was felt, there was not one who proffered 
their services to bear him to his last resting place ; 
not one relation who would claim him as kindred; 
not one friend to mourn over his funeral! The proper 
ceremony Lacgren — the dismal procession moved 
towards the last clay-bound home of all living. A 
settled gloom had gathered in the atmosphere, and 
shrouded the face with dull embroidery, which appeared 


“ Like a veil, 
Which if withdrawn would but disclose 
The frown of one who hates us.” 


There was something not exactly sorrowful, yet 
melancholy, about the sullen light of day ; something 
indescribably gloomy. The solemn words of the ser- 
vice seemed lost in a strange mockery. They floated 
ed the grave; they rested not there. And though in 

e words of that service, they committed “his 
“ body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust, in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ ;” the va- 
cant stare of the children, and the unconcerned demea- 


. nour of the men, echoed back a serious ridicule. The 


lark, who all the morning long, with its soul filling har- 
mony, had been pluming its breast to heaven, was silent. 
The hills rose higher than usual in the purple mist that 
hung over them, and seemed to frown on the scene. 
No sound fell on the ear save the voice of the minister, 
and the plaintive cry of a robin, whose sympathizing 
notes cast but a frozen strain on the muffled air; n0 
tear drop fell to mellow the hardness of the earth-clods 
ag rattled with hollow sound on the lid of the 
n. 
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Clergyman, clerk, bearers, all seemed soulless auto- 
mata in some painful mechanism ; no bosom heaved a 
sigh to interrupt the dulness; no child’s voice raised 
its innocent prattle, to awaken the heaviness of the 
funeral of the “ village Deist.” 


I passed by the churchyard after some days, to mark 
the spot where the buried remains of that once haughty 
man now lay; no headstone rose from among the 
many graves, to tell its voiceless tale to the men of the 

ears to come. There was nought but the newly 

eaped mould. And when a few more years shall have 
vegetated a dark n covering for his ae place, 
the wanderer will gaze unknowingly, the schoolboy 
tread unthinkingly, the sheep graze unconsciously, 
over the grave of the forgotten village Deist. For 
“the face of the Lord is against them that do evil, to 


cut off the remembrance of them from the earth.” 
8. G. J. 


THE FEARFUL DISCIPLES. 


“ And as they followed, they were afraid,” Mark x. 82. 


On, Saviour! Thou hast some disciples still, 
Timid and fearful ; 
They follow Thee; but dread of coming ill 
Oft makes them sad and tearful ;— 
How strango that any in thy path should tread 
With trembling footstep, and with drooping head. 
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Afraid! when Thou, their Master and their Guide, 
Goeth before them ; 

When Theu, with leve so long and deeply tried, 

Art ever watching o'er them ; 

Afraid| when they so oft thy voice have heard, 

Which calms the strongest tempest with « word, 


Their faith is weak, and therefore do they shrink 
From care and sorrow ; 

For if to-day their sky looks bright, they think 
Of the clouds that come to-morrow. 

Olearly they see the dangers of their way ; 

But fail to make thine arm their strength and stay. 


‘And Choy travel ; 
Their path, how dreary! 


By gloomy doubts and anxious fears opprest. 


Slow is their step, and weary ; 
Yet, sad and sinful as their fears must be, 
Lord, we are thankful that they follow Thee. 


For Thou with their distrust will gently bear, 
"Till faith shall strengthen ; 

Wilt teach them not to bend to grief and care; 
Nor fear when shadows lengthen; 

Wilt nerve them for the hardship and the strife, 

Which all must meet with in the march of life. 


Better it is to follow Thee in fear, 
Alarmed by dangers, 
Than wander in the way of sinners here, 
Lured by the voice of strangers. 
For blest in time and in eternity, 
Are even those who “fear” and “follow Thee,” 
M, 
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when about to enter the thickest | 
battle; it has been uttered an solitude by the blus 
maiden whose heart has, for the first time, 


some bright ‘trace 
“footprints in the 
to instruct, 


Just.so, my good sir; 
different opinions a8. t0 what thi 
things are not worth pursuing, with 
gies God has given Us 

Look. at that young mam, yonder. 
face, thin body, lanky bs, 


W 

feel sure, previously tomy telling 

enthusiastic student; one to whom the 


a suin that wont 
man who has to, dedl.with « refractory 
alike ask it. The little girh-who ‘has: jus 
an alarming rent in her spencer, the sovereign 
lady who finds her crown beset with thorns, alike ask . 
| sas burst from the lips of man a noble youth 
COnSCIOUS 
My dear young iends, let me suppose hat 
hope is true) that you are really desirous of passing | 
the world so as to: leave 
behind you—some 
sands of time,’ that serve t 
to encourage, at least one of the immortal souls with ; 
whom you are associated by the ties of relationship, 
friendship, and universal | 
course,” cries a hasty; -complacent listener, 
“ everybody wants to be doing something now-a-days, 
you need: nok apeak to us if) wo weet 
mean something that won 
noble ener- q 
might 
he is an 
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of learning is the only paradise on earth. With him, 
the only thing to be done is to clothe himself with the 
learning of past ages, preparatory to a brilliant lite- 
rary career through life. To this object everything 
else must give way, and sink into utter insignificance. 
Poor fellow! he is putting a host of stumbling-blocks 
— in his own way. Scarcely ever associating with living 
truth—truth in living men ; and shutting himself out 
of much sweet social intercourse, his ever-bent mind 
must be a prodigy indeed, if it do not acquire a dis- 
torted bias. 

Look at that band of little ones playing at “hide 
and seek.” Their childish fun, instead of delighting 
him, seems rather to increase his nervous unsocial 
cogitations; and his darkly-knit brow casts quite a 
chill upon the warm little faces that look up into his. 
Oh, that is a blind head, that shuts up the sympathy of 
the heart from little children; he is an ignorant 
student who cannot learn much from them. 

On he goes, almost upsetting in his reverie a de- 
crepit old man, who, with the help of a good stout 
stick, has walked out a little way into the sunshine. 

Now he is passing a cottage, where lies a young 
man who has not long to live. Surely he will go m 
and say a kind word or two to his suffering brother? 
No, he cannot; he thinks he would like to be useful, 
but what can he do? he is sure to be in the way. 
Besides, it will unsettle his mind, and unfit him for 
study, &c., &c., &e.; and so he passes on, and one of the 
golden opportunities of his life is thrown away. 

‘ast your eye back a little, and you will see 8 
fellow student of his coming this way, with a smile of 
— on his pleasant countenance. A wef different 

ind of person is he, although quite as well versed in 
“school matters.’’ Now he has reached the corner 
where the children are playing. Dear me, what 
shout! What do they know about him? If I heard 
rightly, they called him “Teacher.” That coat of his 
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should be a pretty strong one, if it is to stand such 

ulling and tugging from juvenile friendship. The 
ittle fellow, who is commanded to rifle teacher’s poc- 
kets of the little picture books, is hardly tall enough 
to accomplish it, but he contrives to pull them out 
somehow. Then what smiling faces, and pretty bows, 
as each of them receives a book! That young man 
is doing something. } 

Going down the street, he overtakes that old man 
we saw just now, and finds him leaning, like a weary 
pugrim, upon his staff. Ah! it is ati evident the 
wayworn traveller knows that voice. ow his dim 
eve brightens while the young man talks to him! 
. That young man is doing something. 

But now the cheerfulness of his face takes a nobler 
and a more serious cast. He is thinking of that 
dying friend, to whom his conversation has been 
greatly blest. He walks up the stairs: everybody 
there knows him, and he is quite at home. With all 
the warm affection of a brother in Christ, he sits down 
close to the bedside and sympathizes with his friend, 
reads to him, prays with him, and talks of the good 
land where they hope to meet, never to part again. 
That young man is doing something. Do you think 
he will study the worse for it to-morrow fF 

Marpen! modest, yet industrious one; pruden}, 
yet loving one; you perhaps are lamenting that you 
can do so little ; that your sphere of life, your circle 
of intercourse, is so contracted; that your powers of 
mind are weak, and sadly uncultivated ; that you have 
more accomplishments than really useful acquisitions ; 
that you are only capable of doing Jitéle things, and 
cannot soar away to those sunny regions of scientific 
contemplation, which other minds have continually 
spread before them ; or, to those sublime achievements, 
the records of which are graven, as with an iron pen, 
in the rock for ever. Is it so? Then, my dear friend, 
whatever you do, do not ~~“ the little things. See 
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that they be good, then make the best of them; and 
if these little things do not swell into great ones, 
there is no true philosophy in the world. Our life 
here is made up of little things; and it is the use, or 
the abuse of them, that makes our lives sublime or 
foolish. The Christian pilgrimage itself is a walk, 
step by step. The life of faith is made up of single 
acts. The ladder that reaches to heaven is a ladder 
of little steps, for even infant feet can climb it. 

Man’s chief end, at all times, and in all things, is to 
glorify God, and enjoy Him for ever. There is no 
mistake more dangerous than to suppose that reli- 
gion is something separate from every-day life, or only 
remotely connected with it. Robert Hall somewhere 
says, “It is but little of their time that the greater 
part of mankind can devote to the direct and immediate 
pursuit of their eternal interests. A few remnants, 
snatched from the business of life, is all that most can 
bestow.” 

Not so, honoured sir; religion itself is the business 
of life. Seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, we should view human life as consisting 
of things to be done, suffered, or enjoyed religiously, 
i. e., in the spirit of Christ, and by the grace impa 
through Him; for God is served as acceptably when 
his servant is performing the peculiar duties of a trades- 
man or a merchant, a mother or a sister, religiously ; 
as when that servant is reading, praying, or imparting 
religious instruction to others; and those duties which 
we are too apt to look upon as useless, may become 
as verily means of grace as are public and private 
devotion. | 

‘What do you mean to do, my brother? my sister f 
What are you aiming at—a crown of life, or a wre 
of despair ? 

For me, I seek not, what orfce I sought—the tre 
cherous pinnacle of worldly fame; I desire not the 
phantom which men call glory; I ask not the future 
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homage of the dying to the dead; but I do desire, 
with a growing ambition, an approving testimony in 


the book of God’s remembrance—some fair page of 


that sublime record, upon which these words shall be 
written, “ A faithful disciple of the Nazarene.” My 
heart throbs with a holy joy at the thought. My eyes 
overflow with deep regret for the past, and unfeigned 


gratitude for the present; and I hear a voice of 


mingled sweetness and dignity, saying, “ Hold fast 
that thou hast, that no man take thy crown.”’ 
ZURISHADDAT, 


THE NIGHT COMETH, 


ReGarpine the night as a symbol of death, the 
resemblance is fourfold :— 

The night is the season of inactivity. Man goeth forth 
unto his labour till the evening. “ The night cometh 
when no man can work.” “ There is no device or 
labour in the grave.’ and unquestioned truths, 
yet seldom realized in full consciousness of their solemn 
teachings. . Youthful idler, in the great market-place 
of life, have you reckoned how soon the shadows of 
the evening will gather around you ; how quickly even 
the eleventh hour of spiritual effort will have ene 
away, how speedily the Lord of the vineyard will dis- 
tribute the rewards of labour? Have you not a 
great work to do? your soul to get saved, a God to 
glorify, a Saviour to follow, a world to bless. Have 
you time to spare? Think of the night which is 
coming; the evening time, when your strength can 
only be to sit still. When your day draws to a close 
it will be too late to work. Now is the day of salva- 
tion, and therefore, now work out your own salvation 
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with fear and trembling, for there is no working in the 
grave whither you are going. 

The night is the time of weariness. When the 
labours of the day are ended, it is usual to experience 
fatigue ; the weary mind and jaded body shrink from 
new exertions. And oh, what a weary thing is 
dying! Languor and disease then invade the trem- 
bling house of clay.. The grasshopper becomes a 
vue Pain and sickness prostrate the faculties of 
the body and the energies of the mind. I have seen 
this lassitude so extreme as to make it difficult for the 
sufferer to think. Frequently a dull apathy seizes the 
dying soul, which feels nothing, and therefore can be 
roused by no appeal. And will you, young reader, 
defer to such a time, those awful concerns which in- 
volve the happiness of eternity, and demand your 
freshest and most vigorous mental effort? 1s it when 
the mind is so worn out and enfeebled, that it feels 
nothing and cares for nothing, but to get rid of the 
burden of fatigue and pain; is it then that you mean 
to institute a calm and serious inquiry after the things 
which belong unto your peace PIs this reasonable, i 
it wafe =Will you make eternity and its momentous 
INOS, depend on the probabilities of a period when 
the mind is either tortured by fever, or benumbed by 

The night is the hour of darkness. The dying scene 
is invested with much natural gloom. The idea of 
separation from a world which contains so many objects 
of our love, frequently casts a shadow over the 
sufferer’s mind. “I must leave all the familiar friends, 
the delightful associations, the pleasant employments, 
the happy scenes ; I must go away from all these, and 
lie down in the dark, silent, solitary grave ;” the 
thought is in itself a gloomy and painful one. Fre- 
— also, the shades of unbelief descend upon the 

ying mind, even of the believer; and obscure for 
awhile the glories of “the better world.”” And Satan, 
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marshalling a last assault, makes a desperate endeavour 
to overthrow the Christian, and causes him to feel “ the 
power of darkness.’’ Moreover, to those that stand 
round the dying couch, it is a season of solemn gloom. 
The closed shutters are an emblem of that deep woe 
which has obscured the light and joy of their hearts. 
Think of God now, reader, “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, | have no pleasure in them ; while the sun, or the 
light, or the moon or the stars, be not darkened.”’ 

The night is the period of slumber. Job considered 
this to be a figure of death. “ Man lieth down until 
the heavens,”’ &c. Christ employed this resemblance 
when He asserted, “She is not dead, but —— 
And an apostle declares that there are “ Some who are 
fallen asleep.”’ But, let me tell you, reader, that it 
makes a wonderful difference in this slumber, how #¢ 
commences, If you simply fall asleep, it may be such 
asleep as will find its awakening in that fearful place, 
where the rich man opened his eyes, If you fall 
maleep “in Jesus,"’ happy are you, Angel bands will 
wanes your wlumbers, Precious in the sight of the 
Lord will be your death, And when desis comes, 
God will bring you with Him, //ow then will you fall 
asleep when the night cometh ? Hy 

The night cometh! Are you like servants waiting 
for their Lord ? Are your lamps trimmed, your loins 
girded, your talents gaining other talents ? 

Blessed are such servants, and glorious shall be 


their eulogy and their reward. 
w. M. W. 
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CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE. 


Wuew Christians make their own progress in the 
divine life, the spread of Christ’s kingdom, and the 
glories to be revealed in eternity, the subjects of fre- 
quent conversation with one another, we may expect 
a higher state of piety in the Church, and more signal 
displays of divine grace. When they do this, they 
will be looking more to things eternal than to things 
temporal; their thoughts will have more of the 
Saviour in them than now. , 

From the general conversation of many Christians, 
we cannot refrain from the inference, that God is not 
in their thoughts continually, or much, while on their 
business, or mingling with their fellow-men. They 
talk about their farms, and their merchandize ; the 
weather, and the news; while the great theme remains 
untouched. 

And when Christians are among themselves, their 
discourse too often savours almost altogether of the 
earthly. How rarely do they open their hearts to one 
another, and unfold the experience of the inner life! 
They inquire kindly about the health of each—how 
rarely do they ask of the soul’s health! In affliction, 
how rarely do they seek to pour out their griefs in the 
ear of the sympathizing brother! True, consolation 
can come only from Jesus; but the word from the 
mouth of a fellow Christian, pointing us unto the 
os for our sorrow, is sweet and comforting to the 
soul, 

How cheerily the little caravan goes on over the 
desert! They unite together to defend themselves 
| ome enemies; and when accident happens to one, 

l readily give aid to the sufferer. How they beguile 
the tediousness of the journey, by narration of the 
dangers through which they have escaped, and by an- 
ticipation of their enjoyments in the city which closeth 
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their journey! When they pass through the village 
of the stranger, what is then there that could induce 
them to wish to remain? Are they not pilgrims ? 

Are we not pilgrims, fellow Christians? Should 
we not ever keep in mind “our pilgrimage,” and act as 
though we were only brief sojourners ? And should 
not our converse be upon the city toward which we are 
hastening? And should we not, by our frequent con- 
versations upon our journey, strengthen the heart of 
all our fellow-travellers, and strive to enlarge our own 
caravan, and rejoice to hear that other companies are 
travelling, like us, for a city which hath foundation, 
whose builder and maker is God ? 

A. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 


EVENING THE TENTH. 


Aug. Reatry! and in the nineteenth century ! 

Emm. What in the said century ? 

Aug. “The Devil’s modern masterpiece '’’—found to consist 
in TaBLe Turnine*—by the Incumbent of Wortley, Leeds. 

Old L. Oh, dear! Is it reallyso? Well! | always thought 
this moving of tables a very strange thing; but 1 had no idea 
that Satan hae to do with it! 

‘d. Nor do I believe that he haa, 

Old L. What do you think of it then? 

Aug. And what do you think of Mr. Godfrey's pamphlet ? 

Ed. I will answer both questions at once by replying, that 
table turning is a singular fact, hitherto unexplained, and taking 
its place among the many other mysteries which daily show us 
how little we know; and that the professed identification of it 
with Satanic agency, is a very weak and inconclusive attempt. 
In fact, the author has shown anything but good sense im pub- 
lishing the account of experiments, which would amuse us but 
for their presumptuous imitation of the proceedings of necro- 
mancers, 
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Emm. What did Mr. Godfrey do? 

Aug. Made a table lift up its leg whenever the “spirit,” 
inside or about it, meant to say “Yes”; and, in this manner, 
carried on a long conversation with certain spirits, supposed to 
be present, who gave most minute and interesting information on 
various topics. Mr. Godfrey’s theory is, that soon after the 
hands are placed on a table, some wandering evil spirit pops into 
the table, and signifies his willingness to be catechised. 

Old L. You don’t mean that is true, I hope! 

Aug. True, my dear Madam, why the spirits spell their 
names, tell where they lived, say where they were buried and by 
whom, and afford every means of knowing their past history; 
they are extremely communicative. 

Old L. But I don’t understand how a table can be made to 
speak. 

Emm. Nor I. 

Aug. Oh, it’s very easily done. Mr. Godfrey frames his 
question so that “yes’’ will answer to it; and every time the 
table knocks, he believes the spirit is intending to convey an 
affirmative reply. 

Emm. But it seems also to have spelt names; how was this 
done ? 

Auy. By abox of letters, borrowed from the parish school, 
where they had much better have remained to initiate young 
children in the mysteries of the alphabet, rather than be used to 
initiate grave Clergymen in the mysteries of table wizard-craft. 
These letters were taken up one by one, and when the right let- 
ter was touched, the observant mahogany gracefully lifted up ® 
leg ! 

Old L. How very singular! 

Aug. So Mr. Godfrey says it was. “None but those who 
witnessed it and saw the table, can form any idea of the v 
expression thrown into the answers by its mode of rising ; some 
times nearly overturning itself, sometimes rising up a long way 
very slowly, sometimes quickly and decidedly giving a sharp T@ 
as it descended, sometimes its answer was so faint as to be litt 
more than a heaving of the table, and always according to the 
nature of the question.” 

Ed. 1 believe the last part of the sentence you have quoted, 
Augustus, contains a key tothe whole mystery of the “ spirits; 
mean the words “always according to the nature of the question. 
No one can read the dialogues kept up with the supposed spirits 
without being struck with the fact, that the “ spirits” erally 
answer as Mr. Godfrey evidently expected they wou d. The 
spirits are in marvellous ement with Mr. Godfrey's pre 
conceived notions. When he puts a question about which we 
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may believe he himself feels strongly, the “spirit” displays a 
corresponding energy in his reply. Again, when Mr. Godfrey 
addresses a question bearing upon some point where his own 
mind is not quite made up, I find the “spirit” to be hesitating 
in his answer, sometimes to contradict himself, and sometimes 
to be silent. Moreover, when Mr. Godfrey believes the table 
can do, what J should have said the table could not do, and in 
this belief asks if the spirit will do his bidding, the strange 
inhabitant of the table obediently agrees to the performance. 
I refer to the question whether the table would obey orders 
when the hands were removed. I should have thought it would 
not; Mr. Godfrey thought it would; of cowrse the “ spirit” 
with him. 

Old L. Did it ? 

Ed. The “spirit” did, but not the table, which remained 
perfectly motionless after taking off the hands; and to get out 
of this dilemma, Mr. Godfrey frames a theory, that placing 
the hands on a table is a kind of incantation, something like 
stirring a witch's cauldron, without which, the “ spirits’ cannot, 
or will not, obey! 

Mrs. M. Can any rational man believe such nonsense ? 

Ed. This is one that does, and gravely prepares for the ridi- 
cule which he plainly sees will follow his ill advised investigation 
of the spirit world. 

Aug. Yet the table made many mistakes, and many of its 
answers—those especially where accuracy would have been most 
valuable—were quite opposed to facts. That some singular 
coincidences occurred is not more strange than that some 
fortune-teller’s predictions should have turned out correct. 

Ed. Suppose, Augustus, you read some extracts. They will 
illustrate my statement, that the answers are but, on the whole, 
the reflection of Mr. Godfrey's own mind. Although this leaves 
the fact of “table turning” where it was, it throws no little 
suspicion on the theory of “ spirits.” 

Aug. “Are you a departed spirit? Yes. 

“ Were you an inhabitant of Wortley? Yes. 

“This I was thankful for, as it gave us an opportunity of 
testing the truth of any statements he might make. ’ 

Ed. But, in a similar case, although the spirit gave a rti- 
cular account of himself, and inquiries were subsequently in- 
stituted, no facts could be found to show that he had spoken 
truth. 

Aug. “Did you die here? Yes. 

“ Were you buried here? Yes. 

“ How many months ago ? 


“ The leg knocked the number of months; but as his relations 
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are living, I am obliged to suppress all particulars which could 
lead to the identification of the individual. Jt is sufficient to 
say, that on searching the register we found the entry. 

“Oan you spell your name? Yes. 

“Spell it. He spelt it by knocking the number of the letters 
from the beginning of the alphabet. 

“Did you know me? Yes, 

“Who buried you? Did , or , or 
ing the names of neighbouring Clergymen). No. 

“Spell the name of the Clergyman who buried you. He 
spelt my name. 

“By examining him, I elicited the following facts :—That he 
was deeply sorry he did not attend to what I told him; what 
I told him was true; he did sometimes come to Church, but 
generally attended the Wesleyan Chapel. Had been in the 
school room before; not to day school or Sunday school, but at 
a tea meeting. On its spontaneously lifting its leg, and being 
questioned, it spelt a message for me, as before, ‘Death.’ What 
he meant to tell was a lie, and for mischief! He delights in 
mischief. 

“Do you haunt houses? Yes. 

“ Have you ever appeared to any one? No. 

“Can you appear now? No. 

“Are you prevented? Yes. 

“Did you ever read the Bible? Yes. 

“Do you remember the things you read on earth? Yes. 

“Do they make you miserable? Yes. 

“Do you remember the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus? Yes. 

“ Have you seen the rich man? Yes. 

“ Are you in the same place? Yes. 

“Can you see Paradise? Yes. 

“Is there a great guif fixed between? Yes. 

“Can they see you? (faintly) Yes. 

“ Are literal fire and brimstone the punishment of hell? Yes. 

“ Are they as dreadful as Jesus Christ has said? Yes. 

“ Are the spirits punished for answering my questions? Yes. 

“By whom? Spell the name. Spelt ‘ Devil.’ . 

“Why do you answer then? Are you compelled? Yes. 

“By whom? Spell the name. Spelt ‘ God.’ 

“Can you resist the power that compels you? No. 

“Can you tell us why you are compelled? Yes. 

“Is it because I am a Minister of the Gospel? Yes. 

“ Dare you tell me a lie about sacred things? No. 

“In answers to questions, he told us that there is a connec 


tion between table movings and spirit rappings ; that the spirit 
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would not rap for every one; that there is something to be done 
first ; that the parties called Mediums, or Media, do that some- 
thing. 

“The spirit is not in, but about the table, and retains his 
human form ; he has no power to move when the name of Jesus 
is mentioned, 

“On being asked whether the unclean spirits ever entered 
into any one, he knocked an affirmative; and when asked, ‘into 
whom? what diseases were possession?’ he spelt,—‘ madmen,’ 
‘falling sickness’ (or epilepsy), ‘palsy,’ ‘murder.’ 

“We also learned from him that there were good angels, that 


he could see them, that they wander on the earth and protect 
God's people; but that the spirits of the pious dead do not 7 
wander, but rest.” 


Old L. That’s quite enough. I shall dream about it, if you 
read any more. 

Ed. Now, let me point out the mischief which all these 
experiments are likely to produce. First, they will inevitably 
engender—where credited—a strong impulse towards imitation. 
Mr. Godfrey may close his pamphlet by solemnly declaring that, 
“if men either for amusement or unhallowed curiosity, raise 
that veil by bringing themselves into communication with the 
spirits of the wicked dead, their sin will bring its own punish- 
ment.” But such is human nature, that I doubt not, that 
numbers who find they have the power of moving tables, will 
also try to find the power of “calling spirits from the vasty deep,” 
hoping that “they will come when they do call for them.” The 
servants who witnessed their master’s wonderful “trial of the 
spirits,’ will think it cannot be very wicked for them to try the 
epirits too; and so instead of telling each other ghost storics at 
night, will frighten themselves by silly attempts to make tables 
talk. Some fancied response may make them miserable for life. All 
Wortley, for aught we know, may now be table turning and 
epirit interrogating, anxious to know what has become of their 
dead ancestors. 

Aug. They will have one difficulty, however, to contend with, 
that these wicked spirits only tell the truth to ministers, and 1 
laymen, therefore, will never be sure, even if the spirits conde- .* 
ascend to talk at all to them, that they are not speaking falsely. 

Ed. This is another mischievous result; it elevates Mr. a 
Godfrey into a little pope, and as he can always get the truth 3 
out of tables, his parishioners will be dependant on him for all 
information about their deceased friends. If he says they are 
miserable, they will not be able to bring their experiments 
forward in contradiction, because he will reply, “the spirit never 
tells the truth except to ministers of the Gospel. 
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Aug. I wonder that Mr. Godfrey should have published this 
account. 

Ed. So do I. His prolonged course of experiments are 
scarcely excusable in themselves. They are like “tempting 
Satan ;” and I recollect that Dr. Mc’Neile in his Sermon on 
Mesmerism said, that believing it to be Satanic in its origin, he 
durst not take any part in mesmeric experiments. With his 
belief, he was right to refrain, Ifa man has the power to sum- 
mon Satan, he is not justified in invoking his appearance, This 
would be inviting, not resisting the Evil One. Besides, he is 
very blameable if, having found out how to establish communi 
cations with the invisible world, he prints a book, showing how 
it is opened, and what the news is, in order that other people 
should avoid doing the same! 

Aug, About a» wise as the Quaker who said to the mob, 
gathered round a fraudulent baker's shop-—'' Don't nail his ears 
to the door-post;" they immediately procured a hammer and 
nails, and did as he advised them not to do, 

Hmm. 1 see your moral; you think that Mr. Godfrey should 
not enlighten people on subjects where the knowledge is a dan 
gerous gilt. 

Aug. dust so. 

Mrs. M. There is one inconsistency that strikes me—that 
Mr. Godfrey believes the spirits to be sent by Satan, and yet 
that Satan punishes them for answering questions; also, that 
all they say should tend to the exposure of Satan’s craft and 
cruelty, and yet that the table turning is his ‘“‘ Modern Master 
piece.” 

Ed. The book is full of such impotent and lame conclusions. 
Let me, however, speak strongly and solemnly against the per- 
forming such experiments in any belief that thereby spirits will 
come at the bidding of the experimentalist. The experiments 
in themselves are harmless enough. I have seen children suc 
ceed in them remarkably well. A little girl of my acquaintance 
is particularly clever in this sort of science. Tables follow her 
obediently about the room, and one nearly tumbled over in its 
endeavour to stand upon one leg to please her. She thinks this 
very strange, and so do I; but, because it is strange, and we 
eannot explain, therefore, that it originated in Satanic agency, 
an inference belonging to monkish times, rather than to days 
when even spirit-haunted Wortley is favoured with Clergymen, 
a Wesleyan Chapel, a National school, a Lay-reader, a Sunday 
school, and occasional tea-parties ! . 

Mrs. M. It is very lamentable to hear, that in America many 
cases of insanity are traceable to these unhallowed dabblings 
with necromancy. 
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Ed. 1 can easily believe that the influence upon the minds of 
those who believe rappings and table movings to be of Satanic 
agency, must be greatly disastrous, This is why I think such 
books as Mr. Godfrey’s likely to do great harm; although I 
doubt not he hoped it might do good. 

Emm. Now, Mr. Editor, why is that large, thick, rough 
door-mat lying rolled up by the table? Has it come to be 
reviewed ? 

Mrs. M. Really, Emmeline, you are very free in your 
remarks, 

'd, Not at all; Lam glad she has called my attention to the 
mat, It has not exactly come to be reviewed; it has come 
because bought it at the Ragarp Suor, and | 
Lave promised to any something about this shop, 

lam quite ansious to know all about it, because 


am much interested in Ragged Sehools, ) 


A fow days ago | wae passing by the end of 
Street, in the Si rand, ancl a shop bearing the 
designation of “The Ragged Sehool Shop,” | entered it to 
make inquiries, I found the shop had just been opened for the 
sale of articles made in the fndustrial Classes of Ragged 
Schools. It seems that such a shop was previously opened in a 
very inconvenient place, an out of the way narrow court, and 
there received such support as encouraged several members of 
the Ragged School Union to establish a better shop, in a locahty 
more easily accessible. About 2,000 children are now taught to 
work in the Ragged Schools, and those who desire to promote 
their honest employment, will be able to furnish a channel for 
their industry by purchasing all they can at this unpretending 
establishment. 

Mrs. M. What is sold there? 

Ed. Firewood, mats of all kinds, pocket books, children’s 
clothing ; shoe, hair, and scrubbing brushes; pictures drawn by 
the children, brooms, matches, Kc. 

Mrs. M. The plan seems a good one. I must try to pay a 
visit to the shop. 

Ed. I am sure the good woman who keeps it will be very 
glad tosee you, and very willing to give you all the information 
in her power respecting Ragged Schools. I hope that some of 
our readers also, will find their way to Essex Street ; for by pro- 
viding a market for the produce of the children, we encourage 
the industrial classes, and thus aid in keeping busily employed a 
number of boys and girls, who when idle are apt to get into 
mischief, to become unhappy and careless, to pilfer and steal ; 
finally, perhaps, to become expensive inmates of our gaols, if not 
transported at a serious cost to the country. For the sake of the 
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children then, and for the protection of trade from 

which these children, if unemployed would make, let us 
that this endeavour to stimulate their industry, will have 
blessing of God u 


ticiem if pou pal 
Aug. If 1 did! As if I had not more sense! 

_ Mrs. M. Remember poor Kirke White, and be compar 


teen, audacious enough to rush into print as a poet! Do you 
| wish me te have mercy upon him, or shall I es 
| him, and dash his Cuatice oF Naturs* to the ground? 

Aug. Why should I remember Kirke White ? What business 
have to be so chicken-hearted ? Besides, a true critic has 
oes he ought to be as frigid as a demonstrator of 
Ed. There I differ with you: a critic should be honest and 

or else how are the readers to inhale 
; but he should not be without feelings. He ought 
to sympathize y with all that is good and beautiful and 
loving ; and ially ought he to feel for the poor, feeble, 

4ug. After all, 1 don know that I shall find it needful to 
Sig Without any undue 
partiality, I can to allow that they are very creditable, 
rhyme smoothly, contain thoughts and express emotions which 
few schoolboys of sixteen care anything about ; and, although 
hat by aad by he wil do pater th 

Emm. tel make the ator name as famous 
as you can, by mentioning it. 

Emm. And now for the or Braps* 
are displayed in a series of most enticing ings, copied 
coloured afer nature, with devcriptions of the Birds; altogether 

new diver Binns and Goodwin; 
they have always known by the capital “finish” of their 

: * Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 
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THE CITY OF THE SEA. : 
eager HERE she lay, floating as it were 4 
DAKee the waters, her domes and cam 
TES in a mist of dreamy 
to sail away with the first breath of 
ere an islet more adventurous than the rest seemed to } 
have parted from its moorings and to be drifting with its 4 
disembarked in front of the piazza of St. Mark, 
the Lion of Venice, the Doge’s Pala the Cathedral). 
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the Horologe, the Campanile all in view, and I too was 
floating in a gondola over noiseless streets of water to 
where a flight of marble steps rising dreamily from the 
waves leads to the grand court of the Hotel de la Ville. 

I must be so unpoetic as to say that I found Venice, a 
tedious place. It was a bore not to be able to use one’s 
feet or to go about for any distance without the help of 
another. To goto the Post-office a hundred rods dis- 
tant, to go over the way to call upon a neighbour, to 
visit a church or a picture gallery, you must have a 
gondola, for the streets of Venice are few and tortu- 
ous and often lead to the brink of a canal that wi 
do not cross, and many of the houses are built flus 
upon the canals and have no outward communication 
with terra firma. Of course there are no carriages 
nor wheeled vehicles of any sort ; neither are there any 
horses or beasts of burden, for the streets are not only 
few but narrow, and are often mere flights of _ Ex- 
cept at the public gardens at one extremity of the main 
island where there is a “driye”’ of about five minutes’ 
circuit, I saw no four-footed creature in Venice but a 
solitary kitten at the hotel—a prisoner like myself in 
a palace surrounded by water. It is a quiet place, 
very quiet place ; still, dreadfully still. It is clean too, 
so far as the absence of all dust or mud or street- 
garbage makes cleanliness, though horrid stenches come 
up from the smaller canals when these are stirred by a 
passing boat. 

At first this quietude was novel and refreshing ; but 
it grew tedious and death-like. The gondola is always 
= black ;—and not only is its long narrow hull as 

lack as pitch, but its top is black, its seats are black, 
and its cover is of black cloth and pointed with black 
plumes. I never entered one without a feeling that I 
was getting into a hearse to go to my own funeral—& 
feeling that was heightened by the stillness with which 
the gondolier dipped his oar, and the silence of the 
floating streets save when in a hoarse sepulchral tone 
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the one-oared sexton gave warning to other unseen 
hearses that he was about to turna corner. The dex- 
terity with which he would accomplish this with a 
single oar and in the narrowest possible turns, would 
for a moment break the dream of death, and pat- 
ches of green life would now and then appear in the 
vista of some long canal crowned with vines: and 
shrubbery, but I soon relapsed into the dream at sight 
of dreary deserted palaces, and of my own black ve- 
hicle noiselessly bearing me along the sullen stream. 
And yet I was greatly charmed with Venice as a 
whole. It is a living Past. Its palaces though deser- 
ted by their former noble occupants are not in ruins. 
They yet stand in their massive grandeur and in good 
repair ;—some of them rank among the finest buildings 
in the world ; indeed no street of any modern city pre- 
sents such a succession of noble structures as line the 
grand canal. Ruskin findsin the architecture of these 
buildings whole volumes of history. The glory of 
Venice though tarnished, is not wholly faded. As the 
city was centuries ago, with its Cathedral, its Cam- 
— its piazza, its palaces, and its canals, so it is to 
ay, unchanged in its site, in its appearance, in Its ar- 
chitecture, or in the general style and manners of its 
people. Itisa completed city. Youcannot see how or 
where another building could be placed upon its wa- 
tery foundations. It isa finished picture of the past ; 
touched here and there by later artists, but retaming 
so much of the original composition and colour as to be 
still the same picture. Viewed from the lofty Campanile 
or from the open sea beyond the rif range of islets, 
it isa beautiful picture, unique, dreamflike, yet complete 
and fadeless. Vet it wears too much a sombre hue, an 
air of silence and desertion, of departed grandeur. 
Worst of all a foreign flag floats over its venerable 
a and the heel of the oppressor treads upon its 

neck, 
But Venice has its gay and joyous life. You see 
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this at the public gardens, where the multitudes resort 
with the setting sun to ramble under green shades and 
among fragrant bowers. This promenade is laid out 
with much taste ;—verdant lawns, well shaded avenues, 
and wooded knolls, bordered on three sides by the sea 
and approached by flights of steps from the gondola 
stations on either hand. 

But it is only at the piazza of St. Mark that you can 
see Venetian life in its glory. This piazza is an open 
square paved with flag stones, and is about 60 feet ne 
by 200 wide. On one side of it stands the Cathe 
of St. Mark with its five great porches covered with 
mosaics, and in an adjacent corner the Campanile, a 
pyramidal bell-tower more than 300 feet high. The 
remaining three sides of the Piazza are surrounded 
with colonnades like those of the Palais Royale at Paris, 
under which are the principal shops and the cafés or 
restaurants—an indispensable feature in a European 
city. Every pleasant evening ihe piazza is thronged with 
the fashionables of Venice who listen to the music of 
volunteer bands and regale themselves with coffee, sher- 
bet and ices.. Nowhere have I seen a better-dressed 
or better-behaved assembly than that which gathers 
nightly inthis open square. The ladies especially dress 
with much taste andrichness. As they never encoun- 
ter the dust of the street, but step from the boudoir 
into the cushioned gondola and from this upon the well 
kept Piazza, they go to St. Mark’s in a dress suited to 
the soirce or the ball-room. For elegance and grace 
of costume Venice bears the palm. 

At right angles to the piazza is the piazetta or less- 
er square that leads past the old ducal palace to the grand 
canal. At this broad landing myriads of boats de 
posit their well-dressed occupants and await their re- 
turn from the piazza of St. Mark. The gondolas are 
all numbered and managed with perfect order. Far- 
ther on is the quay where the poorer classes seek their 
diversion and find amusement in inferior cafés. One 
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evening I saw the crowds of rich and poor dispersed in 
haste by a terrific storm of thunder and lightning and 
rain. | had seen fair Venice in the full moon, when 
her beauty attained the height of dreamy splendour; 
but far more grand was Venice in a storm—the heavens 
so black that not one ray of moon or star was seen ; 
the waters black and angry as the sky; the wind roar- 
ing through the watery streets that just now were so 
solemnly still! and ever and anon the glare of light- 
ning putting sky and water upon a blaze, and with 
peals of thunder discovering the foundations of the 
sea! I fairly quaked in my frail gondola till I was 
landed safely at the old palace steps of the hotel. 

I had the opportunity of seeing one of the charac- 
teristic sights of Venice —the public scandal of the 
government and the moral degradation of the people. 
it was on Sunday evening, the 24th of July, that after 
a day of retirement in a place where there is no Pro- 
testant worship, I went forth, partly for exercise and 
partly to naly the religious aspect of the city, and 
threaded my way through the narrow alleys to the 
Piazza of St. Mark, and thence to the piazetta and the 
quay. These all were thronged at an early hour; but 
more of the poorer classes were out in their best 
apparel than is common on a week day. This was a 

esta in honour of Saint Lorenzo (whose pedigree and 
saintship I have no time to trace) and there had been 
ary doings at the churches, some traces of which I 

d seen in passing. 

But the religious duties of the day were over, and 
this was evidently the hour for pleasure. Here a 
crowd was gathered about a juggler, who was performing 
his tricks upon the open quay; there another crowd 
formed the audience of a strolling band; while num- 
bers were refreshing themselves at the doors of the 
cafés. This last, however, is not to be judged by our 
standard ; for all over Europe as well as in the East, 
the café is frequented both by residents and by travel- 
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lers, for meals not furnished at the hotels, or furnished 
there as extras at a higher rate; so that a person who 
takes refreshment at a café may not be allowing him- 
self any luxury, but merely taking his usual refresh- 
ment in the time and manner and at the place accus- 
tomed. I did not set them down as Sabbath-breakers 
on that account alone—nor indeed, was I disposed to 
judge harshly of a people, who through ignorance were 
making the Lord’s Day a day of mirth, when I saw 
what the government was doing to break down the day, 
and that the illuminated face of the Cathedral was 
giving countenance to the sin. 

Returning to the Piazza of St Mark, I now found 
it crowded to excess—the rich and poor intermingled, 
all intent upon one object, yet all observing the utmost 
decorum. At the extremity of the Piazza opposite the 
Cathedral, was a platform inclosed in silk curtains, and 
beautifully decorated and illuminated. Upon this was 
a lottery wheel, surrounded by the judges who were to 
watch its revolutions and to announce the prize. For 
days and weeks the lottery had been advertised ; ticket 
venders had plied their trade with diligence ;—all this 
Sabbath day they had been busy at the doors of the 
churches, and the last chances had just been hawked 
7 and down the Piazza, together with pencils with 
which to note the drawing; the cars from Verona, and 
the steamer from Trieste, had brought crowds to swell 
the population of Venice, and to share with them the 
competition for the prize. en 

The whole square is a blaze of light, and in its ten 
thousand occupants, there is hardly one who does not 
hold in his hand the numbers upon which he has 
staked his chance for fortune. hen the men ot! 
bronze that tell the hours upon the Horologe strike 
the hour of nine, a trumpet sounds, the wheel 18 
turned, and a number drawn. This is announce 
from the tribune in a loud, shrill voice, and then 18 
taken up by herald after herald, stationed around 
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the square, and is passed from mouth to mouth 
among the crowd. This is repeated till all the num- 
bers in the wheel are drawn. The rich, the gay, the 
fashionable, cool their disappointment with a ‘glass of 
ice-cream ; but the poor, scanning their tickets in vain 
for the lucky numbers, look sad and despairing, or 
wildly excited, as the drawing proceeds. 

And this is the entertainment that the government 
of Venice provides for its own purse and for the 
deluded people, on a Sabbath day, which is also a 
saint’s day, and a season of special religious observances. 

I turned away sad and sorrowing from the spectacle 
before it was: half concluded, and as an English clergy- 
man and myself conversed upon this debasement of 
the people by their rulers, with the connivance of their 
priests, it was with the consciousness that if our words 
were understood by any of the Austrian legion around 
us, we should have been deemed fit subjects for arrest 
or exile. Venice is thronged with Austrian troops. 
They jostle you on every side. Ina five minutes’ walk 
on the promenade, I once counted thirty officers and 
soldiers sauntering for pleasure, and in St. Mark’s you 
can at any time count them by the score, Cannon are 
planted so as to sweep the Piazza, and bayonets bris- 
tle at every turn. 

The people can have a lottery, but not liberty. 
Their religious training fits them for the one rather 
than the other. In the very churches that boast 
the master-pieces of Titian and Paul Veronese, you 
see tawdry Madonnas of wax, holding ,wax dolls 
attired like themselves, before whose shrines the people 
bow and give their alms. 

What can a people be good for that are under the 


combined tutelage of Austria and Rome ? 
E. B. T. 
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Say! hast thou reached the fount from whence 
The living waters burst ? 

And hast thou found their streams at last 
Enough to quench thy thirst ? 


It may not be! the silent dead 
No voice nor anewer give; 

"Midst unexplained deep mysterios 
Karth's child must learn to live, 


But ours is surely holler faith, 
And ours is clearer light ; 

A rainbow spans the thunder cloud, 
A radiance gilds the night. 


There is a house, a glorious house, 

Where God's redeemed ones dwell, 
Where rest is to the weary given, 
And all will yet be well. 


There shall the thirsting soul be filled 
With happiness divine, 
For we shall see our Father’s face 


In perfect beauty shine. 
DEBORAE. 


WISDOM IN THE STREETS. 


[Translated from a small volume of Sermons by K. H. Caspari. They are 
written in a simple, quaint style, especially designed for poor people—Ep. } 


Do not wear thyself out before going to sleep; 
. better thy children serve thee, than thou t 
Whoever sows a nettle will burn his hand with it. 


children. 


Such the work, such the wages. 
Bring up a raven, and it will pick out thine eyes 
for thy pains. 


Whoever strikes a father puts a stick into his son's 
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The hand that layeth hold of a parent will grow 


out of the grave. 
By the church and past the school house is the 


nearest road to prison. 


Begin with God and leave off with God, and that 
is the best spent life. ) 

Love is the dew, it falls on both roses and 
nettles, 


Dance and play is the Devil's gay-day, 

IlI-begotten gold never reaches a third heir, 

(God's mill grinds slowly but grinds fine, 

A shut mouth and a trusty hand are sure to thrive 


in every land, 


The job of work that’s done on Sunday, 
Will never last till close of Monday. 


COUSIN EDITH. 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Chapter V.—Not far from the Kingdom. 


Mrynte hastened to contribute her share of the conversation, 
by relating to Louisa and her sister a description of Claude's un- 
expected and agreeable interview with Dr. Eastwood, They 
were much amused and interested ; although Minnie of course, 
did not mention to them Claude’s first impressions of his fellow- 
traveller as frankly as he had given them to her. It would not 
have been either polite or kind to do so. Some lively and talka- 
tive yo ladies, often give great offence, and occasion them- 
selves much ill-will, by thoughtlessly saying things which —_ 
to be left unsaid. And be Minnis ie kept for 
own edification, as Claude had desired her, the comparison which 
he had instituted between Mr. Eastwood, junior, and Mr, East- 
wood, senior. She only inquired whether Mr. Henry Eastwood 
resembled his father in personal appearance, and was glad to 
find that he did not. 
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Besides, 

-like bride—and I am quite certain 
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ied ; then came—co 

great bustle; and 


And so they were married 


“ Still waters,” the old proverb says, 
if Mr. Eastwood was satisfied with his com- 
that he was—I 


schools, tha 


be no criticism made 


more to him than t 

advice to all their mothers; and that withou 
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about it. She could not dear reader ; 
uietly and 

commotion and excitement in 

“run the 


. What 


said, she was worth 
over innumerable 


red 


medley! Amidst tears and smiles, Gt emblem of their future 
off to-— ; n’t choose to remember where, that 
ves very much, was And 
home! Louisa's quiet cheerfulness, and orderly 
seemed to make the new parsonage just what i ougit te 
she was really exactly the wife Mr. wanted; for : 
he was impulsive and careless in his expenditure, and she was | 
prudent and methodical ; he wanted somebody to keep things is : 
their right laces, for he had asad habit of flinging ; t é 
unlike his father !|—and Louisa a delight in 
being neat and tidy; he was sometimes hasty, and she was | 
always considerate. And what at! » she was in his parish and 
schools. Wh 4 
_ 
children, as well as the 
very grave, and remind little 
only for good, taking | 4 
ve imagined assumed | 
have excluded the whole school been neces- 
courage failed at very ; 
the others. It was a very weak point in . 4 
think. Well, I dare say his. wife thought. bo 
remonstrated with him on his . He 
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admitted that she was right, and promised to try and be stricter 


next time; but I don’t think Louisa found much improvement 
in this respect. The schools, however, in spite of Mr. Eastwood's 
leniency, or perhaps because of it, were remarkably successful, 
and held in high repute for miles round. And many hearts 
there were in the parish, which daily blessed God for their faith- 
ful, warm-hearted Minister, and his energetic, kind-hearted wife. 

But after this peep into futurity, we must leave them in their 
happy parsonage, and return to our friend Minnie. We left her— 
you don’t know where, but I do—standing at the Rectory-door, 
watching the departure of the carriage which contained the 
recently united couple. She thought how nice it would be some 
day, if Edith and Claude were to marry each other. Not sucha 
— improbable event, perhaps; but for all that it was never 

ized. 

“What are you thinking about, Minnie?” said Mr. 
Franklyn, with a smile, as he noticed her serious look. 

Minnie coloured slightly, and said that she was only buildi 
a little castle in the air. Mr. Franklyn smiled again, but he di 
= ~ any more; he had just been doing the same thing 

iself. 

Louisa’s marriage was a great event in Minnie’s peaceful life ; 
and she sat down the same evening and wrote a lengthened and 
minute account of it to Claude, which I think he must have found 
very tedious to read; if indeed he read it at all—as he could 
not be supposed to take the deep interest in silks, satins, flowers, 
and veils, that a young lady like Minnie could. And as to the 
“delightful breakfast,” although Claude professed to have 6 
strong natural relish for good things, and for plenty of them, it 
was not so satisfactory to hear of a well-spread table, as to taste 
its bounties; and Claude hurried over the letter a little faster 
than his sister would have liked, had she seen him. He marvelled 
that Minnie should find a simple country wedding such a wonder- 
ful affair. 

Claude, now that he’ was away from home and more his own 
master, was growing very manly and independent. Some of his 
friends would say, that he was never at all deficient in this last 
arene? but a youth of his age could not visit at Professor 

astwood’s, and converse with him on learned subjects, without 
growing, as Minnie said, an inch or two taller. But if his head 
was a little turned at first with the novelties of Lgndon, and 
the notice of great men, his own good sense soon restored it to 
its right place. Claude was naturally gifted ; and his talents 
had been sedulously and wisely cultivated, so that Dr. Eastwood 
was by no means mistaken in the favourable opinion which he 


had formed of his youthful railway companion, nor disposed to 
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regret the encouraging counsels which he had given him. His 
acquaintance was very beneficial to Claude, not only on account 
of the judicious stimulus and direction which it gave to his 
favourite pursuits ; but also because it kept it from less improvi 
and perhaps from injurious company. And with his mind 
ardently bent on the acquisition of earthly knowledge, had 
Claude any solicitude about better and all-enduring wisdom ? 
Were Mr. Franklyn’s earnest appeals, were Minnie’s gentle and 
simple observations, was Harry Leslie’s quiet hint, unheeded 
and uncared for? I think not; because the small, gold-clasped 
Bible which lay on Claude’s dressing-table, and which was his 
sister’s present to him on his last birthday, was carefully studied 
each morning and evening; and where God’s Word is earnestly 
and prayerfully read, the heart cannot be really indifferent to 
the statements which it contains. 

It was a source of regret to Edith and Minnie, that Claude's 
new home was one which was unregulated by the principles of 
Christianity. Religion was formally professed by its inmates, as 
& matter of course, as a part of their respectability ; but they 
were ignorant of its true character, and uninfluenced by its pre- 
cepts. Yet the apparent evil in Claude’s situation was overruled 
for his good, It was well perhaps, on his entrance into actual life, 
that he should be placed where a might realize the value of those 
truths in which he had been instructed, and test his own know- 
ledge of them. ‘The same course of moral discipline is not adap- 
ted, nor provided for all. Claude was now thrown upon him- 
self, instead of being dependent upon others; youth morally, 
as well as childhood naturally, must learn at some period to i 
alone.” His real character had now to develope itself; and t 
adverse influences which Minnie and her cousin so mourned over, 
forced into action, and brought to maturity, those secret princi- 
ples which would ctheraiag eae been long in unfoldmg them- 
selves. Claude himself, until they were tried, did not know 
their reality and strength. Mea 

“ You will go with us to Richmond, this afternoon?” said one 
of his companions to him on the second Sunday after his arrival, 
in a tone that rather implied assent than asked a question, “ its 
8 glorious day, and a little fresh air will do you good.” 

Claude quietly declined the offer. a 

“What's the matter?” was the surprised rejoinder “ don't you 
feel well ?” 

“Yes, Iam quite well, thank you; but I would rather not go 

“ Why not ?” persisted the other, to whom the refusal appeared 


quite incomprehensible. 
“T am not accustomed to take Sunday excursions,” said Claude 


with a little hesitation. 
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‘It will be a great blessing, I’m sure, to this ungodly house. But 
T’m afraid we shall none of us be able duly to appreciate it,” and 
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“Nonsense my good fellow! you are out of 
now ; ome can do as you like, and enjoy a little of life. You are 
not obliged to go to church here, twice a day, like a boy.” 

These remarks were intended to be congratulatory, but Claude 


ing-strings 


did not admire them. He was offended by the na ig eee that 


he was an inexperienced youth just emancipated from home 
controul. Whether this hel him in the persistence of 
his refusal, I don’t know; but Claude at once stated in very 
unequivocal terms his disapproval of such plans for the dese 
cration of the Sabbath, and his determination to have nothing 
to do with them. His manner was courteous, but his words 

were decided. 
“T beg your pardon,” said his companion, with an air of 
ares “T had no idea that we had a saint among us. 


he finished his speech with a ludicrously-drawn sigh. 

The others who were present laughed, and joined in his silly 
and ungentlemanly bantering, in hopes—noble ambition !—of 
teazing the young stranger out of his methodistical ways. 
Claude's cheek flushed; he was very sensitive to ridicule—what 
young man is not? but he had great self-controul, and he 
answered quietly, but firmly, “You may laugh at me if you like, 
but I shall not do what I know to be wrong. No one, who is 
not contemptibly weak, would violate his conscience for the sake 
of avoiding a sneer.” 

His opponents saw that his mind was fully made up, and that 
perseverance would be useless, so they left him to do as he liked. 
And although after that, there was sometimes an occasional word 
of ridicule addressed to him, and sometimes a thoughtless laugh 
excited against him, his path was comparatively easy and unmo- 
lested, Ife had taken a decided stand, and he kept it; and 
although his companions disliked his ways, they respected his 
consistency, And except on these points, there was no disagree 
ment or unpleasantness between them ; for Claude’s kindness of 
manner, his playful good humour, his unvarying politeness, and 
his generous disposition, rendered him as he had been at home, 
general favourite.” 

How surprised Edith and Minnie would have been, had they 
known the estimate which was formed 6f Claude by those who 
were now intimate with him. But Claude never touched upon 
this subject himself, and they had no other source of information. 
It frequently happens that our prayers for others are answer 
before we are aware of it; and the loved ones whom we imagine 
to be uninterested in religion, may already be exemplifying 1% 
power, and defending its interests. Take encouragement, dear 
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reader, from this thought, if there are any for whose spiritual 
welfare you are concerned; for even now while you are doubtin 
and fearing, the good work may be begun in them, which shall 
be perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ. There are many 
Christians like Joseph of Arimathwa—“ Disciples of Jesus, but 
secretly ”"—who require lengthened time, or peculiar circumstan- 
ces, before they stand forth and avow without hesitation, their 
allegiance to Christ. Indeed, in many cases, as in that of 
Claude, the mind is really unconscious of its true position ; and 
is often as much surprised at the sudden decision which it makes 
in God’s service, as a bystander may be. 

Claude found, upon comparing his own feelings and predilec- 
tions with those of his new companions, that there was a strik- 
ing difference between them; and although he hardly ventured 
to think that he was a Christian in heart, he knew that he 
earnestly desired to be one. His secret response upon bein 
designated “a saint” was in those lines which he had h 


Edith repeat :— 


‘* A Saint! oh, would that I could claim 
The privileged, the honoured name |” 


It might be said of Claude then, as our Saviour said respecting 
one with whom He conversed, “Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

And as time passed on, and religious impressions deepened, a 
sentence now and then peeped out in Claude’s letters, which 
gave a slight indication of the feelings of the writer, and cheered 
his anxious and loving-hearted sister. How eagerly and hope- 
fully she looked forward to Christmas-time, when Claude would 
gather with them once more around their cheerful fireside. 
What a deal he would have to say, and how much she should 
have to tell him in return; for letters were such poor substitutes 
for talking ; the longest one did not contain more than might be 
spoken in five minutes. Yet, notwithstanding this depreciation 
of epistolary correspondence, nobody looked so anxiously for the 
postman as Minnie did! ' 

And while Minnie treasured up the slightest evidence of 
sympathy between herself and her brother, upon the most im- 
portant of all subjects, Edith marked with much interest and 
pleasure the suited but certain improvement of Minnie’s 
character. She was growing more humble, more intent upon 
pleasing others than herself. She seldom originated a remark 
upon the faults or foibles of others, as her natural liveliness and 
wit had sometimes disposed her to do; and when she heard an 
observation unfavourable to any person, she would try to find an 
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excuse for them. These are little things, perbaps you think, 
but character is made up of such little things; and an alteration 
in trifles is the surest proof of sincerity and of a thorough- 
hearted determination to do right. He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much. Will you judge yourself, 
dear reader, by the subjugation of your own wrong habits and 
tempers? for the conformation of our daily life to the spirit of 
God's law is a better test of relation to Ilim “than if an angel 
from heaven should open the book of life aud bid us read our 
name there.” 

I do not mean that Minnie was perfect, far from it. She met 
with many hindrances and temptations ;. and did not always run 
“with patience” the race that was set before her. But yet, on 
the whole, her path was like that of the just which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. Is that like yours, dear reader? 
Since her conversation with Mr. Franklyn about selfishness, 
Minnie had discerned more clearly what the great object of life 
should be, and what great motive should influence our aim at it. 
The one, God’s glory, the other, love to Christ. Yes, “it 1s 
love,” as the poet sings, “ which makes our cheerful feet in swift 
obedience move.” And as Minnie’s love to the Saviour grew 
stronger, her life became more like His, and her endeavours to 
conquer self and sin more successful. She made mistakes, of course, 
as all young beginners do; sometimes through inexperience, and 
sometimes through ill-disciplined zeal; but she possessed, as I 
have before said, a kind friend and a faithful monitor in her 
cousin. ‘The following will serve as a specimen of their consul- 
tations and reasonings together. 

“*T think I waste a great deal of time,” said Minnie, looking 
up from the set of baby’s caps she was making for a poor woman, 
as she sat one evening alone with Edith. 

“Do you?” said Edith, smiling, “then Z think you had 
better try to redeem some of it.”’ 

“But I am not sure whether it is waste of time or not, 
Besides, I'am afraid I can’t very well help it.” | 

“Tell me what you mean,” replied Edith, “and then I will 
give you my opinion about it.” } 

“ Well, it seems to me that it isa waste of time to spend it 9s 
I often do in music and drawing, and such mere accomplish 
ments. I don’t practise a great deal, certainly, but I often feel 
when I am at the piano, that I should be much better and more 
usefully employed in visiting the poor, or distributing tracts, OF 
collecting for some somety. Surely such engagements would tend 
more to glorify God.” 

“TI think you are a little mistaken, dear,” said Edith, gently, 
“although your mistake is a very natural one. I remember once 
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making @ similar observation to yours, to the minister whose 
Church I attended when a child, And he told me—I have never 
forgotten his words—‘ One of your first objects, Edith, as a 
child, should be to make home happy. It is as much your duty 
to cultivate any innocent accomplishment for which you have a 
natural taste, if you find that by so doing you can afford 
pleasure to your parents and friends, as it is for you to teach in 
a sunday school, or to help the needy. Your duties are like the 
aircle of a whirlpool, and the innermost includes home.’ Now 
don’t you think, Minnie, that these remarks will apply to you 
with as much force as they did to me? Your father is very fond 
of music; he has spared no expense that you might acquire 
proficiency in it; and you can play very nicely; is it not, 
therefore, your duty to repay his kindness and augment his 
enjoyment by giving a reasonable share of time and attention 
to the piano?” 

“T suppose it is,” said Minnie, slowly, “ still Edith, I feel as 
if IT might glorify God more in other ways.” 

“In what way, dear Minnie, can you better glorify God than 
in doing your duty, and you admit that this is your duty? I 
knew a young lady, Minnie, the only member of her family who pro- 
fessed to be governed by religious principles ; and she was almost 
incessantly engaged in going to meetings and lectures, and assist- 
ing in various benevolent enterprises. But at home, she was indo- 
lent and selfish; taking no part in the innocent amusements 
and pursuits of her brothers and sisters, and doing nothing to 
make her religion attractive in the eyes of her parents. She 
forgot that home should be the centre of our influence, and that 
from this point we ought to extend it as far as we have time 
and opportunity. And by the accomplishments, dear Minnie, 
which you think a waste of time, we may often secure an 
influence over others which we may use for the promotion of 
their best interests. Do you recollect how much you wished 
Claude to hear that sermon at the conclusion of Mr. Franklyn’s 
last week-evening course ?” 

“Yes,” said Minnie, “he went with us you know.” 

“Through the influence of your music,” said Edith, with a smile. 

“Why! what could that have to do with Claude's going 
to Church?” 

“Just this. He was not very willing to go, thinking, I dare 
say, that he should not be much interested ; but he said to me, 
‘Minnie has been so goodnatured this morning in practising 
that difficult piece of musie on purpose to oblige me, that J 
really must please her by going with her to Church,’ And who 
ean tell, Minnie, what good Claude might get that evening from 
the sermon ?”’ 

T2 
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Minnie looked pleased, and then thoughtful. “Oh, Edith,” 
i she said, “how nice it is to think that in everything we may 
glorify God. Why, that is just what the Bible says!” she 
| added, in a tone of half-surprise as the text “‘ Whether, therefore, 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God,” occured to her mind. 

i Edith smiled. “ Yes,” she said, “that is our ‘ Book of Prin- 
i, ciples,’ and if we only take them for our guidance, we shall not 
be likely to go wrong. We shall endeavour, then, to use our 
+) accomplishments, and all our talents, not for our own gratifi- 
| cation merely, nor to procure admiration and praise for our- 
selves, but for his glory who loved us and gave Himself for us, 
and to whom we ought to consecrate all that we have, and are.” 
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Tuat the man, who lives under the influence of 
religious faith, and who, in consistency with that 
influence, “brings forth his fruit in his season’’— 
the various virtues becoming his age, his position im 
society, and the successive relations he sustains in h 
—that such a man will have a character, and maiD- 
tain it, and grow in reputation and honour, is just the 
natural course and tendency of things in this world 
of ours, unjust as some people think it, out of jomt 
and rickety as it certainly is. No man is generally or 
permanently misjudged. ll can be entirely mistaken 
or concealed, whether bad or good. The one like utrid 
matter, the other “like precious ointment,’’ will di fuse 
what must betray them. If a man is not actually true 
and just, he will get suspected and become known, 
however plausible his manners, smooth his tongue, 
innocent his look, or clever his transactions—a 
sometimes the cleverer the sooner. Something strikes 
some one; an unpleasant idea is somewhat reluctantly 
admitted ; it is kept secret; but—somebody else hint 
ing something like it, it finds words, and by-and-by the 
thing is discovered to have lodgment in many minds; 
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and so it works, till the individual himself is made 
unmistakeably aware as to how he stands in public 
estimation. So, if a man deserve reputation he. will 
have it. If he has never for a moment swerved from 
the right; if he has always been scrupulously exact 
and true;—why, nobody will think of saying the 
contrary. If a man is above suspicion, as a general 
rule he will not be suspected; people will neither talk 
af nor treat him as unworthy of confidence. For the 
most part, almost always in the long-run, men are 
pretty much what they are thought to be. 

It is no easy matter, depend upon it, to escape detec- 
tion if you try to pass yourselves off for more than you 
are worth ;—1I am speaking of character, not money, 
though the statement is true to a great extent in 
relation to tt. It is no easy matter, 1 tell you, to 
escape being found out, if you contrive to get a repu- 
tation that does not belong to you. It belongs to 
some one else, then,—it is not yours. You are an 
impostor and a thief; and are living on the credit of 
stolen property. You will soon be tapped on the 
shoulder, young man! Society has its moral police, as 
well as those with blue coats, and bands round their 
wrists. It has its detectives in plain clothes that are 
watching and dodging you, when you little think it, 
and without the possibility of their being observed. 
But they will cross your path, and stand before you 
visible and omnipotent, when it is time to act. Depend 
upon it, in spite of all your secresy and simulation, 
you will be weighed and measured, have your dimen 
sions taken and your place determined, and will wake 
up some morning to find yourself at the bar of public 
opinion, and that all is known you had thought con- 
cealed, or that you at least are treated as if it were. 

The best way of having a reputation is to deserve it. 
It is the shortest, quietest, safest, most certain. It is 
a terrible thing to be living with something hanging 
over your head, that may come down upon you at 
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ou.’” 

to have its im- | 
Not to care about that, may be the greatest 
of principle, or the hardihood of 
folly—the ity of a , or the stupidity 
of an ass. you are nobly devoted to the right and 


true, go on, not heeding ridicule or reproach; do 
your duty, and let the world talk; never mind what 
people say. But if you “don’t care” for public 
opinion, because you are lost to all regard for character, 
and are determined to take your own course, in spite 
you are just one of those fools that might be “ brayed 
m a mortar without his folly from him.” 
Let me hope you know better than to feel or to 
act so. You w that your New Testament 
often mentions the value of “a good report—*an 
honest report” — being “well reported of.” It 
even says that a bishop should not only be “ blame- 
less” in himself, but have “the good report of them 
that ere without”’ and even Gentile society, 
the world as distinct from the Church. As 
other assurances of the connexion of reputation with 
desert and worth, and the ultimate emergence, with- 
out mjury, of real character from temporary mis- 
conception, you will find many sayi 
to encourage you. “The path 
the shining light, shining 
way, that hath hands shall wax stronger 
and stronger.” “Fret not th because of evil 


commit thy way unto Him; wait patiently, 
shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 
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let not your good be evil spoken of.’’ “ Let no mah 
despise you.’ Let any “contrary’’ to you “ be ashamed 
doers, because of the man that bringeth wicked 
devices to . Trust im the Lord and do — 
and 
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We were born, all of us, not far from this; you may see the 
house on the side of the mountain there—those old walls, th 
are b ing now from time; but then they were scented wi 
the roses, the woodbine, and the clematis that we trained up 
them; and we had our gardens there, and many a s le we 
had to see whose garden should look best. But somehow, Tom’s 
ever seemed the most beautiful to every one but himself; not that 
he was discontented with his own, but he had learned a secret, 


such little things as we then could do, better than he. 

It was then, as it is still, the habit of the ladies and gentlemen 
for many a mile round, to come and climb the mountain, for the 
sake of the glorious view they got from it; and if was our 
delight to go with them. We loved to show them every spot 
which varied the scenery. We loved to hear them praise it, for 
it seemed our own, and we were proud when it was admired. 

In a part of this kind, at one time, came a young lady, and it fell 
to Tom’s fot to lead her donkey; and so much interest did she 
take in everything she saw, that Tom was doubly eager to show 
her all. So, whi a Se on object they 

t separated from the others, then they began to talk more 


“Tom,” said the lady, “ this is beautiful.” 

“Aye miss,” said Tom, quite delighted, “look at the lake 
there, and the white sails upon it like swans.” 

PP cer wher dark trees, Tom, and the beautiful blue sky over 


“But miss, is it not strange to see the snow on the top of the 
mountain such a day as this?” 
“Does it over melt?" 
O miss, or at it is never peak. : 
“It is strange that that frail thing which melts at our breath, 
should continue so lastingly there. As it looked on those who 
admired the beautiful vista in years long past, so does it look on 
- Us now; and yet you would think, Tom, we were less formed 
to wear before the hand of time ; but wear we shall, and that cold, 
pare veil will cover the stil, whan wo 
no more.” 
Tom was silent. He had never thought in that way of it 
before. He had indeed wondered, that summer after summer 
there stayed the snow, while the sun shone brightly and beat hotly 


though he was very young; he had learned to be humble, for he 
knew even then, that “‘ God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble ;” and this led him to think, that others did even 
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| upon his head; but there his musings had ceased. .Now a new 
him, and though he did not speak, 
» thought upon it. 
‘And well did the place suit his thoughts, as they stood there, 
The hushed stillness, broken only by the bee sweeping by, or the 
boatman’s distant call echoed from rock to rock ; there was the 
sun in his unclouded splendour, the lake with her misty mantle 
of blue, the trees, the snow, the mountain ; all began to say to 
him, “ How brief is the life of man! We are to day as we were 
thousands of years ago—man after man has come and looked up- 
onus, and gone, and we have seen him no more! And #0 
shall it be with you, here now, succeeded by another to-morrow.” 
Such was the silent tale recorded in the heart of Tom. 
The stillness was at length broken, but not the harmony of 
Tom’s thoughts, by the young lady saying in her softest tones, 
*'You are sad when you think of leaving so much beauty.” 
* “Yes, miss,” was the simple answer, for the heart of the 
answerer was full. 
“But you know that there is a brighter and a ha land 
than this ; have you not heard that God has prepared for us such 
a .. cannot imagine, even when we have such types of 
ness before us ?” 
| “ Mother has told me so,” said Tom ; but how do I know that 
God has prepared them for me ’” 
» “Your mother has told you too of Jesus, and that He has 
bought that land for you; that you have nothing to do but 
t it at his hands. Tom, is your father alive ?” 
“ No, miss.” | 
“Was he sorry when he was dying ? ”’ 
“No, miss; but then he was so good, there was no fear of his 
would go there because 
was 80 
“Oh! no, he never said he was good at all, but I used to seo it.” 
_ “He used to say, miss, it was on account of what Jesus did.” 
“ But what did Jesus do?” 
“ He died for us.” 


~ 


- 


- 


~ 
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_ “But what did He do for us by his death ? ” 

“ He bore the curse we should have borne.” 

“And there is no sin too great to be washed clean in his 
blood ?” 

“ No, miss.” 


. 

Because we were sinners.” 


- * Well Tom, why, when you know so much, do you hesitate 
to accept what Christ offers to you?” : 
Now, Tom had been well taught by our mother, and our 
father during his life; but somehow, up to this moment, he 
only spoken these things with his tongue, without feeling them 
in his heart. But at length the Spirit of God put forth hp 
power and touched his heart, and he ielt waking within him those 
principles which he had always been hearing and talking of. 
You know dear reader, that it is all in vain to think of doing 
ourselves any e in the sight of God. Until He sends hs 
Spi dead; and the first thing when we feel 
anxious about our souls, is to ask Him for that Spirit which 
has promised to give, much sooner than our earthly fathers and 
mothers give us the bread with which they supply us every day. 
Now, as I said, this day for the first time, Lom felt the Spirit 
of God working in his heart, and the work that day begun was 


kind boy, more thoughtful about the happiness of others than 
his own; but, as he often told me afterwards, there was & new 
principle, a new motive to section, now implanted in him. | 


he learned from the Bible that zeal for his glory shows itself in 
love to our fellow-creatures. He knew his Father willeth 
not the death of a sinner, an ious, h 
- earnest, that all whom he knew 

that he himself had been taught. 

But Tom’s little course was run. He had not been 
long on earth, and yet he was soon to leave it; always slight and 
delicately formed, he had a fine, apparently healthy colour ; but 
neither nor +e around him, knew how treacherous wae 


never respites 

us that we were not to have him always with us. 
| Tom did not often now climb the mountain Yo 

to visitors ; but while he could, he t to that one 
he had thought those thoughts, where be had 
of one who had brought to him an 
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at 0 ant hue. 
) ed. but Tom did not strengthen ; and the 
— soon it told 
its beauties 
spot where 
those words 
joy: He 
ove same tale 
again which the mountain, and lake, had before 
wae one thought absent now 
t no though he KNEW a little while 
and all should be to as though it wort er, i It was beauti- 
ful; but there was scene more tiful far, in the presence of 
fl, but there was from his sine in His own 
he was bastening, there he longed to De. 
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Nor was the delay great. Silently and rapidly that sickness 
yy» i and the early pert of the last May 
year had scarce pert 
Tom upon brought bck othe country ind wh 
was in his thoughts, but whom he was not to accompany 
this time in her tour. But she did not forget her little guide; 
she came to his chamber, and gazed, not without tears, on his 
wasted form. Her tears however, were soon checked, for she read 
in his bright smile, that Ae was from all sorson, 
oth jor. silence she looked at him, for it was her turn now to 
have her heart swell within her, but not with unmingled grief 
Gratitude too was there—gratitude to a Father, 


d 
d we might t 
Psalm of everlasting pra 
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ant up our affections thither where his own wens 
And thus quietly he passed ; Before that summer closed 3 
he fell asleep. ety he eventide his spirit winged its 
Right, and at the open window of his silent hess tn 
the woodbine and ne rose, such ag be had loved to see thems 
pale brow they breathed. their fragrant 
fragrant, I thought, than usual, as thought sweetest incens® rg 
of gratitude for the slumber that hed 
frame—and without, their called it, was 
sorrowing over our departed, . 
We as each nalf-forgotten word vivid 
force upon our minds, as cach thought Det 
some gentle look, some smile of ay ou 
what now appeared to us our tollsome 
that he was happr, sod we Mat Sere 
rounded us ; we felt, and we were DF 
ing, that wo romain ged tobe with 
, but we ni 
then, and we were young—if we had been 
being present here or being with 
We feared to break that stillness, know" 
must be of earth, and unweicnl e 
mother’s gentle voice, 0 she called us frot 
until—her sobs suppressed—she 
delight, 
COUNSELLINGS OF AUTUMN. 
Avurvms, crowned with sober maturity and bearing 
on his shoulders or burden of the year’s toil, Bas 
come ¢o lay his heavy load at our feet, and leave, pe™ 
chance, ‘the ears of those who om hear 
chance; vrown leaves, words of 
import. 


» * 
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“The big winds are out, howling and mourning, and 
the rain is pattering on the window panes. But, sit- 
ting as I am, in front of the flaming log, the distrac- 
tion of the world without gives an additional charm to 
the quietness within, and leaves me at pleasant liberty 
to listen to the counsellings of autumn. 

And who art thou, O man, to whom the morning 
light is only a messenger that summons thee to the 
dreary tread-mill, where thou shalt grind out thy 
minted metal and thy bank notes; to whom the even- 
mg calls only in drowsy tones to the couch of rest? 
Who art thou, rushing so presumptuously a 
life? Is there nothing in this universe, nothing in thy 
destiny, which can awe thee? Haste not so quickly 
away! Pause for a moment, it may be there is some 
greater thing in the heaven, nay even on earth, that 
you have yet dreamed of. 

Oh! my brother, we come into this life as into some 

d temple in the dark hour of midnight. Our 
ittle tapers flash a beam here and a beam yonder. Full 
is this temple of the statues of heroes. It is only 
now and then, when our faint light falls on them, we 
can catch a glimpse of their glory and beauty. We 
pass them by as senseless pieces of marble, perhaps 
unknowingly pass them—the great men who, before us, 
- with what hght they had, groped their ways through 
the cloisters of this mazy existence, and found the 
altar where they might offer themselves a sacrifice m 
the cause of the Highest. Now and then flash on us 
intimations of the magnificence of the building we are 
in, and the euphonious music of the eternal harmonies 
break on us in the midst of the stillness, and we feel 
this to be holy ground. 

And thou, canst thou walk in this sacred place 
with the only aim of gathering to thyself the gold 
and the silver which hang about it, as the orna- 
ments and mere decoration, and forget the one 
purpose for which this noble edifice was built, to 


| 
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worship the great God by doing his will? Thon 
wilt find no fire to burn thy offerings—no chariot to 
take thee away to the land of the unseen. Such an 
qne as thou mayst think this autumn but thy servant, 
to bring to thy board the richest viands and the most 
delicious fruit ; but, I tell thee, he is a messenger from 
Him whom “ all His works praise.’’ 

Mark, even while he presents the ripened produce 
of the earth, the signs of decay become visible. In 
the midst of life—life in its fruition and pertectness, 
the fading leaf makes its appearance, evidence that 
death is here. 

Death! why talk to thee about so misérable a thing ? 
Well! it may be harrowing and most awful when it 
finds thee, after a life spent in glorifying thyself, and 
not the Great Eternal. What will support thee, thou 
who hast been worshipping the ephemeral, the fleeting, 
when thou wilt be handed out of time, and step into 
the dim border land of eternity? Thou wilt fall then; 
fall away into dread abysses of woe and roy ane Un 
derneath, not the everlasting arms, not the hand of an 
Omnipotent Father, from “which none can pluck 
thee ;’ but the vain support of thine own weak arms 
and defenceless protection of thine own heart clinging 
to the scene. Surely, when thou hast to face the Un 
seen, because thou hast never known it, it will not 
know thee now, and thou shalt go away into tartarean 
realms of night and chaos. If thou would walk with 
thy God, thou must do justice and love merey; not do 
that which is most for thine interest, and love that. 
So to walk is to walk with the devil. The one path is 
the path of life, the other is the way to the chambers 
of death. 

All the bright flowers that springs forth so gladly 
in the spring, and enlivened the summer, are dying ; 
how softly, how gently! The rose hangs its head on its 
stem; leaf after leaf falls, it is no longer a rose. We 
shall come to that—dust to dust; ashes to ashes, But 


ag, 
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if this earthly house is but a tabernacle in which we 
abide for a time, we may earnestly long for the autumn 
af life, wherein we shall lay down this clay tene 
ment, and be clothed with our house which is not 
aa with hands, and this. mortality be swallowed up 
in life. 

Thou and thy lovers of the things which are seen, 
may smile at the creed ; and catechism Christians may 
tremble in fear; but we kNow—higher evidence than 
that of sense we have. We have the highest evidence 
—consciousness. We know that our Redeemer liveth, 
and that because He lives we shall also. He gave him- 
self for the life of*the world, that whosoever beli 
in Him might not perish, but have everlasting life. 
What is written in the law? How readest thou? 

Yes, they are there, the grand and silent command- 
ments, visible in the still depths of the human heart, 
when passion and lust do not muddy the waters. 
Written in sparkling letters. Christ saw them, and 
with divine insight deciphered them. And now they 
stand in plain dialect, recorded by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. How readest thou ? 

Look into the depths, and see there in sparkling 
letters the Saviour’s meaning. 

And thou mayst say it too. In living speech thou 
canst say it. Give to the Word flesh, and in thine 
own life develope, in thy measure, the excellency of 
the perfect law of life. This do, and thou shalt live. 

ese are not vain teachings. He, by whom are all 

things, and who came out from God, has spoken them. 

I believe in them and therefore rejoice. For as the 

in creation which produced this Autumn will 

reproduce it, so, though my outer man fail daily and 
sink gradually into decay, my inner is strengt 

daily, and only the comming of i who 

change this vile —this garment of the spirit, 

so full of vanity, slvendiy moth-eaten with pain and 

suffering—and give to it a body fashioned like unto his 
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glorious body. Across the ages I hear the refrain of 
the song of the Arabian Saint, “Though after this 
skin worms destroy my body, yet in my flesh shall J 
see God.” Not as a disembodied spirit ; no, in that 
which Paul calls a “spiritual body,” but for which 
mnguage has no accurate name. 

h! my brother, if thou wouldst accept the counsels 
of the Prophet of Nazareth, this world would grow 
grandly luminous. So grand, thou wouldst not be 
able to utter thy sense of its grandeur. Thou wouldst 
perceive then that this world is not a dull and dingy 
counting-house and obnubilated office, but thy Father's 
house. This world would be a temple full of thrilling 
music. Not the music, pedantic and mechanical, of 
the theologians—not that—better no music than that 
—ground out on weary barrel organs, but the living 
harmonies of the heart. Thy and my heart mingling 
strain with strain. A thousand hearts adding their 
notes of joy. Then the requiem of death will be the 
introduction to the upper choir—a leaving of the 
orchestra of earth for the orchestra of heaven. 


Bearsted. 8. G. J. 
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Waar time a dark cloud hovers over the sky, 

And tokens that thunder and lightning are nigh ; 

A luminous spot in the cloud seems to say, 

“The light o’er the darkness its sceptre shall sway,” 
Like the bright spot of promise to solace the mind, 
Whenever to sorrow and sadness inclined. 


How many such spots through life have we seen, 
A light in the darkness which hover'd between! 
Bright spots in the journey of life’s gloomy way, 
Dispell'd all the darkness and brought on the day. 
U 
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So found the disciples on Tabor’s famed hill, 

A cloud overwhelm’d them and shadowed them still ; 
But while they beheld, and trembled, and feared, 
And foreboded the worst, a bright spot appeared ; 
And a voice from the cloud, a heavenly voice, 
Disarm’d all their fears and bade them rejoice. 


And thus it is often, with misery’s child, 

The bright spot of promise his grief has beguiled— 
And thus it is oft with a sin-burdened heart, 

The promise of God bids the burden depart ; 

And leads him to Jesus, the Saviour Divine, 

In whom all the glories of Godhead combine ; 
Whose all-cleansing blood can remove every stain, 
And rescue the sinner from darkness and pain. 


How bright is the spot in the sin darken’d lands, 
Where the godless religion of Pagans commands, 

And rules o’er the minds of the children of night ; 
How bright is the spot of the Gospel of light ! 

And bright is the spot of glory above, 

Which opens to view the regions of love ; 

To the pilgrim when passing the valley of death, 

To the Christian when summon’d to yield up his breath 
How bright is the scene when the city on high, 

Just ope’s to his vision above the blue sky, 

And a convoy of spirits celestial awaits, 

To conduct him from earth through the heavenly gates! 


O Christian, when burdened with sorrow and woe, 
Though dark be the cloud of affliction below, 
Behold the bright herald of hope and of joy ; 

Let faith in God's promise your praises employ ; 
Away with despondency, sadness and care, 

Let the brightness of hope chase away your despair, 
There's a sky without clouds in the regions of light, 
And gladness and harmony, bliss and delight. 


R. 
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ON SPIRITUAL PEACE. 


SPIRITUAL peace is twofold.—First, Peace with God. 
“Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ’’—(Rom y.1.) 
Secondly, Peace of conscience. “And the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus ’’—( Phil. iv. 7.) 

Peace is a fruit of the Spirit.—( Gal. v. 22.) He 
seals up peace to the conscience. The Spirit clears u 
the work of grace in the heart, from whence ariset 
> yon There was a well of water near Hagar, but she 

id not see it, therefore wept; a true Christian hath 
grace, but doth not see it, therefore weeps. Now the 
Spirit discovers this well of water, it +:nables consci- 
ence to witness to a man that hath the real work of 
grace, and so peace flowsinto the soul. Thus you see 
whence this peace comes; the Father decrees it, the’ 
San purchaseth it, the Holy Ghost applies it. 

No spiritual enjoyed by those that are desti- 
tute of grace. Peace flows from sanctification, but the 
unregenerate have nothing to do with peace. “ There 
is no peace saith my God to the wicked.’’—(Isa. lvii. 
21.) ey may have atruce but no peace. God 
may forbear the wicked a while, and stop the roaring 
of his cannon; but though there may be a truce yet 
there is no peace. The wicked may have something 
which looks like e, but itis not. They may be 
fearless and stu id: but there is a great difference 
between a stupified conscience and a pacified conscience. 
“When a strong man armed keepeth his 

oods are in peace.”—(Luke xi. 21.) This is the 

evil’s peace; he rocks men in the cradle of security ! 
he cries Peace! peace! when men are on the precipice 
of hell. The seeming a sinner hath, is not from 
the knowledge of his happiness, but the ignorance of 


v2 


danger. | 


False peace, signs of-—1, A false peace hath much 


confidence im it, but conceit. The 
this confidence 1s 
| doth not doubt of God's —a smner’ 
| sinner 


xix. 11). 
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sonnaence 18 tolly. Tic sonnGent: were the toobah vi 
You may as well suck out of poison, as peace 
out of sin. 
8. False peace is not willing to be tried, it. cannot 
| endure to be tried by the Word of God. In a false 
conscience is asleep; but when awakened a 
the sinner wil be to hime 
True peace, signe of-—i, True 
union to Christ. Havewe faith? By holiness weare 
made like Christ; b erg ing we are made one with 
Christ, and being in we e peace. —(John x¥1. 
$3). 
| 2. True peace flows from subjection to .Christ; 
where Christ gives peace, there He sets up his govert- 
| ment in the heart.—(Isa ix. 7). ‘a 
3, True is after trouble—God lets loose 
have a title to spiritual peace,and 
the promise of st—(Peal. xxix. 11). Yet ail may: net 
have the full enjoyment and possession of it ;—through 
prehension about. sin ; remissness in duty. » 
| Practical uses,—1, Ask true peace from God ; 
| 2. Make war with sin; | 
8. Go to Christ’s blood for peace ; 
3 4. Walk closely with God ; ae 
5. Labour to keep true it inn precious 
do not lose it; it is sad dhe league of 


tear it open again ? “Will 
ou cut a new artery? 
. What madness it is to meddle again 


of conscience ? 
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| 

peace broken, but it. is worse to have the peace of con- . 
science broken! Oh, preserve this — a 

Do not tarn again to foll 

the lly in rapa It 

God healed the wound of conscience, and 

Wil 4 
Secondly, make your spiritual counts daily ; see 
commune with my own heart.” lxxvii. 

with your hearts as you do with your wind ! 

them every morning and at ex- 
amine your hearts have gone true all 
whether the wheels of your affection have moved : 

ly toward heaven. Oh, call yourselves often to account ; 4 
keep your reckonings even, and that is the way to ] 

THE PRINCE'S DREAM. 4 
credit the fable “hore is tower in the midst of » 4 

pain, wher confined prince who wee plesed 

in his with many slaves jants, 

all the luxuries that are imprisonment. . 
Whether he was there from some’ motive of state, 
whether to conceal ‘enemies, or to deprive him, 
| of that high tower, and thet vast world without be _— 5 
the binds of that region weno il ie expen living exeatures, 
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And yet he was not utterly deprived of change, for sometimes 
one of his attendants would be ordered away, and his place 
would be supplied by a new one. This comer the prince would 
never weary of questioning, and letting him talk to him of cities, 
af ships, of ferests, of merchandize, of kings; but though in 
turns they all tried to satisfy his curiosity, they could not succeed 
in conveying verydistinct notions to his mind; partly because there 
was nothing in the tower to which they could compare the external 
world, partly because having chiefly lived lives of seclusion and in- 
dalence in eastern palaces, they knew it only by hearsay themselves. 

At length, one day, a venerable man of a noble presence was 
brought to the tower, with soldiers to guard him and slaves to 
attend him; the prince was glad of his presence, though at first 
he seldom opened his lips, and it was manifest that confinement 
made him miserable. With restless feet he would wander from 
window to window of the stone tower and mount from story to 
story; but mount as high as he would there was still nothing to 
be seen but the vast unvarying plain, clothed with scanty grass, 
and flooded with the glaring sunshine; flocks, and herds, and 
shepherds, moved across it sometimes, but nothing else, not even 
a shadow, for there was no cloud in the sky to cast one. The 
ald man, however, always treated the prince with respect, and 
answered his questions with a great deal of patience, till at 
length he found a pleasure in satisfying his curiosity, which 
so much pleased the poor young prisoner, that as a great con 
descension, he invited him to come out on the roof of the tower 
and. drink sherbet with him in the cool of the evening, and tell 
him of the country beyond the desert, and what seas are like, 
and mountains, and towns. / 

“T have learnt much from my attendants, and know this 
world pretty well by hearsay,” said the prince, as they 
on the rich carpet which was spread out on the roof. 

The old man smiled, but did not answer; perhaps because he 
did not care to undeceive his young companion, perhaps because 
so many slaves were present, some of whom were serving them 
with fruit, and others burning rich odours on a little chafing- 
dish that stood between them. 

“But there are some words that I never could attach any 
particular meaning to,” proceeded the prince, as the slaves began 
to retire, “and three in icular that my attendants 
satisfy me upon, or are reluctant to do so.” 

“What words are those my prince ?” asked the old man. er 
wna turned on his elbow to be sure that the last slave 

escended the tower stairs, then he replied— 

“O man of much knowledge, the words are these—Labour, 
and Liberty, and Gold.” 
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“ Prince,” said the old man, “I do not wonder that it has 
been hard to make thee understand the first, the nature of it, 
and the cause why most men are born to it; as for the second, 
it would be treason for thee and me to do more than whisper it 
here, and sigh for it when none are listening ; but the third need 
hardly puzzle thee, thy hooker is bright with it; all thy jewels 
are set in it; gold is inlaid in the ivory of thy bath ; thy cup and 
thy dish are of gold, and golden threads are wrought into thy 
raiment.” 

“That is true,” replied the prince, “and if I had not seen and 
handled this gold, perhaps I might not find its merits so hard to 
understand ; but I possess it in abundance, and it does not feed 
me, nor make music for me, nor fan me when the sun is hot, 
nor cause me to sleep when I am weary; therefore when my 
slaves have told me how merchants go out and brave the perilous 
wind and sea, and live in the unstable ships, and run risks from 
shipwreck and pirates, and when I have asked them why they 
have done this, they have answered, ‘ For gold, I have found it 
hard to believe them; and when they have told me how men 
have lied, and robbed, and deceived; how they have murdered 
one another, and leagued together to depose kings, to oppress 
provinces, and all for gold; then, I said to myself, either my 
slaves have combined to make me believe that which is not, or 
this gold must be very different to the yellow stuff that this 
coin is made of, this coin which is of no use but to have a hole 
pierced through it and hang to my girdle that it may tinkle 
when I walk.” | 

“ Notwithstanding,” said the old man, “nothing can be done 
without gold ; for look you prince, it is better than bread, and 
fruit, and music, for it can buy them all, since all men love it, 
and have agreed to exchange it for whatever they may need.” 

“How so?” asked the prince. 

“If a man has many loaves he cannot eat them all,” answered 
the old man, “therefore he goes to his neighbour and says, ‘! 
have bread and thou hast a coin of gold, let us change;’ so he 
receives the gold and goes to another man, saying, ‘Thou hast 
two houses and I have none, lend me one of thy houses to live 
in, and I will give thee my gold ;’ thus again they change, and he 
that has the gold, says, ‘I have food enough, and goods enough, 
but I want a wife, I will go to the merchant and get a marriage 
gift for her father, and for it I will give him this gold?” 

“It is well,” said the prince, “ but in time of drought, if there 
is no bread in a city, can they make it of gold.” . 

“Not so,” answered the old man, “ but they must send their 
gold to a city where there is food and bring that back instead 


of it.” 
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“But if there was a famine all over the world,” asked the 
prince, “ what would they do then ?” 

“Why, then, and only then,” said the old man, “they must 
starve, and the gold would be ht, for it can be 
for that which is, it cannot make that which is not.’ 

“ And where do they get gold,” asked the prince; “is it the 

ious fruit of some rare tree, or have they whereby they can 
w it down from the sky at sunset ?”’ 

“Some of it,” said the old man, “they dig out of the ground.” 

Then he told the prince of ancient rivers running through 
terrible deserts, whose sands glitter with ins and 
are yellow in she the oxn, he told him of 
dreary mines where the Indian slaves work in gangs tied together, 
never seeing the light of day; and lastly (for he was s man 


that glitters as they wash it ; and how they sift it and rock it a 
patiently as if it were their own children in the cradle, and 
afterwards carry it in their bosoms and forego on account of 
it safety and rest.” 
“ But prince,” he ing that the young man 
absorbed in his narrative, “if you would pass your word to me 
never to betray me, I would procure for you a sight of the 
external world, and in a trance you should see those places where 
is dug, and traverse those regions forbidden to your 
tateps. 


Upon this, the prince threw himself at the old man's feet, 
and promised heartily to observe the secresy required, and 
entreated that for however short a time he might be suffered to 
see this wonderful world. 

Then, if we may credit the story, the old man drew nearer to 
the chafing dish which stood between them, and having 
the dying embers in it, cast upon them a certam powder and 
some herbs, from whence as they burnt a iar smoke Grose 5 
then, as their see aponed, he desired the prince to drew 
near and inhale them, and then (says the fable) when he should 

he should find himself, in his dream, at whatever place he 

might desire, with this stra advan that he should nee 
shows. 


So the prince, not without some fear, prepared to obey 5 but 


much ; and had travelled far) | | | 
valley of the Sacramento in the New World, and of those moun- 
tains where the people of Europe send their criminals, and where 
; now their free men pour forth to gather gold, and dig for it as 
hard as if for life; sitting up by it at night lest any should take 
it from them, giving up houses and country and wife and 
children, for the sake of a few feet of mud, whence they dig clay 
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first he drank his sherbet, and handed over the golden cup to the 
old man by ae of recompence ; then he reclined beside the chafi 
dish and inhaled the heavy perfume till he became overpow 
with sleep and sunk down upon the in a dream. 

The prince knew not where he was, but a green country was 
floating before him, and he found himself standing in a marshy 
valley where a few wretched cottages were scattered here and 
there with no means of communitation. There was a river, but 
it had overflowed its banks and made the central land im 
able, the fences had been broken down by it and the fields of 


corn laid low; a few wretched peasants were wandering about — 


there; they looked half clad and half starved. “A miserable 
valley indeed,” exclaimed the prince; but as he said it a man 
came down from the hills with a great bag of gold in his hand. 
“ This valley is mine,” said he to the people, “I bought it 
for gold. Now make banks that the river may not overflow, and 
I will give you gold; also, make fences, and plant fields and 
cover in the roofs of your houses, and buy yourselves 
richer clothing.” So the people did so, and as the gold got 
lower in the bag the valley grew fairer and greener. ‘Till the 
exclaimed “O gold, I see your value now! O wonderful, 


eficent gold!” 
But presently the valley had melted away like a mist, and the 


ince saw an army besieging a city; he heard a general 
featenen his soldiers to u them on, and the soldiers 
shouting and battering the walls; but shortly, when the city 
was well nigh taken, he saw some men secretly throwing gold 
among the soldiers, so much of it, that they threw down their 
arms to pick it up, and said that the walls were so strong that 
they could not throwthemdown. “ O powerful gold!” thought 
the prince, “ thou art stronger than the city walls.” 

After that, it seemed to himself that he was walking about tn 
a desert country, and in his dream he thought, “Now I know 
what labour is, for 1 have seen it, and its benefits; and I know 
what liberty is, for I have tasted it ; I can wander where I will 
and no man questions me; but gold is more strange to me than 
ever, for 1 have seen it buy both liberty and labour.” Shortly 
after this, he saw a t crowd digging upon a barren hill, and 
when he drew near, he understood that he had reached the sum- 
mit of his wishes, and that he was to see the place where the 


came from. 
Oe came up and stood a long time ee people as they 
wee ca | to faint in the sun, so great was labour of digging 


up the gol 
He saw who had much and could not trust any one to 


them to carry it, binding it in bundles over their 


shoulders, and 


oa. & 


~ 
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bending and groaning under its weight; he saw others hide 
it in the ground, and watch the place clothed in rags, that none 
might — that they were rich; but some on the contrary, 
who had dug up an unusual quantity, he saw dancing and sing- 
ing, and vaunting their success, till robbers waylaid them when 
they slept, and rifled their bundles and carried their golden sand 
away. | 

“ All these men are mad,” thought the prince, “and this per 
nicious gold has made them so.” 

After this, as he wandered here and there, he saw groups of 
people smelting the gold under the shadow of the trees, and he 
observed that a dancing, quivering vapour rose up from it, which 
dazzled their eyes, and distorted everything that they looked at; 
arraying it also in different colours to the true one. He observed 
that this vapour from the gold caused all things to rock and reel 
before the eyes of those who looked through, and also, by some 
strange aflinity, it drew their hearts towards all those who 
carried much gold on their persons, so that they called them 
good and beautiful ; it also caused them to see a peculiar darkness 
and dulness in the face of those who carried none. “ This,” 
thought the prince, “is very strange;” but not being able ® 
explain it, he went still further, and there he saw more people 
Each of these had adorned himself with a broad golden rirdle, 
and was sitting in the shade, while other men waited on them. 

“What ails these people,” he enquired of one who was looking 
on, for he observed a peculiar air of weariness and dulness @ 
their faces. He was answered, that the girdles were very tight 
and heavy, and being bound over the regions of the heart, were 
supposed to impede its action, and prevent it from beating high, 
and also to chill the wearer, as being of opaque material, the warm 
sunshine of the earth could not get through to warm him. 

“Why then do they not break them asunder,” exclaimed the 
prince, “and fling them away? ” 

“Break them asunder!" cried the man, “why what « mad 
man you must be, they are made of the purest gold!” : 

Forgive my ignorance,” replied the prince, am a stranger 

Bo he walked on, for feelings of delicacy prevented him 
gasing any longer at the men with the golden girdles; but as he 
went, he pondered on the misery he had seen, and thought © 
himself, that this golden sand did more mischief than all t 
poisons of the apothecary; for it dazzled the, = of some, 
strained the hearts of others, it bowed down the heads of many 
to the earth with its weight; it was a sore labour to gather it, 
and when it was gathered, the robber might carry it away; ut 
would be a good thing he thought, if there were none of it. 

After this, he came to a place where were sitting some 


| 
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widows, and some orphan children of the gold diggers, who were 
helpless and destitute ; they were weeping and bemoaning them- 
selves, but stopped at the approach of a man, whose _— 
ance attracted the prince, for he had such a very great bundle of 
gold on his back, and yet it did not bow him down at all ; his ap- 
parel was rich, but he had no girdle on, and his face was any- 
thing but sad. “Sir,” said the prince to him, “you have a 
great burden, you are fortunate to be able to stand under it.” 

“TI could not do so,” he replied, “ that as Il goon Ik 
lightening it ;” and as he passed each of the widows he threw gol 
to her, and stooping down, hid pieces of it in the bosoms of tlre 
children. 

“You have no girdle,” said the prince. 

“T once had one,” answered the gold gatherer; “but it was 
so tight over my breast, that my very heart grew cold under it, 
and almost ceased to beat; having a great quantity of gold on 
my back, I felt almost at the last gasp; so I threw off my 
girdle, and being on the bank of ariver, which | knew not how 
to cross, I was about to fling it in, I was so vexed! But no, 
thought I, there are many people waiting here to cross, besides 
myself; I will make my girdle into a bridge, and we will cross 
over on it” 

“Turn your girdle into a bridge?” exclaimed the prince, 
doubtfully, for he did not quite understand the idiom. E 

The man explained himself. ‘And then, sir, after that,” he 
continued, ‘I turned one half of my burden into bread, and gave 
it to these poor people ; since then, I have not been aya 
by its welehs— hoon heavy it may have been, for few men 
have a heavier one; in fact, I gather more from day to day. 

As the man kept speaking, he scattered his gold right and 
left, with a cheerful countenance, and the prince was about to 
reply, when suddenly a great trembling under his feet mado 
him fall to the ground; the refining fires of the gold gatherers 
sprung up into flames, and then went out; night fell over every- 
thing on the earth, and nothing was visible in the sky, bub 
- stare of the southern cross, which were glittering above 


“Tt is pest midnight,” thought the prince, “for the stars of 


the cross begin to bend, 


He raised himself upon his elbow and tried to pierce the dark-— 


ness, but could not; at length a slender blue flame darted out, 
as from ashes in a chafing dish, and by the light of it he saw the 
strange pattern of his carpet, and the cushions lying about ; he 
did not recognize them at first, but presently he knew that he 
was lying in his usual place, at the top of his tower. 

“Wake up prince,” said the old man. 


on 


« 
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The prince sat up and sighed, and the old man inquired what 
he had seen. 

“Oman of much learning,” answered the prince, “I have 
seen that this is a wonderful world; I have seen the value of 
labour, and I know the uses of it, and have tasted the sweetness 
of liberty, and I am grateful, though it was but in a dream; but 
as for that other word that was so great a mystery to me,I o 
know this much, that it must remain a mystery for ever, since 
am faim to believe that all men are bent on getting it; though 
once gotten, it causeth them endless disquietude, only second to 
their discomfort that are without it; I am fain to believe that 
they can procure with it whatever they most desire ; and yet, that 
it cankers their hearts and dazzles their eyes; that it is their 
nature and their duty to gather it; and yet, that when once 
gathered, the best thing they ean do with it is to scatter it.” 

Alas! the prince visited this wonderful world no more, for 
the next morning when he awoke the old man was gone; he 
taken with him the golden cup which the prince had given him; 


_ and the sentinel was also gone, none knew whither ; perhaps the 


old man had turned his golden cup into a golden key. 
ORBIS. 


UNCLE SAM’S MEETING. 


AN AMERICAN INCIDENT. 


Uxcrsz Sam Cutter had been long impressed with 8 
sense of the need there was for some public religious 
services; he had in his youth been accustomed to 
mingle with those that kept “ holy day ; ’’—he had gone 
to the house of God with the multitude, and be had 
never lost the savor of those solemn seasons; the Tj 
membrance came over him as he toiled in his shop, oF 
sat by his door in the deep shades of evening; * 
mourned in secret that he had ever pitched his tent m 
Sodom. Oh! how he longed once again to hear the 
‘ame of the church-bell, calling the worshippers to the 

ouse of God; but he was now too old to remove to 
strange places, or do much towards obtaining 
privileges as he felt were needed; and yet to think of 


| 
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leaving his family in such a moral waste, without some 
effort to remedy matters, he could not. He had lis 
tened attentively to all that his boys told at home 
about the teacher, and he thought what a pity it was 
that some of the older sinners also could not have the 
benefit of his prayers and instructions. 

“We all need it bad enough,” he said to himself 
one day, as he sat on his old block by the shop door ; 
“bad enough, bad enough. Oh, dear me! to think 
what a heathen set we are.” 

With that the old man began to fan himself very 
fast with his straw hat, his lips moving all the while, 
as was his habit whenever he thought hard. His 
train of ideas at last led to the ‘conclusion that some- 
thing must be done; so ordering up the mare, he was 
soon off for the Widow Andrews’, resolved to lay before 
the young man such a picture of their condition as 
would not fail to move him, “ if,”’ said he, “ he has any 
bowels of mercy in him.” 

The Widow Andrews was much surprised to see the 
old cart drive up to her door, for her good neighbours, 
though a very kind man, was an indifferent visitor. 
She did not wait for him to alight—a business never 
rapidly performed—but ran out to the little gate, and 
with an air of great wonderment looked up at the old 
man, as he sat dangling on the tail of his ca all 

“What's the matter, Uncle Sam ? there ain't no bad 
news, I’m hopi g. Do please come in, Uncle Sam, 
and take a chair.’ 

“You please tell me, first, if the teacher is to home. 

“ Why, you see, Uncle Sam,” coming up and almost 
whispering in his ear, “ he ain’t jist to home, but he'll 
be here in a minute; he’s gone to take his evenin 
walk down in the grove there. You see he goes out 
jist as reg’lar as can be, every livin’ day, right after 
tea, straight down to the grove, and there he stays 
awhile, then back he comes agin; and Mary and f 
have been tryin’ to make out what it is he’s a doin’ all 


Sam.” 


. Cutter, however, 


few minutes 


cordially 
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ieve it’s no sich thing. 


’s the way he does every livin day; 


much preferred seeing’ the 
alone, and chose to remain where he was 


after the widow had retired, 


the and seeing Mr. Cutter, 
» gave ee cordial shake of the 
returned, and rather mom 


than his fingers could have wished ; and politely 


vate room, as Mg, 
few words to him. 


old man some little time to recover him 


9 


he began to be 


of the school.” is 
sir, I believe the boys is in a fair way nO¥ 


manners, be somethi 


putting himse 
after he had revived eno 


very 


much encouraged abou 


attentive to their studies, 


for the rest on us here, 


303 
was but a 
80 
invited the old gentleman into his pri 
It took the 
in a it 
to 
16 subject of his errand. ‘To 
finally led by Mr. Tracy's 7 
“ 
he 
else; but I’ve 
who are too big and too old to go to schou 
Mr. Tracy was at 0 loss to imagine in what way I 
assistance could be required, but ventured tore 
That any thing in his power, whereby. fe 
| of service, consistent with is present duties, he Pa 
gladly do.” 
Glad to hear you 00, for noving you're 
4 larnin’, their ain’ nothin’ cise in the way} 
b am I, if you knew half the need there was 


somethin’ if it is ever ‘so little, just by 
decency, if nothing be more 
Bvil one has got a hard grip on us, and nothin’ but a 
preachin’ and — will ever make him let go; and oc 
even that won t some of us much good if wedon’ 
have it soon. You seel aman old oe it ain't ran | = 
the as are ; there 
the bottom of the so you must not wonder if I feel 3 
anxious to have things more in a righter shape 4 
‘than they are with me at present. And there: are 8 4 

good man in all, just about far are 
am ; and Yor folks be livin’ on the edge of She Ee q 
and never hear word about any thing good my i 

was affected by this address, 
the old man spoke a9 1 in earnest, and the tears : 
rolled freely told how much he felt. pease 
“ cannot, perhaps fully 4 
have me to do, my . You know that oe 3 
at all qualified to preach, and whom to direct Yo" 
"Zou eam do all the prenchi’ thet ain 

at all afeared for that. you. hare got 
wil b and all ean come 
to, There of nothin’ fur q 
ther, and God 'Il bless you 4 
tracy would have made very decided 
had he consulted his judgment the 
ings were too much unison with the old 
most deeply, on his own account, with’ 4 
sround him. He could not resist this appeal ; 
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“ Well, Mr. Cutter, I will do as you say; and may 
God assist me, and grant His Spirit with us.’’ 

“ May the Lord bless your dear young heart!” 

The old man could say no more, but with his heart 
overflowing with joy, he arose, pressed the hand of Mr. 
Tracy, oad in silence hobbled out of the room and 
through the gate, and took his usual seat, waiting for 


_his son to untie the beast and drive him home. 


The tidings that their young teacher was to holda 
meeting on the Sabbath day soon spread throughout 
the place; and when he proceeded to give public notice 
to his school, it was only a confirmation to the boys 
that the report was true. 

It was a calm, lovely autumn day; and as Henry 
Tracy walked on his way by the path which he had 


- chosen for his daily route to the school-house, his feel 


ings were lulled into delicious repose ; the rustling of 
the leaves, the stillness that reigned in field and wood, 
the waning tints of nature, the modest tones of the 
school-bell, calling all within its reach to the place of 
meeting; the little groups which could be seen in dif- 


- ferent roads, bending their steps thither; it seemed 


more like the Sabbath day than any he had spent 
here yet. 

He had done what he could to prepare himself, and 
he had a strong consciousness of heiee in the path of 
duty ; and he felt a composure in view of the under 
taking which he could not have anticipated. A few 

rsons were collected round the door; they imme 

lately followed him as he entered: to his surprise 4 
large congregation was waiting his appearance. 

As he took his seat on a little platform that had 


been prepared for the occasion, and cast his eye over 
the assembly, like a flash of light his usually pale few 
tures were crimsoned with a deep blush, and then 
away it flew, and a deadly paleness that alarmed every 
beholder came in its place. A ba rd was excited 
in every bosom; his youth, his modesty, 


his grace of 
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manner, his unostentatious effort to do them good, like 
a talisman spread its charm over all alike, and prepared 
them to receive whatever he should say, with the 
deepest attention. Henry was obliged to arouse him- 
self, in order to overcome the oppressive weight that 
was becoming heavier every moment; he therefore pro- 
ceeded at once to the business before him. He gave 
out a hymn, which he read with much propriety, and 
then inquired if there was any one present who could 
lead in singing; but as no one seemed ready to under- 
take, he commenced a familiar tune. An electric shock 
could not have surprised them more, than the melodious 
notes which rolled forth upon their delighted ears. 
Henry Tracy was gifted—for a gift surely it was, as 
no power of accomplishment could ever have imparted 
it—with one of those rich voices which might have en- 
tranced the multitude on a public stage; but its me- 
lodious tone had only rung beneath a parent’s roof, and 
its sweetest, most touching notes, had only been drawn 
forth in praise. Quickened by the music, soon every 
voice that could follow joined fully in; but above them 
all, louder and sweeter.as the hymn went on, floated 
those rich strains which Henry poured forth, as from a 
heart burning with intense devotion. Enraptured, so- 
lemnized, softened, the whole assembly, both speaker and 
hearer, were happily prepared for the remaining services. 

The prayer whic followed was short and well or- 
dered. He addressed the Being before whom angels 
veil their faces, with that humility of expression, with 
that pouring out of the heart in natural tones for 4 
sinner’s necessities, which plainly showed he was maki 
a petition for wants which God alone could supply, an 
not framing forms of sentences or 

The of Scripture which he selected w 
the tenpattee Prodigal Son, a portion of that blessed 
volume peculiarly precious to himself, and onewith which 
hehad become most familiar,and into the touching scenes 
it delineated, he had entered with his whole heart. 
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In a very simple manner, he first explained the 
meaning of a parable, and the reason why our Saviour 
chose this method of instruction. Being well versed 
in ancient manners and customs, and the scenery of 
the eastern world, he delineated and filled up what was 
necessary to convey to the minds of uninformed per 
sons, a perfect idea of the whole story. Every eye was 
tiveted upon him, and his energies were strengthened, 
as he went along, by the deep interest which he saw 
was awakened among his hearers. 

When he had gone through with the story, and 
brought the prodigal back to his father’s arms, he then 
proceeded to show how clearly it illustrated the sinner’s 
erring path away from God, the fascinations which 
drew him on, and the misery to which they lead. Here 
and there a tear would be seen to start, and occasion- 
ally a head would droop: it was evident that there 
were many before him whose real character he had 
touched. At length he reached the turning point, the 
resolve of the sinner in his extremity, that he 
arise and return to his God. The heart of the speaker 
filled with deep emotion; his voice trembled, his lan- 
guage became more glowing, his words flowed rapidly; 

e forgot himself, and free from all embarrassment, 
poured out the full feelings of his soul. His excited 
audience sat wrapped in solemnity, and yielded up their 
hearts to the enchanting theme: like fire in the stubble, 
the flame flew from heart to heart; tears flowed 
freely, and when he ceased, there was stillness like 
the house of mourning, interrupted only by the stifled 
sob. 

He sat down a few moments, and then informed 
them that the meeting was over. Some arose, but 
stopped and looked wistfully towards the desk, a8 
though they might yet hear something more; others 


. sat still and wept. Henry prepared to depart; he 


walked slowly through the benches, preceded by a few 
persons who were leaving the house. 
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As he approached the door, his hand was seized ina 
powerful grasp. He looked round, and recognized at 
once his warm-hearted friend, old Mr. Cutter. He sat 
on the end of one of the benches, and by his side was 
Billy Bloodgood. Billy looked at him and nodded and 
smuled, while he wiped away the tears that overflowed 
his twinkling eyes. Billy had not heard a word, but 
he had a very tender heart; he was rejoiced to be 
where God was worshipped, and when he saw all 
around him affected, he yielded to the impulse, and 
wept too. Uncle Sam had heard, and every word had 
gone deep into his heart. It was no sympathy of 
feeling with those around him, that caused the big 
tears to flow so freely ; he thought of none but himself 
and his God: his sinful lost estate had been set before 
him: he knew it was his own, he felt it to be true. He 
listened to the voice of the speaker, telling him of the 
love of God, and inviting him to trust in it; he be- 
lieved, and yielding to the call of mercy, had cast him- ai 
self into the arms of his Saviour, and found peace. No | 
wonder that he seized with such convulsive grasp the 


hand of the dear youth. Henry fixed his eyes upon iM 
the old man; he saw his emotion, he saw his lips qui- 1 


vering in a vain effort to speak. His own heart ached, 4 


and tears came to his relief. Mr. Cutter made a des- “4 


perate effort, shaking the hand which he still held. i 
“ God bless you! God bless you!” 119 
Henry hurried away to his home. 

Long was this day and this meeting remembered in | 
the place. It was the commencement of a great moral . 
change; the darkness which had so long brooded over 
it was rolled back, and the light that streams from 
Heaven’s mercy came to bless their spirits. A train 
of rich and lasting benefits followed quick, and spread 
a charm over this long neglected and desolate spot, 
which, from a wilderness, converted it into a 


garden of the Lord. 
A. 8. ROE. 
x2 


THE RESTLESS, HEART. 
The heart is restless till it reste in Thee.” 


AUGUSTINE. 


How oft this life doth seem, 
A troublous and an ever-wearying dream! 
Our drooping spirit, harassed and deprest, 
Seeks ardently on every side for rest ;— 
Oh God of love! how vain that search must be— 
“ The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


We toil, perchance, for gold ; 
And glittering treasures soon our coffers hold ; 
The world admires and flatters; but we find 
That money cannot purchase peace of mind ; 
Wealth has no power from grief and care to free— 
“The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


In pleasure’s flowery way, 
With eager step we wander day by day ; 
Excited and amazed at times, but yet, 
Foiled of the bliss on which our hopes were set ; 
Dissatisfaction mingles with our glee— 
“The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


In the fair lists of fame, 
We hasten to inscribe our humble name ; 
And when the longed for wreath adorns our brow, 
We fancy that no care shall haunt us now ; 
Yet still repose doth from our foot steps flee— 
“The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


It must be so—true rest, 
A from God can never be possess’d ;— 
Like Noah’s dove we traverse all around, 
But the fair spot we seek is yet unfound ; 
Still heaves our spirit like the troubled sea— 
“The heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 


Lord, bid it rest in Thee, 
Freed from all turmoil and uncertainty ; 
Then safe as anchored vessel, storms may beat, 
But cannot reach it in its safe retreat ; 
Henceforth it happy and serene must be— 
“The heart is satisfied that rests in Thee.” 


Ww. 
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IN TWO PARTS-——PART FIRST. 


Ix the field of historic, and, at the same time, reli- 
igus research, the “ Hippolytus” of Chevalier Bunsen 
is, without doubt, the prominent work of our times. 
Critical authority, of high standing, says of it, that 
not five men in England are capable, in scholarship and 
profound investigation, even of criticising it. 

Its learning and its many points of historic evidence 
we do not propose here to discuss; nor, what is even 
higher, its candid, truth-loving spirit, so simple and so 
remarkable that the book almost seems to us to stand 
alone among the works of theologians; nor, so cheer- 
ing in the general narrowness of sects and parties, 
the utterly untrammelled, philosophic, yet — 
aspect, which the author takes of every great subject 
of human thought. The main historic point of the 

is generally allowed by scholars to be fairly 
proved. 

A long-lost doctrinal work, issued year before last, 
by the Oxford University, and ascribed to Origen, is 

own conclusively to be a lost work of Ary 
md thus some twenty years older, and from the posi- 
tian of Hippolytus as bishop near Rome, brought pe- 
culiarly near to apostolic influence. Its date then is 
225 a.p. The discovery of this work, and the esta 
blishing its true authorship, will go far to settle many 
a long-vexed question, regarding early Christian doc- 
trine and practices, and is of course welcomed with 
enthusiasm among the whole body of scholars. 

The first volume of our present work discusses the 
uestion of the authenticity and contents of this book. 
he second volume is a collection of philosophical 

aphorisms and fragments upon the early history of the 
church, and prepares the way by its researches for the 
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portion of the work in the third volume, which in our 
view is most interesting, and which we propose espe- 
cially to examine. The fourth volume is mostly ocecu- 
pied by a somewhat bold attempt to restore Hippolytus 
to this age, in an imaginary apology, ee to the 
English people, wherein the old Bishop of Portus ap- 
pears neither precisely as Protestant nor as Romanist, 
neither altogether orthodox nor altogether heretical— 
much, in fact, as a free religious man might appear, in 
an age when the lines of sects had not measured the 
externals of Christianity. 

It is the third volume, however, which we desire to 
open to our readers. | 

There was among the early Christians, during the 
very first centuries, a book in the hands of almost 
every believer. To its authority bishops and even 
churches bowed. It was ranked higher than the works 
of the best of the fathers, and was ae by many 
to have originated with the apostles themselves. Yet 
it was not considered canonical, nor even distinctively 
inspired. We speak of the “ Apostolic Ordinances, 
or, as Bunsen well names it, the “ Church and House 
Book *’’—the Catechism, the Manual of Devotion, the 
Church Constitution, of the early Christians. 

This book, or rather this collection of writings, ¢%- 
isted at first in some churches as verbal tradition; m 
others, was embodied in written rules, and in me 
portions must have dated as far back as the first 
century after Christ. 

By the researches upon the last work of Hippolytus, 
and by the comparison of various texts—the Coptic, 
Ethiopic, and Syrian collections—Chevalier Bunsed 
has heen able to present this long-neglected work in @ 
new corrected form to the world; and in our opimion, 
not even the important discovery which has call 
forth these volumes, and set the forgotten Hippolytus 
before the world again, will be of half the value to the 
common mind with this restoration of that old House 
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Book of early times. We have called attention to it 
here, not merely as a rare fruit of scholarship, nor be- 
cause of its historic aspect, though in that regard 
nothing more interesting could be presented to the 
scholar—but there seems to us in it a voice to our 
times. 

When the “ Church and Ilouse-Book’’ was com- 
iled, Christianity had not yet become an institution. 
he stupendous events of Christ's life were just past, 

and even if under shadows and mists, the believer still 
walked in the light of them. We shall not find a per- 
fected Christianity here, nor an exalting inspiration 
such as the Apostles’, nor even the clearer intellectual 
discrimination of modern days. 

The simple record is the fruit garnered up, year 
after year, through tribulation, through soreness, 
through tears and fastings and sadness. Much rub- 
bish is amongst it; but many a pure and beautiful 
truth, is scattered here and there, fresher than some 
which have come to our times. Superstition is there 
and a childish timidity—but no cant, or sham, or 
formalisin. 

No one should approach the “ House and Chureh- 
Book’ in a critical spirit. We must enter into the 
feelings of the times; the strange superstitions, the 
deep-settled dread before demoniac influence ; the 
doubts, so natural in the midst of a society utterly 
given up to corruptions and impiety, of even the longer 
existence of the world; and especially into its simple 
and awe-struck faith. he 

Prayer was the solemn utterance of a 80 
leagured by foes unseen—and in the midst of a sneer- 
ing world of demon-worshippers—to one of sta 
living, All-loving Spirit. It was real. The ve 
deeds of Curtst were the treasured events—w hispe 
from mouth to mouth, or preserved in valued writings 
—in the life of a majestic Being, whom they ia 
even attempt in scientific terms to describe—the Holy 
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One, the Son of God, the Expression of Divine Love 
to them. He was real—the world he pictured more 
real than the world about them—His love more valued 
than the honours, and wealth, and ease of the imperial 
service, yea, often more than the love of father or 
mother, or wife and child. 

The “Cuvurcn”’ was the little meeting of those who, 
amid contempt and scepticism, did not fear to confess 
and act upon the great principles of Christianity. It 
might be held in a friend’s oat on the bare sew 
sands, or in the prison; it was dear and sacred as the 
place where, after the turmoil or suffering of the week, 
among those who despised their faith and its Author, 
they could gather and hear in fresh words of Him and 
what He wished of them. To love it for form’s sake, 
would have been as unnatural as for them to love their 
homes and home-joys for form. The few ceremonies 
were as simple and real. The baptism in water—an 
image to an oriental people of the entire voluntary 
washing away of what had been, and a form of solemn 
entry into the secret association; the Communion- 
meal, formed of their own offerings, which at once 
expressed their social memory of Him who had sacri- 
ficed all for them, and their own purpose to sacrifice 
self for others; the Love-feast, where sociality, bro- 
therhood, and their religious bond was expressed in 8 
church-banquet, to which each brought his share ; and 
the two days each week of rest, and social, cheerful re- 
ligious worship and intercourse—were all the essential 
forms which our “Church-Book” gives us; all on 
which the mighty modern structure of religious for- 
malism has been erected. 

The very imperfections of the old book are only 
another argument for Christianity. Through all the 
low and narrow ideas, there is so evidently a Divine 
spirit struggling—we see the petty and perve 
views of the times, and with them mingling, but gra 
dually changing all—a new element in human thought 
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—the grand and universal conceptions of Christi- 
anity. 

We read with gladness the imperfect record, as 
giving the first tokens of that gentle, irresistible in- 
fluence which is always working into human history, 
and which shall not cease its working until the perfee- 
tion of humanity. 

We begin with the Catechism of that day, a some- 
what different work from our scientific treatises of this 
title. (Book II.) “ There are two ways, one is the 
Way of Life, and the other is the Way of Death; and 
there is much difference in these two ways. But the 
way of life is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, who created thee, and thou shalt glorify 
Him who redeemed thee from death; for this is the 
first Commandment. 

“ But the second is, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two Commandments hang the 
Law and the Prophets. Everything that thou wouldest 
not should be done to thee, that do not thou to an- 
other. . . . Thou shalt not hate any man, but thou 
shalt reprove some and shalt have mercy upon others ; 
thou shalt pray for some and shalt love others as thy 
own soul... . My son, be not a murmurer, because 
repining leadeth a man to ey ..+ Be thou 
sincere, gentle, good; trembling at the words of God, 
which thou hast heard, and do thou keep them. ... 
Every evil which cometh upon thee, receive as good, 
knowing that nothing shall come upon thee but from 
God. . . . Let it not be, indeed, that when thou re- 
ceivest thou stretchest out thine hand; but when thou 
shouldest give, thou drawest thine hand to thee. But 
if thou hast at hand, thou shalt give for the redemption 


of thy sins. . . 
“ My son, be not a diviner, for divination leadeth to 
idolatry.” 
The closing passage, fe 
characteristic of the times : 


lowing a solemn warning, 18 


“ For the day of the Lord 
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draweth nigh, in which everything that is seen shall be 
dissolved, and the wicked shall be destroyed with it.” 

Prayer in those days was not a study ora form: 
Right under the shadow of those great events, it is as 
one will remember a friend just dead, recalling each 
hour some incident either in life or death. 

“ And if thou art in thy house, pray at the third 
hour, blessing God, . . . for in that hour they saw 
Christ nailed to the wood. ... Pray again likewise 
at the sixth hour; for when they crucified Christ on 
the wood of the cross, that day was divided, and there 
was great darkness. ... If thou hast gone to thy 
rest, thou art to remember another day and realize the 
type of the resurrection. ... There is a a 
again that prayers should be made at that hour (mi 
night), for im that hour all creation is silent, a 
God. The stars and the trees and the waters are as 
the host of angels who stand around, serving with the 
souls of the just, praising God Almighty at that time.” 


C. IL. 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. 
EVENING THE ELEVENTH. 


Aug. Will Turxey fall ? 

Ed. There is no doubt of it. The most shrewd and intelli- 
gent observers of Eastern affairs have asserted it. The prophe- 
cies intimate it. It is only a question of time. 

Mrs.M. May we ask the grounds of your opinion ? 

Ed. They are obvious. In an empire which covers an area 
of 600,000 square miles, and embraces a population of 25,000,000, 
there is no common national tie. It is an empire founded by 
conquest, and like the Roman empire, maintaimed by force of 
arms. In no part of this vast territory have the conquering race 
coalesced with the origipal inhabitants. Their religious faith 
forbids their intermarriage with Christians, and their pride of 
race hinders an amalgamation with the original Arabic or Sclavo- 
nic stocks. Georgia and Circassia furnish the harems of the 
wealthy, and the poor sometimes form alliances with the commo® 
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people of the country; but in general the pride of the Osmanlis, 
who some four centuries ago became the dominant Islamitic 
race, hinders their amalgamation with those whom they regard as 
inferior races, and as fated to be their servants. The Turks hold 
their vast dependencies by military occupation. There is no 
cohesion of the several parts of the empire, or of the several 
classes of its population. There is no moral power that binds 
these together. There isno common national life. When there 
fore the outward pressure is withdrawn, when forts are dismantled 
and encampments are broken up, the parts will fall asunder, 
each its own way. The Turks have not taken root in the soil 
that they have overrun. In Egypt, in Arabia, in Syria, in Alba- 
nia, this conquering Scythian race is still a foreign race, hated by 
the native population, both Christian and Mohammedan. 

Aug. But is there not a very martial spirit in Turkey ? 

Ed. Not adequate to sustain its declining fortunes. The 
Turkish army is not now recruited by eager hordes whose 
element is war, whose home is the tented field, and whose life is 
conquest ; but by a conscription a the fellahs—the undis- 
ciplined peasantry— or among the shepherd tribes of the deserts, 
a conscription which is itself the signal of rebellion throughout 
the provinces, which is levied only by the continual presence of 
an army, and which brings in its sullen recruits bound with 
ropes and chains, to take their first lessons in military discipline, 
There is no enthusiasm for war among the common people of 
Turkey. The Koran may still teach, that he who dies in battle 
for the faith will enter immediately upon the joys of paradise ; 
but the soldier prefers his sure rations to the bliss of houris, and 
the peasant prefers black bread and onions in his mud cott 
though earned by the sweat of his brow, to the spoils of t 


camp with paradise into the bargain. 
irit of religious fanaticism be awakened, 


Mrs. M. Butifas | 
this may supply the plaas which the ordinary inducements of 


warfare fail to occupy. 
Ed. I doubt if “this spirit could be now evoked. A change 


has come over even Turkey. There still lingers among the fol- 
lowers of Islam a contempt and hatred for Christians, which in 
a religious war might be aroused to frenzy. But there is no 
tion of the faith by the sword. The Turk 


zeal for the pro 
has settled down in the fatalistic belief that his mission is a 
an 


filled, and that even the decline and fall of his own empire, oe 
of the religion of the prophet, may come next in order in 


t cycle of fixed decrees, 
, ioe M. Then their faith must have lost much of its 


influence ? 
Ed. With many of the Turks the practical power of the 
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Mahometan religion has certainly lessened. Its rites are neg 
lected, or have become a dead formalism. And a stolid infide 
lity has taken the place of a frenzied faith. 

Aug. Something I should think is owing to intercourse 
with Europeans. 

Ed. Probably by this means the prejudices of even the 
stricter Mahometans have become mitigated, and a spirit of 
toleration and general courtesy has supplanted the cruelty and 
fierce intolerance which once made the name of Turk a terror to 
the Christian. It may be doubted whether it could now be pos- 
sible to rally the Mussulman population of Turkey at large, to a 
war for the faith, as in olden times. 

Mrs. M. What kind of government has Turkey ? 

Ed. One which is essentially weak. Not springing from the 
people, it is an absolute and irresponsible despotism. It allows 
of favouritism, bribery, and corruption. Its very honours are 
matters of purchase. Politically, all is a system of perpetual im- 
trigue. The government has no strength in the affections of 
the people, in the interests of the richer classes, or in the servi- 
lity of office-holders ; for these, by caprice or bribery, may be dis- 
placed to-morrow. 

Aug. I believe the government is poor. 

Ed. Its treasury is exhausted; its paper is at a discount; 
its scanty coinage is ata premium. The people are obliged to 
borrow the currency of other nations for the common business 
life. Its recent measures for defence have emptied its exchequer ; 
and it has no good credit on which to contract a loan, 
whole country may be said to lay under a mortgage. 

Aug. Which one day perhaps it may be sold to redeem! 

Mrs. M. It appears strange that Turkey should have re 
tained so much of its peculiarities as a nation, considering what 
revolutions have passed over the rest of Europe. ie ae 

Ed. But these are now modifying. Its social institutions 
must yield to the advance of civilisation. Already is society 
the east affected by commerce with the nations of the West. 
Already are the Christian population throughout the Turkish 
empire, beginning to be inspired with something of the anima 
tion and enterprise of the free Christian nations. Already are 
the Turks beginning to throw off their sluggishness under the in 
citement of a free trade with all the world. But these a a 

ulses of commerce and of a reviving Christianity, are 4 
vith the habits, institution, elidton, the very life of the Osman- 
lic races. The social vices and corruptions of that race 
stand before this increasing movement. The social system—the 
religion—the politics of Turkey must give way. Turkey, 98 ® 
power, must fall. 
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Aug. When and how? 

Ed. I know not. It may be dismembered gradually ; 
neither by any sudden internal convulsion, nor by any combined 
external assault. I expect to see it, in the prophet’s language, 


u 

‘les M. What then do you consider ought to be the policy 
of Christian nations—of our own for instance ? 

Ed. To guard most jealously that Turkey—though it fal 
shall not fall into the clutches of the Russian bear. Woe to 
missions, to commerce, to learning, to liberty, to Christianity, if 
such should be the result! The vital interest of England lies in 
defeating this. 

Mrs. M. What a comfort it is to believe “ the Lord reigneth, 
be the earth never so unquiet !” 

Ed. Without this belief how dark would the future seem. 
But our trust is that He who ruleth among the nations will 
overrule for his glory the events that now seem to threaten the 
independence of Turkey, and will graciously protect the infant 
interests of evangelical religion in that empire. If Russia can be 
restrained for ten years, humanly speaking, the Gospel would 
have secured its hold. And even now, if the missions were 
broken up, the native mission churches would, I hope, still exist. 
Persecution would not destroy but strengthen them. __ 

Mrs. M. They who pray, “ Thy kingdom come,” will keep 
a thoughtful eye upon these commotions in the Kast. 

Emm. Are we not forgetting the books, mamma / 

Mrs. M. What books, Emmeline? 

Emm. I see several on the table. For example, here is what 
Turkey sadly needs, Trprves, OR THE or PRace.* 

Ed. By Dr. Tweedie, of Edinburgh. It is a series of daily 
meditations for Christian disciples, briefly and pleasantly written, 
chiefly of an experimental cast, with the important design of 
fostering the life of God in the believer's soul. The author 
thinks that in this restless age, the truth of God is in danger of 
being exiled from the mind by the engrossments and agitations 
amid which we live. But would men be kept stedfast and im- 
moveable ? Would they be preserved from pining in their reli- 
gion, like an exotic in a chilling climate? Then, amid their 
cares, their journeyings, and their spiritual perils, let the soul be 
at once defended ‘and refreshed by communion with God. In 

simplicity and earnestness of spirit, let at least a crumb of the 
bread of life be tasted, when we cannot be satisfied to the full. 
The world will then, —_ Dr. Tweedie, be more under our feet, 
and heaven more in our heart. 
Mrs. M. From what I have read of these meditations, I 


* London : Nelson and Bons. 
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should judge therh likely, under God’s blessing, to promote such 
result 


& 

Aug. Here is rather a singular book, but of much interest, 
Tue PREACHER AND THE Kina.* 

id, In what is it singular, and in what interesting ? 

Aug. Singular, from its recounting what did not take place, 
in order to show what ought to have taken place, and what 

ight have been the result had it taken place. 

mm. We have no time to guess your enigmas. Please to 
apeak more plainly, 

Aug. Well then, my matter-of-fact sister, this book is a work 
on sacred eloquence, and instead of putting its criticisms into 8 
dull essay, the author—a minister of the Reformed Church of 
France—has embodied them in a spirited narrative, embraci 
occurrences and persons which belong to the actual history 
the times of Louis XIV. There is a life-like reality about the 
whole, and the men and manners of the period are so faithfully 
and clearly reproduced, that the writer may take a high place 


- among his cotemporaries. The actual centre of the story is 6 


sermon, which Bourdaloue, the Court Preacher, is about to de 
liver before the king. Fenelon, Bossuct, Flechier, Fleury, _ 
an 


- Gonverse upon it, Bossuet is roused to a sense of his duty, 


tries to persuade Bourdaloue to introduce a bold and faithful 
remonstrance into his sermon, Bourdaloue is agitated, but at 
last consents, and with much trembling, but with sincere fidelity, 
strikes hard at the royal conscience. 
He was too guilty of gross adulation, ever 
faithful, 
Aug. Let me explain, The conclusion of the sermon is only, 
bY a sort of pootic license, represented as a triumph of fidebty. 
verybody knows that the val ending was a shamefully fulsome 
ane, which in this narrative he is made to reject with horror. 
Mrs. M. Just opening it, I see Claude’s name. 
Aug. Yes, and very worthy sentiments are put into his 
mouth, well befitting his noble Protestantism. 
Ed. 1s much said about preaching ? 
Aug. Well, I’m nota proper judge. You will best determine for 
urself, The discussions, to say the least, are given in 4 fresh and 
ively manner. Texts, divisions, Scripture quotations, the delivery 
of a sermon, whether memoriter, extemporaneous, or by reading— 
these, and similar topics, seem treated with clearness. Possibly, 
Mr. Editor, you might glean some hints for your own sermons. 
Mrs. M. At any rate we may hope the French preachers 
will, for I perceive the French edition of this book has reached 
the thirteenth. 


* London: Nelson and Sons. 
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Emm. Asa companion to a book on preaching, let me hand 
you a small one on teaching—My Sunpay Scnoon Cxass.* 

Ed. Describe it, 

Emm. It contains twelve lessons, which to have been 
actually given, and then transcribed for publication. They are 
designed to assist junior teachers, by serving as models, though 

I doubt not many indolent teachers will content themselves with 
using them as they are, for their class, instead of trying to make 
others like them, 

Ed, The usual fate of model lessons. 

imm. The preface is plain, faithful, and practical, and as the 
suthor was formerly a teacher in St. Bride’s school, London, he 
speaks from actual experience of a teacher’s duties, and of the 
results of teaching. Judging from these lessons, I should think 
he himself ‘is a good teacher; and if those who use this book 
will model their own teaching by it, I am sure the writer will 
have done good service to Sunday Schools. 

Mrs, M. I've 

Ed, What about, if we may ask ? 

Mre. M. Oh, I don’t mean that J have been thinking, It is 
the quaint title of a very interesting book, by an American 
writer, 

Hd, Of what order is it? 

Mre. M. Of the order of the“ Wide, Wide World,” which it 
almost equals in graphic delineation and touching interest; al- 
though it is not so long, and is not about a little girl. 

dug. 1 am glad of that, Both Miss Wetherell’s books were 
about girle; and it is fair that boys should get a turn, 

Mra. M. Well, Mr. Roe dows them ample justice, The in- 
talligence and energy of the boys who are the principal characters 
af the tale, are remarkable, It is English energy, not dormant 
as it too often is in this country, but fully awakened into vigor- 
ous exertion. 

Ed. Will you favour us with some idea of the story? — 

Mrs. M. It describes how three boys of tender age, inge 
nuous, modest, intelligent and enterprising, take counsel together 
how they may best exert themselves to overcome the discouraging 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, and to extricate 

themselves from a position which seems, at first sight, to offer 
no opening for the employment of their energies. One of these 
three has been thinking, and he sets before his companions the 
results at which he has arrived. The issue of their conference 
is, their rising up from it, to enter upon 4 course of instant and 
untiring exertion ; and their exertions and their success, and the 
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effect ultimately produced upon the whole of the wretched 
district in which we find them, by the intelligence, uprightness, 
and exertions of these three boys form the chief subject of the 
volume. All may be traced back to the day when James Mont- 
joy said to his companions, “ I’ve been thinking!” Then, the 
account of the introduction of the gospel into this moral wilder- 
ness will be read with deep interest, where the educated and 
refined teacher comes among a people utterly indifferent to their 
desolate state, and when in the lowly and loving spirit of his 
Divine Master, he wins his way to the hearts of the careless and 
ungodly people, till he is invited to become their pastor; and 
the Church spire and modest parsonage are seen rising among 
the houses of the half-savage population, and he is settled among 
them as their esteemed minister. The account of ‘“‘ Uncle Sam’s 
Meeting ” is really most touching. 

Ed. Then you like the moral tone of this book ? 

Mrs. M. WVecidedly; it is written in a truly religious spit. 


My sole objection is, that the story brings in a great many other 


characters, and occasionally digresses from the three boys, & 
describe the fates and fortunes of sundry other persons, whose 
existence and history are not necessary to the completeness of 
the narrative. 

Ed, The interest is weakened when it is distributed among 
too many heroes and heroines; but a better conception can per 
haps thus be formed of the moral scenery of a distant land. 

Emm. Will you notice this book, Mr. Editor; it is not 
exactly a new one; but is a new edition, with some additions 
and revisions of, MATERNAL SOLIcITUDE.* a 

Ed. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, I suppose. Well, it B® 
book which will always deserve reprinting. But what are the 
additions ? 

Eimm. Chiefly some pieces of poetry, and an introductory 
essay by Clara Balfour. 

Mrs. M. Mrs. Balfour’s remarks are brief, but very interest 
ing, and she renders ample praise to the Taylor family. 1 quite 
agree with her that, “ Well, indeed, would it be, if this little 
book could be as serviceable to all who may read it, as if was 
the good daughters for whom it was written.” 

Aug. Here, Marten and Leontine ; you've been in the back 

und a long time; come forward and tell Mr. Editor that you 
ike the JUVENILE YEAR Boox.t 

Mar. It has many pretty pictures. 

Leo. It has many nice stories, I like it very much. 


— 


* London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
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af) its proper title is St. James’s Place—is a 
me tolerably spaeious square, not far from 
pees, Houndsditch, with the synagogue gates in 

VYYPVs one corner, some stables, and an archway 
leading to St. James’s Church, forming one entire side 
of the quadrangle ; and on the other sides, shops with- 
out windows, looking dirty and ruinous. The place 
seems devoted to money-making; no display of gaudy 
colour, no imposing sheets of plate glass. There is 
no need ; for there are no customers to be caught by 
show. London smoke does the painter's work. Ex- 
cept on certain days there is little business stirring, so 
that many of the shops have one or two shutters up, 
as if a death had occurred. ASL ps 
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At a little distance the warehouses, with their low 
ceilings, open fronts and black sides, seem like dark 
holes or coal stores. You would have no conception 
that ep do not see is in such striking contrast 
as it is. you were to go upstairs you would finda 
handsome drawing-room, warm, and red with moroceo 
leather, Spanish mahogany, fine curtains and Turkey 

ts, ormolu chandeliers, and gilt picture frames 
and looking glasses. 

The householders here are Jews, and the coster- 
mongers have made a proverb out of this fact. When 
a man has been out of work for some time he is said 
to be “like a pig in Duke’s Place.’”’ You may read 
Scripture names over almost every shop, and the very 
publicans are Jews. There is the “ Jeweller’s Arms,’ 
where, on a Sunday morning, much bartering in trinkets 
goes on; the “ Fishmonger’s Arms,” resorted to by 
the vendors of dried soles; “ Benjamin’s Coffee-house, ’ 
open to “old clo’ men.” The proprietors of these 
houses are also cigar manufacturers—a Jew can turn 
his hand to anything. 

Some of the nut and orange shops in Duke’s Place 
it would be impossible to describe. Look at that old 
woman with jet-black hair and wrinkled face, nursing 
an infant and watching over a few matted baskets of 
nuts ranged on a kind of carpenter’s bench placed on 
the pavement. The interior of the house is as empty 
as if it were to let, except those bits of harness hang- 
ing against the wall, and that old salt box nailed near 
the gas lamp, in which sits a hen. What is the hen 
doing in that queer prison? Hatching! so they say. 

Glance at another shop. Here is a busy group—* 
sort of family picture. Father and children, six 2 
number, are washing walnuts in a huge tub, at 
measures full of wet fruit are ranged around them. | 
. Here is a Jewish mother, excessively stout, wit 
crisp black hair, almost like a negro’s, and with long 
gold earrings, tossing her child up, or rolling 1t on the 
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table. The Jewish mothers are proverbially fond of 
their children, Inside almost every parlour you may 
see a child played with, tossed nearly to the ceiling, 
and caught again in the jewelled hands of its delighted 
parent. 

Passing by counters piled up with dark brown 
chestnuts, or Brazil nuts, or hairy cocoa-nuts, and 
stepping cautiously among heaps of newly washed 
walnuts and long bulging orange boxes, we see all 
that is to be seen. Mark in front of that store how 
the pavement is white with sawdust. It has come out 
af those grape cases. That Israelite in the tasselled 
smoking cap is blowing the dust from the blue bunches 
anatray. There are boxes close by him waiting their 
turn under the bellows; the round berries just rising 
above the surface of the sawdust. Near him you 
perceive a group of dark-eyed women bending over an 
arange case, picking out the rotten from the good fruit. 
Pray do not stumble over that stall at the corner, nor 
stop to make a purchase of its Jewish keeper. He 
sells things that are only eaten by Jews—such as 
those stewed apples floating in thick puce-coloured 
sauce. 

Let us ask this nut merchant what he calls a good 
Sunday morning’s work. Yes! Sunday is the market 
day. The Jews are not to be blamed for Sabbath 
hreaking, for they keep their own Sabbath strictly 
enough. But, as one of them observed to me lately, 
it must be wrong for those who profess to be Christians 
to traffic there on the Lord’s day. 

Well, he says he considers it a bad day if he do not 
sell five or six hundred bushels of nuts. He usually 
sells £100 of nuts in a morning. Many others do the 
same. 

Oranges were first sold in the street in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Between 250 and 300 millions of oranges 
and Jemons are to England. They 
are probably purchase “/ shopkeepers at Covent 
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Garden, but the costermongers chiefly resort to Duke's 
Place. 

The majority of the street sellers of oranges are 
women and children, and a great part of these are 
Irish. It has been computed that when oranges are 
“at their best,’ generally about Easter, there are 
4,000 persons selling oranges in the Metropolis. The 
smallness of the sum required to provide a stock of 
oranges (a half hundred being fifteen-pence or eighteen- 
pence) enables the poor who cannot raise “ stock 
money’”’ sufficient to purchase anything else, to trade 
upon a few oranges. | 

In this strange place you will scarcely see anything 
that does not in some way belong to Jewish customs. 
A woman hurries past carrying an old green velvet 
bonnet covered with feathers, and a fur tippet. She 
has just bought them ; or, perhaps, is hastening to sell 
them. Notice the heavy gold Tain round her neck. 
Another passes with a mchly quilted satin lined coat, 
done up in her shawl; she is probably taking it home 
to some slop shop, and her market basket, which she 
carries over her arm, is to be filled with the money due 
for her work. 

In a locality like this, hard by the Great Synagogue, 
with swarthy Jewish faces looking at us, and many 
signs reminding us that we are among the Ancient 
people, one’s thoughts must revert to the bygone 
times and glories of the Chosen ones. Surely the 
glory is departed. The proud Hebrew 1s now 4 
shabby looking orange dealer, chaffering about a few 

nce with some squalid Irishwoman! Will it always 

so? Is the Jew preserved from amalgamation, 
Simply to remain a distincter mark of popular scorn f 
Is there no bright future for these merchants of oranges? 
Do visions of coming greatness ever flit across these 
dingy shops, where the black walls are chalked over 
with scores, and every corner is filled up with sacks 
and baskets? Will the denizens of this orange mart 
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ever forsake its precincts, allured by the hopes and 
promises of a new Exodus ? 

Who shall say No to these questions? Prophecy, 
reason, and sympathy with the forlorn despised Jew, 
urge us rather to give an affirmative reply. 

Meanwhile, is it not a pitiable thing that the veil is 
yet upon their hearts, although Moses is read in their 
synagogue’ Is it not sad that in a Christian land, 
and surrounded by Churehes and Chapels, they still 
suffer with that blindness which “ hath haxipellll unto 
Israel”? ? And should not every effort be made to 
bring before them the light of the glorious Gospel ? 

Well, something is being done. A _ missionary, 
himself a converted Jew, is labouring actively, and we 
trust successfully among them. We hope soon to 
have free evening classes open to poor adult Jews; 
and a Day School is about to be erected, if funds can 
be obtained, where it is believed the Jews will not 
object to send their children. We think it not impro- 
bable that one or two of the more liberal minded of 
the Jews may contribute a little money; but for the 
greater part of the requisite funds, we are compelled 
to look elsewhere than in or near the orange mart. 

Cannot our readers aid in this endeavour to benefit 


the poor Jews ? Ww. M. W. 


COUSIN EDITH. 


RY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
Conc _usion.—All's well that ends well. 


“CuRistmMas will soon be here now: oh, I am so glad!” ex- 


claimed Minnie, one morning as she was busily engaged ip 
bound and prettily-written story-books as 
Edith’s Sunday-school children. 


Minnic’s remark 


arranging some gaily- 
presents for her own and 
“ Won't it be delightful, Edith ?” 

You,” said Edith, supposing of course that 
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referred to the contemplated school-treat, and the anticipated 
delight of the happy and rewarded pupils; “ it is very pleasant 
to see everybody, and especially children, enjoy themselves at 
Christmas ; and it is still pleasanter to help them to do so, I 
doubt whether our girls will have more pleasure in receiving 
their books than we have in preparing and giving them.” 

“ | dare say not,” said Minnie, “ 1 often feel how true those 
words are, ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ Poor 
children, they will look very bright, though, when they fix ther 
eyes on these beautiful blue and crimson covers. But I was not 
thinking of their gratification just now, when I spoke about 
Christmas ; I was thinking of my own.” 

“ And what will yours be, Minnie ?”’ 

“ Why, having Claude at home!” exclaimed Minnie, in a tone 
which implied, How could you need to ask that? ‘How I do 
long to see him! It seems an age since he left us. 1 think it & 
one of the chief attractions of Christmas-time that it brings 
relatives and friends all together. There is something so cheerful, 
is n’t there? in the idea of a family meeting at least once in the 
year around the same table, and the same hearth.” 

“ Yes,” answered Edith, quietly, but she did not respond with 
her usual heartiness, and there were tears in her eyes. She was 
thinking of by-gone days, when her dear father was living, and 
she was his loving and intimate companion. Now she was an 
orphan, and the only one left of her branch of the family. For 
a moment she felt lonely and-depressed, but it was only for & 
moment; and Minnie had nd sooner looked up, and self-re- 
proachfully said, “ Oh, Edith, I’m sorry I was so thoughtless, 1 
didn’t mean to remind you of the past,” than her cousin h 
regained her cheerful expression of countenance, and answereé 
her almost with a smile, “ No, dear;Minnie, 1 know you did 
not; and I am sure I have too much’ cause for present thank- 
fulness to grieve long over the past. With such a happy home, 
and such loving friends, as God has given me, it would ind 
be ungrateful if I were not to rejoice and thank Him for them at 
this festive season. How very kind, grandmamma and un 
always are to me; and you and I, Minnie? we are great friends, 
are we not ?” 

“ Yes, indeed we are,” exclaimed Minnie, warmly, 8 she 
threw her arms around her cousin’s neck and kissed her. “And 
Claude, too?” she added, rather anxigusly ; she was not willing 
that he should be left out. “ Yes ‘Claude, too,” said Edith, 
siniling, “* he is a dear kind cousin, J'love him very much. 

“ He is one of the best of brothers,’ said Minmie, carn ’ 
“and home will seem like itself aggin when he is here. O 

Edith, I shan’t want to go to bed at all the first night ; Claude 
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will have so much to tell us, and I shall never be tired of listen- 

t ing to him.” 

t Edith had just taken up one of the books in which Minnie had 

I written the name of its future happy owner. She smiled as she 

p glanced at it. “ What are you amused with?” asked Minnie, 
“ my large style of writing? oh, the children will feel proud 
when they sce their names in such legible characters.” 


r _ “ But will Clara Simpson recognize hers?” said Edith, hand- 
r ing the book across the table. 

} Minnie looked at it with a puzzled look, but quickly perceived 
$ Edith’s meaning. Instead of Clara she had written Claude! 


She coloured at her mistake, and then she and Edith both 
laughed, “ How could I be so stupid!” she said, “ well, it was 
all Claude’s fault, so I must keep the book and make him a 
present of it.” 

“1 don’t think he will be much interested in its perusal,” said 
Edith, pointing to the title of the said volume, “ Little Fanny 
at School.” Minnie laughed again; she was in that happy mood 
when trifles afford amusement, and little vexations do not cause 
annoyance. What was a wrong name to her when Claude was 
} coming home? “I must get some gum and a nice piece of 
) paper,” she said, “and cover over this proof of my absence of 
| mind; Clara will be none the wiser nor worse off then.” 

Minnie went on with her employment, but a little more care- 
fully than before; and “Claude” was not made the substitute 
for a school girl again. Just as she had finished inseribing the 
last name, Mr. Franklyn and Helen came in. Helen had pro- 
mised to spend the day with Edith and Minnie; and Mr, Frank- 
lyn had walked with his sister. The bright-looking books on 
the table naturally arrested their attention, and the history of 
them was soon told by Minnie, ending with the description and 
the display of Clara Simpson's ill-fated little volume, which 
greatly amused Helen. 

“Claude ought to be very much flattered, I think,” said Mr, 
Franklyn, smiling, “ when do you expect he will return ?” 

“In a fortnight,” replied Minnie, “9 fortnight exactly from 
to-morrow; I count every day now, Mr. Franklyn, and only 
wish they would move a little faster.” 

“ J don’t wish so, I am sure,” said Mr. Franklyn, “for I have 
more to get through, if possible before Christmas than I well 
know how to manage. But try, Minnie, and not think so very 
much about your brother's return, lest you should in any way be 
disappointed.” 

a ‘Oh. Mr. Franklyn,” exclaimed Minnie, “don't epeak of such 


a thing, please.” 
“ Ah, I remember,” said Mr. Franklyn, “you never were fond 
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of disappointments ; you told me so yourself, you know, the very 
first time that we saw each other.” 

Minnie smiled. “ And I have not at all altered in that 
respect,” she said, gaily, “ Oh, I was so afraid after you spoke 
to me then about disappointments, that Edith would not come 
by that train; but she did come as we expected; so I shall not 
make myself uneasy about Claude now.” 

Minnie’s happy, sunny-looking face was certainly not sug- 
gestive of the idea that she had experienced many disappoint: 
ments; nor was it easy while gazing upon it, to help desiring 
that the future might prove to her as unclouded as the past had 
been. 

“I do not want you to make yourself uneasy,” said Mr. 
Franklyn, pleasantly; “it is not only unwise, but positively 
wrong to be always apprehensive of sorrow. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof; take no anxious re for the morrow. 
But, at the same time, in so changeful a world as this, we should 
be prepared for occasional trials and disappointments. We can- 
not always e events just as we like, nor would it be good 
for us if we could; and therefore we must not be too confident 
about the realization ofour hopes. Now, after this — homily, 
will you believe that I can fully sympathize with you in the 
pleasure which you feel about your brother’s speedy return ; and 
that I shall be very glad to see him amongst us again ? 

Yes, Minnie was quite ready to believe this; the sympathy 
was welcomed, and the homily—as is generally the case—was 
forgotten. One expects to hear grave, moralizing remarks from 
clergymen; they seem in character with their profession; an 
80 accustomed are we to regard them in that light, that they 
come to us as a matter of course, and are received with respect- 
ful indifference. Besides, we are most of us like Minnie, and 
put away from us, as far as we can, all thought of disappoint 
ment. iis is natural; whether it is wise is another thing. 

Mr. Franklyn soon departed; he never staid long gay 
for he had always so much to do. If Minnie had seen the long 
lists of duties and engagements which he had to get to the en 
of before he ate his Christmas dinner, she would not have won 
dered that he had no desire to subtract any days from the inter 
vening fortnight. 

Helen Franklyn spent a very pleasant day with her friends. 
She had much improved since Minnie first knew her; and that 

reatly through Minnie’s influence, although perhaps neither 

innie nor she were conscious of it. Yet so it was. Minnies 
happy, hopeful disposition; her perfect frankness of manneT; 
and the my and natural way in which she exprest the in- 


terest she felt in religion, all combined to assist and encourage 
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the timid and sensitive Helen, It was impossible for a girl of 
her impressible feelings to be much in association with Minnie 
without imbibing somewhat of her cheerfulness and buoyancy of 
spirit; and this was just what Helen wanted. She wanted some 
one to draw her thoughts off from herself to lively and exciting 
subjects; and, by their own openness on religious subjects, to 
make her less diffident and reserved. And Minnie quietly and 
unintentionally did this. Girls of their age are either helps or 
hindrances to each other; and their strong susceptibility to the 
inflpence of their youthful friends renders it of the highest im- 
portance whether that influence, and those friendships are of the 
right kind. Happily, in the case of Helen and Minnie, mutual 
good was the result, for while Minnie aided Helen, Helen in her 
turn benefitted Minnie. Her humility, gentleness, and self-dis- 
trust, were practical lessons to the ardent and perhaps too con- 
fident Minnie; and the beautiful unselfishness of Helen’s cha- 


racter often reproved and stimulated Minnie. | 

The next fortnight appeared to pass away more quickly than 
Minnio expected, or than Mr. Franklyn desired. And Minnie’s 
favourite exclamation of “ Christmas will soon be here now: oh, 
I am so glad,” became more frequent and fervent as the time 
drew nearer. Helen was almost as glad as her friend was in the 
prospect of Claude’s return ; not that she particularly wished to 
see Claude again, but because she was in the habit more than 
most people are, of putting that beautiful injunction—“ rejoice 
with them that rejoice ”’—into practice. Minnie appreciated this 
sympathy, for she did not meet with it fromevery one. She was 
telling Caroline Hinson, one morning, when they were talking 
together during a morning call, of the joy which she felt in the 
prospect of Christmas, on account of having a visit then from 
Claude; and Caroline opened her large sleepy-looking eyes & 
little wider than usual, and said with her customary drawl, 
“ Why, he’s only your brother.” “ Only ! ’’ exclaimed Minnie, 
with indignant emphasis. She had not patience to say any more, 

A day or two before Claude was expected home, a letter ar- 
rived from him which considerably damped Minnie’s spirits. He 
wrote to say that he had not been very well for the last few 
days: he had suffered from constant head-ache, which unfitted 
him for his daily occupations; but he had obtained medical ad- 
vice—more for their satisfaction than his own, as he had no 
great love for doctors; and was now much better, almost as well 


as usual, “ Perhaps I am a little home-sick,”” he added at the 


close of his letter, “ for I do so want to see you all once more; 
for my complaint 


however, if that is the case, the remedy fo 
close at hand, as I hope to hang up my t in the hall the day 


after to-morrow.” 
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Minnie was more disturbed by this letter than she liked to 
admit. Something seemed to whisper that she had been too 
confident in her anticipations, and that perhaps after all they 
would not be realized. That very morning when she opened her 
Bible her eye first rested upon Rape words, “ Boast not thyself 
of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth ;” and although she had endeavoured to banish them from 
her memory with the persuasion that it was superstitious to 
heed them, they had left an impression which she could not well 
Obliterate. And now this letter had come filling her mind with 
& presentiment of sorrow. Yet why should it do so? Claudp 
was better; he would soon be at home; her father and her 
grandmother did not appear at all uneasy about him; they only 
said that he had been overworking himself, and wanted rest and 
change ; still Minnie could not shake off her uncomfortable ap- 
prehensions, although she tried to do so by dwelling upon the 
pleasures of his return. 

Ah, poor Minnie, you are beginning to feel some of the anxie- 
ties and depressions which the experience of real life generally 
brings with it. Children rarely anticipate trouble, or concern 
themselves about the future. It is as we grow older that we eas 
af the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

The day of Claude’s return at last arrived to terminate Min- 
nie’s suspense. The weather was very cold, and Mr. Sutherland 
would not hear of Minnie’s going with him in the chaise which 
was to convey her brother from the railway station ; so she was 
obliged to wait as patiently as she could during his absence. 
With a beating heart she ran to the door when she heard the 
chaise stop: but a momentary glance confirmed instead of di» 

lled her fears; and, as she pressed Claude’s pale cold cheek ® 

ers, she could not restrain her tears. He was so much wors® 
than when he had written; he was really very ill, although he 
made light of it; so he generally did of his ailments ; and was 
sure that he should feel better after a night’s rest. He had 
some tea and then went to bed, objecting so strongly to the 
doctor being sent for, that Mr. Sutherland reluctantly yielded ® 
his wishes. What a meeting this was for Minnie after all her 
hopes and expectations! Her heart sank within her as she 
bade Claude good-night; and she went to sleep only to dream 
about him and to wake up in a state of terror and alarm. Nor 
did the morning lessen her solicitude. Claude's symptoms were 
evidently more unfavourable than they had been on the pre 
vious night, and his father lost no time in sending for the family 
physician. He came immediately, and, after seeing Claude, he 
told them that his complaint was brain fever, and that he must 
be kept perfectly quiet. His case was certainly a serious OD®, 
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but as he had youth and strength in his favour, he hoped by 
= remedial measures to bring him round again. How 
deep was now the distress and anxiety of Claude's loving relatives ! 

And as the week wore away, all expectation of his = ps 
grew fainter and fainter. “ He is in. great danger,” sai 
the doctor, in answer to their earnest and pointed inquiries, 
“but while there is life there is hope; I have had worse cases 
than liis terminate favourably, so you must not despair yet,” 

Ah, doctor, what solid hope could ™ raised from such a found» 
tion as this ? 

Claude’s mind often wandered, especially in his sleep, when he 
would speak wildly and incoherently; but in his sensible mo- 
ments he was patient and thankful, and more cheerful than any 
one else. He was not allowed to talk much, as the doctor had 
told them that any exertion of that kind would probably injure 
the brain, and that he must be kept excessively quiet. But omo 
morning when Minnie was alone with him, he beckoned her to- 
wards him and said slowly but calmly, ‘“* Minnie, I do not think 
I shall get well again; I feel that 1 am dying; 1 shall not be 
with you much longer.” 

“ Dear, dear Claude, you musn’t say so; you are rather better 
to-day, I think, than you were yesterday.” 

“No, dear Minnie, you are mistaken ; but don’t grieve, Minnie, 
I am not afraid to die. Iam quite happy; and quite ready to 
go when the Saviour calls me. My only trust is in Him; and 
He will never leave me nor forsake me.” 

Minnie almost forgot her sorrow in the joy which these brief 
statements gave her. 

“TI should like to see Mr. Franklyn,” continued Claude, I 
wonder he has not called.” 

*“ He has been here two or three times,” said Minnie, “ but 
you were asleep, dear Claude. We will send for him directly.” 

As she spoke, Edith tapped very gently at the door, to say 
that Mr. Franklyn was in the parlour. He was shown up into 
Claude’s room, and then, at Claude’s request, they were left for 
a little while alone, When Mr. Franklyn came out, Minnie met 
him on the stairs. He looked grave, but there was also an ex 
pression of pleasure on his countenance; it passed away, how- 
ever, so soon as he saw Minnie’s uncontrolable grief. Oh, 
Mr. Franklyn!” she exclaimed, “ do you really. think he will 
die? Oh, he must not die! What should I do without him ?” 

Mr. Franklyn soothed and consoled her, not by assuring her 
that Claude would recover, but by reminding her of Christ s love 
and sympathy with her in her trouble ; and of her brother's 
bright hopes regarding the life which is to come. And Minnie 
was comforted; and she felt that since God had so richly an- 
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swered her prayers on her dear brother’s behalf, she would try 
to leave the future in His hands; and to rest upon the promise, 
that as her day her strength should be. 

When they rejoined the rest of the family, Mr. Franklyn told 
them all how tranquil and how happy he had found Claude; 
nor did he fail to remind them of the source of that peace which 
the youthful sufferer enjoyed. And then he knelt with them in 
prayer, and commended, with tender and affectionate sympathy, 
their loved one to the care of their heavenly Father; pleading 
that if it were His will, Claude might yet be restored to them, 
and live to be a blessing to them, and to others. And he asked 
for themselves sanctifying grace, that this trying event might 
lead them, more and more, to set their affections on things 
above; and might teach them so to number their days, that on 
might apply their hearts unto wisdom. His visit did them 
good; they felt cheered and strengthened, and better able to re- 
sume their attendance upon Claude. And if to some of them 
that message, ever applicable to us all, “ Be ye also ready, for in 
an hour when ye think not the Son of Man cometh,” had 
pressed itself forcibly upon their minds and consciences, was it 
not well for them that it had done so ? 

How different was Minnie’s Christmas-day from the one which 
she had so fondly pictured to herself! She sat by Claude most 
of the day, for although he could not talk to her, he was 80 
gentle and cheerful in the midst of his restlessness and pain, that 
it was a pleasure to be with him. All was hushed and still: 
there were no sounds of merriment in the house; and yet, at 
times, there was a peace and a calm in Minnie’s spirit which she 
had seldom experienced in her happiest hours. 

“Oh, Edith,” she said, as they stood by the dressing-room 
window for a few minutes, while Claude was asleep, “ if this had 
happened before you came, and before either Claude or I knew 
and loved the Saviour, how could I have borne it? But it takes 
away half my sorrow, to think—to know, that whatever happens 
dear Claude is safe for ever, Oh, Edith, how much we owe to you! 

Do you wonder at the gladness which filled Edith's heart justthen? 

A week passed, oak than was joy and thanksgiving im the 
Sutherlancde’ dwelling, for the angel of death had de mrted from 
it alone, Yes, Claude was still spared to cheer the home of hie 
childhood, A most unexpected and favourable turn in bie clis- 
ease had placed him out of danger; and his gradual amendinent 
relieved the anxiety of his friends, and removed their fears. 
How happy they all felt when he was able to come down stairs, 
and Mr. Franklyn and his sisters who had shared in their sor 
row came to participate in their joy, I must ask you to imagine 
for yourselves. Minnie, our loving-hearted Minnie, could only 
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say to herself, as she sat with her hand clasped in that of her 
brother's, and thought of the past and of the present, ‘“‘ My cu 
runneth over; surely goodness and mercy hath followed me 
the days of my life.” 

We could not bid them farewell, dear reader, at a happier 
time. And we would fain hope that’ you will not close our 
no without having learnt from them some useful lessons. 

specially do we desire that they should strengthen in your 
mind the belief that “ Godliness is profitable for all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life which now is, and also of that which 
is tocome.”’ Religion alone can enable us to live well, or to die well. 
Therefore, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

But perhaps before we part from our friends, you would like 
to avail yourself of the privilege which readers and writers pos- 
sess, of anticipating a few years in their history, Well, then, 
you shall do so; and in the first place, | think you will be glad 
to perceive that Mr, Sutherland and his mother are each sharers 
in that blessedness which results from simple faith in the Sa- 
viour, and from adherence to His ways, ‘The slight impressions 
which had been produced upon their minds by the sweet ex- 
amples of Edith and Minnie, as well as by Mr, Franklyn’s 
ministry, were deepened by Claude's illness. The prospect of 
his early death, and the perfect peace which he enjoyed, were 
powerful admonitions to them, which, by God's grace, they 
heeded and improved. Their coldness and formality in religion 
became exchanged for warmth and earnestness; and that loving 
and united family now walk “ together in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” Iappy are the familes 
which, in this respect, resemble them ! 

Mr. Franklyn has lost-his mother. She was gathered to her 
rest after a few hours’ illness; but “ sudden death” was to her 
“ sudden glory,” for she fell asleep in Jesus, and dwells for ever 
in his presence, But if Mr. Franklyn has lost a mother, he has 
gained a wife, so that there is still a “ Mrs. Franklyn” at the 
Rectory, And that wife is no other than our old friend 
Cousin Edith.” need not tell you that she makes ver 
nice clergymun's wife, Miss Franklyn has gone to reside with 
her sister Louisa, to help her with her children, and her #o- 
cleties: but Helen remains with her brother, and continues to 
be Minnie'’s favourite friend, Claude is a frequent and a web 
come Visitor at the Rectory ; and the gossips in that neighbour 
hood smile and «peak very significant! when they allude to this 
fact; but then such people are always so glad to originate aud 


spread reports of this kind, 
And Minnie Sutherland ? | 
Why, dear reader, she is Minnie Sutberland stall. 
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THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS. 


“ CHILDREN of the earth—young and old—listen to 
the song of Christmas! Iam come among you again 
with my fresh keen blast, and my holly-bough, and the 
snow crackling beneath my feet, and the hoar-frost drip- 
ping from my hair,—and I see around me the sight I 

ove to see—the bounding step, and the merry laugh, 

and the warm-pressing hand—and the lip that quivers 
with remembered blessing, and the heart that glows 
with good deeds done, kept there for God alone. I 
see the blazing log, and plentiful board, and the throng 
of friendly faces ; I hear my name echoed as a watch- 
word of rejoicing and I feel as if I am loved as ever. 
And is this all P 

“ Children of the earth, revellers at the feast, listen to 
the song of Christmas; is it only for this that I came 
among you first? only tocrown your efforts with jubilee? 
Was it that the yule log might burn,and the wassail bowl 
might foam, and the table be crowned with plenty, 
that they who feasted all the year round should feast 
still higher to-day ? Is there nothing nobler in my 
cheering voice—nothing holier in my song of Joy, 
than the mirth that blazes for an hour, or the dissipa- 
tion that will weary you to morrow ? 

“ Children of the earth, triflers with reality, listen 
to the song of Christmas! When I came among you 
first, ye were a sorrowing race ; the winter came and 
went again, but brought no blessing with it—ye had 
no Saviour, ye knew no God! I broke this chain of 
darkness—I let in this glorious light—I said to the 
eastern shepherds, Rejoice !—to the wise men, your 
King is waiting! I brought on the wings of my glori- 
ous message, the blessing of the Father of Spirits, and 
shed them like dew upon your path, that ye might be 
giad in the joy of your salvation. I shed peace on your 
consciences—comfort in your tribulations—light on 
the way wherein ye should walk—hope on the be 
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whereon ye must die—all this I did—yea, and greater 
than this, when I told you your Saviour was born! 

“Children of the earth, ransomed of the cross, listen 
to the song of Christmas! The wilderness and the 
solitary place are glad because of me; the desert 
has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose; fruit has 
sprung up in the waste places of the earth, and well- 
springs from the rock and stone! There has gone 
forth a voice like an angel’s trumpet, from which sor 
row and mourning flee away, and every note of its thrilk 
ing melody repeats the Redeemer’s name. Well then 
may ye rejoice for whom that name was given. Fill up 
your cup with gladness; pour forth your voices in song ; 
the utmost ye can give will fall short of the duo 
amount of the gratitude and praise He has deserved at 
yourhands. Be glad yechildren of Zion and rejoice m 
the Lord your God. He has crowned the year with 
goodness ; He has glorified the earth with deliverance; 
if ye should rejoice in the Lord alway, above all should 
ye do so now; only take heed that ye rejoice aright ; 
that Christmas drown not the name of Christ ; that 
in the joy of the Saviour’s birth, ye neglect not his 
great salvation. 

“Children of the earth, probationers for eternity, 
listen to the song of Christmas! Shall the children 
of the bride-chamber feast only when the bridegroom 
is not with them? Shall the sons of the heavenly in 
heritance shrink from their native air? Shall the 
Prince’s birthday be kept as an universal jubilee, and 
the Prince himself be banished from the gladness his 
birth has given? Will ye fill the bowl with merr+ 
ment, and heap the board with hospitality and in your 
eager gathering of the earthly blessings God grants 
you, pass over His heavenly gifts? 1s it such a feast 
that | have chosen: a day for a man to forget hr 
soul? Is it to choke up his gratitude with self-in- 
dulgence, and to shackle his religion with worldly 
bonds? Wilt thou call this a feast and an acceptable 
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day unto the Lord? Is not this the feast that I have 
chosen—to break off the yoke of sin; to crush the 
head of evil habits—to lay up comfort against the evil 
hour, and gather blessing and gladness that fade not 
away? To give with both hands liberally; to love 
with the whole heart fervently ; to press onward, on- 
ward still in the pathway of joyful Sulit, bringing 
heart and soul and strength and intellect as offerings 
to the Bridegroom’s table; and drinking here on earth 
the cup of felicity that shall crown the marriage-supper 
of the 

* Children of the earth, exiles from Eden’s bowers, 
listen to the song of Christmas! Yes, there are 
hearts that love the Saviour, and find their joy in his 
favour; a joy wherewith no stranger intermeddleth, 
and which no stranger can understand. Who are they 
that wake the Nativity morning with the loudest and 
sweetest carols? That fill the Lord’s courts with 
beaming faces, and| bring the brightest smile and the 
happiest laugh for the meeting of affection at home? 
Who but they to whom my annual return 1s 4 
pledge of their purchased esair and who feel, 
as each year glides away beneath my wing, that 
they are only sq much nearer to heaven? Who 
but they that go from house to house where the 
poor man is too desolate to smile, lighting up the 
empty hearth and covering the starving board, and 
giving the naked clothing and finding the destitute 4 

ome; that every suffering member of the great re 

deemed family may be glad on the birth-day of their 
Saviour? Yes, to you I turn, ye sowers and reapers 
of mercy; ye meek and happy disciples of the lowly 
Jesus; your mirth shall not turn to heaviness, nor 
your desires be disappointed ; for the joy of the Lord 1s 
your shield and strength, and the God of the poor man 
Is a guest at your feast of love ! 

“ Children of the earth, heirs of immortality, listen 
to the song of Christmas.” A. H. D. 
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DREAMS UNDER A LILAC TREE. 


Taree merry children sat one day 
Beneath a fragrant lilac tree, 

And half in earnest, half in play, 
They drew brpght pictures of futurity. 


“*] will be rich,” said one, “and wear 
The choicest fabrics of the loom ; 
Jewels shall deck my shining hair, 
And joy’s gay flowerets round my footsteps bloom.” 


“I will be happy. and have friends,” 
Another said, “to cheer life’s path ; 
On love, not wealth, my bliss depends, 
And sweet affections shall lume my hearth.” 


“J will be clever,” said the third, 
With a soft blush upon her cheek ; 
* Familiar as a household word 
Shall be my name, and all my praise shall speak.” in] 


And did reality fulfil 
Those fanciful and early dreams ? 
Ask those light-hearted dreamers ; will 
They tell you life is what in youth it seems? 


‘The first who dreamt of wealth is poor, 
And labours for her daily bread ; 


Hard trials has she to endure, 
And her rough path with weary step doth tread. 


The next who talked of love is left 
A solitary mourner here ; 
Of all those cherished ones bereft 
Whose loving smiles once made her sky so clear. 


And she who hoped to wear the wreath 
Which fame entwines around the brow, 
Alas! sweet child, she lies beneath 
The solemn yew tree in the churchyard now. 
Z 
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Oh, reader, we are children too! 
We make the future bright and fair ; 
With flowers our coming path we strew, 
Nor think of troubles which may gather there. 


“a 
o 


What shall be on the morrow? Nay, 

Strive not the sealed-up page to read ; 
Discharge the duties of to-day, 

And simply follow where God’s hand shall lead. 


The future may be dark or bright, 
Radiant with joy or marked by woe ; 
Leave it to Him, He doeth right ; 
The times and, seasons are not ours to know. 


THE SCHOOLS OF CONEMARA. 


By the kindness of the Editor I am permitted to 
lay before the readers: ofthe Youths’ Magazine a brief 
account of some young and suffering children, whose 
case can searcely tail to excite sympathy. 

During the awful season of famine and pestilence 
by which Ireland was not long ago desolated, God put 
it into the hearts of some of his servants to carry 0 
the poor atilicted people of that country the Buble, 
translated imto ther own language. Now, you must 
understand, that to an Irishman his native speech 53s 
a charm of which our English umaginations can form 
little idea, and in that beloved tongue he will allow 3 
stranger to speak to him words from which he W 
otherwise turn in anger. This fact has been abun- 
dantly proved in the present instance. Through the 
medium of an Irish translation, the Word of God has 
been brought home to the hearts of numbers, who, 
shaking off the fetters of Romanism, have become 
noble confessors of our most holy faith, yea, marty™ 
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also; for what is a lingering death, occasioned by the 
want and privation consequent on such a confession, 
but martyrdom ? 

In the county of Galway this movement has been 
especially remarkable,.and in the wild districts of 
Conemara are the schools in which are taught the 
children of whom I now speak. The teachers of these 
schools are paid by the Society for Irish Church Mis- 
sions, and the school-houses and other requisites are 
provided by the benevolence of private individuals. 
while about four thousand children there receive in- 
struction. I doubt not many of my readers are en- 
vaged in Sabbath-sehool teaching, and so know some- 
thing of the kind relationship that subsists between 
and teacher. Let imagine the healthy, 
appy little ones who greet them so lovingly each 
Sabbath morning, transformed into squalid emaciated 
creatures, stunted in their growth by hunger, and 
telling painfully by their hollow cheeks and sunken 
eves, that their sufferings are no passing trouble, but 
have long formed the constant and daily portion of 
their young lives. They will have some idea of the 
poor children of Conemara. Other: young persons 
may have been brought m contact with wretehedness 
and destitution by their visits to ragged schools; but 
have they ever met with cases where one tattered gar- 
ment formed a child’s entire wardrobe, or known : 


school where many of the boys were attired solely im a . 


I will relate an anecdote illustrative of their extreme 


deficiency of clothes. Atone of the schools the master 
observed two brothers who came regularly on alternnat« 
davs, but were never seen together. He went to the 
mother’s cabin to inquire how this was, and then 
found that the whole family had but one garmen' 
among them. This was lent to each boy in turn, while 
the mother and the other boy remained at hon. 


together. 
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Nor is food more plentiful than clothing. At the 
schools the children are fed once in the day on a little 
mug of stirabout, and this is all the food that many of 
them get. “I have seen,” (says the missionary of 
Oughterard, one of the Society’s stations), “ these 
children attending the school as long as there were 
funds to give them the single meal of a little boiled 
food; but when that failed, I have seen them -y 
away and die.” Such extracts might be multiplied. 
I could tell of a boy going regularly to school at a 
distance of three miles from his home, with no other 
covering than a waistcoat and drawers, on days of 
such incessant rain, that the teacher says his own two 
freize coats were wet through in half an hour’s walk; 
of another who fainted at the door of the school-bouse 
in consequence of having remained forty-eight hours 
without food; and of a little girl, whose strength 
failed her on her way thither, and who was found lying 
exhausted on the bleak heath. She died soon after- 
wards of very famine, yet feeding in her heart on the 
bread of life, and is now, we humbly trust, where 
“ they hunger not, neither thirst any more.” 

But we will turn to a brighter side of the picture. 
These children, in an incredibly short time, learn to 
read in their own tongue the Word of God ; and then, 
like little missionaries, they go forth to tell to their 
ignorant neighbours “ the story of peace,” for so the 
Irish language expressively translates the word “ ot 
pel.” In their conduct and conversation the effect of 
what they learn is so manifest, that Romanists and 
Protestants alike declare, that these children in their 
social relations are examples to all others. Amid hot 
persecution they continue to seek the instruction they 
so much value, and the food, clothing and shelter, for 
lack of which they are perishing, have been vainly 
offered them as bribes to induce them to give up their 
schools and Bibles, and return to Popery. The dear 
children say they would die a thousand deaths rather 
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than thus deny their Saviour before men, adding, “ for 
sure our sufferings are nothing to what the dear Sa- 
viour suffered forjus.’’ In one school they requested 
their teacher to pray with them, remarking, “ that 
when their heavenly Father saw fit He would send 
them food.”’ 

And now the question arises, for what purpose are 
these details made publie? Simply because the So- 
ciety which has planted and fostered these schools, 
has recently put forth an appeal, stating that unless 
active measures are taken to increase its funds, the 
circle of its operations must be circumscribed, at a 
time when the necessities of those for whom it labours, 
and the success that has hitherto attended its opera- 
tions, alike urge to increased exertion, From the 
result of inquiries made among my own friends, it ap- 
peared to me that the wants of the case might be 
supplied, were the Society more extensively known to 
those who could aid it. I therefore fixed on the 
Schools of Conemara as a subject likely to interest the 
young in Irish missions, and now refer my readers to 
the Society’s printed documents for still more affecting 
accounts of the adult population. 

Are there no young men with leisure and ability to 
assist in obtaining peeuniary aid for so noble an ob- 
ject as carrying the Gospel where the way seems so 
wonderfully prepared for it? Are there no young 
ladies 6 lt Jay aside knitting, netting and crochet 
for a time, that they may manntacture coarse garments 
for these poor children, many of whom are orphans? 

that the oldest cast-oif clothes may, by a 
little industry and ingenuity, be made to furnish a 
most acceptable supply for these destitute ones; and 
remember also who has said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these little ones, ye did it unto me.” | 

Should a parcel be made up, the kind donors will 
perhaps forward it to Miss Davies, No 13, Merrion 
Square North, Dublin, and the same lady (to whom 
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| beg to acknowledge my obligations for much of the 
information contained in the present account), will 
also kindly take charge of any small sums that may be 
raised to increase the supply of food, and furnish col- 
lecting cards and periodi al intelligence to those who 
may desire to aid these schools by more continued 
ettorts. | u. PF, 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S SHOE. 


Wren I was a child at school (said a friend of mine) my 
futher had an attack of typhus fever; he had quite recov 
agam and it was near the trme of the hohdays when two servants 
took the infection ; my parents fearful of conveying it to me did 
not write, and my boxes were packed before I knew how I was 
to be sent home. 

My schoolfellows were gone, and im a disconsolate mood I wns 
zazing into the square, when I was told to come into the drawing- 
room. There in place of my nurse, who generally came to 
fetch me, I saw a stout, comely member of the Society of Friends; 
she was eating enke and wine with impurturbable gravity, and 
when she had set down her glass and smoothed out her gown 
upon her lap she held out her hand, and said pleasantly— 

‘* Does thee remember me, friend ? ” 

T looked at the matronly cloth shawl, the bonnet with Its pure 
white lining, the smooth grey hair and comfortable face, but 
could not remember where T had seen them before till she added, 
“What! doe#nt thee remember Thoinas W—’s housekeeper?’ 

Then mstantlvy exclaimed im the aflirmatrve, evidently to the 
great relief of ““ Madame,” who searcely knew what to rake 
her grave visitor, and did not know whether she would trust me 
with her. 

She was housekceper to a rich quaker gentleman in our neigh- 
bourhood, with whose children I had once or twice spent the dav 
it haymaking season, and her tiow remembered face was Cen 
nected with visions of syllabubs, strawberries, and other delicacwes 
which she had served to us among the haycocks. 

“Thee remembers; that’s well ;” she then added, ‘“‘ thy father 
knows IT am come for thee; friend Thomas offered to take thee 
home for a while, and he gladly consented.” 

Tears came into my eyes at the thought of not seeing MY 
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parents, upon which she said, ** There’s Lucy thee knows, and 
dames, and httle Martin to play with. Thy good parenta mean 
to let the young women be nursed in the house, as they gave 
what help they could when thy father had. the fever; soa thee sees 
there is trouble enough without thy going to add to it.” Witha 
convulsive effort I checked my sobs, au reflected that, though 
not going home, [ was at least leaving school, and that wns 
somethmg. The Frend saw my boxes, dressed me, and took 
formal possession of me and them, then she carried me off in a 
post chaise, remarking that she expected ‘I was going to be a 
good child and had said so te Luey, and James, and Martin, 
when she came to fetch me. | 

Could I disappoint Lucy, and James, and Martin? No; 
certainly not, if they were! impressed with the notion that my 
behaviour would do me credit they should find it so, 

This was a very good kind Fmend; she let me pay the turn- 
pikes myself, through the window; she bought. buns for me, and 
by dint of questioning her I discovered that Lucy, and James, 
and Martin had got a pony, a donkey, some guinea-pigs, gardens 
of their own, a swing, and, O joy of joys, a little mull that would 
go round and grind corn. 

By the time I had been welcomed in this hospitable house and 
had helped to grind corn m the marvelous mull I was only a 
little sorrowful; but by the time J had laid my head on the 
pillow im a tiny bedroom next to Lucy's | felt very much 
reconciled to my fate, though L.knew that I should probably 
sleep there several weeks, | 

] was ten yeurs old, and Luey, a pretty , prim little creat ure, 
was about the Same age ; her brothers were quite litle eluldren ; 
the other members of the family consisted of a grandimother—a 
very stern, severe person whom ] ly dreaded niaéter uf 
the house (her son), concerning whem | only knew that he was 
extremely kind and benign to;us;and that he was a widower, 
and lastly, his eldest daughter, the cluld of lus lirst marrage, o 
swoet girl, little more than twenty years old, but wearing already 
the clean high cap in which a really pred ty face looks prettier Lhan 
in almost anvthing else, and having about her the peculsar self 
possession composure Of 50 often seen among those 
of her society. 

Lucy and I were a souree of great mterest. to one another ; “ 
liked to be together, becauseof the dulerent manner in wluch 
we had been taught to expmess ourselves; we exauaned each 
others clothes, and when we had a copvyenienut Opportunity tried 
them on; when this amusement failed we unpacked my toys, but 
none of them pleased Luey tull we came lo two good sized wax 


dolls, dreesed im the ordunary cost une of Dritush babies ; these 
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we no sooner found than we thought how delightful it would be 
to dress them up in complete suits of Friends’ clothes. It was 
a aoe cet 80 we went to the eldest daughter, “ sister,” as 
the children her, and asked her for some pieces of silk and 
scraps of cloth ; she was very bountiful, and gave us some pieces of 
ribbon besides ; we took our treasures, our little red workboxes, 
and the dolls, to a room in the roof—a anges partially em 
, where we were sometimes allowed to play— and wi 

infinite care and pains we made each of them a dove-coloured silk 
gown of the most approved shape, a muslin handkerchief, a 
three-cornered brown shawl, and a proper silk bonnet; when 
the clothes were finished we wetted the hair of the dolls to take 
out the curl, and then dressed them and took them down into 
the hall where we walked about with them by way of giving 
them an airing. I never saw Lucy's father laugh ily but 
once, and it was on that occasion; the sight of the ‘‘ Puppet 
Friends,” as he called them, quite Senasenlite habitual gravity 
unluckily we presently met yas grandmother, who was 
from regarding them with the same good-humoured indulgenee, 
and it was a painful fact to us, at the time, that after we were 
gone to bed, the “ Puppet Friends” mysteriously anepee 
where they went to we never could seeceen, thenyh we dly 
suspected that the grandmother knew ; but the mystery was never 
cleared up till after I returned to school, en T found them 
among my clothes, neatly wrapped in silver paper, but divested 
of their quaker clothing. 

I passed a happy week, and on Sunday was sent to spend the 
day at the parsonage, About six in the evening L was brought 
hack, and Luey, and dames, and Martin, ran out te meet anvil 
Weleome me pather more nolay and viotowe frehion tan 
the day) Wwe were pursuing ane round the fewer 
when made her at the window, and 
What would thy good mother think if she see 
now?” ashe then set the youngest child tipon a chair, smoothed 
his soft hair, and said to him with a quietness of manner which 
soon communicated itself to him, “ Thee must not forget whose 
day this is; sit there, I am going to read to thee and James 
about little Samuel in the temple.’ 

She then took up two Bibles and gave Lucy and me a parable 
to learn by heart, sending us up to the room in the roof and 
saying that when she thought we had had time to learn it she 
should come and hear us say it. 

Upstairs Lucy and I accordingly went to the room in the roof, 
the aspect of which is still as vividly impressed on my mind a8 
if I had seen it only yesterday. It was a very long room and 
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had a sloping roof, but there was no carpet on it, and no furniture, 
excepting two square stools, on which Lucy and I sat, The 
casement windows, both open, for it was hot, afforded a fine 
view over the country; from these we could look down into the 
a some elm trees and see a mother rook feeding her young 
in the nest. 

At the opposite end to this the floor was raised one step, and 
across this raised part was drawn a heavy red curtain so as to 
enclose it and the oriel window within it, and make them almost 
into a distinct apartment. We were forbidden to enter this 
desirable little place because it was considered to belong specially 
to the grandmother ; but I had peeped into it several times, when 
the curtain was partly undrawn, and seen a little table with a 
great Bible upon it, an arm chair, and a stand of flowering baleams 
and geraniums, 

The circumstance that this little retreat belonged to the grand- 
mother made me, in common with her descendants, regard it 
with something like awe. I cannot quite understand why we so 
much feared this old lady; she did not punish us; she did not 
scold us; I am inclined to think we were daunted rather by the 
general air of disapproval with which she regarded us than by 
any fear that she would manifest it in deeds or words. 

owever good we might be, still we were onLY children, We 
actually felt ashamed of ourselves in her presetice to think that we 
were children! We knew we could not help it, it was an inevitable 
dispensation, but she did not appear to think so; she sometimes 
had the appearance of thinking that we could help it if we liked, 
and were children on purpose | 

Childven ave inferior beings; we felt that, and were humble, 
We were beings whose nature it ie te packs, make Anger 
on doore, Fun inated of walking, be 


hing afer that one one generation ia entirel 
oomtipied in teaching, benging wp, and providing for the tent, 
e care, and the 


Children, in some way or other, make the talk, th 
work for their elders; and if such « thing as an elder is now 
then found who does not like children, what an unlucky thing it 


is for both parties. | 

But to leave these speculations, The sun was shining in at 
the oriel window when Lucy and I entered the long white-washed 
room on that memorable Sunday evening. The red curtain was 
half drawn and it cast a delightful glow over the wall; we could 
not see the window, but we knew it was open because a slight 
waft of air from it now and then swayed the curtain up and 


down, and floated the fallen leaves of geranitums across thebare floor. 
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"We'sat down at a distance from’ the curtain, each on one of: 
the low stools. Lucy ‘smoothed out her clean frock over ‘her 
knees, set ‘her little feet together, folded her arms, and counted: 
her verses ; there were ten. She produced from her pockets: 
Tonquin bean, two slate pencils, and seven ivory buttons ; these 
she laid out on the floor beside ‘her; taking up one and ing 
it to her pocket for each verse ‘that she knew ; this, she said): 
made it much easier to learn them. Not to be behind-hand with: 
hér; and having ‘some faith in the plan, I gathered up: tem: 
geranium leaves for the samé ‘purpose, and we both set to work 
to learn our verses with great dili and gravity. 4 

For some time ‘we persevered, but it was a very warm evening; | 
which, in addition to our being children was perhaps the Treason. 
why, at last, we began ‘to yawn; and to fidget, and then to com 
pare notes as to how much We had each learnt. Lucy’s bean and» 
but her buttons lay’ stall: 

a 


little further, now the lion’ was just upon them, in another instant = 
they would be overtaken ; Ley not bear to sce the cater’ 
trophe that ‘her own iniagination had suggested, and darted across’ 
the room to rescue the two white lambs; then I related to her: 
Mrs Cameron’s story of “the two lambs,” and: by the timerié 
was finished we had so far forgotten ourselves that we wentom 
talking ing ‘as if the Bibles had not been’ lymg open 
on our knees, as if it had not been Sunday evening, and asif we: 
had neither of us béen tavight any better. brow 90% 
Oblivious also that theréwis such person as a grandmother 
in the world, we had talked about my blue sash, and wished 
she had one like it. We talked about Lucy’s lessons, and I wished 
was Friend ‘that ight’ escape from ing misid/ ‘We 
talked about the two dolle, about Luey’s sister m 
which was the most indulgent and which was the We 
talked about what ‘we intended to do when we were grown Up? 
Last of all as I well remember, we talked about the grandmother 
herself, her best gown, her walking stick; how upright. she 
what a trouble she thought us, whether 
hér going to Ireland to"visit her “other son, 
to “father,” “Thomas, thy children ought 
stricter, Thomas ;” how, ontve when she said 


button went into ve B pocket. Then we took a rest and watched 
how far the little wafts of wind were floating m the leaves; 's 
great red leaf was folowing two delicate white ones; it seemed to 
pursue them ; it was a lion rumming after two lambs, now they lay 
still and the lion was ‘watching his prey, now they were born#s 
nd then r had said, “Thomas, I fear thou art. Ggu 
mat,” father said Luoy, shrewdly; but the 
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words were scarcely uttered: when the smile died out from her — 
own face anda sudden blush mounted to her forehead, “ What. 
is it Lucy ? what’s the matter?” I exclaimed. Lucy sat. as still 
as if she scarcely dared to breathe, she seized my arm to check 
me, and pointed towards the curtaim, Alas! shame and fear soon , 
flushed my face as red as her. own, for the ternble conviction, 
struck us that the grandmother’ was behind it—the curtain had 
been blown a little backwarder than before by the summer wind, 
—_olen © mae sunshine was the toe of a shoe that 
could belong only to the grandmother! 

Never shall I forget the sensations of the next few minutes nor 
the sudden silence that sneceeded to.our childish and profitless 
talk. We did not expect to sit there long; every moment we 
looked for a summons from her to come into her presence and 
réceive the lecture which we knew we so richly 5 yy but 
when that impurturbable shoe had kept its position a little longer 
ilenee that this fearful 
suspense might be ended. But no, she neither stirred nor spoke ; 
the most perfeet quiet reigned, there was only a slight rustle now 
and then which might be the turning over of a page and which 
we had heard before, supposing it to be only the curtain. 

‘We did not know what to do we were so miserable! We gazed 
intently t h the red folds of the 
dark shadow that the chair was occupi Oh that we had bub 
been wise enough to notice this before; we withdrew our ey 
and with one tearful look of condolence at one another, dropp 
them again upon our verses and began to learn them with 
extreme diligence and humility, But still the inexorable grand- 
mother never spoke! oh! how startling would be her voice when 
it came, 

Not a word either of us said for a long time; at length, Lucy 
observed in-a humble saddened voice, “I know my parable, 


dost thou ?” 
I had learnt mine perfeetly for some time, but neither of us. 
rose! We had an ides thatthe first. attempt on our part at leaving 
the room would be met.by \the dreaded summons; we were. 

ere nature, our cheeks. 


already enduring punishment of very sev 
we ing with apprehension. 
At length we heard a distant step sedately and steadily mounting 
the stairs, now it was along the un passage, then 
@ hand was on the door, and “sister” entered, ssking us, with 
her usual sweet gravity, whether we knew the parable she had. 


set us. 
utter 


expression she asked no question, and to our 
‘eonfusion- advanced straight to-the curtain as if to pull it 


t 


> 
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back. “Sister, sister,” exclaimed Lucy, springing forward, but 
not in time to prevent what she was doing ; 
curtain, and oh, inexpressible relief and astonishment, no grand- 
mother was there ! 

We had both risen; and now the full sunshine streamed up 
over the ceiling and rested on sister's quiet forehead ; it did not 
fall low enough to reach us; we were left in shadow, but the 
shadow had passed away from our hearts. She said to Lucy. 
“ Why didst thou check me child? ” 


Lucy replied, with a sigh of relief ‘I ht 
a replied, sig thought grandmother 


We entered the little sanctum, saw how the 
were thrown over the chair, remarked 
over-shoes, which had i. peg: us, the scissors with 
which she had dressed her plants, and the gloves lying beside her 
Bible ; then we looked at one another with feelings of gratitude, 
and then followed sister to the grandmother’s chair, where she 
sat down while we stood before her and repeated our parable. 
As she sat there, her tall figure slightly bending forward, the 
open Bible lying upon her knee, her serene eyes fixed on 0 
and the sweet sunshine touching her soft hair and trang 
forehead, she presented a picture which is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory, together with a sense that I had of the con 
trast between her peace and my own consciousness of 
She returned the bibles when we had finished, saying to me 
serious sweetness, “I am pleased with thee, thou hast learnt thy 
verses well, and said them reverently. 

She again looked at us as if puzzled by our faces, and then 
she rose and would have left the room, when we stopped her, 
for her praise was not to be received when we knew we did not 
deserve it. We asked her to sit down again, and then half 
laughing, half crying, related the whole of our adventure; We 
concealed nothing; we told over all our conversation, how we 
had been chattering and playing, what we had said about the 

dmother, our terror and shame when we thought we were 
in her presence, and our indescribable relicf when we found she 


was not there. 
Much as we respected sister, we so wanted ber to eympetlie, 

that though we knew she would disapprove our be 

haviour, and perhaps reprove us, we by no means softened our 


tale in the ion, but described how every rustle of the curtain 
had disturbed our guilty consciences, how we had sat 

on our seats, not daring to look about us, so conscious were We 
of the grandmother's presence, even though we knew she 

not see us. 


Sister looked from one to the other with an expression of 
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regret, but not the least tendency toa smile. “ ht grand- 
mother would never forgive us, and she would tall father: * said 


Lucy, “ how we had played and laughed, and talked about her, 


~ and all on Sunday evening. I was so ashamed, I wouldn't have 
_ had her known for anything. I thought I should never be happy 


“ And, after all,” I added, “ there was no harm done.” 
“ No harm,” said sister, quietly, “ what dost thou mean ?” 
“ ‘Why, you know” said I, carelessly, “ the grandmother was 


not there.” 


“Thou heedless child,” she answered, with that look of pi 


and 


“ art thou really so much afraid of my 


grandmother, 


and dost thou wholly forget the ear that did listen to thy talk- 


ing, and the 


the 
felt 


ore, 


eye that was upon thee all the time ?” 
e both looked about us, at the curtain, at the 
we had been sitting, and in sister’s face, with a 


where 
den sense of 


ce and nearness of God, that I believe we had never 


When she added, “‘ What would’st thou have done 


if, when I drew back the curtain, thou hadst seen the Redeemer 
standing there? Should’st thou have said then, there is no 
harm done?” we neither of us answered a word, so completely 


were we surprised into awe by 


Years 


have 


the aptness of this word in season. 
then, said my friend, but I 


believe the effects of that gentle rebuke have not altogether 


passed away with them; it made a grea 


ter impression upon us 


than ever the grandmother’s anger could have done, however 
great that might have been. uw 


hid far from the gaze 
The inert strength of a people gets itself spo 
excitement of its great gatherings 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
“ Iw every strong nation, the sources of its power are 


of the superficial looker on. 


ken in the 
. Itglares out in its 


Exhibitions. It hisses and foams at the hustings and 


the ing booth. It groans 
it kneels at the shrine of a mighty past; where the 
student leans over the precipice, to listen to the 
sybils that come up from 


for fierce utterance in 


abyss; where the voices 


> 
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regret, 
since 
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enough, but 

who dndendure ed pathos the 
“meaning, his heart vibrates with emotion ; pulse after 
ulse stirs thé cofimon atm re, and ow till 
whole feels ‘ss ‘he feels: én, inthe oft 
“song, in the prolonged ieee, anation that 
‘itis the vetion of aneetry, and the ‘brave 

| “chad of an herore ond of 


gl these of nateral fooling mid 
‘power, are only inatiifestations. ‘These ure indications, 
‘at the best a yptical, of the rough and stout 
there is dwellin These are like the 
‘and murmuring melody of the leaves of tho forest 
“where the wind ‘among 'theth with 
ceremonious greetings: “Beautiful are ‘they, 
their hands in ‘protest and defiance ; beneath them the 
‘birds of the air find shelter, and the beasts ofthe fldld 
“obtain shide. The of this robust/tree are 
“down in’ buried depths, gathéring stateliness forthe 
“where no eye may view it. ''There, seekiny’ tiourish- 
ment among the noiseless carbons, among ‘podks and 
‘earth, it secretly binds ‘with strong cords ‘the: fed'to 
the feeder, the seen to the unseen. The merry singimg 
‘Yeaves are not'the oak, neither are the grave roots; 
“but these in’ combination: So those wits: ‘on & 
mation in its festivals 
is lifted, and think they 
Theré is: 
, the sourde of tide life, 
art is hidden. 
ba oe! weet 
there 4s nothing bey 
‘the eye and assails the’ ear.’ 
foliage, however greeri for the present, must yield tothe 
breath of the first east wind which the power of tyramny 


- 


‘Of its ‘gray forefathers aré heard: the mam 


old silences, which areas strong roots to 


SERN AND THE, 


can raise. Where there,is, no. private no 

continual supplies of sap;to the battling leaves, there 

is nothing but a fearful leoking for. All peoples, whose 


doctrines have endured through),many generations, 


have ever had the household and the shrine of faith un- 
defiled and pure, To them has, never been, wantamg 
‘the hearthstone and its many endearing ties, andthe 
simple monitor with, his! guilelesa teachings, , These 
are the springs whence men ;drink and ,beeome.re- 
freshed with new energy to,fight the battle of freedom, 
-and..do earnest struggle,,with, wrong. Where the 
loving child climbs on the father’s knee, and the, wifeof 
early love site smiling by; where the board is 
spread with sufficient cheer, aud the little garden 
opens its bosom laden with flowers and fragrant things, 
and the man feels his manhood in, the enjqyment,of 
of that portion of rightful dominion that falleth to him ; 
there it'is that the heart waxes confident, and the,arm 
~mergetic. A nation of chatierers| will never be illus 
trious in its destiny. “When in, its church; stands, the 
minister, whose truths, have lost their potency, and 
from its firesides have) fled;the of confidence, and 
love, there is no hope! for sucha, people, They haye 
no strong hold on the eternal and silent laws of the 


universe.”’ end oft .tebeat ofa 
Ido not remember,when my dear; old uncle, had 
been. so earnest... We were sitting, as we often sat on 
‘summer evenings, on 6 rustic, seat at. the top, of the 
garden. Above us climbing the sweet breathed, honey- 

suckle, and. on either side the old fashioned briar with 

its roses and thorns... From the; village green, one of 

those remarkable village greens in the ogunty,of Kent, 
where the geese cackle, and,theehildren. gambol, and 
the dnisies flourish, andthe young men enjoy. the 
pleasant exercise of ticket, caine every now and then 
‘the sound ofthe bat;as it drove the ball, and the 
merry laugh of lookers on, and their loud talk... And 


| 


> 
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the ear: of any, uncle, cought’ these; sounds, per 
ceived that. his..voice grew louder, and a argent 
taon lighted bis countenance... 

Some of m friends, naed. to fimey his face was.some- 
what too in its expression to be pleasant, butt 
never thought They used to call.him the gloomy 
philosopher but they mistook for gloom that pensive 

bit of his, which tte» power of insight is very apt 
toinduce, His was the freshness of spring; but withal 
there was something of 
gers in ite twilight. 

village green, are they not the mere ou of epheme- 
ral sensations, om che 
emotions ? ”’ 
enawered. my means can 

pose that outbursts of English feel- 
which such innocent games. cal] forth, come other- 
This complicated clamour, is to me the way in which 
we say our deep rooted, content, Think you, 
simple sports would create such overflowing inieth amd 
sunny laughter, if these men’s souls were bound round 
with the cankering chains of ism ? Now it must 
be a free stream, where one can fill a piteher with clear 
and sparkling water. Turbid and dark are the draughts 
which are drawn from the morbid and offusc fountains 
of discontent. The home, on which rests the heel’ of 
the tyrant, will. send forth; sulky and beavy spite; 
their wit will be bitter and t, or lugubrious and 
dead ; and their langhter.hollew, or deri 

“ See all these cottage homes around, wi | the. blue 
smoke curling from each chimney. 
this hour. floor pwept.and. sandedyar 
carpet spread over @ portion, and leaving 
white boards beyond. he matronly directress of the 
small family, sitting beside the epen door, with-ha 
Seating himself, 


~ 
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in the rush-bottomed: chair, next on the door-sill, and 
then, chasing the cht; the first born gladdens the 
mother’s heart. As we look through the open door, 
we see the neat garden, and apie gle white roses 
and pinks; and behind them the regular lines of 
ene and What proud feelings occupy the 

t of the honest coun as he turns the gate 
and steps within his own diminutive domain. That is 
his wife, his child, his garden. It is his hands that 
labour to support it all. And it is this thought that 
suns and gilds the drops which stand on his brow | 
while toiling beneath mid-day suns, and makes them 
re ie all the radiance and freshness of the 

ew. 

“Such an one may be rough, but he will never be 
coarse; he may be blunt, but never unfeeling; his 
laugh may be loud and boisterous, but never ‘the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.’ ”’ 

“But,” said I, “leaving our own land, and look- 
ing to the history of the great nations of oray 
does not the major part of the orators and poets of the 

ne to the peoples now slumbering in the 
ust ” 

“It is so," said my uncle, “ And we can but mourn 
over the ruins of « noble past. Climes, whose soft 
atmosphere, and blue oceans, and grand skies, make 
us drunk with inspirations, are the homes of slaves. 
Their vile feet press the green earth, where rest the 
ashes of their valiant and renowned forefathers. But 
we shall find that 

literary characters, when t powers were 
ighest. At the summit of its glory, Greece gave to 
the world its Homer, and It 
when the conquering arm of t man was victori0' 
im every land, that it sent forth its Virgil, and its 
Cicero. And in them the heroic struggles of its 
earliest and strongest men found voice. What were 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, without 
2a 
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the endurance, the persevering courage, the unfalter- 
ing and untiring fortitude of their historic grandsires ? 
Had they not lived, and fought, and struggled, and 
bled, and died, there would have been no Lliad, nor 
-Eneid. Had not liberty, and a free altar, and the 
quiet hearthstone, been dear to their progenitors; 
had not the sword been drawn in the deadly conflict 
for the mght and the true, where would have been the 
echoes which greeted the Philippics, and the Catalinics? 
When Cicero, or Demosthenes spoke, it was not the 
man Cicero, or the man Demosthenes; it was the 
whole Roman or Grecian nation that here obtained 
articulation for itself, and its early struggles and later 
glories. All its grand utterances were in the cradle, 
when the Pheenecian merchants, and the Trojan 
wanderers, found their first colonial homes. And up, 
through much darkness, pushing aside all incumbrances, 
and breaking the hard surface, comes the spirit of the 
whole, and pants for speech in the words and songs 0! 
its wisest sons. These men stand like the Egyptian 
Memnons. Founded by strong toilers deep in nature, 
and gradually built by generation after generation, 
with patience and assiduity, they are mighty in the 
world ; and when a new spirit, like a great sun, mses 
on the earth, they ever give forth new melody at his 
rising, and anew cast their broad shadows over the face 
of society. The voice was not made for man, but man 
for the voice.” 
My uncle was silent a little; he hastily passed his 
hand across his brow, and then resumed: “ You W 
find it dithcult to distinguish between the seen and the 
unseen. That which is seen has its value imprin 
on it, only by the relation which it bears to the unseen. 
You will meet with many loud talking polemics, and 
would-be-deemed discreet politicians; but don’t be J 
astray by appearances ; they will deceive the larger 
portion of mankind, but they need not deceive you. 


Always have an eye wo which is unseen. 
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to the home of him who would govern a nation; and 
if he cannot order that well, he is a mere idealogist, 
and an idle declaimer. Look to the career of the 
theologian who would make you a neophyte, and if his 
theology have led him along a pleasant and soft path- 
way; if it have not made him nobler, he is only a 
tinkling cymbal, and unworthy attention. It is the 
unseen which alone is abiding ; the seen soon changes 
and passes. You will find as you study the master 
pieces of English literature, that what each individual 
wrote and spoke, was the monition that welled up to 
him from the depths of English feeling.”’ 

“Can you tell me uncle,” said I, putting the _ques- 
tion promptly, and almost interrupting him, “can 
you tell me what will be the destiny of the English 
nation ”’ 

“ Well, my boy,’’ answered he, “your question is 
a comprehensive one, and I do not p Degg to prophesy. 
This country of ours appears to one of the most 
flourishing. It is needless to point to the unnumbered 
activities which seem working out a grand destiny for 
us. But the thoughtful must rejoice with trembling. 
When we look to the unseen, many things meet the 
eye; what a vast army is there, daily adding to its 
ranks, which dwells away from the endearing and 
softening ties of home. The finest young men of this 
country, are compelled to spend their existence between 
the counter, the desk, the common dining room, and 
the dormitory. Each dwells alone. Bach plods 
through the weary hours of business, and if he make 
not sin his companion, finds nowhere objects for the 
instincts of his nature; nothing to soothe, to love. 
How often in this age, do we meet with the young men, 
who laugh at the virtue of a companion, and call that 
weakness which refuses to deviate from the ways of 
honour. What defenders of freedom and faith will 
such young men make f The classical and sentimental 
cry pro arts et pro -—_ would be all that we could 
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expect from them ; for they have no home to stand by, 
no altar to defend. Commerce too often makes the 
heart hollow; and poe the man into a merchant. 
It is ill for a nation where trade and the other appear- 
ances of a people are whited, and the inside not 
cleansed of the dead and the rotten. It is ill for a 
nation, when its legislators are mere tailors, to whom 
the government is everything ; and real man, for whom 
it is only a covering, is forgotten. 

“Against these observations you must weigh those 
first made. We hope that from among our English 
hill-sides and fruitful plains, a hardy race will arise; 
who, at the least intimation of danger, would give 
tongue to the vigorous Saxon cry, ‘ For @ur altars and 
our homes !’ 

“The senate which stands with one foot on the deep 
ocean of the unseen, and thrusts the other on to the 
certain ground of the practical, will be as the mighty 
angel, who, with a rainbow about his head, and feet of 
fire, stood in the apocalyptic vision ; it shall give the 
true book of the law to the people of its governing.” 

My uncle ceased ; we sat in silence until the village 
Church clock tolled out nine. My uncle arose, “ We 
have already stayed too long,’ said he, “let us go in. 
We walked together down the gravel path into my 
village home, and left the warm good night of the sun 
still reddening the western sky. 

§. G. J. 

Bearsted, Kent. 


THE DEPARTING YEAR. 


FAREWELL, farewell, departing year! 

Thou art hastening from my sight, 
And thy well-known features will disappear 
_ With the closing hour of night ; 
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Thy passing bell hath a solemn sound 

As it breaks the stillness which reigns around 
And seems with my thoughts to blend; 

And thy moments creep with a softened tread, 

Like mourners that watch by the dying bed 
Of some cherished and wept-for friend. 


I love to think of the happy hours 
I have spent, old year, with thee, 

When my path was marked by the fragrant flowers 
Which bloom in prosperity ; 

How varied the mercies which thou hast brought; 

{Tow countless thy moments with blessing fraught ; 
iow many thy hours of gladness! 

For Joy hath attended thee day by day, 

And Friendship hath brightened each dreary way, 
And Hope hath beguiled all sadness. 


How faint, old year, have the shadows been, 
Thy transit hath o’er me cast! 
Grief’s visits how few and how far between, 
And thy trials how quickly past! 
And even when darkest my sky appeared, 
The rainbow of promise my spirit cheered 
As it girdled the clouds above ; 
And when I, like Mary, have wept at the tomb, 
The Saviour Himself was revealed ’midst the gloom, 
And soft was his accents of love. 


Some sketch this life as a life of woe, 
As a mournful vale of tears, 
As a desert where only thorns will grow, 
As a heritage of fears. 
Not thus, not thus, has it proved to me; 
So mine shall a lovelier picture be 
Of the world which I have found ; 
A pleasant walk amidst pastures green, 
Where co] and refreshing streams are sccm, 
And glad sunshine falls around. 
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larewell, old year! thou wert sent to me 
With benetite from above, 

And hearty shall my thankagivings be 
lor the gifte of Mathers love, 

Nor will 1 doubt that his tender care 

And bountiful goodness T etill shall share. 


| | 
ih Chat his smile through life will meet me, 
oH And therefore 1 welcome without a fear 
ty Thy gentle advent, O new-born year, 
tht i] And with songs of hope would greet thee 
a 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


wt 


“Tre night of the grave’’—“ the sleep of death.” 
These and similar expressions fitly symbolize the idea , 
they are intended to represent. At night the toils of 
the day are ended, and man lies down to his rest. T he 
joys and sorrows of the day, its disappointments, its 
hopes and its fears, have passed away, in.a greater or 
less degree, with the departing sun. Whatever wrong 
has been done, is done, and God only can forgive it, 
and arrest its hurtful tendencies ; whatever good has 
been done, God has seen it and will reward it. 


4 The day is ended. It has left marks upon me which 
‘ae eternity cannot efface, and in it I have exerted influen- 
a Bi. ces upon others which eternity will not outlast. It 
cannot be recalled. Sad thought to me, if 1 have 
He . | spent it in sin; a joyful thought, if I have spent it in 
i the service of God. For that day is now just behind 
ss me; it brings me one step nearer to heaven. 


It is night. The weaned body and mind both invite 
to repose, The sun has disappeared; damps, and 
darkness, and storms, it may be, are abroad. Nature 
craves the sleep and rest which the time so naturally 
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afiorda, ‘The excessive fatigues, or the troubles of the 
day, or may interrupt a peaceful lapae into 
slumber, but "tired nature's aweet reatorer”’ comes at 
lenuth, wd the body and mind sink to rest, 

Sout death: life's sun haw gone down, and the 
is ended, The various trials of life, terminated by 
distressing sickness, have made the world look less at- 
tractive; the soul is weary, and sighs for repose. None 
but a base ingrate will say that life does not bring us 
much happiness. How many physical comforts we 
enjoy ! What clorious truths are here revealed to the 
soul! How are its powers disciplined for higher and 
nobler action! How often does God smile upon our 
life here, and spread over its otherwise gloomy scenes 
a glow from heaven! But after all, this is not the 
place to stay in for ever. After a short time, the 
soul becomes weary of this mixed condition of things, 
and longs for a higher and more perfect state. 

If the dav of my life has been spent in sin, it can- 
not be recalled! if it has been spent in the fear of 
(tod. 1 would not reeall it. IL would not go back and 
expose myself to its temptations, subject myself to its 
tous, its sorrows, its pams and its sins. Were | to 
repeat my life on earth, I should desjre it to be holier 
and more useful than the one I have spent here ; but 
from my present experience of the power of a sinful 
heart, I should distrust myself. No, no; when the 
night cometh, Jet it come. | know the day is drawing 
to its close, and that the sleep of death is at hand. 
Overewearied with life’s labours, |] may not sink peace- 
fully to sleep; but at length unconsciousness will 
come, and the soul will close her eyes upon all earthly 
rbyex ‘ts. 

But there is also a morning after the mght, and an 
awakening after sleep. Earth rolls around, and the 
darkness flies away. The stars grow pale, and the 
mists disappear before the rising sun. The sky 18 
lighted up with golden splendour, the air resounds 
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with the song of birds, and is laden with the perfume 
of flowers. Morning! how many delightful associations 
are hnked with that werd! At the dawn of day, man 
awakes, refreshed with slumber. His earliest thoughts 
ascend, perhaps, to the great and good Bemg whose 
sleepless Eye has watched over him, has kept his heart 
beating, has held reason upon her throne, and brought 
him with invigorated powers to see the beginning of 
the new day. The light, the pure air, the music and 
beauty of all nature, the cheerful “ good morning”’ salu- 
tation of kindred and friends, the new vigour and hope 
which commonly come with the opening day, all con- 
spire to make these among the happiest moments of 
human life. 

So there is a morning after the night of death. 
How shal]l I describe that? What is the light which 
dawns upon the soul on first awaking in heaven? It 
is the glory of God Himself, and of his throne of 
majesty, and his shining angels. What is the music 
that my ears hear? The harps of seraphs, the song 
of redeeming love. How pure, refreshing, reviving, 
the air I breathe! Oh, this is morning indeed! The 
weariness of the past day is all gone ; its toils are over, 
never to be renewed ; its sorrows, troubles, pains, sins, 
tears—oh! they were left with yesterday ; and if re- 
membered at all, it is only to heighten the present 
felicity. I awake from sleep—“ refreshed,” did 
say ? Aye, and more than that; renewed, new-born, 
girded with more than earthly strength, inspired with 
more than earthly hope and joy. I awake, and receive 
the glad “g morning’’ of kindred spirits, con-. 
gratulating me and themselves on meeting again after 
the darkness and separations of the night. And this 
is the morning of a day whose sky no cloud shall 
darken, in which no stormy wind shall blow, nor burn- 
ing heat oppress—a day of perfect bliss, and a day 
without 
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LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING THE TEMPLES 
AND TOMBS OF THEBES. 


BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 


t THE oar is dipping in the waves, 
: That bear me on their watery wings. 


Farewell to Egypt's land of graves! 

Farewell, the monuments of kings! 
They died ;—and changed the living throne 
For chambers of the mountain stone. 


I trod the vast sepulchral halls, 

Designed their kifeless dust to keep, 
And read upon the chiseled walls, 

The emblems of their final sleep ; 
And learned, that when they bowed to die, 
They hoped for bumortality. 


Dark was the way. They knew not how 
That other life would come again, 
To rend the flinty mountain's brow, 
‘ That overlooks the Theban plain. 
But if aright their hearts they read, 
The rocks at last would yield their dead 


Oh yes! The inetinets of the heart, 
Ln every land, in every clime, 

The great, ennobling truth impart, 
That life has empire over time. 

Death for eternal life makes room, 

And heaven is born upon the tomb. 


Thev saw the end, dwt not the way, 
The life to come, but not the power ; 
And felt, when called in dust to lay, 
The doubt and anguish of the hour 
Oh Curist! By Thee the word is spoken; 
The power is given; the tomb is broken, 
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OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


_From a New Year's Address to the Young, for 1854. Just published by 
the Sunday School Union. 


A voor soldier, some years ago, whose pay was but 
afew pence daily, was asked by his officer how he 
understood the fifth commandment ; what was meant 
by honouring his father and mother. “Please your 
honour,” replied the soldier, “1 take it to mean, allow- 
ing them each three-halfpence a day out of my pay, 
now they are old.’’ Was not this a very good practical 
explanation ? 

‘hy should you render this obedience ? Reverence 
for the guides of your youth requires it. Affection 
1 prompts it. Gratitude urges it. The Bible commands 
it. The happy results of obedience encourage it. The 
miserable consequences of disobedience enforce it. A 
wicked man, becoming angry with his aged purent, 
determined to turn him out of doors. He ordered his 
little boy to give the old man a blanket that he might 
have some little defence against the cold winter's blast. 
“ Father,”’ said the child, “shall I cut the blanket in 
half?”’ “In half! what do you mean child?’ “ Why, 
father, because when I’m grown a man, may be I shall 
turn you out of doors when you are old. and then you 
will want the other half!’ The wicked man’s con- 
science was awakened. What! would his child visit 
upon him the sin he was about to commit ? It might 
be so. And if so, the retribution would be just. He 
could not bear the prospect, and with tears besought 
his aged father to forgive him his great transgression, 
and still to remain under his roof. 

You are to obey your parents in all things. Even 
when it is a thing disagreeable or inconvenient. How- 
ever busy you may be at work or play, you must answer 
directly, and run to do what they bid you. The little 
girl of whom I told you, as loving her Bible so much, 
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was cheerful and prompt in her obedience. “ When- 
ever I called her,” said her aunt, “however busy she 
might be, she always ran to me like a bee’s-wing.”’ 
Was not this a pretty comparison? It was the same 
thing assaying, shecame flying like 

Do not think this a matter of trifling concern. Dis- 
obedience to parents is rebellion against God. Dis- 
obedient children are put in a list with the worst of 
characters, 2 Tim. iii. 2, 3. 

Of course, 1 am aware that fathers and mothers have 
their faults. They would not be human beings if they 
were quite perfect. You should be ready to bear wit 
their imperfections. The reason why you should do 
this, may be gathered from the following narrative. 
The kind master of a certain slave, one day gave him an 
olive, and desired him to eat it. Olives are unpleasant 
to eat; but this slave ate his without making a wry 
face. His master looked, and expressed his surprise. 
“ What!’ answered his servant pleasantly, “ have I 
received so many favours from you, and cannot I manage 
to eata bitter olive when you give me one, without 
making a fuss about it!”’ 

“ But mother is very unkind to me, and father is 
always harsh. I never get anything but angry looks 
and words from them. Lt is very hard to have to mind 
what they say.’ I am sure it must be. Still the 
command is absolute. You are not, and cannot be a 
proper judge of the conduct of your parents. It would 
never do to leave it with you to settle when you should 
obey and when you should not obey. Besides, love to 
Jesus Christ will enable you to obey ; even, if love to 
your parents is not strong enough. And your heavenly 
Father is acquainted with all your difficulties ; pray to 
Him and He will grant the peculiar support and 
assistance you need, so that, as you walk in the way ot 


parents-obeying, your feet shall not stumble. 
But is it never right to disobey? Very seldom. 


Still such a case may occur, although great caution 1 
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necessary, for fear it should be selfishness which makes 
you glad of an excuse for disobedience. These questions 
may help you if you should be thus placed : the 
Bible positively forbid it ? Does my unwillingness to 
obey come from respect for God’s command? Is it 
merely, or chiefly because I want to save myself trouble? 
Have I expressed my unwillingness in a very modest, 
respectful manner, and asked my parents to notice that 
the Bible forbids what they want me to do? Am Lat 
the same time doubly attentive to the other wishes of 
my parents, so that I may prove the sincerity of my 
scruples 

The way of obedience is certainly pleasant and peace 
ful, when we look at it from beginning to end. Now 
and then you may think it would be pleasanter to have 
your own way; but in the long run, experience would 


_ convert you to an opposite opinion. The command 


ment to honour parents, is the first which has a pro 
mise. Think of that; God meant to distinguish this 
commandment. The promise referred to the land of 
Janaan. But I have no doubt, that to every obedient 
child there is still a promise belonging and fulfilled. 
The blessing of God rests upon the worldly substanee 
af obedient children. Dutiful sons and danghters are 
generally favoured with peculiar enjoyments and us® 
fulness in every other relation of life. They make the 
best husbands, wives, and parents. They are blessed 
as the instruments of aking others happy. Lake 
Tsaac, Joseph, and David, such children have the priv 
lege of finding God near them as a Father, and in “ his 
favour is life, and his loving kindness is better than life. 
There was a father who, one day, met with a dread- 
ful accident, while he was on what some people ¢ 
“a drunken spree.’ This happened while his wife, 
equally as abandoned as humself, was drinking 1n 4 gin 
shop. They had one child, who, in a Sunday school 
had learned to know and love the Lord. Poor child, 
she had had a painful time of it, before this accident. 
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And now her misery was increased. Her father became 
delirious, and bis pious child could scarcely bear to 
sit up with him at night, for his language was full of 
dreadful words. Her mother was little better. Most 
of the things in the house were at the pawn shop, and 
but for a shilling which Martha had saved out of her 
earnings, there would not have been a particle of food, 
1 have not time to tell you of this affectionate 
daughter’s unwearied patience, meekness, and love ; 
all rendered in return for their unkindness and neglect 
of her ; of her hard labours in the day, and pale watch- 
ings at night. 

But 1 must tell you of what occurred to her and her 
parents two years after this melancholy time. About 
two years afterwards, you would not have known the 
cottage. It was decent and well furnished. ‘On a 
Sunday, both parents were seen, well clad, aceompany- 
mg their happy child to the house of God. When they 
returned, they sat down in gratitude and peace, and 
conversed of the great things Grod had done for them, 
whereof they were glad. They spoke of the means 
which had brought about the striking alteration in their 
persons and their circumstances. Jlasten to their 
acknowledgement :—“ It was a great blessing we ever 
went to that temperance meeting, and were persuaded 
to put down our name. And it was a great blessing 
when we got back our bit of clothing to make us decent. 
And it was a still greater blessing, when we were led 
to hear the sound of the Gospel. But’’—and both 

its took the hands of the weeping, happy Martha 
—“we should never have kept our pledge, we should 
never have been persuaded to hear the Gospel, if it 
had not been for seeing that it taught this dear child 
to be dutiful and affectionate, even to parents who so 
little deserved it. She has honoured her father and 
mother in humble obedience to the command of God, 
amd.long and abundantly may she enjoy the goodness 
of the Lord in the iand of the living.”’ 
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{i | SELLING AND BUYING. 
Ly | | SELL, sell while yet ye can, 
i ag While the tide of traffic is high ; 
ihe ] Lo! Mammon and Crime outspeed the time, 
ia § | Human bodies and souls to buy ; 
ip i Houses and lands! oh! man, 
: | What are they to thy brother’s blood, 
ae To his life so foul, to his ruin’d soul, 
fit ( Crying up, against thee, to God ? 
Yon herd of children see, 
On the devil’s own ground at play 


For childhood’s sweet smile, what looks of guile, 
What curses for prayers they say ! 
Ease, comfort, pleasure free ! 
Oh! give all, those young souls to buy. 
No little one there, but ’neath thy care, 
May shine, a fair jewel, on high. 


- 


a And yonder thing forlorn, 
h Of sharp Want and dark Shame the prey— 
| Sell, sell thy cold pride, nor turn aside, | 
From her veriest touch away ; 
Despite her mien of scorn, 


iy 4's Oh! she hath a womanly heart, 

tia &} And the Magdalene tear, were pity near, 

i ae From her poor burden’d soul might start. 
‘hed 

That widow’d mother there, 


With her clamorous babes aronnd— 
And yon head bent low with years and woe, 
All shelterless, succourless, found— 
Sell, sell to ease their care ; 
Thy Lord im each weary one see, 
And the joy divine of love is thine — 
“Thou dost minister unto Me.” 


» 
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Sell! ’tis the Master’s word, 
Far our ransom Himself He sold, 
Oh! a breath of his love the heart to move, 
And what to us houses or gold ? 
Take, take them gracious Lord, 
Leave us nought but the promise given, 
‘‘ Bags which ne’er decay, nor thieves essay, 
The treasure unfailing in heaven! ” 


THE CHURCH AND HOUSE BOOK. 


IN TWO PARTS——-PART SECOND. 


THESE were days in which the preacher had never 
become a tool of power, or a mere professional dealer 
of spiritual truth. “ House Book’ (p. 12); “ My 
son. he who declareth to thee the Word of God, and 
hath been the cause of life to thee, and hath given to 
thee the holy seal which is in the Lord, thou shalt love 
him as the apple of thine eye, and remember him by 
night and by day: thou shalt honor him as of the 
Lord; . . . and thou shalt seek his face daily, 
him, and those who remain of the Saints, (1.e., the 
Apostles or friends of the Apostles), that thou mayest , 
rest thee on their words: for he who is united to the 
Saints shall be holy. Thoushalt honour him according 
to thy power, by the sweat of thy brow and by the 
labour of thy hands: for if the Lord hath made thee 
meet that He might impart to thee —s food, and 
spiritual drink, and eternal life, by him, it becometh 
thee also the more that thou shouldst a to Him 
the food which perisheth and is temporal.” Words 
from the heart towards a man and not towards an 
office. Section V. “ When the Teacher (#.¢., preach- 
er) hath ended the sermon, let the catechumens (new 
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byters,.and the honoured Bishops assemble toge- 
er on the Lord’s Day; and let the, principal among 
them ask the Presbyters and all the people, ‘Is this 
the man. whom ye, desire fora ruler?’ And if they 
shall say, ‘ Yes! this is he im truth,’ let him ask them 
in, ‘ Do ye all bear witness to him that he is worthy 
of this honorable, and holy authority?’ ... 
And if they all together have witnessed that he is such 
an one,.... let them beasked the third time,. 
and if shall say the third time that he is worthy, 
let their yotes be received,’ &c. 
..In this connexion, Rule VILL, 53, is charac 
teristic. of the times...“ Eworciste shall not be ordained, 
for the design is, of the choice of the will and of the 
of God and. Christ Jesus. When the, Holy 


sted. in he will the 
ishop is warned against 
temptations of his place. OA Bishop: (p.. 107) 
ought not to leave his own parish and go to another, 
although the multitude should force him, unless. some 
rational cause compelleth him.” .. . 

“A bishop must not gratify his brother, or his son, 
or any other kinsman, with the Episcopal Dignity, 
. . for it is not just to make heirs to Episcopacy ; for 
we must not put the Church of God under the laws 
of inheritance.’’—p. 119. 

“ Let a Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, who goeth 
to the army, and desireth to retain both the Roman 
Government and the Sacerdotal Administration, be 
deprived (of office), for ‘The Things of Caesar belong 
to Oesar, and the Things of God to ’"—p, 120. 

In regard to Church forms, Book II., Section V., 
gives us a picture of the simplicity of the tumes.— 
“ When the teacher hath ended the sermon, let the 
catechumens pray by themselves a and the faith- 
ful apart. . dnd e ming, 
not give the salutation (i. ¢., the kis) of peace before 
they are pure. Let the believers one another, 
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the men with thé men alone, and the women with the 
15. In the prayers, the “ Church ‘and 
House Book” recognizes three: kinds: free ‘prayer, 
short forms of prayer, and—most characteristic and 
beautiful—occasional’ pauses in the Church Service for 
silent prayer. The worship throughout, both prayer 
and singing,* is in the highest degree congregational. 
Byven in the preparatory teaching and reading of Scrip- 
ture, the people express their part in it by responses. 
There is a strange apathy among these early disci- 
ples as to the place of worship, “ If it be not possible 
to go into the Chureh on account of the unbelievers, 
then a Bishop shall make ‘the assembly in thy house, 
that the servants of God may not assemble together 
with the ungodly. For it is not the place that sancti- 
JSieth the man, but the man the place. . . . If it has been 
impossible to assemble either in the house or in the 
Church, let every one sing by himself—let him read, 
let him the congregation not being there, 
two or three together.” —p. 90. 
Christianity was implanted in an empire where 


_~* We have in this “ Church-Book,” among the na, the 
ancient Greek “Hymn of the Kindling of the Lamp.” It was 
sung each evening at the lighting of the lamps and the rising of 
the evening star, in imitation of the classic custom of “ saluting 
the night-light.” It may have arisen from pious households, even 
w John was upon the earth, We subjoin some of the 


lines. 


HYMS OF THE LAMP, 


ight serene of holy glory, 

the Father immortal, Jesus Christ ! 
Having come to the setting of the sun, 
And seeing the evening light, 
We sing the Father aly oy 
And the Holy Spirit of God. 
Worthy art Thouto be hymned 
At all times with holy voices, 
Son of God, who life bast given, ‘. 

B 
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Was’ a settled institution. See how it deals 
“The “ House Book,” sa If any ‘one 
be a slave; let him asked who is his master? If he 
to of the let be asked 
e can give him a character ?' If he cannot, let 
“Let the ‘servants work'five days, but the Sabbat 
and the Lord’s Day, let them have leisure for the 
Church, that they may ‘be taught piety in the service 
of God," —p, 04, | 
“Tf at any time ‘a wervant appeareth worthy to be 
ordained into an high offlee, such as our’ Oneoimus 
fh to be, and if bia master alloweth of it, and 


veth him hie freedom, and him from his 
Ouse, let hith be ordained,"<1, 120, 

It should be remenbered these rules apply to ta 
ter and workmen in faetories, as well aw in fatnilies, 
as nearly all workmen were Slaves. Two days of every 
week were to be given to their instruction ; they were 
allowed, if worthy, to hold the highest place—that of _ 
Christian teacher to their masters; and if the master 
shall suffer them to remain in such a state that the 
relations of marriage are violated, he is to be cast out 
of the Church. “ What an attack,” says Bunsen, “was 
all this upon the kingdom of insatiable Mammon! 
What arrogance on the part of a few miserable out- 
casts, vagabond Jews and their adherents among ‘the 
lower classes of Roman society !” ett 

It is evident that Creeds' in our early “ House and 
Church Book” took a very different position from 
their present, in the’ Ecclesiastical organizations.” No- 
thing is scientifically fixed, to be sworn to in definite 
words for ever after. The Apostles’ Creed is repeated 
as a simple epitome of Bible facts, rather than as 4 
test of Christian character. Few philosophic expres- 
sions of doctrine are yet made, and these are regarded 
as always capable of Saige, under the improving reli- 
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sense of believers... In the closing words of the 
nstructions to Catechumens, so free, so widely diffe 
re modern. tone; “if we have 
omitted anything, the cireumstances will teach 

es! all the Spirit of Gad.” 
To our mind, this “ House and Church Book,” and 
this restored work of Hippolytus, remove some of the 
greatest blemishes which have obscured the early Chris- 
tianity. We confess that supineness under the most 
oppressive tyranny which the world has ever known, 
was always to us inexplicable. But the “ House and 
Church Book "’ shows that every Christian felt himself 
amember of a community before which all. earthly 
states were na shadows and visions, So impressed was 

the believer with the rottenness aud wickedness of all 

existing jnetitutions, aud with the oertainty of the 

Kingdom of Chviet ruling over all, that the oppression 

which grounl him to the earth seemed only & 

evil, lle did not care to struggle for the overthrow 

of tyrutinies, for he waa sure in o few days all the 

powers of evil would be cousumed in the general de- 

straction. He was right, though in a different sense 

from what he su aaa In the words of Bunsen, “A 

world was indeed at that time crumbling to pieces, and 

Christianity was, in the hands of Providence, a power- 

ful element of its dissolution.” 

The principles uncompromisingly asserted in the 
“Church Book,’’ and everywhere, in all circumstances, 
by the Christian believer, struck at the very heart of 
the worst vices and the most profitable business of the 
Roman world. It at once elevated woman, interfered 
between the master and the slave ; and asserted, above 
all law and constitutions, the sacredness of the hu- 


man conscience. 
Another especial peculiarity of this old book, and of 


all the early Christianity, almost secured, as by a divine 
forethought, its abiding influence in human lustory : it 
sanctified the family and social life. 
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Religion began.in.the. innermost sanctuary of the 
home. Even the social gatherings, the feasts, the 
genial meetings of friends with friends, were a part of 
religious and Church life. What wonder that it out- 
lasted 

Faint as is the picture, which we have given through 
these meagre extracts, of early Christianity, it must at 
least show what «a ‘different thing modern Christianity 
has become. 

Where now shall we find that simple brotherly wor- 
ship, that realization of unseen facts, that elevation of 
the soul above ‘all externals and ceremonials, and that 
unassailable sacredness of the human conscience ? 
Where the genial and. the religious social life which 
make the Church and ithe home almost one ? 

What body ‘of. religious::men—what Church now 


_ would habitually test:religion by its spirit, rather than by 


its external ? or would dare; im the simple heart of these 
early Christians, ‘to trust to the religious instincts and 
the indwelling Spirit of God Prev 

A reformation—in the Christian spirit—both with 
churches and nations, we believe to be approaching 
Against all attempts to bring back formalism—to use 
the strong words of our author—“ the history of the 
world runs like a mighty spring-tide of heaven.” 

In the concluding a of Bunsen, so remarkable 


in a German statesman, “ On the other hand, it must 


not be disguised that . . (these evils) cannot be abo- 
lished or avoided ‘unless the whole none life be 
reformed upon Christian and lieal principles 
common social life aswell as worship ; political life 
as well as ecclesiastical. The highest realization of the 
idea of religion, of the ‘sacrifice of self, consists in the 
carrying out in the life’ the vow made in the act of 
worship.” | 
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THE PILGRIMS WELCOME. 


[These lines, by Francrs Brown, were suggested by an incident said to 
have occurred in an old house in Sudbury, and are extracted from Fvicuer’s 
“* Ladies’ Memorandum Book for 1854,” an annua) publication which main. 
tains ® good reputation for prize enigmas and meritorious poetry.— Ep. } 


Tae walls are thick, the roof is low, 
And if their story you would know, 
They stood three hundred years ago— 
When nothing looks as now it looks 
About this country town of ‘ours, 
Saving the meadows and the brooks, 
Seen from its old church towers. j 


Then there was much of axe and brarid, 
But little freedom in the land, 

And less of strength in heart or hand ; 
For men were bold to sin and waste 
Though feeble in the saving strife, , 
_ And wickedness made wondrous haste 

Through all the ways of life. | 


Yet in that house upon a day 
Some honest peasants met, they say, 
After their old and simple way ; 
They came from stall, from spade, from loom, 
To hear a man of little lore 
Tell of that far and better home 
+ Where poor men foil no more. 


And one, who as the sun went down, 
- Had come a stranger to our town 

With threadbare cloth and ragged gown, 
And feet that many a mile had sped, 

With trusty staff and blithesome cheer, 
Seeking late entrance came, and said, 

“Room for the Pilgrim here? ” 

“ What Pilgrim?” said the preacher, “ Thou 

Hast a long journey on thy brow, 

But who and whence we know not now.” 
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stranger answered brief and plain 


It was bat ristic name ; 


Hed given that sound to fame. 


Brom Labrador te Gambia’s beach, 
The preacher's welcome still accord 
To that, true, pilgrim’s. tale : Come 


Thow 


EVENINGS WITH THE EDITOR. As 

Ed. received a letter from whith 

contains some rather statements of 


Aug. Publish them, “Mr. Editor, end war the people-of this 


t of the character of the doings in Canada, 
be more anxiously directed. 
we hear some extracts from-his letter?! 
‘ condense his rather lengthy 
his own words when convenient. begins -by that in 
some of the Oanadian papers, there is an. open avowaland defence 
of Rome 'to ‘persecute all. who 
nes. 1th man holios had, professedly, diss vowed 
in ys. 
as in the days Now 
herever it can be conveniently done,and 
that Church to. prescribe what ehall-be 
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submission to her creed, is boldly asserted, and 


is resorted to. on. every. available occasion ; of 
Canada has recently furnished illustrations. 


Aug. Romanism must have gained some political ascendancy 


Ed. it 90 in, the Lover Provings. It there 
holds in its hands balanee of political parties, and actually 
moulds the legislature after its own pleasure. The'rulers, too, 
are expediency men, aud care more about retaining office than 
how that is to be done. Hence their pandering to, the far-seeing 
policy and wide-stretching cupidity of the priests... Mark, for 
example, their actually passing « bill which em wers the Ro- 
mish clergy to a tax on the inhabitants of the district of 
Trois Rivieres for the 


Ed. Undoubtedly it is;-the thin edge of the wedge which 
will not lack skill and 2 hee ne Nor is this all; 
titnde of ot 


Sisters of 
“all kinds of 


become, that even the Canadian government became scandalized 


i refusing more incorporations. no, would 
’ tail, the Romanust 
it seems, would have been in their eyes a greater evil than the 

i 8 network of priestly corporations over the length and 


obtain an sct of corporation without the publicity of coming Se- 
the legislature openly—by merely ’ 
for a charter, and 


to compel 
persecution 
this, Lower 
. : | Why it is the first step towards the recog- | 
nition of a Romish Church establishment ! 
tiaens, Bro t. Joseph, Sisters 
the Sacred Heart, in short; brothers and sistérs } 
Saints and Orders—each into a body ee at with power to : 
hold landed property very large annual ameunt, bus 
with no restriction as toe the extent of the personal property to is 
be acquired by working upon the credulity or the fears of weak : 
or dying dupes. So numerous did these acts of incorporation i 
corporation bill, by which an rious or others, 
tions. This bill extends to Upper as wellus ix Ja ; 
@éct as many corporations in ¢i as they choose, and may ‘ 
prosecute their schemes of land and moncy accumulations among i 
their votaries without hindrance. : 
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Aug. This is very bad! 

Ed. Worseremains behind. The infamous privilege has been 
conceded to them, thata will in their favour, though signed only 
five minutes before the death of the testator, is as valid as if it 
bad been executed five years before, when in soundness of body 
and mind, 

Aug. Sothen, all their flocks whose wealth or weakness marks 
them out as victims for the good of the Church are, in defiance of 
all rights of children, widows, or relatives, delivered over to their 
tender mercies. You may well call this infamous ! 

Ed. The same things would be done in this country, only we 
are not quite ripe for them; and Rome bides her time and suits 
her tactics to the necessities of the hour. 

Mrs. M. It is singular to remark how quickly and widely 
these tactics vary. 

Ed. It is so; at one time Rome is loud in her support of 
Republicanism, if by this she can hoodwink its honest friends ; 
but they need to be watchful, for she will soon attempt to take 
advantage of their credulity, and make some move to damage 
their institutions and advance their own. Look to the course she 
pursued in France, in 1848. Who were so loud in their cries of 

Vive la Liberté,” “ Vive la Republique,” “ A bas les Tyrans,” 
“Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité,” as her archbishops, bishops, and 
the whole body of her clergy.. The very planting of trees of liberty 
was made a religious ceremony, in which these crafty men osten- 
tatiously officiated. And yet, when the present ruler of that 
country struck down the Republic, and poured out the blood of 
innocent citizens as a libation on the sacrifice, these same priests 
hailed him as “the saviour of his country,” “a true son of the 
church,” and “an honoured instrument and servant of heaven.” 

Mrs. M. Is there not fear that the principles of Popery are 
advancing in Canada, elsewhere than in visible connection with 
the Papacy ? 

Ed. Great fear has been entertained. Dr. Strahan, for exam- 


: pie, the Protestant Bishop of Toronto, has kept Canada in a flame 


or the last forty years, by his incessant labours to elevate his 
Church. He is now holding his triennial visitations, and my cor 
respondent writes, “I heard his address to his clergy yesterday, 
and the old man is still the apostle of mischief for the good of 
his Church. He complained bitterly of the apathy, if nothmg 
worse, of nine of the English bishops who had voted against 3 
bill on which he had founded hopes of advantage; poured out 
his maledictions on those who had as yet prevented him from 
having exclusively church schools supported out of the publ 
purse ; denounced the errors of Rome, and asserted that the An- 
glean Church could alone cope with them ; uttered a lamentation 
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over the secularisation of the clergy reserves. But here the cloven 
foot an gr out; he sounded an alarm to the Romanists that 
they held their vast property in Lower Canada by a weaker ten- 
ure than his Church did their clergy reserves, and that the spoul- 
iation of the latter would be only the forerunner of the destrue- 
tion of the former. He therefore appealed to the right minded 
among the Romanists to make common cause with him and his 
clergy in preventing the one, as the only way of averting danger 
from the other.” 

Aug. And is not this holding out the right hand of fellowship 
to the Romish hierarchy and its supporters? I hope all his clergy 
do not agree with him. | 

Ed. No, I rejoice to learn that the Evangelical element is 
greatly on the increase among them. Turning from this subject, 
however, to a pleasanter one, let me mention that the jubilee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has been just celebrated in 
Canada in a much heartier manner than people expected. A 
jubilee breakfast was partaken of in St. Lawrence Hall which, 
— as it is, was filled. Col. Thompson, a Vice President of the 
Upper Canada Society, oceupied the chair. Several ministers of 
ditferent denominations—Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, and others-—addressed the meeting ip 
short and animated speeches. At seven o'clock an evening meet- 
ing was held in a large Methodist Chapel, which was well filled. 
On the platform there was literally a crowd of ministers, many of 
the leading Episcopalians cordially entering mto the celebration. 
The results are stated to be most encouraging. 

Mrs. M. Let the pure word of God have free course in Oa 
nada and we need not be very apprehensive about Popery or its 
new ally Puseyism. | 

Aug. And if the million Testaments get sent to China, we 
need not be very apprehensive about Heathenism in the flowery 


land. | | 
Mrs. M. What was it Dr. Milne said of the Chinese lan- 


ruage | | 
' Emm. “To acquire the Chinese is a work for men with bodies 
of brass, lungs of steel, heads of oak, hearts of apostles, memo- 


ries of angels, and lives of Methuselah.” 
Mrs: M. How wonderful then that it should have been ac 


quired. 3 | | 

Ed. And that the Scriptures, notwithstanding the great diffi- 
culties of translation, should now be given to the Chinamen teach- 
ing them “ in their own tongue, wherein they were born, the won- 
derful works of God.” Recently a — a of as 
Testament has been completed by a board of de egates appointec 
by the European and American Missionaries. The Bible Society 
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is supposed to have circulated in China no less than 150,000 copies 
of Bibles, or portions of the Bible. 

Emm. And now they are going to send out a million Testa: 
ments ! 

Aug. What a glorious cargo it will be! Richer than a vessel 
laden with Australian gold! | 

Mrs. M. Wave the missionaries themselves expressed any 
opinion respecting the rebellion in China ? 

Ed. Dr. Legge, one of the missionaries at Hong Kong, re 
marks: “The country will be opened to the dissemination of the 
Scriptures, and the preaching of the Gospel; opportunity will be 
given to go to and fro through the length and breadth of it; and 
80 knowledge will be increased. The true antidote to the errors 
that obtain among the rebels themselves at present will be admin 
istered, and the whole population—hundreds of millions—will 
hear the words by which they may be saved.” 

Mrs, M. The Committee of the Bible Society entertain the 
same pleasing expectations, I suppose ? 

Ed. Yes, they believe “that the present circumstances of 
China are full of hope and encouragement. Individuals, as well 
as societies, should now ask, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have nie to 
do?’ God is preparing the ground; the spring time of China 
has arrived ; and this is the season to sow the seed broad-cast m 
the prepared soil. It was the declared intention of the committee 
of the Bible Society, from the commencement of the Jubilee Year, 
to give to China a portion of the fund placed at their disposal 
They had recently sent out the sum of 500/., with an encourage 
ment to ask for more. When the proposal to supply fhat coun- 
try with a Million copies of the New Testament was made, the 
committee felt that it was for them promptly and vigorously to 
take it up. They now stand pledged to print, ‘ with the feast 
waaay se delay,’ the above number of copies. Communications 

ve been already addressed to their friends in China, not only 
requesting information, but urging them to proceed forthwit 
with the printing and circulation of the Scriptures to the fall 
extent of their means and opportunities.” 

Emm. You will not think the transition abrupt, I am _ sure, 
if I now hand you Tue Evenrne Home Crrcie*, a handsome 
packet’ of questioning cards for social study in the Gospel his- 
tary 


Ed. Your doing so is quite apropos. What is there distinc 
tive about these cards ? 

Emm. They borrow their plan from our old friend Mimpriss, 
and are accompanied by one of his charts. There are forty-two 


* London : Wertheim and Macintosh. 
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cards, each containing questions and answers (not correspondi ). 
When the cards have been distributed the exercise begins 
the holder of the card having the commencement, asking the first 
question. The answer is on another card, and if it cannot after 
examination be discovered, a numeral at the end of the question 
will indicate the right card. But of course the ingenuity of the 
young people is first to be well tasked. The plan seems well cal- 
culated to supply a pleasant and profitable evening's occupation, 
and to bring out the chief points of the Gospel harmony. 

Mrs. M, Here is another compilation of Scripture, Emmeline, 
which is intended for infant hocks—Lovexa PORTIONS POR 
Littiz Pzorie* What do you say it is ? 

fmm. Nothing very original, but appears well adapted to the 
purpose, It contains a verse of a hymn and a Scripture text for 
every day in the year, Children are always wanting new verse 
books, and it is well to know of such a little work for a present 
this Cliristmas time. 

Aug. Tur Tree or Lireft, a little publication which pro- 
fesses to yicld its fruit every month, has just appeared, or 
rather a cluster of its fruits for November. , 

Emm. What is it? 

Avg. Thirty meditations, each occupying two pages, u 
texts of Scripture. The author thinks that similar produc- 
tions aie fail to bring out clearly the ideas contained in 
the text selected for the day. He has endeavoured to condense 
his observations, and to bring out these ideas in as few words as 
possible, leaving the reader ample scope for reflection and medi- 
tation. 

Ed, May it pass, Augustus? 

Aug. . Yes, the plan seems fairly executed. 

Emm. What was that book, Augustus, which T saw in your 
hands yesterday ? It looked dry. 

You mean Tux Russian Snores ov Tue Brack Sra 

It was anything but dry, I can assure you. I do not know when 
I have seen a more lively picture of men and things in Russian 
Ed. Who is the author? | : 

| dug. One Lawrence Oliphant, of whom I know nothing, save 

as the writer of this work. Here he certainly manifests conside- 

rable cleverness. He has observed narrowly, commented fairly, 

and brought together a number of fdtts, not only mteresting in 

themselves and narrated in a spirited manner, but valuable m 
affording us insight into remote provinces where travellers seldom 


wander. 


* London: Simpkin and Marshall, 
+ London: Blackader, Edinburgh: Black woods 
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Ed. I think I shall catechise you, Mr. Augustus, to see whe 
ther you have read accurately. What have you learned con- 
cerning the interior organization of Russia ? | 

Aug. That it is constructed entirely for political ends ; that 
commercial advantages are sacrificed in order to crush individual 
enterprize; that warlike schemes, although they may drain the 
country of disaffected subjects, and unite the nation for awhile in 
a feverish bond, are checking the true growth of the Russian 
empire, and keeping it still in a state of barbarism. 

Ed. How might the commercial policy of Russia be altered 
for the better ? 

Aug. Why, projecting into the heart of Asia—while it mono- 
polises more than half the continent of Europe, possessing means 
of communication with the East by way of the Caspian, denied to 
any other European power, intersected by rivers expressly adap- 
ted to connect the ports upon the four seas between which she is 
situated—Russia might become the highway of nations. The 
wealth of Europe and Asia would thus pour into the coffers of 
the country through the various channels which it alone could 
so advantageously offer for the commerce of the world; and 
the only reason why this result has not dong since taken place, 
is the virtual prohibition by the government of the existence of 
such a state of things, by its denying to all foreign goods the right 
of transit through the Russian dominions. : | 

Ed. What do you suppose to be the reason of this prohibr- 
tory policy ? 

Aug. That the Russian government is only solicitous for the 
prosperity of the nation’so long as this prosperity can co-exist 
with the permanent barbarism in which the people are kept. The 
interests of the government and those of the people are diamet- 
rically opposite. 

Ed. Be so good as to illustrate this policy. 

Aug. Russian merchants belonging to the first guild, and to 
® certain extent, some in the second, are alone able to engage Im 
foreign commerce. Few of these surmount the preliminary diffi- 
culties, the licence duty, and the capital requisite to enable them 
to get permission to embark in foreign trade. A new and large 
trade has sprung up in the Black Sea, yet only four merchants 
have been added to the first guild in fifteen years. The supple 
mental value with which articles are burdened before they reach 
the place of export, is sixty per cent. upon the productions of 
the soil, and twenty-five per cent. upon those of industry. 

Mrs. M. The introduction of railways will, I should imagine, 
in time, eflect many commercial changes. 

Aug. in time it may doso. At present, however, the com- 
mercial advantages are of secondary unportance in the manage- 
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ment of railway operations; the conveyance of troops seems 
chiefly valued. In a few days, by means of railways, the Czar 
could assemble the armies of the north and south upon the Aus- 
trian and Prussian frontiers. 

4d. Does your author take a commercial view of the Russian 
operations against Turkey ? 

Aug. He says that Moldavia, Wallachia, and Roumelia, are 
rapidly rising in ability to compete with Russia in the corn trade 
of the Black Sea. Wheat exported from the Danube rivals Po- 
lish Odessa in the London markets; and it is easy to perceive 
how a mercantile design entered into the scheme of military 
occupation, which had for its direct and immediate advantage 
the closing of the Danube to Europe. This was striking at the 
root of that commercial progress which is the source of the inde- 
pendence of nations. 

#d. Is there not much land which is allowed to remain un- 
cultivated ? 

4ug. The southern parts of the empire contain enormous 
tracts of fertile soil ; capable, under proper cultivation, of produ- 
cing nearly sufficient food for Europe. The Tartars are gradually 

ishing from the Orimea; and no new population succeeds. 

easants from other parts of the country cannot migrate thither, 
their poverty not allowing them the means of raising the money 
for passports, bribes, &e. The ignorance and serfdom of these 
peasants, everywhere check agriculture. 

Mrs. M. 1 should like, Mr. Editor, if you have finished your 
catechising, that Augustus should tel] you what he heard a short 
time ago at the Jewish Converts’ Institution. I thought it 
worthy of special regard. 

Ed. Pray, Augustus, favour me with some account. 

Aug. With pleasure. There was Mr. Mayers, « Polish Jew 

and missionary from Bucharest, who did not say much, but what 
he did say was to the point. Then Mr. Scott, the travelling 
secretary was very animated, and made a most interesting speech. 
I met them afterwards at tea, and Mr. Scott told me that of the 
hundreds of Jews, many of them Rabbins, in and around Berlin, 
there is not one family without & baptised relative. Numbers of 
them are morally convinced ; they want but the quickening influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. The Jews in general are now more than 
ever looking for their restoration to their own land. 

Emm. 1s not Baron Rothschild going to purchase 8 great part 
yer oe Genel not. Mr. Scott told me that he had a few 

uite certain—the banker, who said that he had just put the 
ce to the Baron himself. “ Buy it!” exclaimed the Baron, 
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with a contemptuous smile, “ buy it! we have the title deeds in 
God's own Word, we don’t want to duy it.” 

Mrs. M, 1 think the Baron is quite right. 

Aug. Yot some are buying it. The Greeks have purchased 
a great deal, “Strangers shall build up'thy walls; ""—thoy are 
building them as fast as they can, They are also introduci 
improved agricultural implementa, which were very much rm 
A lady residin in Jerusalem says she has often seen a boy carry: 
ing home his plough on bis shouldér afler the day's work, oo 
have removed the rubbish from the ground and exposed the rich 
henewth, They are finding wad repairing the old cleterne wand 
plinting vines, and olives ly 
for 

Mra. M,  Thoae wre signe of Tarael's restoration, 

Aug, Then the land is rising immenaely in value, The grapes 
aro in bunches three feet long, grape 8) inches in cireum: 
ference, and a hundred such bunches on o single vine, Other 
things in proportion, I think it was said that 610Lbs, of fruit 
were found on one citron tree, and water melons were from 
ZOlb. to G0lb. each. The Protestants are also buying some 
land for the purpose of employing poor Jews in agriculture. 

Mrs. M. Why was not this thought of before ? 

Ed. It was not the time appointed. Now the voice of God 
seems to sound audibly in the land. pe 

Aug. And, what is very remarkable, the quantity of rain 1s 
now steadily on the increase. Last year they had a delightful 
‘t latter rain ;” a thing which could not be remembered before. 

Ed. What is all this for, but that the words of Isaiah may 
be fulfilled—“I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people 4 


joy.” 


THE END. 
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